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Preface. 


The doctrine of repentance and forgiveness of sins through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is the short sum of the old faith, the old theology. The old 
faith and the old theology; for this doctrine was revealed by God Himself immediately 
after the Fall, as the only way of salvation for the whole human race that had fallen 
away from God. Neither Moses nor the prophets knew any other way. JEsus himself 
and his forerunner John preached, "Repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand." This 
ancient faith the apostles carried to all lands. And the sum of divine doctrines which 
Luther brought back to light after the long night of the Papacy is none other than this 
very ancient doctrine of sin and grace, law and gospel. Luther did not bring up a 
new faith or a new theology. He is the angel, not with a new gospel, but with the 
eternal, the ancient gospel. His teaching is that of the apostles and prophets. The 
Lutheran Church, even in her very symbols, has from the beginning defended 
herself against the charge that she has brought up a new doctrine. Her faith is the 
old one which God once gave to the saints of all times and nations. And this old faith 
is our faith also. We are exponents of the old theology. Precisely in this we see our 
task to preserve the old faith and the old theology for ourselves and our children and 
to gain recognition in ever wider circles. 

But the natural man has never wanted to know about this old faith. And 
wherever a man has accepted it from the heart, it has not been through his own 
strength and reason, but through the miracle and grace of God the Holy Spirit. At all 
times this ancient faith was an offence to the self-righteous Jews, and folly to the 
self-clever Greeks. Pharisees and Sadducees, Arius and Pelagius, Papists and 
Enthusiasts, and all the false teachers in Christendom have opposed the old faith. 
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with his old theology. The struggle against the old truth is as old as the preaching of 
it. But there is probably no period in the history of the Christian church in which there 
has been a storm of protest against this faith and this theology as in our time. After 
all, the old gospel is now being fought against precisely because it is the old one. 
The mere fact that our faith was also the faith of Adam, Abraham, Moses, the 
prophets and apostles is reason enough for many representatives of science inside 
and outside the church to throw this faith together with its theology into the scrap 
heap as being outdated and belonging to a culture that has long since become 
obsolete. The old faith with its old theology originates from the youth of the human 
race and does not fit modern man any more than the clothes of his childhood fit a 
man. In the course of the millennia man had become a completely different person, 
and so he also needed a new religion. A modern faith and a modern theology must 
be newly adapted to modern man. And it was the task of theology and church to 
satisfy this need. They had to make a religious suit for modern man in which he 
could be seen in the modern world. And the church, which refuses to do this, is 
irredeemably doomed. 

"For modern man, a modern faith and a modern theology!" It is not merely the 
materialistic and evolutionistic scientists and outspoken enemies of the Church who 
are issuing this slogan. On the contrary, this cry comes loudest from the midst of the 
Church, and for the most part from men who represent the Church in the universities 
and seminaries, and in many cases even in the pulpits. Who does not know the 
names: Harnack, Rade, Weinel, Wrede, Bousset, Baumgarten, and many other 
liberal theologians, higher critics, and historians of religion in all Christian lands? 
They overturn the ground and tear up the old faith at the root. They strike Christ out 
of the Gospel and out of the Apostolic: the Trinity, creation, world government, the 
Incarnation, the virgin birth, the Atonement, the Resurrection of Christ, the 
Ascension, sitting at the right hand of God, the Second Coming to judgment, the 
deity and personality of the Holy Spirit, the miracle of conversion, the resurrection of 
the flesh, and eternal life. The old theology taught a primitive religion, long out of 
date, which did not fit into the framework of modern intellectual life, did not 
harmonize with modern culture, did not keep pace with the progress of science, and 
did not adapt itself to modern consciousness. In short, for modern man the old faith 
has lost its attraction. And if he turns his back on religion, the fault lies with the 
Church, which has failed to form a faith and a theology that are in harmony with 
modern culture. 
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modern man, the product of modern progress in science, literature and art. 

Many theologians, who are regarded as positives and defenders of the old 
faith, and who are often celebrated as pillars of Lutheranism in German regional 
churches, are also influenced by this wild clamor of the liberals. They follow the 
course of the times toward the modernization of theology, not merely abandoning 
important pieces of the old glamour, e. g., the old doctrine of the inspiration of the 
whole Scripture, but also striving for a new theology, and giving as their slogan: 
"Modernizing theology for modern man!" Seeberg, Griitzmacher, and others, 
"Modern positive theology!" Theodor Kaftan, General Superintendent for Schleswig: 
"Modern theology of the old faith!" These theologians, too, thus see their task not in 
confessing and defending the old theology with its eternal truths against the unbelief 
of the present, even where it struts along as "science," but, conversely, in 
abandoning the festivals of the old theology and modeling for modern man a new 
theology which harmonizes with modern science, modern culture, and modern 
spiritual life. According to Kaftan, too, modern man, who is oriented toward Kant 
and trained in the natural sciences, can no longer be expected to recognize the 
Word of Scripture as the final and all-decisive authority and everything in the Bible 
as divine truth, to accept the method of dicta probantia of the old theology, and to 
profess the doctrines of the Trinity, personal union, the virgin birth, the bodily 
resurrection, and others, in the way and in the form presented by the old theology. 
D. Kaftan wants to make the old faith acceptable to modern man by presenting it in 
the form of a modern theology. But it is obvious that through the modernization of 
theology not only the old theology but also the old faith is destroyed. Theology, 
doctrine and faith cannot be separated. The slogan: "Modern theology of the old 
faith!" or: "Modern positive theology!" is a contradictio in adjecto. If the theology is 
modern and no longer the old, positive one, then faith can no longer be the old, 
positive one either. With the old theology stands and falls the old doctrine, the old 
faith. When modern man is annoyed with the old theology, he basically means the 
old doctrine, the old gospel. And the enmity against theology and the church can 
only be taken from him by his coming to believe in the old gospel himself, or by the 
church and theology substituting a new gospel for the old. Certainly, the advocates 
of a modern theology among the positive have the intention of giving a new gospel 
to the obvious unfaithful. 
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The liberals are trying to put up a dam against the liberals, but by their concessions 
they are only working into their hands, preparing the way for them, and helping 
diligently to deprive the poor modern man of the pure theology and the pure gospel, 
which alone can save him. It is just such men as D. Kaftan and positive theologians 
who have dropped the Jnspiration doctrine and other pieces of the old faith, to whom 
the liberals refer for the correctness of their assertion that modern man may no 
longer be expected to accept the old faith, which has long since ceased to fit into 
the framework of the modern spirit. 

But whoever claims that modern man needs a new faith and that the old 
theology no longer suits him obviously knows neither the old faith nor modern man 
and his ruin. The modern man is a proud, self-smart, self-righteous and worldly- 
minded man. He considers himself the highest product of human evolution. In the 
course of centuries man has become more and more perfect, and so he is now able 
to look down proudly on the earlier generations, which he surpasses by a tower - 
surpasses, not only in knowledge and ability, but also in virtue, for morally, too, the 
world has become better the longer. Modern man is at the height of science and 
culture. Modern education and humanity have replaced the ignorance and 
crudeness of earlier centuries. He owes this flattering position to the great upswing 
of science and modern traffic. Man now knew and controlled nature and its forces. 
He forced steam and electricity into his service. With the microscope he penetrates 
the interior of nature, and with the telescope he explores the farthest reaches of the 
universe, etc. And this eager occupation with nature has made the world dear to 
him. Whereas in former times one had turned one's thinking to the hereafter and had 
occupied oneself almost exclusively with heaven and hell, modern man lives for this 
world and seeks to cultivate himself on this earth and to exploit this world fairly for 
himself and others. In short, through the progress of science, modern man has 
arrived at a worldview that has made the church superfluous, the old faith 
unacceptable, the Bible untrustworthy, and the hereafter unattractive. 

But if this is the much-vaunted modern man, to whom the old faith is no longer 
to puff, he is nothing more than a new edition of the old Adam. Arrogance, self 
cleverness, self-righteousness and worldliness is nothing specifically modern. And 
it is precisely to people with these qualities that God has ordained from the beginning 
the preaching of repentance and the forgiveness of sins in the blood of Christ as 
their only salvation. The law must be a warning to the modern man of 
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He must be brought to the realization that everything he boasts about is a lie anda 
beggar before God, and that he can only be helped by God's mercy and Christ's 
merit. He must be brought to the realization that he is spiritually blind and ignorant, 
and that not telephones and telegraphs, not steam and electricity, not art and 
science, can save him and give him information about God and His will in relation to 
the sinner, but only the divine folly of the cross and the revelation in the Holy 
Scriptures. And if modern man clings to this world, old Noah is the penitential 
preacher he needs. Then the old truth applies to him of all men: "What good would 
it do a man if he gained the whole world and suffered loss of soul?" And again, "Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee, and whose shall it be that thou hast 
prepared?" How foolish are the theologians who try to fit a new faith to modern man, 
since he is no other than the old man lost in sins, and no other than the old faith suits 
him and is able to save him! 

Another trait in the character of modern man is his subjectivism and 
criticalism, his autonomy and freedom from authority. Modern man flatters himself 
that he stands on his own feet, that he is free of authority, that he does not let others 
take care of his thinking, and that he no longer blindly follows the church and its 
authorities. He does not let his faith be dictated to him by the symbolic books or by 
the Bible. He has become autonomous and does not submit his reason to any 
authority, not even that of Scripture. He accepted only what he himself had 
experienced and what his own rational reflection approved. Luther had only half 
directed his work, for he had substituted the authority of Scripture for that of the 
pope, the church, and the councils. But Scripture, too, had not been able to hold its 
own against modern science and criticism, and so modern man had become 
authority-free even with reference to the Bible. Modern man finds the norm of truth 
in himself and nowhere else. He is autonomous and himself the measure of his faith. 
And something can be proved to him only by proving that it is true to his own 
consciousness and his own experience. He no longer believed the mere words of 
Scripture, and a dictum probans from Scripture, or even from the symbols of the 
church, was of no avail to him. For him, the old theology of authoritative dogmatism 
with its "Thus saith the Lord" and "It is written" has been dismissed once and for all. 
A saying from the Bible had in his eyes hardly the value of a quotation from Schiller 
or Goethe or other really modern greats. And from his autonomous and authority- 
free position he judged everything, even the Scriptures and the faith of the church. 
The 
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The old faith and the old theology were no longer sacred to him, but an object of 
criticism. Scripture, with its teachings and its faith in authority, belonged to a primitive 
culture and to the infancy of the human race. Therefore he confidently rejected as 
myths from the youth of mankind all reports of Scripture which he was unable to 
rhyme with his own fine experience. In short, even with regard to Scripture, faith, 
and the church, modern man uses his own fine, autonomous, and authority-free 
mind. 

Modern man, however, throbs in such and such a way. Admittedly, when 
"science" opens its mouth, he falls out of character, throws himself on his knees, 
closes his eyes, gags his reason, and in blind faith accepts even the wildest dreams 
and the most groundless hypotheses at the mere word and dictum of this idol. But if 
the old faith of the Bible and the old theology of the church apply, he is a Kantian, a 
critic, autonomous and free from authority, and often rejects even what his own 
experience and conscience testify to him. When God in his Word gives him 
information about things of which no man can know or understand by his own reason 
and experience, when God reveals to him his eternal counsels and tells him how he 
created the world and redeemed the fallen world, and how he also wants to make 
him blessed, then modern man boasts of his autonomy and freedom from authority, 
of his fine subjectivism and criticalism. But though the words sound modern, the 
matter is ancient. After all, it was precisely in this that the first sin in the world existed, 
that man wanted to be authority-free and autonomous in relation to God, and asked 
critically and skeptically with the serpent, "Yes, should God have said?" Autonomy 
and freedom from authority, subjectivism and criticalism towards the word of God, 
this was the sum of the first teaching which Satan gave to man in Paradise. And it 
is precisely this rationalism and enthusiasm, since proud reason does not want to 
give itself captive under the obedience of the Word of God, that has its essence in 
all times and in all enemies of the ancient faith, within and without Christianity. Luther 
writes: 1) "Summa, enthusiasm is in Adam and his children from the beginning to 
the end of the world, instilled and poisoned into them by the old dragon, and is the 
origin, force, and power (origo, vis, vita et potentia) of all heresy, even of the Papacy 
and Mahomet, But if modern man also reveals himself in this piece as the old, If 
modern man is also revealed in this play as the old, corrupt man, fallen away from 
God and hostile to God, then he can also only be helped by the ancient preaching 
of repentance and forgiveness of sins, which God has likewise ordained from the 
beginning for just such rationally proud men as the only beatifying doctrine. Only in 
this way can modern man be helped 


1) Schmalk. Art. Miller, p. 522, § 9. 
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Only in this way can he be freed from the proud delusion of fine autonomy and 
freedom from authority, of his subjectivism and criticalism. Only in this way will he 
come to the right knowledge of his natural blindness, to the knowledge that, as far 
as God and spiritual things are concerned, he carries in himself only the source of 
falsehood and the standard of error. Only so that, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
he sits down at the feet of JEsu to hear from that divine authority the word of life. 
Only so that he takes his proud reason captive under the obedience of faith, the old 
faith presented to him by God Himself in the infallible Word of Scripture. 

Modern man is dominated by the theory of evolution. He has placed this 
doctrine on the throne of his mind. It forms the ultimate norm and analogy of his faith. 
What is wrong with this theory he rejects, and this includes above all the miracles of 
Scripture. Interventions of God in the course of the world do not and cannot exist. 
Everything that happens is natural, necessary development from below, without any 
intervention from above. Science, as we are also assured by Dr. Herrmann, one of 
the most distinguished of the theologians who are endeavoring to adapt a new faith 
to modern man, sees "in the event the effect of forces which were already present 
as elements of reality, and whose meeting at this point of space and time must have 
this result." Science only allows the law of natural causation to apply. And the 
knowledge of this natural, necessary causality makes it impossible for modern man 
to believe the miracles and supernatural interventions in the course of the world 
reported in the Bible. His sense of reality, strongly developed through the study of 
the natural sciences, forbids him to do so. He therefore demanded a religion that 
was thoroughly cleansed of all supernatural things and fully acknowledged the law 
of natural causation, which made all miracles superfluous, impossible, and absurd. 
The world with all that is in it is the product of natural evolution. This is also true of 
the various religions, Christianity not excepted. Special interventions in the course 
of the world by divine revelation in word and deed were also not the basis of 
Christianity as well as of the other religions. What one passes off as such miracles 
are myths. Christianity, too, had developed naturally in the course of time out of the 
womb of the world. Therefore, one must not claim that Christianity is the absolute 
religion; rather, one must admit the possibility that it may be surpassed in future 
evolutions. Yes, if Christianity is essentially a miracle religion, if the Apostolicum with 
the teachings of the Trinity, Creation, Incarnation, Resurrection, etc. is constitutive 
and indispensable for Christianity, if the miraculous in Christianity is the miracle 
religion, then the miraculous in Christianity is the miracle religion. 
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If the religion of modern man is more than a shell of contemporary history and a 
primitive clothing for it, then its last hour has already struck and it is irredeemably 
doomed. In short, modern man is only to be had for a religion with purely inner- 
worldly and no super-worldly or extra-worldly powers and purposes. 

But even with such presumptuous speeches modern man only reveals the 
whole greatness and depth of the corruption inherited from Adam. If the doctrine of 
evolution and of exclusively natural causality is a trait in the character of modern 
man, then yes, he believes the most obvious lies! Then he belongs to the ancient 
fools, of whom the Old Testament says: "Fools say in their hearts, There is no God; 
they are good for nothing, and are an abomination with their nature." Then, indeed, 
his God is a powerless idol, as helpless and even more helpless in the face of nature 
as he is himself, for man can to a certain extent interfere with the course of nature 
and does so daily. Then causal law is his fetish and science his idol. And then, like 
all idolaters, modern man can only be helped by the old law and gospel. Yes, 
repentance must be preached to modern man, that he may come to the right 
knowledge of his theoretical and practical idolatry, turn away from his idols, and turn 
to the living God who works wonders above in heaven and below on earth, the God 
who with his almighty arm of grace has intervened in the course of the world 
corrupted by sin, to save even idolatrous modern man from eternal ruin by the 
miracle of the birth, death and resurrection of his Son, and by the converting miracle 
power of his Spirit. 

But this very fact, that he can only be helped by Jesus' death, is the greatest 
annoyance of Christianity to modern man. He does not want to be a poor sinner; he 
does not want to throw himself in the dust before God; he does not want to admit 
that he must despair of his own strength. The old gospel of blood, and of poor 
sinners, is abhorrent to him. It robs him of his modern human dignity and is not 
compatible with modern culture and humanity. The old theology of blood must be 
replaced by the doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of all 
men. And for the old "by grace alone through faith" the modern "by good character 
alone" must be substituted. The doctrine of the wrath, vengeance, and punishment 
of God, especially of hell and eternal damnation, came from the time of barbarism. 
Modern man's human feeling tells him that God is love and does not need anyone, 
not even the death of Christ, to determine his forgiveness. In general, modern man 
no longer has anything in mind with all kinds of dogmas or dogmatic Christianity. He 
wants a "practical 
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Christianity." The old religious doctrines were primitive views of a culture that had 
long since disappeared, about which only a zealot far behind the times could still 
get worked up. He was right who did right and proved himself a useful member of 
society. And if the church wants to win over modern man, it must cultivate this 
"practical Christianity" and spare him the doctrines of faith, especially the dogmas 
of the wrath of God, of hell, of atonement through the blood of Christ, and of 
justification by grace alone through faith. 

But who does not see that even out of these modern phrases no one else is 
looking out but the self-righteous old Adam. The natural man has always been 
offended by the gospel of the free grace of God in Christ Jesus. This very enmity 
against the gospel is the top of the natural enmity against God. The Pharisees could 
not get over the fact that Christ and the apostles threw aside their own 
righteousness and pointed out to them the same way to salvation as the publicans 
and sinners. And this was too much for the Greeks, when Paul made their own 
strength and reason to be defiled, and put even their wisest on an equal footing 
with the blindest among the barbarians before God, and extolled to all the folly of 
the cross as the only beatific divine wisdom. And as the people in the days of Noah 
despised the preaching of the approaching wrath of God, because God did not 
strike at once, but had patience with them and wished to give them room to repent, 
so also today men punish God's word and their own conscience with lies, and deny 
God's holiness and justice, wrath and punishment, hell and damnation. Here, too, 
modernity is something ancient. Modern man, therefore, can only be helped by the 
ancient preaching of God's wrath against sin and of His mercy in Christ Jesus. 
There is no other herb or plaster that could save him. Yes, to modern man must be 
preached the very things he does not like to hear: sin, death, hell, damnation, and 
salvation only through the blood of JEsu Christ, the Son of God. To prepare the 
way for the despised poor man's gospel, the fiery angel St. John must also do his 
work on modern men beforehand, and with a thunder strike them all into a heap 
and say: Repent! It is not good for any of you to be full of unbelief, ignorance, and 
ignorance of God and His will. We must take hold of the thunderbolt of God, which 
smiteth both manifest sinners and false saints into one heap, leaving none to be 
right, and driving them all into terror and despondency; and then quickly add to this 
ministry of the law the comforting promise of grace through the gospel. 2) In this, 
and only in this, ancient way, even the most modern of the moderns is to be helped. 
Not 


2) Miller, p. 312. 
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It is theologians, but fools, who endeavor to adapt a new faith to 
modern man, instead of preaching the old faith, which God Himself has 
adapted to the real needs of man as he is now and has been and will 
be at all times. Instead of bringing modern man to repentance and 
conversion by the preaching of the old gospel, these theologians 
encourage him in his Pharisaic pride by their modern, self-made 
religion, which basically lets man believe and do what he wants. And 
yet there is no other Saviour than he who says of himself, "If ye believe 
not that | am he, ye shall die in your sins," and of whom Peter declares, 
"Neither is there salvation in any other, neither is there any other name 
given unto men, whereby we must be saved;" and no other gospel than 
the old, of which Paul writes, "But if we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed. As we have now said, so say we again, 
If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed!" 

Praise God! We are still in possession of this ancient gospel. God 
has given it to us and preserved it until now by unmerited grace. But 
from this it is our duty to preach it to our generation, in season and out 
of season. And this we should and can do without fear and with great 
joy, for it is just this old gospel that modern man needs, and as the 
power of God for salvation it is also able to save him from his ignorance 
and wickedness and to make a humble and faithful child of God out of 
a man who is proud of science and self-righteous. Therefore it is 
necessary to hold high the banner of the old truth. But we can only do 
this if we ourselves seriously hold fast to the old faith in all its fullness 
and depth, to the old theology in its entire scope. We must not make 
any concessions to modern unbelief, nor sacrifice to it even the 
smallest piece of the old faith. We must hold fast to all the deeds and 
teachings, miracles and mysteries, which God has revealed to us in 
Scripture. Whoever drops even one article of faith, even the smallest, 
breaks a hole in the floor of the ark, which may result in its destruction. 
In particular, however, we must faithfully adhere to the two cardinal 
doctrines of ancient theology, sola gratia and sola scriptura. If we 
abandon the doctrine that all Scripture is inspired by God and is God's 
infallible Word, as has already been done by so many who still boast 
of the old faith, or if we set anything aside from Scripture as a source 
of theological knowledge, or if we regulate and correct the clear 
statements of Scripture according to reason or some human system or 
doctrinal whole, then also in the case of 
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modern unbelief with its two front feet already in the sanctuary. Or if we let even one 
shake of the sola gratia go, the fundamental truth of Christianity is directly touched, 
and indirectly at the same time the principle of Scripture is displaced by the principle 
of reason, for from Scripture comes no error, but only truth, and with Scripture no 
error can be proved and no truth denied. Whoever, therefore, in any article of faith 
combats the truth of Scripture, at the same time (whether consciously or 
unconsciously) abandons the sola scriptura, and finds himself on the slippery slope, 
the bottom of which is modern manifest unbelief; indeed, at the very same point of 
this slippery slope where, some decades ago, stood the very theology which is now 
endeavoring to make modern man happy with a new faith and a new theology. In 
sum, we can only save ourselves from modern unbelief by resisting its beginnings. 
And may God grant His grace to our Synod and all its preachers and teachers in this 
year as well! F.B. 


Scriptural interpretation and analogy of faith. 
II. 


When we say that Scripture is to be interpreted according to faith (according 
to the analogy of faith), we also understand by this, together with the right-speaking 
teachers, nothing else than that Scripture is to be interpreted merely by itself, 
namely, dark passages of Scripture by the clear passages. To interpret Scripture 
according to a standard which is not Scripture itself (tradition, consensus of the 
church, "spirit," "enlightened reason," "the whole of Scripture," etc.) is not 
interpretation, but criticism of Scripture. 

We have seen that the Holy Scriptures, like every other Scripture, are to be 
interpreted only by themselves. Human interpreters have only a tool function, not a 
personal authority, in interpreting Scripture. We accept their interpretation only when 
the interpretation is not their own, but that of Scripture itself. 

But do we not all acknowledge that Scripture is to be interpreted "according 
to faith" or "by analogy of faith"? Does this not imply that Scripture cannot be 
understood by itself, but that for its interpretation something is needed which is 
outside Scripture and is added to it? 
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However, if one understands by the "faith", to which the interpretation of 
Scripture must be "according to" or "corresponding to", something extra-biblical or 
outside of Scripture. Then Scripture is not understood of itself, and then it is not 
Scripture but that according to which Scripture is interpreted that determines 
Christian doctrine. When the papists inculcate the principle that Scripture is to be 
interpreted according to tradition, according to the unanimous consensus of the 
church, etc., and yet occasionally assert that they interpret Scripture according to the 
rightly understood Scripture, what Luther says is true: "They" (the papists) "smear 
our mouths as if they wanted to teach the Evangelia according to the interpretation 
of Scripture; and yet their opinion is no different from teaching according to their 
consensus and according to the Pope's conceit. Such things must be called Holy 
Scripture, as we have heard above of both forms and other things." 1) When the 
fanatics declared the presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper 
to be impossible and unnecessary, and then reinterpreted the words of the Lord's 
Supper, and then appealed to Scripture for this interpretation, Luther rightly says of 
them: "What is the nature of the fanatics other than that they lead us to their 
thoughts?" 2) And: "It is the resentment and disgust of natural reason, which will not 
and does not like this article; therefore it spews and kicks against it, and then wants 
to cover itself in Scripture, so that it should not be known." 3) Even a Kant and the 
theologians of his school spoke of an interpretation of the Gospels according to the 
analogy of faith, understanding by analogy of faith "the harmony of individual 
doctrines of Christianity among themselves to be brought about according to the 
norm of the moral law." 4) But even a Bretschneider judges of this method of 
interpretation that it is not interpretation, but criticism of Holy Scripture. Bretschneider 
writes: "Kant's moral interpretation was not a finding of the real meaning, but its 
interpretation according to the principles of moral religious doctrine. . . . This, 
however, is evidently not a hermeneutical principle for finding the meaning of the 
New Testament, but a principle for" (rationalistic) "judging what of the found content 
of the New Testament is to be accepted as the doctrine of revelation. . . . But the 
latter business ought not to belong to interpretation, but to be, as | have formerly 
called it, criticism, dogmatic criticism of the sense found." 5) In our day, the "whole of 
Scripture" has been called the "faith," according to which the individual statements of 
Scripture are 


1) Erl. Ausg. 23, 80. 2) Erl. Ed. 18, 113. 3) Erl. 
Iss. 29, 54. 

4) The first part of the book is the first part of the book, which is the second part of the 
book. 3. ed., 347. 

5) Handbook of Dogmatics of the Lutheran Church. 4th ed., vol. I, 410. 
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are to be understood. 6) This sounds as if in doing so the Holy Scriptures were to be 
left quite in their sole dominion and no extra-biblical standard was to be used in 
interpreting the Scriptures. But here again there is a deception. By "the whole of 
Scripture" is meant not Scripture itself, but Scripture rhymed by man, Scripture 
inasmuch as it has been so trimmed by men, especially by clever theologians, that it 
rhymes with human thoughts of the connection of the individual doctrines, forming a 
harmonious whole "recognizable" to man. 7) The "whole of Scripture" which these 
people have in mind is a human work of art. And now, when they interpret Scripture 
according to this "whole" of theirs, no matter how often they may assure us that they 
are explaining Scripture by Scripture: in fact, they are walking precisely in the ways 
of the papists, raptors, and rationalists; they are interpreting Scripture according to 
their own thoughts. Their "analogy of faith" is the analogy of the human self. Human 
opinion, or, as Luther usually expresses it, human "conceit," plays loose with 
Scripture; Scripture is not interpreted, but criticized. That is why Kliefoth warned D. 
Hofmann at the time when the latter came forward with his "whole of Scripture" and 
wanted to make this the norm of Scripture interpretation. He called Hofmann's 
"Scriptural whole" "an incomprehensible phrase, and not an innocuous one when it 
falls into narrow-minded heads, as examples prove. "8) Kliefoth's qualification can 
still be omitted. It makes no difference whether the heads are "narrow-minded" or 
not: if the "whole of Scripture" made right by men falls into the heads at all and is 
used as the "supreme standard" of Scripture interpretation, Scripture is no longer 
explained by Scripture, but Scripture, the Word of the majestic God, is perverted 
according to blind human reason. This procedure is before us within the American 
Lutheran Church in the Ohio and lowa Synods. 9) 

What then did the orthodox teachers of the church understand by the 
interpretation of Scripture "according to the analogy of faith", so that the insertion of 
human thoughts is avoided, Scripture is really interpreted by Scripture, and God's 
Word retains sole dominion in the church? To explain Scripture "according to faith" 
is to them as much as: to replace dark passages of Scripture by the clear passages 
of Scripture, which need no explanation at all. 


6) Von Hofmann's remarks on the "whole of Scripture" in "The Proof of Scripture". 2nd ed. 
1, 671 ff. 

7) So Ohio and lowa. 

8) The Scriptural Evidence of D. J. Chr. K. von Hofmann, by D. Th. Kliefoth.... Schwerin 
1859, p. 32. 

9) Cf. the evidence "Lehre und Wehre" 50, 405 ff. 
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lay. That which they would have used in explaining Scripture is not something 
distinct from Scripture, not a humanly trimmed and fabricated quantity, but clear 
Scripture itself. The Apology says: 10) Juxta regulam, hoc est, juxta scripturas certas et 
claras, that is, according to the certain and clear passages of Scripture. And Luther 
refers, "The holy teachers have the way of interpreting Scripture, that they take 
bright, clear sayings, and thereby make clear the dark, wavering sayings." 11) 

In order to understand clearly the position of the orthodox teachers on this 
point, we must bear in mind three things. 

1. The orthodox teachers distinguish two parts in Scripture: clear Scripture 
and dark Scripture. Clear Scripture is the clear Scripture that needs no 
interpretation; dark Scripture is the dark Scripture that needs explanation. Luther 
says, "So now we must notice first of all that some sayings testify of Christ as bright 
and light, and some as dark and hidden." 12) 

2. The orthodox teachers hold that all the articles of the Christian faith are 
revealed in the perfectly clear passages of Scripture, which need no interpretation 
at all 13). Augustine writes: 14) "In the clear passages of Scripture is found all that 
pertains to faith and life." Chemnitz 15) writes, quoting from Augustine, "Many 
passages of Scripture are put into clear and transparent words, which need no far- 
fetched interpretation, but interpret themselves. To speak with Augustine, access to 
these passages is open to scholars and unlearned (accessus patet et doctis et indoctis). 
And in these, which are clearly in 


10) Muller, p. 284, § 60. 11) St. L. ed. XX, 856. 

12) Erl. ed. 18,115. 

13) The term "scriptural interpretation" is used in a twofold sense. On the one hand, we 
think of "scriptural interpretation" as the removal of obscurities. Thus the word is used when we 
say that passages of Scripture are so clear that they need no interpretation. Secondly, by 
"interpretation of Scripture" we also mean the activity of the exegete, which consists in enarratio, 
that is, in the narration, exposition, and presentation of the content of Scripture precisely from 
the clear passages of Scripture. This is the noblest activity of the exegete. In this Luther was a 
master, as we see, for example, from his Enarrationes in Genesin. But of course the exegete 
is also to remove obscurities, which Luther calls the "other" business of an interpreter of 
Scripture. But this "other" business does not take place with all passages of Scripture, because 
there are many passages of Scripture in which there are no obscurities to be removed. 

14) De doctrina christ. II, 9 (ed. Bruder, Lipsiae 1876, p. 41) : In eis enim, quae aperte 
in scripturis posita sunt, inveniuntur illa omnia, quae continent fidem moresque vivendi. 

15) Examen, p. 65. (Berol. 1861.) 
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of Scripture, everything that belongs to faith and life is found." Luther speaks of these 
clear passages of Scripture when he says: "If faith only hears the Scriptures, they 
are so clear and light to it that it says, without all fathers' and teachers' glosses" 
(interpretations), "That is right; | also believe that." 16) And Luther is so firmly 
convinced that the whole Christian doctrine is revealed in such clear passages, 
which need no explanation at all, that he gives the advice: "He who cannot 
understand the dark, let him stay with the light." 17) Such a one need not fear that 
any article will be lacking in his doctrine of faith, for, declares Luther immediately 
beforehand, "If there is a dark saying in Scripture, only do not doubt, there is certainly 
the same truth behind it which is clear in the other place." The Lutheran dogmatists 
repeat almost in the same words the proposition that every article of faith is revealed 
somewhere in Scripture in clear words intelligible to every Christian. 

3. These clear passages of Scripture, which need no explanation and 
contain the whole of Christian doctrine, these are the "scripturae certae et clarae," the 
"regula," the "faith," according to which the explanation of the dark passages must be 
carried out. And the actual use of these clear passages, without any human 
interpretation and interpretation, to elucidate the dark passages-this is what the 
orthodox teachers call the interpretation of Scripture, which corresponds to "faith" or 
the "analogy of faith." If anyone makes the demand that even the clear passages of 
Scripture should first be reinterpreted and subjected to a "higher standard," he 
demands no less than the abandonment of the possibility of explaining Scripture by 
Scripture itself. There would be a progressus in infinitum, and human opinion and 
rhyme would be placed on the throne in the Church in place of the scripturae certae et 
clarae. 

Luther is very firm on this point. For him, it is all a matter of maintaining that 
the clear passages of Scripture do not require interpretation. He explains that one 
can neither teach the truth in the Christian church nor defend against error through 
polemics if one allows oneself to be persuaded that even the clear sayings must be 
explained again. If one were to agree to this, then everything would be over; this 
would simply mean laying down one's arms. He called it an unworthy mockery of the 
truth and the end of all scriptural explanation when Carlstadt demanded that the 
meaning of the words of the Lord's Supper must first be established by comparison 
with John 6. He wrote: "That you teach me that passages of Scripture are to be 
interpreted by comparison with other passages, and that, trusting in this rule, you 
begin to interpret even the sixth verse of John. 


16) Interpretation of the 37th Psalm. St. L. ed. V, 335. 
17) op. cit., 338. 
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Chapter of John, as it were, as a light to draw upon the words of the Lord's Supper- 
here, | pray thee, hear me patiently. If every passage of Scripture must be 
interpreted by another passage of Scripture, where will there be an end of comparing 
the passages of Scripture? For in this way it will come about that no passage of 
Scripture will be certain and clear, and such a comparison of one passage with 
another will take place ad infinitum. In this way another will presume to interpret the 
sixth chapter of John by the Lord's Supper, just as you presume to interpret the 
Lord's Supper by the sixth chapter of John, and he will make use of your rule, 
namely, that one passage must be explained by another. Do you not feel that you 
have here laid a very unreliable foundation, and are concluding from the particular 
to the general (ex particulari ad universale procedere)? For this rule: one passage must 
be interpreted by another, is without doubt only something particular, namely, a 
doubtful and obscure passage must be interpreted by a clear and certain one. For 
to interpret clear and certain passages by comparing them with others is to mock 
the truth unworthily (nequiter veritatem illudere) and to bring clouds into the light. 
Likewise, to interpret all passages by comparison with others would be to throw the 
whole of Scripture into an infinite and uncertain heap (totam Scripturam in infinitum et 
incertum chaos confundere). Is not this clear enough? No doubt thou perceivest very 
well that this is so." 18) When Zwingli, Ecolampad, and others offered to be 
instructed with the Scriptures, but thereby made the condition that the words of the 
Lord's Supper should at first be regarded as uncertain and in need of interpretation, 
Luther replied: "It is only the wantonness and idle malice of the wretched devil, who 
mocks us by such enthusiasts in this great matter, that he pretends to be wise with 
the Scriptures, so far from putting the Scriptures" (that is, the clear words of the 
Lord's Supper) "out of the way beforehand, or making his conceit of them. It is as if 
| were to take away a man's weapons with cunning words, and give him weapons 
painted on paper like his own, and then offer to defy him, so that he may strike me 
with them or defend himself against me. O, that would be a bold hero to spit at, and 
with lungs to cast out to the village, where he would do it in earnest, or would be but 
a good carnival laughter, where it would be "scandal" (jest). In like manner do these 
enthusiasts also unto us; they seek beforehand to change the Scriptures out of their 
natural words and sense into their words and sense, and afterwards to boast that 
we have 


18) St. L. ed. XX, Z27. letters of De Wette III, 233. 
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not writing, that the devil may have his laughter at us, or rather that he may surely 
strangle the defenceless. But he that serveth out of the matzos, let him speak one 
word, that is, no; and they shall stand as butter in the sun. So this is the sum of it, 
that we have for ourselves the light, dry Scripture, which thus reads, 'Mehmet, eat, 
this is my body,’ and it is not necessary for us, nor shall it be imposed on us, to have 
Scripture over such a text (though we can do it abundantly), but they shall bring up 
Scripture which thus reads: This signifies my body', or: "This is the sign of my body. 
For this time we will not do the devil honour, that we should have more writing than 
this saying: For though we put on all the spectacles that are in the world, yet in no 
evangelist do we find it written: Take, eat, this is the sign of my body, or, This signifies 
my body; but this we find without all glasses, so that even young children may read: 
Mehmet hin, essenet, das ist mein Leib.' Therefore We beseech the enthusiasts, 
they will not desire of us, to prove this text: "This is my body.'" 19) Again and again 
Luther states that the possibility of polemic rests on the fact that we have passages 
of Scripture for the whole of divine truth which need no gloss or interpretation. He 
writes, for example, to Wider Emser: "Therefore it is to be known that Scripture 
without all gloss is the sun and all light, from which all teachers received their light, 
and not again. This is evident from the fact that where the fathers teach anything, 
they do not trust their doctrine, worry that it is too dark and uncertain, and run to the 
Scriptures, take a clear saying from them, so that they may illuminate their thing, just 
as one puts light into a lantern. . .. How should they have overcome the heretics, 
where they would have contended with their own glosses? They would have been 
taken for fools and nonsensical; but since they led such clear sayings, which need 
no glosses, that all reason was caught with them, the evil spirit itself with all heresies 
had to give way to them." 20) Luther, of course, also knows the activity of a teacher 
by which he seeks to understand dark passages of Scripture in the light of clear 
passages. But Luther distinguishes this activity from the leading of the clear 
passages of Scripture, which need no explanation. He writes: "There is a different 
kind of study in the Scriptures when one interprets dark Scriptures and figures; this 
is called a hunting work, where one seeks and sows some "amusing" (i.e., serving 
for amusement) "understanding, as the game, but the study that serves for war is 
that one is known in the Scriptures, as St. Paul says: 'mighty' and rich with clear 
sayings, as with a bare drawn sword, without all the 'wisdom' of the Scriptures. 


19) St.L. ed. XX, 780-782 20) St. L. ed. XVIII, 1293. 
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Glosses and interpretations to dispute, as the golden spits in Solomon's temple 
signified, that the adversary, overcome with Bright Light, may see and confess that 
the sayings of God are alone, and need no man's interpretation." 21) 

Thus the orthodox teachers have held fast to the principle of Scripture in the 
sentence: Scripture is to be interpreted "according to faith," and have excluded 
subjectivism, human opinion and rhyme, which is always trying to hide behind the 
"analogy of faith." F.P. 

(To be continued.) 


The intersynodal conference in Fort Wayne. 


(Continued.) 

After what the opponents thought they could produce from the Confession in 
support of their doctrine had been cleared out of the way in the manner indicated, 
the representatives of the Synodical Conference occupied themselves chiefly with 
the direct proof that Scripture and Symbol teach the very opposite of what the 
opponents say about the reluctance. D. St6ckhardt stated immediately in his first and 
in later speeches: 

"The theory of the opponents violates the main sayings of Scripture which deal 
with conversion, and from which the Lutheran Confession draws its expositions. 
Thus against Ephesians 2, where it says: "You also, being dead in trespasses and 
sins... God also hath quickened us with Christ, being dead in trespasses and sins; 
we are all by nature dead in sins, spiritually dead. Spiritual death comprehends in 
itself the numbness to all good, the incapacity in spiritual things, that is, in such things 
as pertain to God and blessedness. Thus the natural man can contribute nothing, 
nothing at all, to his conversion and improvement. Now our opponents affirm that 
man neither deserves nor brings about his conversion by refraining from wilful 
opposition, but in fact by their theory they establish in the unconverted man a modus 
agendi in spiritualibus. They teach that man can only abandon willful reluctance by 
virtue of the grace that works on him. But grace, according to their view, works in 
this preliminary stage of conversion only the facultas non resistendi, not the act of non- 
resistance. It is not gratia determinans, grace does not determine and decide man, 


21) op. cit., 1293 f. 
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He is the only one who can make the right use of the power and ability he has been 
given. If the opponents were to say this, they would soon be confronted with the 
mystery of discretio personarum, from which they would like to escape. They could not 
then explain why God decides the one to spend de facto reluctance and not the other. 
Nay, when man makes a right use of the power and ability given him, he does so 
from his own. And thus, indeed, the unconverted man does something, agit aliquid, 
does something, on which his conversion depends, yea, which his conversion 
infallibly entails. But then he is not spiritually dead. A spiritually dead man can do 
nothing at all in the matter of his conversion and blessedness, nor can he use 
spiritual powers and faculties, use them properly. 

"Our opponents statute an effect and influence of the word and grace of God 
upon the unconverted man, an influence with effect, by virtue of which man can 
leave off wilful reluctance, an effect of God upon man, which first makes conversion 
possible, that is, precedes it, in which man at first still remains unconverted. With 
this assumption, too, "they nullify the term 'dead,’' 'spiritually dead.' Luther describes 
once, in the interpretation of the 91st Psalm. In spiritual and divine matters 
concerning the salvation of souls, man is like a pillar of salt, like Lot's wife, even like 
a block and stone, like a dead image that needs neither eyes nor mouth, neither 
mind nor heart: For man neither sees nor recognizes the cruel, fierce wrath of God 
against sin and death, but continues always in his security, even knowingly and 
willingly, and comes over it into a thousand perils, finally into eternal death and 
damnation, and there no pleading, no entreaty, no admonition, yes, also no censure, 
rebuke, yes, all teaching and preaching is lost with him before he is enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit, converted, and born again.’ Neque ab eo ad interitum cursu homo 
precibus, admonitionibus, obsecrationibus, minis, objurgationibus revocari se patitur, nulla 
doctrina, nullae conciones apud eum locum habent, antequam etc. Yea, the natural man 
is like a dead image, like a pillar of salt, like stone, he cannot see, hear, grasp, 
understand, receive into himself spiritual, divine things. All exhortation, entreaty, 
entreaty, all teaching and preaching is lost with him, is of no avail, accomplishes 
nothing, works nothing, finds no room with him, helps nothing, that he may be 
brought back from his course to destruction, before he is enlightened and converted 
by the Holy Spirit. The first effect and influence of God upon a spiritually dead man, 
which has real effect, is conversion or spiritual animation. Conversion consists in 
this, that God, by Word and Spirit, enlightens the inner eye and ear of man, his mind, 
heart, and will. 
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He will be opened and renewed so that he can inwardly hear, see, grasp, 
understand, hear and accept what is said and promised to him in the Gospel and 
really grasp, hear and accept it. Before this happens, there is no room for teaching 
and preaching, and nothing will help or help to bring him back from his wilful 
reluctance or to keep him from it. 

"Our opponents strike out the word 'dead,' 'dead in trespasses and sins," from 
the Bible, and strike out the whole sentence: 'Since we were dead in sins, God made 
us alive.' In this sentence death and life immediately collide. The making alive, 
conversion, begins in the midst of death. Before conversion there is in man only sin, 
death, darkness, and corruption. The first glimmer of light and life is already the 
making alive, the conversion. Such a preliminary stage of conversion, as is 
constructed on the other side, such an intermediate stage between death and life, 
is utterly excluded here. 

"Scripture testifies, Rom. 8, that the mind of the flesh is enmity against God. 
Resentment against God is innate in man, and this then develops and increases 
with the years into more and more conscious and energetic opposition to God. And 
just when God approaches man, then it becomes apparent how man is minded 
against God, then the innate enmity against God becomes all the more lively and 
vigorous. When the law is held up to the carnal man, he becomes all the more hostile 
to God. When the gospel is preached to him, it is a foolishness and a nuisance to 
him. And so man resists God according to his kind and nature, and resists Him 
completely and utterly, in every way, with all the strength and fiber of his soul, 
because his mind is only enmity against God, until God changes his nature and 
takes away his heart of stone and gives him a heart of flesh instead. Ezek. (11) 
Before this change, before conversion, there is absolutely no room in the mind, in 
the inner being of man, for any non-resistance. He who ascribes any non-resistance 
to the still unconverted man, erases such sayings as Rom. 8:7 from the Bible. 33) 


33) "As to Scripture and Scripture proof, several speakers of the opposite party referred 
to the example of Paul, who 'in ignorance,' as he himself says, persecuted the church of God, 
as to the example of the Jews, who, as Scripture says, ‘in ignorance’ nailed Christ to the cross; 
Paul and those Jews had not wilfully resisted. It was replied that the expression 'in ignorance’ 
here indicated that Paul and those Jews had not yet come to the extreme, to hardening, to 
sinning against the Holy Spirit. And so on that side, too, the wilful resistance was described as 
the state of hardening. But, it was replied, the state of the hardened, who have rejected all grace, 
goodness 
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"The 'conduct' of man taught by the antitype, the omission of wilful reluctance 
before conversion, for the sake of conversion, is, by the way, not only contrary to 
Scripture and the Confession, but is also a concept which dissolves into itself. The 
proposition that God makes an obedient will out of a recalcitrant will, and willing 
ones out of unwilling ones, has sense and reason. As soon as the reluctance, 
whatever one may call it, begins to give way, man's heart and will also incline toward 
God and become obedient to God. On the other hand, an omission of reluctance, 
of whatever kind this reluctance may be, which does not coincide with faith and 
obedience, is an absurdity." - D. Stub also emphasized that it is a perverse 
assumption to say that a man refrains from inward reluctance (natural or wanton) 
to the gospel, and yet he is not converted. It is impossible to imagine a man in whom 
this inner reluctance is broken, but in whom the right will is not yet found. One 
cannot imagine a man in whose heart there is a vacuum in relation to the gospel 
and nothing positive, from which the former unwillingness has disappeared, but in 
whose place no willing has yet taken place. With the removal of the inner reluctance, 
conversion itself was set. And this was neither wholly nor partly the work of man, 
but an act of God's creation. 

Against the Ohio doctrine of natural and wilful resistance, and especially 
against the assertion that God does not and cannot convert men who contumaciously 
resist converting grace, among other things, this argument was made: The most 
important piece in the whole doctrine of conversion is evidently to our opponents 
their distinction between natural and wanton reluctance to converting grace. The 
natural reluctance is to them that which is common to all men in consequence of 
their innate depraved nature. This reluctance does not make conversion impossible. 
Willful reluctance against converting grace, on the contrary, is an evil will increased 
beyond the natural degree common to all men. This reluctance obstructs the way 
of the Holy Spirit, that He cannot have His work of conversion in man, and the 
refraining from this reluctance must therefore be present if man is to be converted 
and God is to convert him. And to refrain from this reluctance is also in the power 
of the still unconverted man. At the time when man exercises wilful resistance 
against the converting grace, 


and patience of God exhausted, from which God has withdrawn his hand, on which the Holy 
Spirit has ceased his work, is something different from the pre-stage of conversion, fabricated 
by the opponents, in which man, as has always been expressed, may, by virtue of grace working 
upon him, refrain from wilful reluctance." 
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he can leave the same with the powers he then has, he can leave it by virtue of the 
grace that is at work in him. But here our opponents not only present a false 
doctrine, but they also contradict themselves. On the one hand they say that a man 
can only refrain from wilful opposition to converting grace in virtue of grace. At the 
same time, however, they declare that this reluctance does not necessarily flow 
from the corrupt nature inherent in all men, but is rather an evil will in some men 
that is increased beyond the natural measure common to all men, as, for example, 
murder and adultery. But if this be the case, the natural man must be able, by purely 
natural powers, to refrain from this particular wickedness of wanton reluctance, just 
as he can refrain from murder by purely natural powers. Our opponents' doctrine of 
wanton reluctance labors with an inner contradiction. 34) 

If our opponents' doctrine of willful and natural reluctance were correct, our 
Confession would have entirely overlooked the most important piece in the doctrine 
of conversion. The Formula of Concord should have made this distinction ex 
professo and strongly emphasized it 


34) The opponents also speak contradictorily of the powers with which the still 
unconverted man can refrain from wilful resistance to grace. Sometimes they say that he can 
then (that is, at any time) refrain from it, if (that is, as long as) he exercises it, and that with the 
powers which he then has (that is, as long as he thus resists). Soon they emphasize that he 
could only leave off this reluctance by virtue of the grace working on him and with powers that 
were not yet inherent in him as a permanent possession. In Detroit, D. Schmidt derived this 
faculty from the fact that man remained a personality even after the fall. In Fort Wayne he 
repeated similar thoughts. And when D. Stéckhardt had shown that the assumption of such a 
faculty in the still unconverted man was in conflict with the teaching of Scripture that man is 
spiritually dead, D. Stellhorn replied: one must not forget that the natural man is spiritually dead, 
but not dead at all. This agrees with D. Schmidt's statement. The fact that the fallen man is still 
a personality, that he still has understanding and will, and is not dead at all, involves, according 
to our opponents, a certain freedom of choice also with reference to the spiritual, and includes 
in itself the natural faculty of being able, though not of one's own strength, to refrain from wilful 
reluctance, but certainly the power, the natural power (precisely because man has remained a 
personality and is not dead at all) to be able to use the powers of grace offered by God, or the 
power to determine of himself the right use of these powers and also actuate of himself to use 
these powers and to leave off wanton resistance. If we are not mistaken, D. Schmidt also 
asserted earlier that man could refrain from wanton reluctance out of natural forces. However 
this may be, our opponents seem to be united in the proposition that man's natural powers are 
sufficient for him to use the powers of grace offered by God, and by means of these to determine 
himself to refrain from wanton resistance. 
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should be. This distinction between natural and wanton reluctance alone, according 
to our opponents, throws the right light on conversion. But the fact is that there is 
not a single passage in the whole Formula of Concord in which this distinction is 
made and emphasized. Our opponents are unable to cite a single passage from the 
Formula of Concord in which it is really taught and clearly and unambiguously stated 
that under the influence of grace the still unconverted person has the power to 
refrain from wilful opposition to the converting grace, and not a single passage in 
which it is really taught that God does not and cannot convert unruly persons until 
they refrain from wilful opposition. And yet, if our opponents were right, the Formula 
of Concord should have greatly emphasized and emphasized just this part of the 
natural and wilful reluctance, and of the power of the still unconverted man to leave 
off this reluctance. This refraining from wilful reluctance is, according to our 
opponents, the right conduct on which conversion depends in such a way that it 
always occurs, but also infallibly, as soon as man does it by virtue of grace. 
According to our opponents, in the question of conversion, on this conduct of man 
depends not merely something, but much, yea, rightly (namely, not understood as 
a meritorious or effectual cause), everything. This omission of wilful reluctance is to 
them the thread on which everything finally hangs, the point at which everything is 
finally decided. The fact, therefore, that our Confession nowhere distinguishes 
between natural and wanton reluctance, and says not a syllable of the power and 
ability of the still unconverted man with reference to this reluctance, is destructive to 
the theory of our opponents. If the doctrine of our opponents were correct, our 
Confession would simply have omitted the most important piece in the doctrine of 
conversion. 

If our opponents’ theory of reluctance were confessional, the Formula of 
Concord would have to emphasize, strongly emphasize, every time it speaks of 
those who are not converted, that it was not reluctance in general, but a very specific 
kind of reluctance, wanton reluctance, which prevented their conversion. But this is 
not the case in the Formula of Concord. It is occasionally content with the mere 
expression "resist," without adding the proximate definition "wilfully" or "refractory," 
which is absolutely necessary according to the doctrine of our opponents. 35) - 
Conversely, when our Confession speaks of such as are converted, it ought most 
carefully to avoid the expressions "refractory," "contumaciter," "hostile," "knowingly 
and willingly," and the like. But here they are used in all sorts of expressions and 
again and again. 


35) E.g. pp. 712, 39; 713, 40 in the German text; 713, 41. 
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used. 36) And that our Confession also identifies the expression "wilfully" with 
"unruly" and "contumaciter," and that therefore one is also justified in interchanging 
the one expression with the other, is irrefutably shown on page 608, 37) compared 
with page 555.° ) In the first passage mentioned, the German "unruly" is rendered 
with the Latin "contumaciter," and in the second, the German "wilfully" is likewise 
rendered with "contumaciter. - Further, when our Confession describes the people 
who are not converted, it lays the emphasis not on the adverbia "contumaciter," 
"wilfully," "unruly," and the like, but on the adverbia "perseveringly," "for and for," 
"all the time," "semper," "perseve- ranter." Page 608° ), for example, it is said: Those 
who "stubbornly, perseveringly resist," "contumaciter et perseveranter repugnant," do not 
receive the Holy Spirit. Page 603*° ) but the adverb "contumaciter," "refractory," is 
omitted, and it is simply said, They that "always (semper) resist the Holy Ghost, and 
for and for also resist the known truth," are not converted. Yes, in the very same 
paragraph the truth is emphasized that in conversion a "refractory" will becomes an 
obedient will. The same is true of the passage on page 713, where the German text 
also omits the adverb "widerspenstig" or "wanton." It is there said that God would 
condemn such as "resist and persist therein." And when the Latin text says: "obstinati 
in ea contumacia perseverant," this is only a further proof that resistance in the sense 
of the Formula of Concord is always and everywhere "contumacia. 41) In addition to 
this, the Formula of Concord also refers to the reluctance in the flesh of the Christian 
as "contumacia" and "rebellio quaedam". 42) 


36) E.G., S. 593, 21; 592, 18; 594, 24; 526, 17; 603, 60; 609, 88. 
37) § 83. 38) § 12. 39) § 83. 40) § 60. 
41) U. 0., § 40. 


42) 608, § 84. The Formula of Concord also rightly calls reluctance in Christians 
"contumacy," for the flesh in Christians is not a hair better than the flesh of the unconverted. At 
Fort Wayne this was also admitted and downright asserted by D. Allwardt. At the same time, 
however, the opponents held fast to the other assertion, that in the flesh of Christians there is 
only the lower kind of natural reluctance and no contumacia. D. Stellhorn helped himself here 
by asserting that the usage of the language with reference to reluctance in the Formula of 
Concord had not yet been clarified. From the unconverted the Christian differs, so far as the 
reluctance of his flesh is concerned, not both by a different kind of reluctance, but rather by not 
reluctant "altogether," "wholly" (prorsus), and being "altogether" (totus) a servant of sins. (608, 
§ 83. 85.) The "wholly" (totus) and "wholly" (prorsus) do not want to be understood qualitatively, 
but quantitatively. In the Christian is found not merely, not vainly, pure reluctance, but also the 
new man with his new will. 
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The doctrine of our opponents, that God does not and cannot convert the 
unruly, and that the still unconverted man, by virtue of grace, can and must leave 
off wilful reluctance, by which the ordinary way is obstructed to the Holy Spirit, 
before God converts him, is further in straight contrast with the repeated statements 
of the Formula of Concord, that man resist, and that knowingly and willingly, sciens 
volensque, hostile and hostiliter, contumaciter and recalcitrant, until he be converted, 
until he be converted. Page 592 f. It is said, that the natural man, and the natural or 
carnal free-will, is of a kind and nature altogether wicked, and contrary and hostile 
to God (rebellis et inimicus), and too vigorous, lively, and active to all things 
displeasing and repugnant to God; and that, before the regeneration, he is contrary 
and hostile to God's law and will, and of an innate, wicked, contrary nature, hostilely 
resists God and his will, where he is not enlightened and governed by God's Spirit. 
43) Before the new birth, therefore, and when he is not converted by God, man 
resists, and by his nature can only resist, and that hostilely and unruly. Page 593 it 
is stated that "man," every man, as he is by nature constituted, has a "rebellious 
enmity" against God, that he always continues in his certainty, even knowingly and 
willingly, sciens volensque, and that with him all entreaty and entreaty, admonition 
and chastisement and rebuke, yea, all teaching and preaching is lost (neque ab eo 
ad interitum cursu homo precibus . . revocari se patitur), before (antequam) he is 
enlightened, converted, and born again by the Holy Spirit.44) Of the doctrine of our 
opponents, that man, under the influence of the Word, has power to leave off wilful 
and knowing reluctance, and that God does not and cannot convert man unless 
man first leaves off this reluctance, by which the way is obstructed to the Holy Spirit, 
not a syllable is found here, nor is any room left for this doctrine between the lines. 
- Page 594 it is said, that before and before (antequam) a man is converted and born 
again by the Holy Ghost, he can outwardly hear the Gospel by natural powers, and 
to some extent (aliquo modo) contemplate it, and also speak of it, but that he 
(inwardly) thinks this word foolishness, cannot believe it (neque credere potest), and 
just then, when he hears or reads God's word, thinks himself worse than a block, 
and is rebellious (rebellis) and hostile to the will of God, unless the Holy Spirit be 
strong in him, and kindle and work faith in him.") Here, too, no loophole is left for 
the opposing doctrine of the ability of the still unconverted man (the willful 


43) L.c.,§ 17.18. 44) |..c., § 20-23. 45) L.c., § 24. 
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The first is the fact that God is not able to convert the unruly. Only one other passage 
may be pointed out here, which falls in the midst of the passage from which our 
opponents seek to prove their doctrine of the powers of the still unconverted man. 
Page 602 it is said that man can do nothing at all for his conversion, and in such a 
case is much worse (multo deterior) than a stone and a block, because he resists the 
word and will of God (of course in the manner described by the Formula of Concord: 
knowingly and willingly, contumaciously and contumaciter), resists with his will until 
God awakens him from the death of sins, until he is converted, donec ad Dominum 
conversus fuerit.46) If our opponents were right, all these passages in the Formula of 
Concord would read something like this: It is true that a man often resists (for the 
very generality in which the Formula of Concord speaks of contumacia is not 
compatible with the position of our opponents) the converting grace knowingly and 
willingly, hostilely and recalcitrantly, hostiliter et contumaciter; but God does not and 
cannot convert man until man purges this reluctance, which obstructs the way of the 
Holy Spirit, which he has and possesses the necessary powers to do as soon as he 
hears the gospel and is under the influence of grace. The refraining from wilful 
reluctance is the necessary condition precedent to conversion. - Yes, that is about 
how our Confession should speak if our opponents were right. But the Formula of 
Concord emphasizes the contrary: man resists in the manner it describes until he is 
converted, donec conversus fuerit, until he is converted. 

If our opponents’ theory of willful resistance to converting grace is correct, 
then the actual converting efficacy of the Holy Spirit, the revival or bestowal of faith, 
can only begin after man has returned from the special wickedness of willful 
resistance to the measure of natural resistance common to all men, or after man 
has ceased willful resistance to converting grace, which, according to Ohio, 
obstructs the Holy Spirit's proper path to conversion. The opponents therefore also 
maintain that God does not and cannot convert recalcitrants or contumacious resisters. 
With this, however, they further contradict all such passages of the Formula of 
Concord which say that God in conversion makes willing ones out of recalcitrants, 
e. g. page 526, where it is said that the Holy Spirit is not given to those "who wilfully 
and persistently resist him (ex proposito et pertinaciter), for God in conversion makes 
willing ones out of the unwilling (ex nolentibus volentes facit) and dwells in the willing, 


46) 602, § 59. 
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As Augustine speaks".47) According to Ohio, our Confession should have omitted 
the word "persistently" here and said something like this: To those who wilfully resist 
the Holy Spirit is not given, for God converts only such people, and can convert only 
such as refrain from wilful resistance. There is not a syllable of that here. On the 
same page below it is literally said: "But against this it is rightly said (recte docetur), 
that God in conversion by the drawing of the Holy Spirit (per Spiritus Sancti tractionem, 
id est motum et operationem) makes men out of recalcitrant, unwilling men (ex 
hominibus repugnantibus et nolentibus volentes homines faciat).". 48) What our 
opponents reject, the Formula of Concord here designates as the right doctrine: 
God makes willing men out of unruly ones, i. e., he converts them. And what God 
does, He is able to do. What is really done, that is also possible. - On page 603 
conversion is further described thus: "But God the Lord begets the man whom he 
wills to convert (quem convertere decrevit), and begets him so that a darkened mind 
becomes an enlightened mind, and a rebellious will (ex rebelli voluntate) becomes an 
obedient will. And this the Scripture calls creating a new heart." 49) On page 609 
the Formula of Concord again emphasizes that God "in conversion makes willing 
(volentes et promtos) out of unruly and unwilling (ex rebellibus et nolentibus) by the 
drawing of the Holy Spirit. "50) Now if our opponents were right in their doctrine of 
willful reluctance and of man's ability and God's inability with respect to the same, 
all the above statements of the Confession would be false. In their place the 
Formula of Concord should have inserted something like the following sentence: 
Since the unruly or wilful reluctance of man obstructs the proper way of the Holy 
Spirit, that he cannot have his work of conversion in man, and God cannot convert 
the unruly, cannot make them willing, therefore man himself, by virtue of the grace 
offered by God, must leave off wilful reluctance against the converting grace, that 
the Holy Spirit may work in him and convert or revive him. But our confession 
testifies to the contrary, one time and another, that conversion consists precisely in 
this, that 


47) Lo. § 15. 

48) L.c., 526, § 17. In the preceding 16th paragraph the propositions are rejected, 
"Deus trahit, sed volentem trahit," and, "Hominis voluntas in conversione non est otiosa, sed 
agit aliquid." To these propositions, however, the Ohioans must logically confess, for, 
according to their doctrine, God converts only people in whom there is a certain willing and 
doing, people who behave themselves rightly, who leave off wanton reluctance, who put up with 
the work of grace, or behave themselves submissively. 

49) L.c., § 60. 50) L.c., § 88. 
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God makes willing out of unruly and rebellious people. And what God does, He is 
able to do. 

According to our opponents, in the doctrine of conversion everything depends 
on the right distinction between natural and willful resistance to the converting grace. 
Natural resistance is innate and common to all men, and does not make conversion 
impossible. But if a man resists contumaciter, this is a special wickedness, which does 
not necessarily lie in the natural, innate corruption common to all men. This wilful 
reluctance is rather an evil will that is increased beyond the natural evil common to 
all men. - Now if this doctrine of our opponents is correct, our Confession carries a 
false doctrine of the natural, innate corruption in all men. And since we hold it also 
in this piece with our confession, we ought not really here to negotiate at all about 
conversion, but about the doctrine of original sin. The Formula of Concord speaks 
of the natural, innate nature of man, and teaches that "the mind, heart, and will of 
the natural, unborn man (hominis naturalis non renati) in the things of God (in rebus 
divinis) are not only turned away from God, but are also turned and converted against 
God to all evil (non modo a Deo aversa, verum etiam adversus Deum ad omne malum 
conversa et penitus depravata esse). Item, nicht allein schwach, unvermdglich, unfahigt 
und zum Guten erstorben, sondern auch durch die Erbstinde so jammerlich (adeo 
miserabiliter) verkehret, durchgiften und verderbet sei, dass er von Art und Natur 
ganz bdse (ex ingenio et natura sua totus sit malus), and is contrary (rebellis) and hostile 
to God, and is all too strong, lively, and active in everything that is displeasing and 
repugnant to God (ad omnia ea, quae Deus odit, nimium sit potens, vivus, efficax)."51) 
According to the above passage from the Formula of Concord, the contumacy which 
our opponents attribute to a special wickedness, not necessarily lying in the inherent 
corruption of all, lies in the original sin inherent in all men, and in the depraved nature 
and character of man common to all men. Either our opponents or our confession 
thus leads a false doctrine of original sin. - On the same page, the Formula of 
Concord describes original sinful corruption, as follows: "Now if in St. Paul and others 
born again the natural or carnal free will (naturale vel -carnale liberum arbitrium), even 
after the regeneration, be contrary to God's law: much more (quanta magis) will it be 
contrary and hostile to God's law and will before the regeneration: out of this 


51) L.c., § 17. 
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apparently is . . .. that the free will, by its own natural powers, cannot alone work or 
cooperate in anything for its own conversion, righteousness, and salvation, nor can 
it follow, believe, or give its consent (posse) to the Holy Spirit, who through the gospel 
beckons to it God's grace and salvation, but (sed potius) out of an innate, evil 
rebellious nature (pro insita sua rebelli et contumaci natura) resists God and his will ina 
hostile manner, where it is not enlightened and governed by God's Spirit." 62) The 
contumacy, rebellio, contumacia, and hostilis repugnantia, which according to our 
opponents does not necessarily lie in the general natural corruption, but is a 
psychologically incomprehensible, special wickedness of some, lies according to the 
Formula of Concord in the innate nature of man and is a piece of the general original 
sinful corruption in all men. The innate nature of man, according to the Formula of 
Concord, is natura contumax et rebellis. Of the doctrine of our opponents, that 
contumacia is a wickedness in some increased in a psychologically mysterious way 
beyond the innate original sin, our Confession knows nothing. We are thus also 
faced with a choice as far as the doctrine of original sin is concerned: For Ohio and 
against our confession, por for our confession and against Ohio. Page 593 the 
Formula of Concord says that the Holy Scriptures "liken the heart of an unregenerate 
man to a hard stone, which will not yield (qui ad tactum non cedat) to him that toucheth 
it, but resisteth, and is likened to an uncouth block and wild, unruly beast (ferae 
indomitae)." 53) According to the Formula of Concord, this is the nature of the heart 
of every unconverted person. The same is said of the "unruly enmity against God," 
of the "knowing and willing" resistance to the word heard, and that man, in spite of 
all preaching and teaching, will not let himself be called back from destruction (neque 

. . revocari se patitur). And all this is said not only of some men, but of all natural 
men. This is the nature of "man," of every man. This is the condition in which "poor 
fallen human nature" finds itself, which therefore is not capable of conversion by its 
own natural, real (activa et efficaci) skill, efficiency, or ability, but by pure grace, 
through the gracious, powerful action of the Holy Spirit.54) Exactly so on the 
following page, where it is said in general of every unconverted man that he 
considers the gospel he has heard to be foolishness, cannot believe it, behaves 
against it worse than a block, and is contrary and hostile to the will of God.55) In 
short, the doctrine of our opponents 


8. 54) L.c., § 20 et seq. 
9. 55) 594, § 24. 
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of willful reluctance is not consistent with the Lutheran doctrine of original sin. 

Our opponents teach that willful resistance to converting grace is a special 
wickedness added to natural corruption. Whosoever therefore shall leave off this 
peculiar wickedness, and shall do right, God shall convert him. On the other hand, 
he who is guilty of this special wickedness, and does not act rightly, but evil, God 
does not convert, and God cannot convert him. Our opponents, therefore, know a 
special guilt, which must not be found in those who desire to be converted. And the 
absence of this special guilt is to our opponents the last reason why some are 
converted before others. That this doctrine is not symbolical, we have shown from 
the second article of the Formula of Concord. And with this the eleventh article is 
true. It puts the crown on the argument from the second article. Page 716 it says: 
"Item, one is hardened, blinded, given into perverse sense, another, so well in like 
guilt, is again converted (ille vero, qui in eadem culpa haeret, ad Deum convertitur)." 56) 
The unequal guilt, which our opponents so strongly emphasize, is here denied by 
the Formula of Concord par excellence. - On the same page it is said of the 
punishment of hardening which befell the Jews: "For they are well-deserved 
punishments of sins, when God so punishes the contempt of his word in a country 
or people, that it also comes upon the descendants, as is seen in the Jews; by which 
God shows his severity to his own in etzliche countries and persons, which we all 
well deserved, were worthy and worthy (quibus nos omnes malis digni essemus), 
because we behave evil against God's word, and often grieve the Holy Spirit with 
difficulty."57) So again the very opposite of the doctrine of our opponents of the all- 
explaining unequal guilt, and of the peculiar wickedness of wilful reluctance, of 
which some are guilty and others not! - And still more tremendously on the following 
page! First, it is said here, that God owes to Christians also "neither word, nor spirit, 
nor grace," "and when he gives it by grace, we often cast it from us, and make 
ourselves unworthy of eternal life," like the Jews, of whom Act. 13:46. Next, that the 
converted, when they compare themselves with those who are not converted and 
are lost, do not discover in themselves a lesser guilt and wickedness, but find that 
they are quite like them ("ut nos cum illis collati et quam simillimi illis deprehensi"), and 
thus "learn the more diligently to recognize and praise God's pure undeserved grace 
in the vessels of mercy".58) The Alpha and Omega in 


56) L.c., § 57. 57) L.c., § 59. 58) L.c., § 60. 
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of our opponents’ doctrine of conversion, the particular wickedness and guilt which 
are not found in those who are converted and saved, Rejects thus the Formula of 
Concord decisively and in all possible turns. 59) 

All this is also confirmed by the Apology of the Formula of Concord, when it 
writes: "But if it be asked, why then God the Lord doth not by his Holy Spirit convert 
all men (which he well might), and make them believe 2c., (that then) we should 
further say with the apostle: Quam incomprehensibilia sunt judicia ejus et 
impervestigabiles viae ejus (how incomprehensible are his judgments and inscrutable 
his ways)." 60) 

The opponents at Fort Wayne, however, were not very interested in the above 
evidence from Scripture and symbol, as the opposing papers themselves now 
confess, the lowa "Church Gazette" p. 366, the Ohio "Church Gazette" p. 749. 
"Several speakers on the other side, in order to defend their cause, read quotations 
from the writings of old theologians. It was acknowledged on our side, as had been 
done before, that already among the dogmatists of the seventeenth century the 
distinction between natural and wanton reluctance is to be found, as also the theory 
that man, by means of so-called antecedent grace, can and must leave off the latter 
reluctance, if conversion is to come to him. And this was just wrong. The orthodox 
doctrinal fathers of the sixteenth century 


59) The "Theol. Zeitblatter" 1904, p. 72, remark on Act. 13: "So the same grace in the 
Gospel worked first on the Jews, then on the Gentiles, and that for the purpose of conversion. 
The Jews were not converted, the Gentiles were converted. What does the text itself give as an 
explanation of this opposite result? This, that the Jews wilfully resisted converting grace, the 
Gentiles refrained from doing so, and submitted to the order laid down by God Himself for 
conversion and beatification by virtue of grace working upon them. In other words, the different 
result of the same powerful and sufficient grace is the consequence of the different conduct 
towards that grace," etc. With our confession this interpretation of Act. 13 evidently does not 
agree. The Formula of Concord decidedly rejects the explanation that some are converted 
because they, in contrast to others, refrain from wilful opposition, and thus are in lesser guilt. It 
emphasizes that all behave evil and all are equally guilty, and that even those who are saved 
cannot be absolved from the guilt mentioned in Act. 13, 46. What our opponents, with special 
reference to Act. 13:46, as distinguishing in those who are converted and those who are not, is 
found, according to the Formula of Concord (and that also with special reference to Act. 13:46), 
in all, and thus distinguishes nothing. The special guilt as a ground of explanation for the 
discretio personarum is a fiction of which the Formula of Concord knows nothing, and which it 
rather expressly rejects. 

60) L. u. W. 1888, 37. 
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However, this little human feeling was foreign to the Missourians who fought against 
Melanchthon's synergism. It has also been admitted by us that in earlier Missourian 
publications one now and then comes across sentences and phrases concerning 
the wilful resistance and the omission of the same, which one then dropped after 
the doctrinal controversy, but at the same time states that the doctrine of conversion, 
as we now lead it, was also already presented and defended by the fathers of our 
Synod, as this, for example, was the case in the Synodal Report of 1868, which was 
so harshly contested by the opponents. For example, the Synodal Report of 1868, 
so severely contested by the opponents, proves this, in which the well-known 
sentence occurs that God can also take away wilful reluctance." - (According to the 
Formula of Concord, gratia praeveniens is not a grace preparing for conversion to 
come later, but the grace which works faith and thus conversion itself. Page 605, § 
70 ff. it is said: "But because the question is causa efficiente, that is, who works such 
things" (repentance and faith) "in us, and whence man has this, and how he comes 
to it, this doctrine reports: Because the natural powers of man can do or help nothing 
to this end, 1 Cor. 2; 2 Cor. 3, that God, out of immeasurable goodness and mercy, 
precedes us (Deus ineffabili bonitate et misericordia nos praevenit), and His 
(The Holy Spirit has preached the holy gospel, by which the Holy Spirit wants to 
work and bring about such conversion and renewal in us, and by the preaching and 
meditation of his word he kindles faith and other godly virtues in us," etc.). 
Professor Kéhler repeatedly attempted to make the opponents aware that 
they were the victims of a false, untheological method. This was immediately 
prompted by the longer paper which D. Stellhorn read out in order to establish the 
status controversiae. In the same it was operated with "must" and "cannot" and 
"necessary" and "so it would follow with necessity" and "so this results necessarily" 
and "from this it would follow again with necessity" and "it does not go to say" and 
"it must therefore also" and "otherwise it would have to" and "otherwise it would be" 
and "then there would not be in reality", etc. Professor Kohler said that this wrong 
way of theological treatment was the reason why the free conferences remained 
unfruitful. The opponents, unconcerned with the conclusions, should simply state 
with us what Scripture teaches, and then declare: This we believe. And they should 
do likewise with the confession. But it is exegetically and theologically wrong for 
them to pick out a sentence from Scripture or the Confession and to attach to it their 
questionable conclusions, and in the same way to impute to the opponent all kinds 
of false doctrines which he nevertheless rejects. By means of this false method of 
drawing conclusions, thoughts foreign to Scripture and the Confession were foisted 
upon them, while the task of Lutherans consisted in this, 
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to explain what Scripture and the confession teach, without letting reason interfere 
with their conclusions. The opponents would have no understanding at all of what 
it actually means to interpret Scripture or to interpret the confession. He does not 
want to show them now what would become of their own doctrines if one were to 
apply this method of inference to them, about which the opponents, from their own 
point of view, should not complain, since they not only apply this very method of 
inference, but also defend it as the right one.61) F. B. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


61) How easy it is to throw their own doctrines overboard, according to the method of 
inference adopted by our opponents, has also been repeatedly demonstrated by "L. and W.," 
especially in the articles on the analogy of faith, in the doctrines of the Trinity, the Person of 
Christ, the Atonement, the Lord's Supper, etc. The same is true of other doctrines. The same 
is true of other doctrines. If the method of inference is to hold, Ohioans must conclude from the 
fact that there have been, and still are, many millions of men who have not heard of the grace 
of God in Christ, that in reality grace is not universal. Or else, if they will hold to the real 
generality of grace, they must conclude, Since grace is general, but the means of grace reach 
but comparatively few, God must in most cases work without the means of grace, and the 
Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace must be false, and the enthusiasm truth. And if Ohioans 
say, From the Missourian doctrine of election, it necessarily follows, that a man may wallow in 
all vices, and thereby say, If thou be elect, thou shalt yet be blessed,-there is nothing in the way 
why an Ohioan could not speak by this method of inference, and must speak from his 
standpoint: If God foreknew that | should be blessed, | may wallow in all vices, | shall yet be 
blessed, for God cannot err. And vice versa: If God foreknew that | would be lost, | can do 
whatever | want, but | will still be lost, for God cannot be wrong. And about such conclusions 
Ohio could not complain with reason, because in its theology it not only makes extensive 
practical use of the method of inference, but also advocates it theoretically as correct. The 
Formula of Concord, in the second article, rejects this method of inference, when it writes, "that 
of the articles of faith it is to be judged from God's word alone." (589, § 8.) And in the eleventh 
article: "For above that which hath hitherto been spoken of, so hereof, revealed in Christ, God 
hath yet withheld and hid much of this mystery, and reserved it to his wisdom and knowledge 
alone, which we ought not to inquire into, nor to follow our thoughts herein, conclude, or ponder, 
but to abide by the revealed word. For with this our conscience is always much more inclined 
to be troubled than with that which God has revealed to us in his word concerning it, because 
we cannot reason it together, which also we are not commanded to do." (715, § 52. 53.) 
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Paul Gerhardt's complete songs. Jubilee popular edition. Zwickau i. S. 
Verlag und Druck von Johannes Herrmann. 1906. price: 80 Pf.; canvas 


volume 14. 1.50; with gilt edges and cover M. 2.50. 

In the preface to these songs of Paul Gerhardt, the editor, P. O. Willkomm: "That the 
Lutheran Church received the name of the singing church, it owes to the Reformer and his 
companions. For Luther was not only the brave confessor, but also a godly singer of the sweet 
miracle of God, and with his childlike, simple songs, yet so deeply grounded in the Word of God, 
he sang the Gospel, for which he daily risked his life, into the hearts of the German people. That 
is why he is cheaply called the Wittenberg Nightingale. That the Lutheran Church has remained 
the singing church is due in large part to Paul Gerhardt, whose complete songs are herewith 
presented again to the German people in a jubilee edition. Paul Gerhardt is a singer of the 
Lutheran Church, the Church of the pure Word and Sacrament. Like Luther's and his 
contemporaries and pupils, a Speratus, Nik. Hermann, Joh. Mathesius, Nik. Selnecker, and 
others, songs, Gerhardt's songs contain pure doctrine, the doctrine of the divine Word. Although 
in them the subjective moment asserts itself more strongly, in that the poet dwells longer on 
what we human beings feel in relation to the divine acts of salvation, and emphasizes more what 
God works in us and accomplishes through us, and has composed special songs for almost all 
situations and circumstances of human life, his songs are nevertheless just as far from playing 
with human feelings, as is found in the pietistic songs, as from the dry manner with which the 
rationalistic songs refer to the special circumstances. Gerhardt's songs rest firmly on God's clear 
and true Word. They are far from any deviation from the wholesome example of the apostolic 
and prophetic words. One has dared to claim that Gerhardt, the unbending confessor and 
tolerator of the Elector's efforts at union, promoted the union more than the Elector through his 
songs. For many of his songs were such that they could also be sung by the Reformed. This is 
certainly true with respect to songs that deal with general Christian truths. But that a Reformed 
person could honestly sing Gerhardt's songs about baptism and the Lord's Supper is 
inconceivable, because in them the glorious benefits of the sacraments are praised above all, 
but this only happens on the basis of a clearly pronounced confession of the essence of the 
sacraments. And also the different situations and statuses of men, together with their duties, are 
not discussed in a rational way, but are praised from God's Word and illuminated with God's 
Word. Paul Gerhardt is in a special way the singer of the Lutheran Church of all times and 
places. His songs are so full of poetry and melody that everyone likes to sing them, and they 
have therefore become popular very quickly, to which, of course, the work of the composer, the 
cantor Johannes Criger, has contributed a great deal. But this work was made much easier by 
the melodic manner of Gerhardt's poems. And because Gerhardt's songs are truly poetic, they 
have suffered relatively less from the attempts at improvement and watering down of later lines 
than other songs, and so they are still alive among the people almost in their original form. At 
least this is true of a number of them, which form, so to speak, the iron stock of every hymnbook. 
And quite a number of Gerhardt's songs have been translated into foreign languages, partly in 
the same rhythm. In March (the day can no longer be determined, usually March 12 is given) it 
will be 300 years since this divinely blessed singer was born. This anniversary will be celebrated 
in many places. But so that it does not pass without lasting blessing, there is nothing better than 
that his songs, all of his songs, become known again. To make this possible is the purpose of 
this inexpensive jubilee edition of his songs. May the purpose be achieved and this booklet with 
its beautiful contents become a companion for many through good and bad days, cheerful and 
gloomy hours! May the well-tried cross-bearer's songs be a balm for many sore hearts!" 

F. B. 
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BIBLIA HEBRAICA adjuvantibus professoribus G. Beer, P. Buhl, G. 
Dalman, S. R Driver, M. Loebr, W. Nowack, J. W. Rothstein, V. Ryssel edidit Rud. 
Kittel. Pars II Lipsiae. J. C. Hinrichs. 1906. PP. 553-1324. 9X6. Price: 4 
marks, bound 5 marks 20 pennies. Price of the whole work: 8 marks, 
bound 10 marks. 


The first part of this new Hebrew Bible was described and discussed in detail in this journal, 
volume 51, p. 510 f.. By referring back to what was said there, we want to emphasize once again 
that this edition of the Bible represents a great advance over all previous editions known to us 
and can be recommended to all who wish to acquire a Hebrew Bible. For first of all, this edition 
offers the traditional Massoretic text according to a generally accepted, excellent recension; 
secondly, it contains below the text a rich text-critical apparatus, which contains the deviations 
of the Hebrew manuscripts, the differences of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the variants of the 
Septuagint, other Greek translations and the Peschittha; thirdly, the printing is very clear and 
distinct, very correct in vocalization and accentuation, in general a specimen of a beautiful, clean 
Hebrew printing; and fourthly, the price is really set low, considering the cost of production. We 
again give a few examples of the value of the text-critical apparatus in the present part. It is of 
interest to us, who reject the modern critical views of the origin and use of the various names of 
God in the Old Testament Scriptures, to learn that in the passage Isa. 7:14 about 40 Hebrew 
manuscripts do not read the name of God as the common text does, but a proof that the names 
of God were mixed up in the copying. In the difficult superscription Prov. 30, 1, where Luther has 
taken the words XXXX XXXXX XXXXXX as proper names (Leithiel, 

Leithiel and Uchal), the critical apparatus suggests reading '0'* twice, and informs us that this 
reading is also found in three manuscripts. We have long thought this punctuation ("I have 
labored, O God") to be the correct one, but did not know that it also had manuscript grounds. 
That we are otherwise very critical of the editors' suggestions for improvement has already been 
said in the previous discussion. However, a look at Ezek. 5:17 shows that this Bible edition, 
which is in the care of higher critics, can often serve to quickly refute a critic. 5, 17. Some time 
ago a newer radical critic, lahn, in his commentary on Ezekiel, claimed with regard to the textual 
translation that the Mafforetic text had, as the Hebraist F. E. Kénig recently said, "pulled out the 
poisonous teeth" of Ezekiel, that is, softened the threats of the prophet. But the Hebrew text has, 
"And | will send against you famine and wild beasts, and they shall rob you of children," while 
the Septuagint has only kat ti@pyoopai o& 

(and | will punish you) reads. So the surviving Mafforetic text has the stronger threat, the 
Septuagint the weaker. We also note that the present part contains the books of Isaiah to 
Chronicles (according to the Hebrew order), after the first part brought the books of Genesis to 
Kings, and that the whole work can also be obtained in 15 individual hest at the price of 1 mark 
to 1 mark 30 pennies. L. F. 


The Glory of God in Nature. By H. Weseloh. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing 
House. 1906. price: 50 Cts. 

This excellent book, which we have read with great interest and have already 
recommended to young and old in the "Lutheran", we are happy to present here as well. Fr. 
Weseloh not only has a keen eye and a warm heart for the wonders of God in nature, but also 
the right spiritual insight. May the book be a rich blessing! F. B. 
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I. America. 

The "Watching Church" of December 1, referring to the free conference at 
Fort Wayne, writes of the conversion: "For our part we hold fast the infallible 
truth of the gospel, that God wills that all men be saved. This gospel is to be 
preached to all creatures at Christ's command, and by such preaching men are 
called. By such preaching the Holy Spirit himself earnestly and powerfully 
invites men to come to Christ. Just as there is only one baptism, which 
communicates the same things to all, whether they accept them or not; just as 
there is only one absolution, which excludes all from heaven, whether they 
believe it or not; just as there is only one Lord's Supper, which presents Christ's 
body and blood to all, even to those who are unworthy; so there is only one 
calling, which gives birth to all hearts, which gives will and accomplishment to 
all, which gives faith to all. That only a few of the many who are called are 
chosen is because many receive the grace of God in vain, something Paul 
warns against very earnestly, 2 Cor. 6:1. Many receive grace, become 
Christians, and after ten years fall away again, even though the Holy Spirit had 
given them true faith through the Word, and thus the willing and doing of good. 
Another lasts only six months, then he becomes unfaithful again. A third - and 
most of them belong to this class - does not become a Christian at all. But with 
all three the story of their damnation is the same. They were called to Christ; 
the Gospel painted the Saviour before their eyes in a lovely and comforting way, 
so that faith began to glow in their hearts and divine life, given by the Spirit, 
began to stir. But as soon as the new will began to assert itself, the fight against 
the old, evil will also began, as always, which in the case of all three finally 
ended with them pushing salvation away from them, only with the difference 
that one was defeated earlier, the other later. Where a man comes to faith, 
therefore, it is because the Holy Spirit has given him faith through the Gospel, 
without his having done anything further than listen to your words. If a man who 
is called is lost, it is because he received the grace of God in vain; that although 
the Holy Spirit through the gospel gave him faith, and with it the willing and the 
doing, yet sooner or later he thrust salvation from himself." - We cannot 
understand these words otherwise than that, according to the "W. K.," all men 
who hear the Word are born again; that willing, accomplishing, and believing 
are given to them all; that in the hearts of all who hear the Word, faith begins to 
glow, and divine life, given by the Spirit, to stir. In these propositions the 
Buffaloers go beyond the position of the Ohioans, who teach that God only 
gives to all who hear the word the power and the ability to leave off wilful 
reluctance, so as to allow God to make real conversion. According to the 
Ohioans, the reception of the power to conduct themselves rightly in conversion 
is inevitable in all who hear the word. And according to the "W. K." the 
conversionnna itself (the first snarks 
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of faith) is inevitable to all who listen to the Word. Both, then, the Ohioans and the Buffaloers, 
teach an inevitable, and therefore irresistible grace to all who hear the word: the Ohioans the 
universal communication of power to behave rightly in the interest of their own conversion, and 
the Buffaloers the universal conversion or communication of the first sparks of faith. But as the 
Ohioans are unable to cite a single passage of Scripture or symbol in support of their theory, so 
we would not know by what passages the "W. K." sought to prove their doctrine of the quickening 
and conversion of all who hear the word. - Of the eight propositions presented at Fort Wayne, 
the "W. K." of Nov. 15, judges, "We believe that propositions 1-7 also fairly represent the Ohio 
doctrine. Missouri does not misunderstand its opponent." But it is incomprehensible to her how 
it can be asserted in the eighth thesis that Ohio denies that "by grace alone," since in the third 
it is said that according to Ohio the unconverted leaves wanton reluctance "by virtue of grace." 
But the very eighth thesis, in its second part, says by what right this is done. The closer definition 
"by virtue of grace" is no guarantee for the "by grace alone" and does not protect Ohio from the 
justified accusation of synergism. - That the representatives of the Synodical Conference this 
time in Fort Wayne did not want to know anything about any call to silent prayer was mainly due 
to the fact that the Ohio "church newspaper" had interpreted the simultaneous silent prayer at 
the previous conference in Fort Wayne as a communal prayer and had exploited Wider Missouri 
in the usual way. We were thus compelled by the opponents to renounce by deed this 
interpretation and exploitation. By the way, quite apart from the doctrinal position of the 
Synodical Conference in the doctrine of church fellowship, would the editor of the "W. K." wish 
to hold a joint prayer service with the Ohioans, when they also wrote of him in the "Theological 
Journals," among other things, that he had either no mind or no conscience, and in their four 
papers and otherwise did not cease to denigrate personally not only himself, but his fellow 
ministers and Synodical officers? - To the representatives of the Synodical Conference this and 
many a thing else was reason enough, not only to refuse our hand in Fort Wayne for common 
prayer services (or what the opponents thus interpret and exploit), but also our further 
participation in the inter-Synodical conferences. Now, if the editor of the "W. K." thinks this over, 
and respects loyalty of conviction in action on the part of the adversary, also concerning the 
question of church fellowship, will he still want to and be able to repeat after the Ohio "church 
paper" in this matter, "God keep us in grace from such a spirit"? When the free conference was 
announced (though in a somewhat peculiar way) by the Ohioans, the Reading "church paper" 
wrote: "The news actually comes as a surprise. For, from what has been written and negotiated 
on the points in dispute in the papers and journals of the Synods concerned since the last 
intersynodal conference, one had almost to suppose that the idea of further conferences, at 
least so far as Ohio and Missouri were concerned, had been definitely abandoned." (P. 238.) 
Similarly, if we mistake not, the "W. K." spoke out at the time. And not without reason. One may 
wonder that we still remember at all 
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at the recent conference in Fort Wayne. We have therefore found it necessary to make a 
statement on this matter at Fort Wayne and in "L. u. W.". F. B. 

The Baptist "Messenger" complains about the relatively low success of the Baptists in 
recent decades. He cites as the cause the unbelieving criticism which, even in Baptist circles, 
has severely shaken the faith in the New Testament as unbreakable divine truth here and there. 
The "Sendbote" writes: "Where this foundation of faith is shaken, and one doubts the divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, no longer believes the deity of JEsu, and thus cancels the 
atoning work on the cross, denies the bodily resurrection, and objects to the Second Coming of 
JEsu, there is also lacking that certain courage of faith ‘which conquers all the world,’ and one 
cannot exert any influence on men." As a second reason, the "Sendbote" mentions the fact that 
the specifically Baptist principles and truths (?) are no longer emphasized as strongly today as 
they were in the past. Here the "Messenger" includes the doctrine of born-again church 
membership, of the baptism of "believers", of immersion and "that according to the 'New 
Testament' only a Baptist church is a New Testament church and all other churches are not". 
The "Sendbote" writes: "These truths (?) are no longer emphasised as strongly today as they 
were in the past, and as a result the boundary that formerly separated us from those of other 
faiths and instructed us in our specific task is being blurred, so that the essential difference 
between us and others is fading more and more. We have become ‘too liberal’ in the wrong 
sense. We are no longer so radical in Baptist principles as our fathers were, and therein lies our 
weakness. A liberality at the expense of truth always causes a weakening of our inward strength 
and outward influence. Only when we experience a strengthening of our backbone in the holding 
of the truth as we have known and confessed it, will we regain our strength and influence." The 
"Messenger" sees another reason for the decline of Baptists in the fact that the doctrines no 
longer pass into life as they once did. He writes: "Let me give some practical examples. The 
experience of personal salvation formerly came forth in a much more striking manner. The 
inward beatitude manifested itself in a joyful testimony to others to whom one wished to impart 
the same beatitude, and this testimony was sustained by the affirmation of life. The world sensed 
that the members of our churches had become truly blessed people. And this drew them to the 
gospel and to our churches. This explains the fact of the conversions of mainly adults, whereas 
today (in the East at least) most conversions are from among children, and mainly our own 
children. And where mass conversions of adults occur to-day (even in the West), they are chiefly 
emotional people, who are spiritually on the level of children, and are often lost to us again as 
quickly as they were gained, if they are not brought up under faithful care and firmly established 
in the truth. But where are people of the old stamp, who are now the pillars of our churches, won 
today? And where is the cause of this to be sought? Because the truth is not lived as faithfully 
today as it once was. Take the inward renunciation of the world, the standing by the world's 
goods, the 
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Relationship to the amusements of the world. The gulf is more and more bridged, and the 
difference between the world and the church is less and less. There are members in our churches 
today who care more for their earthly advancement than for the highest good of their souls." As 
a final reason, the "Messenger" cites the declining missionary activity of preachers and church 
members. He writes: "In former years every member who was received into our churches 
considered himself a missionary, who at once set to work to testify among his acquaintances the 
truth he had found, and to bring it with him into the assembly, there to come under the sound of 
the word and the influence of the congregation, and then later to deepen the impression made, 
and to remember souls in believing prayer. In this way hundreds and hundreds used to be led to 
the Lord and into the churches. Here lies the secret of the success of our churches in the past. 
But where is such missionary activity to be found among the members of the churches today? 
With some one has only to be glad if they themselves come regularly to the meetings, to say 
nothing of bringing others with them." 
F.B. 

The higher criticism among Methodists. The Lutheran World writes: "That the 
Methodist church has been widely affected by the higher criticism, has become well known. 
Some of the most destructive of the critics in this country, such as Prof. Mitchell, of Boston, 
are members of that church. But there are signs of revolt. There has been much dissatisfaction 
with their Sunday school journal, the charge being made that its leanings were strongly in the 
direction of the critical positions. So strongly has this suspicion become that at the recent 
meeting of the Wilmington Delaware Conference a resolution condemning the Journal was 
passed." - Methodist indifferentism is good ground for rationalism with its higher criticism. The 
fact that more than 250 former Methodist preachers have found employment with the 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 'Congregationalists, and others, also testifies to this indifferentism. 

F. B. 

Episcopalians should pray for the Papal Church. D. Robert Codman, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church for the Diocese of Maine, has permitted the following prayer for the Catholic 
Church in France to be said in the parishes in his jurisdiction: "O heavenly Father, behold in 
mercy our sister, the Catholic church in France, and if it be Thy will that she meet with 
persecution, poverty, or humiliation, let it be for her good and for Thy glory. Grant that she 
may seek her victory not in fame and glorious deeds, not in new wealth and luxury, not in the 
humiliation of her enemies, nor in the triumph of her ambition, but in the power of the 
sacramental life in the priest and people, in the family, and in the home. We ask this in the 
name of our common Lord and Bishop of our souls, to whom be all the glory. Amen." J. 
A.F. 

The Adventists, who separated from the Millerites in 1845, according to the "Christian 
Apologist," at present number 510 preachers, 337 prospective preachers, 571 missionary 
workers, 1892 churches with 66,547 members, and 437 societies not yet organized, with 9220 
members and 60,000 Sunday-school students. The increase during the last year was: 114 
workers, 107 churches, and 11,764 members. The contributions amounted to 
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$510,259. Adventists are found in every state and territory, in the provinces of Canada, in 
Mexico, in all the states of Central and South America, in the West Indies, in all the countries of 
Europe, in Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, South Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
most of the islands of the Pacific. Their first and largest publishing house is at Battle Creek, 
Mich. which employs hundreds of laborers and operates with a capital of nearly half a million 
dollars. Other publishing houses are located in California (with 200 workers), in London, 
Hamburg, Basle, Australia, and other places. Their numerous publications are printed in 40 
languages, some in large editions, and are sold or given away at low prices. In schools the 
Adventists have 6 colleges, 4 academies, 10 industrial schools, 228 parochial schools with 381 
teachers and 6600 pupils. Many converts the Adventists gain through their sanitariums, 27 
larger and 30 smaller institutions with about 2000 workers. Mrs. White, the prophetess of the 
Adventists, who prefigures new revelations about the time of the Last Day, knows how to induce 
her followers again and again to make large donations of money, preaching to them that in 
some years Christ will come, and that then only the Adventists who faithfully keep the seventh 
day will be saved. F. B. 

Union Theological Seminary in New York is sinking lower the longer. Now it has 
already reached Unitarianism. D. Brown, professor of systematic theology at this seminary, said 
in an address to the alumni of this institution: "The Nicene and Athanasian doctrines of the 
Trinity analyze the divine essence and divide it into persons in a manner incomprehensible to 
man. He who assumes a threefold self-consciousness in God thereby destroys monotheism. 
The correct view is that of the one God who manifests Himself in the world and expresses 
Himself. The man Jesus is called the "Lord" because of his deep insight, and this is the result 
of the divine indwelling. This is also the reason why we speak not only of the Father and the 
Son, but also of the Holy Spirit, who spoke through the prophets and now speaks in us. 
Unitarians like Martineau and Channing would have had the right conception of God. He wished 
to be recognized as a brother by the Unitarians of this kind. - It was high time that the 
Presbyterians broke away from Union Seminary some years ago. 

F.B. 

Andover Theological Seminary, Mass, the oldest Congregationalist institution 
(founded 1808), is to be merged with Harvard Divinity School. The main reason is the lack of 
students. There is no lack of money or teachers at Andover. But last year five professors and 
four tutors had only twelve students, to whom four postgraduates were added. The liberal 
theology which has been cultivated in Andover for decades is obviously to blame for this decline. 
The unbelief of the theologians has killed Andover. If the liberals are right, what is the use of 
churches and theological schools? F. B. 

The so-called "institutional church. "The Christi. Ap." writes: "D. Dixon in Boston, who 
spent five years in making his church a successful institutional church by means of a free labor 
supply bureau, free dispensing of medicine, teaching classes, reading rooms, bathing- 
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and other such things, now confesses that the experiment was a failure and that the great 
expectations he placed in it have not been fulfilled. He thinks he has discovered a tendency in 
the institutional church to harm some people by keeping them in poverty precisely because of 
the help given, and to keep others away from the church for that reason. Another error is that the 
work of the institutional church is regarded by the people, and sometimes by the workers 
themselves, as an end and not as a means. Religious work produces far too little fruit as a result 
of other forms of activity. In a word, the chief difficulty of such a church seems in many cases to 
be that the same is too much institution and not enough church." - The issue of the church is to 
preach repentance and forgiveness of sins. Those who lose sight of this, and see their business 
in filling the church at all costs, fall into such follies as the institutional church. F.B. 

The incredulous science. The Lutheran Observer writes: "The 'noted alienist’ who 
pronounced John Alexander Dowie insane, before a Chicago court, may be correct in his 
judgment, but his line of reasoning will not be the ground on which it will be accepted. He 
said that 'anybody who would say that he saw a vision of the Lord in a flaming bush, as is 
related of Moses in the Bible, would undoubtedly be crazy,' - as would anybody who believed 
he was ‘inspired by the Almighty or some occult personage.’ There was, according to the 
reports, no limiting to the present time, but an attempt to represent Moses and all claiming 
inspiration, ancient or modern, - Dowie among the rest, - as in one class, and that class 
‘insane.’ The generalization is so broad that it defeats itself, and will be another nail in the 
coffin of ‘expert testimony." - Materialism, which teaches that there is no God and no immortal 
soul, and that all spiritual life is the product of matter, must declare all religion and all belief in 
God to be madness. 

F.B. 

In our communities, too, voices have been raised here and there that we should 
follow the "ideal" example of the public schools and appoint the teachers at our community 
schools for only one year instead of appointing them permanently. This would be better for the 
teachers and better for the schools. It is interesting to observe how the current in the public 
school field is moving in exactly the opposite direction. For some time now people have been 
agitating at public school teachers' meetings and in educational journals for permanent tenure 
for teachers. And it seems that in not too long a time this demand will be met. Thus, recently, the 
commission which is to prepare for Chicago a draft of a new charter for the city has included in 
it the provision that principals and teachers in the public schools, after the lapse of a probationary 
period of three years, shall be considered as permanently employed, and shall be removed from 
their position only upon complaint filed in writing. In justifying this provision, the Commission 
points out that only in this way can the teacher assume the position to which he is entitled before 
his pupils. The certainty of a permanent appointment would make his difficult office easier for 
him. 
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and relieve him of the constant worry for the future, so that he could now devote himself to his 
profession with diligence and zeal. The greatest damage that the public school had suffered from 
up to now had been the constant change of teachers. This evil would be removed by this 
provision. And it should also be noted that in this way it is made almost impossible for the often 
quite ignorant school directors to leave an efficient teacher on the left and to "hire" an 
incompetent one in his place for no other reason than because the latter is "cheaper. Thus it 
would seem that our system is the most "ideal" after all. Let us therefore confidently stick to it! 
J. A. F. 

Teachers in the public schools. The Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Instruction said in a speech, "There are three classes of teachers in our schools. One class would 
not hesitate to scoff at religion, at the faith of the child and his parents. Another class is indifferent 
to the Christian religion. You see them most seldom in church, never in a Bible class or prayer 
meeting. | would not send my child to any teacher of the first class, and | confess | dread the 
second. But there is a third class: teachers who are religious, and who prove their religion by 
action in their dealings with the children. These are the teachers who do most to prepare our 
young citizens aright for later duties." The influence exercised by the teachers of this last class 
is also, in part, a pernicious one, because they are, with few exceptions, Unionists and adherents 
of the sectarian churches. F.B. 


ll. Abroad. 


The conversions of Catholics to the Protestant Church are increasing more and 
more, while conversions of Protestants to the Catholic Church are decreasing. Thus in 1905 7798 
persons converted from the Catholic to the Protestant Church, while only 809 Protestants 
converted to the Catholic Church. In Prussia 5645 Catholics and 452 Protestants, in Bavaria 294 
Catholics and 169 Protestants, in Saxony 1091 Catholics and 50 Protestants, in Nuremberg 100 
Catholics and 64 Protestants converted to the other church. Concerning some Prussian 
provinces the figures are as follows: In Berlin 381 Catholics became Protestants, but only 2 
Protestants Catholics; in Silesia 932 Catholics and 80 Protestants changed their faith; in the 
Rhineland 776 Catholics and 111 Protestants; in Brandenburg 337 Catholics and 7 Protestants. 
In the last fifteen years (since 1890) the Catholic Church in Germany has lost 47,690 souls to the 
Protestant, and the Protestant Church 4132 souls to the Catholic. (A. E. L. K.) 

Of Wellhausen's construction of the history and religion of Israel, D. Sellin writes: 
"There can no longer be any doubt that we are approaching a revolution in the Old Testament 
field. The system which, developed some thirty years ago, and for the last twenty years or so 
fought only by a minority, has prevailed in our Old Testament chairs, and which in Germany we 
usually call simply, though not quite correctly, Wellhausen's, is showing cracks and fissures at 
all corners and edges. Yes, already the voices are multiplying that it has 'run down’ at all. Our 
congregations, of course, have never dealt with it. 
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could make friends. It is true that, as in the beginning, one gave up protesting against it at 
conferences, etc., which proved to be useless. But one remained conscious of the fact that the 
scheme of natural evolution applied by Wellhausen and others to Israel's history and religion 
could never be reconciled with the ecclesiastical faith, the faith in revelation and miracles. And 
it was with restrained resentment that one adherent of Wellhausen's view jubilantly proclaimed 
in 1896: 'It is conquering one cathedra after another, it is forcing upon itself, by its inherent 
moments of truth, in spite of all the disfavor with which politically and ecclesiastically 
conservative circles so abundantly shower it, the recognition of men of mature judgment and of 
unquestionable religiosity." | believe, then, that it will interest other ecclesiastical circles to hear 
something more detailed about the change which is becoming more and more noticeable. As is 
well known, it stems above all from the opening up of Babylonian literature, or rather of the entire 
literature of the ancient Near East, which has become accessible to us in recent decades 
through discoveries and excavations. It already had a prelude when Hommel in 1897 in his book 
‘Die altisraelitische Uberlieferung in inschriftlicher Beleuchtung' wanted to overthrow the 
Wellhausen construction with the help of the inscriptions. But he had wanted to prove a little too 
much; he not only ran up a storm against its historical and religious-historical structure, but 
above all also against the literary one. And for this, at least for the time being, the material he 
produced was insufficient. So this book remained at first a blow in the water. But now, in recent 
years, with new weapons and more skillful front, Winckler in particular has taken up the attack, 
and it can no longer be denied that Wellhausen's position has been thoroughly shaken." - D. 
Winckler is a Panbabylonian, and thus combats one folly with a second. 

F.B. 

"The Absolute Revelation in Christ and the Historical View of Religion." This was the 
subject of D. Matthes' address at the meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Association in Prussia. 
The historical approach to religion has attained its present importance under the favor of the 
present situation and the scientific enterprise of the present time, with the means of which it 
dares to bring about a complete explanation of the problem of Christianity as a form of the 
religious life of mankind, while fundamentally abandoning its character of revelation. It therefore 
subordinates the Christian religion, which it regards, including its Old Testament precursor, in 
closer connection with the surrounding religions, entirely to the law of development proclaimed 
by science in the peculiarity that applies to the humanities, without paying attention to the 
principled opposition in which the Christian religion stands to the other phenomena not only of 
spiritual life but also of all other religious life. The critique's standard of explanation seeks to 
make the Christian religion intelligible out of the conditions given to the whole of spiritual life, but 
it proves inadequate because of its failure at the decisive point. The correct principles of 
criticism, analogy, and correlativity exceed their justification as methodological guidelines. 
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The question of the history of religions is not one of the main lines of research, as soon as they 
are to be used to decide on the facts of salvation, as is done by the approach of the history of 
religions. 5. (5) In its voluntary self-restriction to the conception of religion as a primordial datum 
of human consciousness, the approach of the history of religions renounces and must renounce 
the answer to the religiously decisive question of the certainty of salvation of Christianity. 6 With 
it it gives up not only the absoluteness but also the normality of Christianity, which can only be 
maintained with the full recognition of the unique supranatural character of Christianity. (7) This 
supranatural character of Christianity is demonstrated in its uniqueness to all other religions in 
the history of salvation, which shows an increasing self-disclosure of God, firmly attested in its 
realization, until the full self-disclosure of God in the absolute revelation in Christ." 

The election of pastors in the unchurched Hansen of the Landeskirchen. Under the 
heading: "How the young clergyman comes to a pastorate in the Protestant Landeskirche" the 
"Voss. Ztg." is reported by a pastor: "Among the laity, the view prevails almost universally that 
the young clergymen in the Prussian regional church are appointed to a parish office by the 
consistories and are employed according to their seniority. However explainable this view may 
be, it is only in the rarest cases confirmed by reality. On the contrary, the young clergy in our 
country are usually dependent on obtaining a parish through applications. But this is a most 
difficult task. And there are a number of young clergymen in our country who have already gone 
through an eight- to ten-year waiting period since passing the second theological examination 
and have applied 150 times or more during this time without having succeeded in obtaining a 
parish. But one should also not believe how it happens in a parish election and what moments 
lead to non-election. Here a candidate is not elected because he has a moustache, there not 
because he is beardless; here it is to the candidate's disadvantage that he is engaged, there 
that he is not engaged; here again one takes offence at the fact that he is positive in a dogmatic 
respect, there that he is liberal; in short, the election of a pastor is a lottery. And there is one 
more point that should not remain unmentioned here. Applications for pastorates often entail 
considerable expenses for the applicant. If, on the basis of his application, the applicant is 
summoned to a trial sermon somewhere, he must pay the travel expenses out of his own pocket. 
And if he is not elected, he sometimes has to cope with the loss of 30 to 40 marks in addition to 
the loss of his hope for a pastorate." 

deacons and deaconesses in Germany. The German deacon institutions currently 
have 2486 members. Not included are 538 honorary or free brothers who are only loosely 
associated with the institutions. The oldest deaconry is the Rauhe Haus near Hamburg, with 
347 brothers; the largest is Nazareth near Bielefeld, which, though only 28 years old, has 367 
brothers in its ranks; the youngest is Trepsa in Hesse, which, founded in 1901, has 60 brothers. 
Of the total number of 2486 Brothers, 264 are engaged in hostel service, 214 in orphanage care 
and rescue home work, 144 in city mission, 130 in abnormal care, 122 in 
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61 are pastors in America (Schafer, in his Leitfaden der Inneren Mission (Guide to the Inner 
Mission), also counts Kropp among the deacon institutions, in any case a confusion of the 
deacon and preacher seminary), 56 elementary school teachers. The rest are distributed among 
the drunkard rescue, the seamen's mission, nursing and similar fields. The labor force of the 
female deaconry is more numerous. The 81 mother-houses have 16,150 sisters in 5822 fields 
of labor. There are 6427 sisters working in nursing, 4183 in community care, 1038 in infant 
school, 849 in infirmary care, 617 in youth education, and 421 in abnormal care. Other fields of 
female diaconia are: Créches, convalescent homes, maid hostels, Magdalen asylums, etc. The 
oldest and largest motherhouse is Kaiserswerth. Founded in 1836, it has 1139 sisters working 
in 288 fields in three parts of the world. Bethel near Bielefeld follows in size with 1008 sisters 
working in 360 fields, mostly in the Rhineland and Westphalia. The area of female diaconia also 
includes the 1036 serving sisters of the Order of St. John. They are all trained in deaconess 
houses. 

The Reformation writes of the New Irvingians or Apostolics, who work actively and 
number about 20,000 souls in Berlin and the surrounding area: "It is appalling that the apostle 
Krebs is simply put in the same line as the Lord Christ. (Krebs was the name of the recently 
deceased ‘apostle’ of this sect.) Niehaus says of him: 'He is not my colleague, nor my playmate, 
nor my brother - but my Lord, my Master!' | am always ashamed when | read in his letters to me 
where he calls himself 'my brother’ and humbles himself to me wretched man." Further, 'That 
Jesus once came in the flesh, all spirits believe and confess; even the devils believe such things, 
and have confessed them: but that Jesus Christ came in the flesh, and is now also living and 
working in the flesh in his apostles, and also wants to be manifested in his apostles only as one, 
this they will not believe.' The Lord in the apostle is the authoritative and decisive ruling power 
in the congregation; all servants and powers have to see to it that the will of the apostle is done 
everywhere.’ From the last words of the apostle Krebs these are to be emphasized: 'Break down 
this temple - | will raise it up again in three days.’ 'l am satisfied! | rejoice! | have done my duty' 
‘Think of everything, do not forget a soul, bring everything to me as a sacrifice’. To this Niehaus 
says: 'Today it is clear before my eyes and the eyes of all - his word is fulfilled! He has paid the 
debt with his body - ! -' Of the last service on Sunday, which Krebs held, Niehaus judges: ‘That 
was no longer a man who spoke there, that could only be Christ, as Father Krebs also brought 
forward at the Lord's Supper: 'This is my flesh, for | have overcome the world, though | still live." 
In Berlin are not merely Lutherans, Reformed, Uniate, and Catholics, but also Baptists, 
Methodists, Mennonites, Adventists, Sabbatians, Albrechts people, Mormons, the Salvation 
Army, Darbists, adherents of the Catholic Apostolic church, and other sects. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "In Berlin are as extra-church communities: 1. the apostolic congregation with 13 stations 
with chapels and congregations; 2. the Catholic-apostolic congregation with 5 stations and 
congregations; 3. the Darbists; 4. the Bap- 
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tists with 8 wards and two deaconess homes, 88 sisters and young men's clubs; 5. the semi- 
Baptist congregation of Rohrbach (Free Evangelical Church); 6. the Methodists with 5 
congregations; 7. the Salvation Army with 18 wards and large homes and resources; 8. the 
Mennonites; 9. the Adventists; 10. the Sabbatarians; 11. the Mormons; 12. the Christian 
Community of St. Michael, with 11 wards, a men's, women's, young men's, virgin's, youth, and 
boys' department, with Sunday schools, sewing and mending schools, a refuge home for fallen 
girls, two people's coffee houses, and a large hospice; 13. the Evangelical Community, with 4 
wards and congregations; 14. the Hohenstaufenstrasse 65 Community; 15. the East Prussian 
Evangelical Prayer Society, with one main and three branch congregations; 16. the 
Theosophical Society." 
F- B. 

Baptists in Central Europe. The "Sendbote" writes: "There are eleven associations in 
Germany. The number of churches is 187, of wards 699, of preachers and elders 255, of chapels 
177. 2577 persons were baptized last year. The membership at the end of 1905 was 35,263, a 
net gain of 1473 over the preceding year. The number of Sunday schools is 462 with 2173 
teachers and 22,224 pupils. Contributions for other than local purposes were as follows: to the 
Federal Treasury, M. 3045; to the Seminary, M. 8368; to Bible, Tract, and Colportage Cause, 
M. 3503; to the Benevolent Fund, M. 4509. In the Balkan States, Bulgaria and Rumania, there 
are 5 congregations with 16 wards, 6 preachers, 13 chapels, and 344 members. Baptized during 
the year were 26. In 12 Sunday schools 305 pupils were taught by 23 teachers. In Austria- 
Hungary there are 5 congregations, 24 stations, 8 preachers, 3 chapels, baptized 83 and the 
present membership is 652. In 7 Sunday schools there are 102 pupils. In Hungary there are 41 
congregations with 423 wards, 29 preachers and 107 chapels. 548 have been baptized and the 
membership is 10,752. The number of Sunday-schools is 120, teachers 302, pupils 2564. In the 
Netherlands there are 18 congregations with 41 preachers and 17 chapels. 131 have been 
baptized and the membership is 1419. There are 2030 pupils in 32 Sunday schools. The number 
of congregations in Switzerland is 9 with 23 wards, 9 preachers and 16 chapels. The number of 
members at the end of 1905 was 621, of whom 38 were baptized last year. Sunday schools 16, 
with 49 teachers and 690 pupils. In Germany, the Balkan States, Austria-Hungary, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, we Baptists as a whole, therefore, have 263 churches, with 1190 
wards, 347 preachers and 321 chapels. 3403 baptisms took place last year and the membership 
amounts to 49,051, 1619 more than the year before. In 625 Sunday schools 27,959 pupils are 
taught by 2651 teachers. In South Africa there are 9 German congregations with 23 wards, 9 
preachers and 16 chapels. 119 have been baptized and the number of members is 1529." 

How Prince Hohenlohe judged the Jesuit Order and its work is revealed most bluntly 
in the passage of his Memoirs, where he writes from Munich on May 9, 1846, after a 
conversation with an ultra-Montan Jesuit leader, under visible inner struggles, as follows: "| now 
suddenly see the abyss into which | was led by the policy of the 
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Jesuits was in danger of being overthrown. The intolerance, the hatred of Protestantism, which 
was quite clear in him, the idea that the Reformation with all its consequences was only an 
opinion, that our philosophical, literary, and other glories and greatnesses were only aberrations 
of the human spirit, is too absurd, and corruption pointing to an inner depravity, than that | should 
and could ever decide, without denying all my past inner life, all my dearest convictions, to give 
even the slightest help to this party. | pray God for strength, that he may keep away from me the 
temptation of this devilish society, which works only for the subjugation of human liberty, and 
that of spiritual liberty, that | may not be misled by promises or threats to depart from the right 
path of truth." Evidently there was no lack of either in this conversation, and it does double honor 
to the Prince's disposition that he receives from it only the impulse "now to break with the whole 
clique." But Jesuit ultramontanism has not become a hair different today than Hohenlohe 
describes it above. (A. E. L. K.) 

Rome and the Assassination. The "Reichsbote" takes the following information from a 
doctoral dissertatiqn on political assassination by W. Platzhoff: "The first beginnings of a right of 
the church to murder are in the papal excommunications; the popes declare the 
excommunicated outlawed, dissolve all oaths and obligations of obedience of others to them, 
allow their murder in the service of the church. Thus Urban II. says they are not murderers who, 
out of ardent zeal for the Mother Church, kill excommunicated persons; he imposes a penance 
on them only if their intention to murder had been one that was not altogether noisy. In the 
Decretum Gratiani, the ecclesiastical book of law, is the sentence: 'They are not murderers who 
kill excommunicated persons.' To this point of view corresponds the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas: 'Heretics may not alone be excommunicated, but may be justly put to death,’ and the 
decision of the Synod of Narbonne in 1227: 'The persons and goods of heretics are left to anyone 
who seizes them.' As late as 1887, Ddllinger, who was nearly 90 years old, in a letter in reply to 
a letter of conversion from the Archbishop of Munich, D. Steichele, pointed out to the latter that 
he had been declared ‘subject to the excommunication imposed on him (Ddllinger) by Steichele's 
predecessor in 1871, with all the canonical consequences attached to it,’ and this sentence, says 
Ddllinger, 'also abandons the body of the banished to the murder steel of any zealot." 

Of the service the missionaries rendered to the sciences, Farrar writes: "Is it nothing 
that through their labor in the translation of the Bible the German philologist in his study 
may have before him the grammar and vocabulary of 250 languages ? Who created the 
science of anthropology ? The missionaries. - Who rendered possible the deeply important 
science of comparative religion? The missionaries. Who discovered the great chain of lakes 
in Central Africa, on which will turn its future destiny? The missionaries. Who have been 
the chief explorers of Oceanica, America, and Asia? The missionaries. Who discovered the 
famous Nestorian monument in Singar Fu? A missionary. Who discovered the still more 
famous Moabite stone? A missionary. Who dis- 
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covered the Hittite inscriptions? A missionary." - But it is wrong, as is now often the case, for 
aman to become a missionary, using the mission only as a means to another end, which is 
higher to him. F. B. 

On the subject of the exact sciences, Prof. Lamb declared before the "British Society 
for the Advancement of Science": "Even the exact sciences are not exact; they are 
idealizations to which Nature does not always correspond. Planets are not mathematical 
points; there are no real rigid bodies; and refined geometrical demonstrations are only 
imagined experiments with imaginary bodies, no more like reality than primitive man's 
scratches on a bone were like the living reindeer. In face of modern discussion, the physicist 
and mathematician alike are in trouble for their souls; the most fundamental conceptions are 
questioned. The exact sciences are, more or less, empirical; we have given up the notion of 
causation, except as a convenient phrase; what were once called laws of Nature are now 
merely rules by which we can tell more or less accurately what will be the consequences of 
a given state of things. How are such rules possible, and why does Nature honor our 
cheques? Physical science has no answer. In some quarters it is considered vain to look for 
an answer; but the mind of man is not wholly given over to physical science, and will not 
be content for ever to leave the question alone." - Abstract sciences aside, truly exact and 
absolutely reliable is only theology, because God Himself has formulated its truths in Scripture. 

F.B. 

In the Japanese newspapers there are many complaints about a brutalization of morals 
and an increase in crime that has been growing at an alarming rate since the Russian war. The 
young students are becoming more and more arrogant and insubordinate, even resorting to 
revolvers and knives against their teachers when punished. On the one hand, there is among 
them a doubtfulness about the popular religions, which have lost their former influence on the 
broad masses of the people, and this doubtfulness drives some to despair and suicide; on the 
other hand, the counter-current of religious enthusiasm and mysticism is making itself felt. 
Prophets appear with visions and strange teachings. In this some newspapers see the sign of 
a return to the right channels. An eminent Buddhist writes about the inability of Buddhism to 
exert a good influence on the people in this time of ferment. After pointing out that the Buddhist 
priests, though far superior in number to the Shinto and Christian ones, are not at all able to 
give religious instruction, he continues, "Alas, our religion! The very thought of it fills us with 
shame and sorrow. Anyone who knows what Buddhism is in our day can only lament its 
hopeless condition. Its revival seems almost hopeless. And yet we have never needed religion 
so much as we do now. We need religion to provide us with higher ideals than industry and 
politics provide. If Buddhism cannot provide us with such ideals, perhaps Christianity will. | 
would rather see Christianity do what it can to help us to higher ideals of life than to see the 
nation left without any religion." 
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Paul Gerhardt the Confessor. 
(From K.) 


If the information of the pastor Joh. Rud. Marcus zu Muhlstadt in the Curiosis 
Saxonicis of the year 1740 (p. 180 and 207) is correct, then on March 12 of this year 
1907 just three hundred years have passed since the birth of Paul Gerhardt in 
Grafenhainichen. For us the discussion whether 1606 or 1607 was his year of birth 
is of no importance. We have neither time, nor opportunity, nor berus to deal with 
this question. But we would consider it an injustice if we failed to erect a small 
memorial to this dear confessor and singer of our church in these pages and in the 
hearts of their readers at a time when everything that calls itself Protestant and 
speaks and sings German is celebrating Paul Gerhardt. It is true that the singer Paul 
Gerhardt does not need this. Many hundreds of thousands, even millions of 
Evangelical Lutheran Christians have sung to their hearts through his songs the joy 
of faith, strength in battle, comfort in all kinds of tribulations of body and soul. Those 
who have turned to their hymnbooks for spiritual edification have often found the 
name of Paul Gerhardt among the songs that have awakened, strengthened, 
comforted, and restored them from the depths of tribulation. Of the "Song Stories" 
collected by E. E. Koch, Hermann Haase and others, in which such blessings of the 
soul through read and sung song verses are recorded in great numbers, many 
examples lead back to Gerhardt's songs. And a proof of the high esteem in which 
his songs have always been held in the singing church may, indeed must, be seen 
in the fact that in the times of rationalism, when the hymnal "improvers" were up to 
their hopeless mischief, Paul Gerhardt's songs got off more lightly than those of 
other hymn writers, not because the improvers lacked the necessary impudence to 
take advantage of his goodness, but simply because Gerhardt's songs were too 
well-sung, too well-known, too 
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and therefore changes here rather than with other songs had to reckon with fierce 
resistance on the part of the singing congregations. Of course, he was not spared 
either, but he was spared more than others. Since the days of Phil. Wackernagel, 
the unadulterated song texts of the Lutheran past have been approached again; and 
even if Paul Gerhardt's songs are still sung in a watered-down form in some German 
regional churches, many Protestant Christians today reach for the separate editions 
of his spiritual songs. 

But the confessor Paul Gerhardt has become almost unknown and strange to 
Protestant Christianity, at least in Germany. And wherever his confession is known, 
it is usually not held in high esteem; indeed, one can almost say that only because 
he was the most popular singer is he forgiven for being a confessor. Modern church 
historians, who sing aloud the praises of the singer, stand with embarrassed 
expressions when they have to speak of the confessor. It is a great "weakness" 
which they have to cover up in the "otherwise so intimate, pious man," that out of 
untimely scrupulosity he acted so stubbornly against his elector, the "great elector"; 
but - "he was just a child of his time," no one can do anything about that; and so 
they cover up his intolerance with the cloak of love in the case of him who has so 
much to throw in the balance for himself. This cannot alienate us from historians 
who are so stock-united that they have crumbled away even from what may be 
called the Consensus of the Lutheran and Reformed Church many an article, and have 
therefore absorbed so much toleration that nothing of it remains to them but for the 
intolerant. But because what these syncretists have to say about Paul Gerhardt 
cannot become the judgment of the church, nor can it be valid for it, it will be helpful 
to accompany the confessor Paul Gerhardt on the way of his testimony. 

First of all to the scene of the same, Berlin. There, in the half century since 
Paul Gerhardt's birth until his appointment there (1657), a great change had taken 
place in the ecclesiastical field. On Christmas Day of 1613, the Elector Johann 
Sigismund had converted to the Reformed confession and, along with 54 other 
communicants, had communion administered to him publicly in the Cathedral of 
Berlin according to the Reformed custom. A few years before, he had promised his 
father Joachim Frederick, sacred and dear, that he would stick to the Lutheran 
doctrine and remain faithful to it. Now he broke this vow. If Henry the Fourth of 
France had considered "the good of Paris worth a mass," the Julich-Cleve-Berg 
inheritance, which he claimed and received, was also worth a Reformed communion 
to John Sigismund; and from now on, "believe and confess" in the Lutheran doctrine. 
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S. Kurfiirstl. Grace 1) of Holy Communion, that in it bread and wine are partaken of 
with the mouth, and the true body and blood of Christ are actually partaken of with 
faith," and "His Electoral Grace constantly holds that such a sacrament is of no use 
to the unbelieving, impenitent, nor do they partake of the true body and blood of 
Christ. Graces constantly hold that such a sacrament is of no use to the unbelieving, 
impenitent, and that they do not partake of the true Body and Blood of Christ. Great 
was the horror of this apostasy of the sovereign among his Lutheran subjects; and, 
as was natural, they did not trust him when he gave the assurance that he would 
not therefore "disturb his subjects in their religion, and persecute them neither 
publicly nor secretly." There was also reason to mistrust him, although (as A. Muller 
says in his Geschichte der Reformation in der Mark Brandenburg, Berlin 1839, p. 
329) "he was far from even attempting to give his confession the status of a symbolic 
book for the church in the Mark. He wisely refrained from doing so, because he 
perceived that he had alienated the hearts of his subjects to the deepest degree, 
and had even partially embittered them against him. He should not have dared to 
go so far. 2) Nevertheless, the evil tendency and impulse to unify, to unify 
ecclesiastically or in any other way, which had been characteristic of the 
Hohenzollern house from that time on, induced him to issue a number of decrees 
which made the fears and concerns of the Lutherans seem quite justified. 

At the end of February 1614, an edict appeared in which the Elector not only 
exhorted Lutherans and Reformed to exercise forbearance and expressed his wish 
that a union of the two faiths might come about, but also directly forbade pastors to 
attack and condemn each other in the pulpits. If anyone believed that his conscience 
was endangered by this edict, he was free to go to other countries. 3) 

In October 1614, Johann Sigismund ordered a colloquium between Lutheran 
and Reformed theologians to be held in a hall of the Electoral Palace in Berlin, 
primarily about Holy Communion. The Chancellor, Dr. Priickmann, opened it (after 
a service in the Nikolaikirche), exhorting both parts to moderation and mildness. 
The Elector was also present. He "also wanted to express himself for 


1) In the Confessio Sigismundi or Marchica of 1614, one could call it the 
Leibkonfesfion of the Hohenzollern House at least until the death of Frederick William |, 1740. 

2) For his defection had already brought about "instantaneous violent tumults and a 
threatening state of general ferment and discontent". (Miller, op. cit., p. 331.) 

3) One hears here already the melody of the later decrees of the great Elector; but the 
sense could still be connected with it that only personal damnationes, not those of false doctrine, 
should be forbidden. 
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convince his person whether the doctrines of faith which he intended to introduce in 
his country were of such a kind that they were contrary to God and His Word, in 
which case he would from that moment on renounce this faith". 4) Neither the 
Lutherans nor the Reformed gave way; the former finally asked the Elector to stop 
the negotiations, in which especially Magister Joh. Fleck of Kistrin had advocated 
the Lutheran doctrine. The Elector agreed, but let them assure him by a handshake 
that he would comply with his mandate to keep the peace. 

The year 1615 did not pass entirely without disturbing this "peace". In March 
the Elector had altars, crucifixes and pictures removed from the cathedral. Now the 
cathedral was the court church, Reformed preachers preached there, and the 
cathedral formed the rallying point of the Berlin Reformed, of whom there were not 
quite a few. The change therefore had a different character than the Carlstadt 
iconoclasm in Wittenberg. Therefore a violent sermon, which the preacher Stuler 
held in the Petrikirche on April 3, may have stirred up the already suspicious crowd. 
The Elector, however, thought the time had come to completely eradicate the 
memory of the idolatry that had been practiced in the papacy with these images. 

The year 1616 brought new, greater, and longer-lasting unrest. The Elector 
wanted to see exorcism at baptism completely abolished, even among the 
Lutherans, because it was "claimed by the Reformed side that it was offensive and 
annoying to many. 5) In fact, it had already appeared offensive and annoying to 
many a faithful Lutheran in other places, because he repeatedly saw himself 
compelled, by the wording of it and by the misunderstanding which it had aroused in 
some simple-minded people, to reject two erroneous opinions: the rarer, which 
regarded the still unbaptized infants as possessed; the more common, which 
ascribed to exorcism the effect of snatching spiritually from the power of Satan, while 
then the act of baptism transferred the now, as it were, masterless soul into the 
kingdom of Christ. But had such Lutherans hitherto sought and known how to control 
such misunderstandings by instruction from God's Word, without being averse to an 
abolition of exorcism, if it could be done without offence and annoyance, without 
denial of faith and love, so in this case, where the Reformed desired the abolition of 
exorcism precisely because it included in itself the complaint and confession that all 
that is born of the flesh is spiritually in the power of Satan and in need of 
regeneration, the matter took on an altogether different character. 


4) In C. Becker, Paul Gerhardt. Schneidemthl 1852, p. 20. 
5) Langbecker, P. Gerhardt, p. 18. 
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different face. Exorcism became a ceremony of confession in the face of such a 
demand, or at least could become one; and if this case really occurred, then even 
those who were otherwise inclined to its abolition could not give in. A middle course 
was now recommended, to omit exorcism where the baptismal witnesses demanded 
it, and to retain it in the opposite case. But this middle course was not taken by too 
many at that time. 6) On the other hand, there were again, as once before in the 16th 
century, a number of controversial writings about this matter. 

Only two years after this quarrel Johann Sigismund was still in the regiment. 
In 1618 the blow moved him. The decreasing prosperity of his country, the 
depopulation of several regions of the Mark by a plague, the circumstance known to 
him that many saw in it a punishment of God, brought about with by him, all this 
made him weary and bowed. He handed over the government to his son in 
November 1619 and left the castle to "conclude his days in peace" in the apartment 
of his valet Anton Freitag in the PoststraBe. Only a month later he died, only 47 years 
old; as he said and assured, "in the faith of his father." 

It is not in our plan to speak much of the reign of George William, the son of 
John Sigismund, which lasted 22 years. He was the heir to his father's position, also 
to his position in the Lutheran Church; no wonder that he also inherited his father's 
unpopularity with the full; and this latter inheritance he increased by his weak, fickle 
nature, which never allowed him to take safe and certain steps in the rough times of 
the Thirty Years' War, and made him the plaything of the Austrian Count 
Schwarzenberg, who intended the complete ruin of Brandenburg. What trouble 
Gustavus Adolphus had with George William! How he lacked everywhere the 
confidence and devotion of his people! There was no mourning in the country that 
moved the people when Georg Wilhelm died in Kénigsberg on December 1, 1640, 
and now Frederick Wilhelm, the great Elector, came to the regiment. 

Under him, Paul Gerhardt entered the ministry of the Lutheran Church of 
Berlin in 1657 as a man of fifty. He had been a candidate of theology long enough, 
until he was 45 years old. At that time, large areas were devastated, desolate and 
depopulated by the atrocities of the Thirty Years' War. In many places it was so that 
now one pastor was enough, where before two, three or four had found enough work 
and sufficient livelinood. 


6) Rightly not; nowadays this path would be all the more trodden. - As is well known, at 
the beginning of the last century individual rationalists abolished exorcism by "teaching" it out of 
the country, telling people that only the very least people wanted it nowadays; those who were 
a little bit something, no more. 
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There was no shortage of candidates, no matter how much attendance at the 
universities had suffered due to the unfavorable times. Thus we find Paul Gerhardt 
still in 1651 as a tutor in Berlin in the family of the electoral Brandenburg court 
advocate Andreas Bertholdt. By then, he had already composed many a wonderful 
hymn, and several of them were already in the Markisches Gesangbuch, which Joh. 
Criger had published in 1649. They were sung with enthusiasm and edification: 
"Auf, auf, mein Herz, mit Freuden" ("Up, up, my heart, with joy"), "Ich erhebe, HErr, 
zu dir" ("I rise, Lord, to thee"), "Wach auf, mein Herz, und singe" ("Awake, my heart, 
and sing"). And to the ended war and concluded peace of Westphalia refer: "God 
praise, now is erschollen", "Zeuch ein zu meinen Toren", "HErr, der du vormals hast 
dein Land"; also "Wie ist so gro und schwer die Last". 

But also on the pulpit he let himself be heard to call the sinners to repentance, 
"and God let his lips also here drip with balm for wounded hearts and challenged 
minds". 7) He was already known to the whole city of Berlin as an edifying, unctuous 
preacher, when in March 1651, after the death of the local provost C. Géde, the 
magistrate in Mittenwalde asked the Berlin magistrate to propose a capable man 
suitable for the position. The Berlin Lutheran ministry named Paul Gerhardt. "His 
diligence and erudition," the letter of recommendation said, "are well known. He is 
of a good spirit and unadulterated doctrine, with an honorable and peace-loving 
mind and a Christian irreproachable life; therefore he is also held dear and valuable 
by the high and low of our town." So he was appointed provost in Mittenwalde, but 
before that (November 1651) he was ordained in the Nikolaikirche in Berlin. In the 
ordination book he wrote (in Latin): "In the name of the Holy Trinity. Amen. | confess 
and promise that | will and will persevere in the doctrine contained in the first 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession and its Apology, in the Schmalkaldic Articles, in 
Luther's two catechisms, and in the Formula of Concord, based on the clearest and 
firmest testimonies of the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures, preach, defend, and 
persevere in this faith to my end by the assistance of divine grace." 

What he promised, he faithfully kept. He kept it in Mittenwalde, where God 
blessed him richly in his ministry, also gave him a wife and child, but also placed 
him at the coffin of his daughter Maria Elisabeth; and he also kept it in Berlin, where 
he moved in July 1657 as deacon at the Nikolaikirche. He was known and 
appreciated there, and he was received with joy. Soon it was to be seen whether he 
was a faithful guard on the battlement. 


7) Becker, p. 5. 
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Frederick William, the great Elector, had been taught and educated in a 
strictly Reformed manner and had become even more attached to the Reformed 
church system through his four-year stay in Holland from 1634 to 1638. Having 
attained to the government, he desired to effect the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches in his country. It was well known how strongly he felt about this 
idea. It is true that the many futile colloquies of the sixteenth century between 
Lutherans and Reformed and, moreover, the dismal experiences of his 
predecessors could have taught him that such a union could not be introduced and 
carried out as easily as a new Berlin police code or an improved trial procedure. But 
his energy had already accomplished much in the first twenty years of his 
government, and the Mark had him to thank for it. Would he, who had taken care to 
heal as far as possible so many wounds inflicted by the sad war, not stand as an 
even greater benefactor of his country, would this country itself not be a much more 
respectable Protestant supremacy, if such a plan of union succeeded? Did he, who 
opened his country to Reformed exiles from Catholic lands, not owe it to these his 
co-religionists to attempt such a union? Did not other sovereigns also act on the 
principle: Cujus regio, ejus religio? And did not a wise policy dictate, after the religious 
discussion in Kassel in 1661 between some Reformed from Marburg and Lutheran 
theologians from Rinteln had proceeded in such a mannerly and conciliatory 
manner, 8) to now seriously put one's hand to the work? These were 


8) G.J. Planck reports and judges about this conversation in the "History of Protestant 
Theology" (Gdttingen 1831, p. 133 ff.): "The conversation took an outcome such as no such 
action had yet taken. They examined quite peacefully the doctrines in which both parties 
differed from each other, measured the distances of the points of divergence, estimated how 
far they could approach each other, but did not resent each other's not coming together 
completely, but came to the conclusion that neither part should condemn or heresy the other 
because of the remaining difference of opinion [!!]. In order to prevent this to a certain extent, it 
was even agreed that the points at issue should no longer be touched on in the pulpits, or if the 
text or an occasion of the day demanded it, that they should be presented only dogmatically, 
without mention of those who thought differently, and that they should no longer be treated 
directly polemically in schools and universities." Planck, in the notes, substantiates this report, 
and then concludes with the judgment and sigh characteristic of him: "In a word, they had never 
declared themselves so reasonable against each other; alone, what could it help that the 
Lutheran theologians at Rinteln were so reasonable, since the whole rest of the party was more 
than ever possessed by the spirit of polemics, and Calovian polemics at that?" - But what had 
not the "reasonable" Lutheran theologians given to it! Whether Christ's body and blood would 
be received in the Lord's Supper by believers and unbelievers? Whether God was willing and 
ready to give 
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the thoughts that occupied the Elector. Of course, he could also know that the so- 
called Lutheran theologians who had colloquized in Kassel were regarded and 
attacked by the confessional Lutherans, especially in Wittenberg, but also in Jena 
and Leipzig, as deniers of the Lutheran faith, as people who had made a most 
ungodly peace with the Calvinists. The epicrisis of the Wittenbergers had been 
understandable enough in this respect. But the Elector, who as early as 1660 had 
ordered the magistrate in Berlin also to "admit Reformed members," was 
nevertheless encouraged by the events in Kassel to make a similar attempt. 

Already the first further steps of the Elector did not bode well for the 
Lutherans. The Lutherans, knowing how the Reformed court party used the result 
in Kassel, rightly considered it their duty to warn their church children again in the 
pulpit against Reformed heresies. The Elector replied to this with an edict of June 
2, 1662, in which he forbade, with severe disfavor and severe punishment, "all and 
every bitterness and bitterness." "If among the Candidatis ministerii or the preachers 
in our lands some untimely or hardened zealots and zealots were found, who 
thought that by this Christian well-meant decree of ours their consciences would be 
too tightly stretched, we could well let them look for another opportunity and settle 
outside our Electorate." This hint was followed by a letter to the Berlin Consistory 
on August 21, 1662. A friendly colloquium was to be held to bring about peace and 
harmony and "to examine the questions why the Lutherans and Reformed should 
not be able to unite." (C. Becker, op. cit., p. 24.) The court preachers Bartholomaus 
Stosch and Joh. Kunsch were to act as representatives of the Reformed; from the 
Lutheran side, representatives of the Ministry of Berlin 


and to offer and give his grace to every man by the proper means? Whether Christ died for all 
men, for the rejected no less than for the elect? Whether certain divine attributes could also be 
predicated of the human nature of the Son of God? All these, together with many other 
questions, were questions in which they claimed to take the Lutheran standpoint, but which they 
judged were not of such a nature as to affect the foundation of the faith, so that they could be 
affirmed or denied without violating that foundation, and without disturbing the peace of the 
church or causing it to suffer. That Calov pulled out his strongest stops against such miserable 
syncretism and indifferentism was quite in order. But even people who were otherwise less 
belligerent than he were condemned the Rintelers and discovered "the syncretistic idol and 
abomination of the Rintel theologians." A list of the writings and counter-writings which resulted 
from the colloquy at Kassel is given by Pfaff, Introductio in histor. theol. liter., P. II, p. 178 


sqq. 
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and the Cologne connected with it. The Lutherans of Cologne, already somewhat 
infected by indifferentism and syncretism, with Provost Lic. Fromm at the head, 
accepted the "Colloquium amicabile"; the Berliners had their reservations. Paul 
Gerhardt voiced them. He was not the foreman of the Berlin Lutheran ministry in 
rank, but in importance. He stated: What the Reformed want from us is a syncretism, 
a faith-menagerie, such as the Marburgers obtained from the Rintelers in Kassel. 
They only want to dispose our people gradually, so that they will allow the complete 
introduction of the Reformed religion all the more easily later on. If we enter into 
syncretism - since God be before! -we lose faith and a good conscience before God 
and our honest name before the Church of God; if we do not enter into it, we are 
denounced as people who hate peace. Let us take a lesson from the example of 
Kassel and reject the discussion; it is not disobedience if one does not obey the 
orders of the authorities when and where one's conscience is troubled. If one knows 
that he is to be dealt with fraudulently, then he may take precautions and be as 
careful as God gives him to be. A Stosch will never accept the Lutheran confession; 
he will always fight it with hostility. We have no need of a conference. 

But the Elector again urged that the colloquium be held, and so the Berlin 
Ministry finally decided to accept it. It is a completely correct judgment what Ph. 
Wackernagel expresses in his preface to his edition of Gerhardt's songs (p. XIl): 
"Paul Gerhardt appears in the course of the whole negotiations as the loudest 
character; he was the soul, | would like to say the good conscience of the Berlin 
clergy. He was guided neither by obstinacy nor passion. His official business was to 
draft the pleadings of attack and defence. These are written with the greatest skill 
and sharpness, not infrequently with Lutheran boldness in surprising counter- 
movements, even with logical humor, and provide new proof that critical 
understanding unites quite well with a poetic mind. For when one reads these 
articles, so whimsically shot through with Latin according to the taste of the time, 
one would hardly think that the same man at the same time was composing the 
most beautiful spiritual songs for the comfort of himself and his own." 

The meetings were not successful. It did not come about as the Elector had 
expected and hoped; it came about exactly as Paul Gerhardt had feared: the 
Lutherans had to bear the odium that they were quarrelsome, intolerant, intractable 
people. We do not give a detailed account of the negotiations themselves. Those 
who desire it may find it in Langbecker (Leben und Lieder von Paulus Gerhardt. 
Berlin 1841). From new arguments 
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pro or contra, which would not have been paraded in the earlier colloquia, is not 
mentioned anyway. Therefore only some circumstances are mentioned. After the 
beginning had been made on September 8, 1662, and negotiations had soon begun 
in writing, the presiding Reformed councillor Otto Freiherr von Schwerin demanded 
in the eighth meeting of both parties "to be more brief, to follow the Rintelers and 
Marburgers, and to answer briefly and well this question: whether the difference in 
doctrine between the Reformed and Lutherans is such that one should persist longer 
in such doubt. On January 16, 1663, they met for the eleventh time, and on May 22, 
1663, for the sixteenth time, and they were still as far apart as when they first met. 
With the seventeenth meeting on May 29 the whole enterprise ended. The chairman 
suspended the meetings; he would report to the Elector and await his orders. 

The Berlin Lutherans, Gerhardt, G. Lilius, Elias Reinhardt, and M. Lobath, had 
faithfully espoused their confession with God's Word. Unfortunately, the Lutheran 
testimony was a broken one, in its essence and subsequently in its effect, as the 
syncretistic Lutherans of Cologne had not shown the same steadfastness and 
faithfulness. Therefore, on July 30, 1663, the Elector decreed that the conferences 
should be continued, but that instead of the Berlin Lutherans, "other peaceable 
theologians from the Lutheran side in other cities" should be called. The Cdlners 
were not displeased. The number of Reformed collocutors was also to be increased. 
But nothing more came of it. 

Already before the close of the year 1662 the Lutherans had to complain 
bitterly that they had to be called "agitators, rebels, calumnians, injurians, malicious, 
slanderers, etc." for no other reason than because they blamed the Reformed, "1. 
That they teach contrary to God's revealed word; 2. That they persist in such doctrine 
with constant resolution after frugal faithful instruction; and 3. That in the Lord's 
supper they only statute mere bread." On January 16, 1663 (at the eleventh 
session), the Lutherans were accused by the Reformed of "denying blessedness to 
Reformed Christians who denied the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper." And 
yet, on November 7, 1662, Paul Gerhardt, while rejecting the Reformed claim that 
"the oral use is not of such importance," and while making it very clear that he did 
not count the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper among the secondary 
doctrines, wrote: "But that some who do not know and understand this article are 
not condemned, comes, as | believe, not from the lack of weight [of this doctrine], 
but from the abundant mercy of God, who pardons that weakness of men." 
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The Elector was disappointed; he was in the most ungracious mood. He also 
knew the spiritual part that Paul Gerhardt had in what he saw as a thwarting of a 
plan that he, as he always assured, meant well. He responded with the new, 
sharpened edict of September 16, 1664: Both parties are to refrain from fighting 
each other and especially from using insinuating names, especially in the pulpit. 
Neither shall they be permitted to attribute to each other, by mere conclusions, 
doctrines that would be inconsistent and ungodly and would be denied by the 
opposing party. The pastors, however, were to commit themselves by issuing 
reverses to live up to the electoral edicts and to refrain from all hostile attacks. Those 
who would not do so were threatened with removal from office. "We hereby most 
graciously order," it said at the end, "to keep rigidly, firmly, and unbreakably to this 
edict and decree of ours, and not to permit a single pastor or preacher, whoever he 
may be, to act contrary to it, but rather, in the adverse unexpected case, if one 
should feel like acting contrary to it, to bring such immediately to us most 
obediently." 9) 

If the electoral edict had only forbidden scurrilous polemics, especially in the 
pulpit, who would have refused to sign the lapel? Certainly no one from the entire 
Berlin ministry. But the edict forbade polemics altogether (was even harsher than 
that of John Sigismund of 1614); no one could take it otherwise. And how? If 
henceforth a Lutheran said in a sermon, for instance, "It is a blasphemous doctrine 
for the Reformed to deny that Christ died for all," had he not already broken his 
promise made in the Reverse? Was it to be expected that the Reformed would put 
up with such censure, and not rather say, "It is a wretched consequence-making, 
that you Lutherans want to pick out a blasphemy from our doctrine of the death of 
Christ only for the elect? It is not in this. - They would certainly have spoken in this 
way, and they would have consoled themselves with the fact that the last instance, 
to which they had been 


9) Hagenbach relates (Lectures on the Nature and History of the Reformation, Vol. IV, 
146): "Johann Heinzelmann, rector at the Berlin grammar school, said from the pulpit of the gray 
monastery church: 'We condemn the Catholics, Calvinists, and also Helmstadters.' In a word, 
whoever is not Lutheran is cursed. | know well that | speak this with danger of life and limb; but 
| am Christ's servant.” If this is true, for which, however, Orlich (Friedrich Wilhelm, der groBe 
Kurfirst, Berlin 1836) is not a sufficient witness, it may be asked in what period this quite 
unstated utterance fell. None of the Berlin Lutheran collocutors had spoken in this way. Nor had 
they the slightest cause to rejoice at the tone of Stosch and consorts. The colloquium had 
already been nothing less than amicable from the Reformed side. 
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could have made their complaint against the Lutherans, was the Reformed Elector 
himself. 

All Lutheran preachers of Berlin were therefore extremely upset about this 
edict and rightly concerned about the religious freedom endangered by it, which 
includes the testimony against false doctrine. On October 29, 1664, they presented 
a petition to the Elector asking him to leave them with unaltered freedom of 
conscience and their church. The edict contains a number of high and important 
points, among them dangerous difficulties which go to the soul. If we were to accept 
them, we would thereby separate ourselves from the entire Lutheran Church. But 
we intend to remain with the Lutheran Church until the end of our days. 

The answer was not long in coming. On November 2, 1664, it came to them 
through the reformed Baron von Schwerin. It was harsh and hurtful. Its content: the 
Elector never intended to weigh down your conscience; your freedom of conscience 
seems to consist only in blaspheming and heresying the Reformed. The edict is the 
end of the matter. Such letters are burdensome to the Elector and he forbids them 
for the future. 10) 

That was very clear. But because the Elector, as he had done so often before, 
objected to this, as if he wanted to weigh down someone's conscience, the anxious 
members of the Berlin ministry asked for expert opinions from the universities of 
Wittenberg and Jena, and also from the preachers in Hamburg and Nuremberg, but 
were urged on all sides to confess faithfully and steadfastly. The Elector heard of 
this, declared this request for expert opinions to be "nonsense" and demanded that 
the originals of the same be delivered to the Consistory on April 28, 8 o'clock in the 
morning. The members of the ministry were to "all appear there in person" and 
"immediately" sign that they would live up to the published edicts, "or else, if they 
refuse to do so," it is to be indicated to them "that we do not want to tolerate them 
in our country as those who disobey our Christian decrees. 

As C. Becker (p. 35. 36) reports, the Elector also ordered the Baron of 
Schwerin and three secular councillors to be present there at the given hour and 
"especially to the Provost 


10) It is often assumed that Gerhardt wrote the song at that time: "Ist Gott fir mich, so 
trete gleich alles Wider mich. The words of the 13th stanza, "No wrath of the great prince shall 
be a hind'rung to me," are said by some to have been addressed to the Elector; by others, to 
have been interpreted to him. Wackernagel reads: "of the great princes." If "of" is the original 
text, Gerhardt certainly had in mind the prince of this world, Satan. To call Frederick William 
"the great prince" during his lifetime, he had no occasion to do, nor was such flattery in his 
nature. True humility is not Byzantine. 
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Lililus and the Ine. Reinhardts to hold the decree against them once more. If, 
however, they refused to sign the lapel, the councillors were to dismiss them from 
their service in the name of the Elector. In the rescript to Schwerin it further says: 
"To the remaining preachers, however, you are to indicate that We, in the hope that 
they will come to other thoughts and will not set a bad example by their 
disobedience, want to tolerate them for the time being, so that the church can be 
cured of them in the meantime and We will make other decrees. But if, like the other 
two, they should persist in their disobedience and, at our earliest further request, 
evade this reversal, we shall be compelled to carry out the same against them." 
Lilius and Reinhardt did not sign. They were immediately deposed. 12) 
Immediately the magistrate was able, through the other preachers of Berlin, to make 
representations to the Elector against this. They also wrote to him themselves. It is 
not disobedience that should move us to refuse to sign, but the need of conscience. 
We have not attacked the Reformed without necessity in the past, and we will not 
do so in the future without necessity. We never burden them with anything but what 
is written ex professo in their writings and confessions. But our hearers often ask us 
about the doctrines of the Reformed. There we owe it to them to give the necessary 
instruction. But how is it that the Reformed are not called upon to sign the Reverse? 
Are they not also called upon to refrain from blasphemy against the Lutherans? The 
Roman Church is allowed freedom in its Actibus and Christian ceremonies; should 
we Lutherans have to enjoy less protection and protection, since we are all the closer 
to Your Electoral Serene Highness than we are to the Papacy, praise God? 
Already on the day after Lilius' and Reinhardt's deposition, the 


11) Lilius was provost, Reinhardt archdeacon; they were above the deacon Paul Gerhardt 
in rank. One wanted to begin with them. When Reinhardt was reproached in the consistory for 
leading his colleagues to rebelliousness, Father Gerhardt explained with warmth that "it was not 
like that; he himself had rather persuaded Reinhardt when he wanted to give way; he was older 
in years and older in office, and so he should be sorry if he had to follow others first. 
(Wackernagel, XIII.) 

12) As for Lilius, he was reinstated to his office in January 1666. He had allowed himself, 
persuaded by his son, court preacher in Baireuth, to assure the Elector of his obedience in a 
self-made lapel. Although the Elector did not like the form of this lapel, because it was not his 
own, he allowed it to stand, because Lilius promised "to do at all times what might be useful for 
Christian tolerance on both sides, to live up to the Elector's edicts and deliberately not to act 
against them, not to impose foreign doctrines on the Reformed, but to use Christian modesty. 
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Elector these ideas. Extremely harshly he declared still on the same day (April 29, 
1665) that he "could not find at all that the ministry had declared itself in such a way 
that he could feel their obedience from it. It must therefore remain with the former 
resolution". (Becker, 37.) 

Because the Elector could not escape the deep movement and dissatisfaction 
of the citizens of Berlin, he tried to calm their minds by a declaration a few days later 
(May 4, 1665). It contains essentially nothing else than the assurance that he does 
not want to introduce any religious warfare, that he does not want to force anyone 
to believe anything against his conscience, and that he does not want to prevent or 
change the Lutheran religious Exercitia. Three or four times he says that he does 
not want to touch the freedom of conscience and religious practice; he gives "perfect 
assurance for himself and his posterity", but "the Lutherans should be prevented 
from attacking, blaspheming and heresy against the Reformed and their teachings". 


It took a strong faith to accept the objective and subjective truth of these 
assurances (not counting the last one listed here). The Berlin Ministry and the Berlin 
Magistrate, however, made an honest effort not to lose this faith completely. 

New intercession of the magistrate and the citizenry for Lilius and Reinhardt. 
In vain. To be sure, the 70-year-old Lilius, who has already become shaky and 
hitherto been completely blameless, and who "himself most humbly desires some 
postponement," Kurs. Serene Highness wants to grant "still a little time to consider 
otherwise"; but Reinhardt is to "leave this city" [i.e. not only the office] "at the earliest 
day and abstain from all correspondence, as dear as the avoidance of serious and 
inevitable punishment is to him; since he is already gone, you are to write to him 
that he is not to come here again". Reinhardt went to Leipzig; he died in 1669. 

On May 30, new total petition of the Berlin Lutheran Ministry. In vain. A few 
days later, June 9, 1665, the deputies of the estates addressed the Elector. In their 
letter, which is as humble and obedient as it is stylistically unenjoyable, some new 
thoughts emerge: To lay out such a lapel even to doubting, reluctant consciences is 
religious compulsion. If we have in our country two kinds of Lutherans, those who 
sign the lapel and others who do not, nothing less than a schism is thereby created. 
The Romans can use this. Which then are the Lutherans recognized by the Peace 
of Westphalia? and which can claim no toleration? And will we ever be able to get 
efficient church servants from other Lutheran countries, if the penal ministry and the 
elenchus, even if it is done without violence and affect, are henceforth no longer 
permitted? 
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One would have thought such ecclesiastical concerns would have made an 
impression on a man who could take a good deal of the credit for giving the 
Reformed equal political rights with the Lutherans at the Peace of Westphalia. It was 
not, however, the case. In response to a further letter from the Estates, he decided 
that the Estates, together with his Privy Councillors, should draw up and submit to 
him a reverse, which would contain his own opinion and, in their opinion, could be 
signed by the Lutheran preachers without any complaint of conscience. Such a feat, 
however, was naturally beyond the powers of the most obedient estates, and the 
matter fell through. 

In the meantime Lilius, as reported above, had submitted his self-written 
Revers. "The same decree, by which Lilius was reinstated in his office, also 
contained the order to the Consistory to request Paul Gerhardt to sign the Reverses 
and, in case of refusal, to announce to him dismissal from his office." The Elector 
had been told, and in all probability his court preacher Stosch was the primum movens 
and the source, that "Mr. Gerhardt was not at all so extraordinarily pious, but rather 
rebellious, and had even provoked other persons to rebelliousness." And indeed, he 
had also "invited his colleagues to his house during an illness that had befallen him 


and had seriously admonished them not to sign the lapel." - | will give the further 
course of the matter essentially according to the summarizing report of K. E. Ph. 
Wackernagel. 


Paul Gerhardt was summoned to the consistory on February 6, 1666, at the 
same time as Lilius, and asked to issue the reversal. At the beginning, he was 
granted a period of eight days to make his declaration. In the first moment of 
consternation he also accepted it, but still in the same meeting he declared that he 
had long since thought it over and would not change, whereupon the removal from 
office in the name of the Elector was announced to him. 13) 


13) When Paul Gerhardt calmly admitted before the consistory that he had admonished 
his colleagues from signing the Reversal, the court preacher Stosch exclaimed with open wrath: 
"What further testimony do we need? Deacon, you have just admitted that you have led your 
colleagues to rebel against our Most Serene Elector. You have spoken plainly enough that you 
consider it a sin to obey our most gracious sovereign." Then Gerhardt interrupted him gravely 
and firmly, "Allow me, reverend sir court preacher, | have not declared it a sin to be obedient to 
my most gracious sovereign; | have only said that my faith forbids me to be at the will of Elector 
Serene Highness in this one piece; and surely that is something else. You know as well as | that 
all is sin that comes not from faith." From which Stosch said, "We are not here, in my opinion, to 
expound passages from the Bible, and if | am otherwise 
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If the dismissal of the old Lilius and the respected but less beloved Reinhardt 
had caused great consternation among the magistrate and the citizens, the pain of 
the congregation was even greater when Paul Gerhardt, the most beloved and 
famous of their pastors, was to be taken from them. The citizens and the trades 
immediately appealed to the magistrate, who in turn, on February 13, 1666, made 
an urgent intercession to the Elector for Paul Gerhardt, emphasizing in particular 
his irreproachable conduct, his peaceable disposition, and his special gifts. The 
Elector, says the magistrate, had no hesitation in including Paul Gerhardt's songs 
in the Markisches Gesangbuch of 1658, which was issued under his name. It would 
cause a special concern abroad, if such a pious, spiritual and in many countries 
famous man would leave this city. 


may make a proposal to the Electoral Consistory, then | would consider that the time is there to 
bring the further order of Electoral Serene Highness into execution." So in Wildenhahn I, 92, 
where Stosch is aptly drawn. (Becker, 47.) 

14) "Once again the beautiful side of the ecclesiastical community spirit of that time was 
revealed. ... It is doubly touching to see how all the trades of populous Berlin united to preserve 
aman who had proclaimed the word of life to them with joyful outpouring of his mouth. Thus all 
the plenipotentiaries of the citizenry and the plenipotentiary trades of the clothiers, shoemakers, 
bakers, butchers, tailors and pewterers (who were later joined by the carpenters, cutlers, 
armourers and coppersmiths) drew up a petition to the magistrate, in which they testified that 
the preacher Gerhardt never spoke against the faith and the elector's fellow believers, let alone 
reviled them, but led all and sundry to true Christianity and never attacked a soul with words or 
deeds." Thus the Reformed Hagenbach IV, 150. and p. 148: "How? could not the signature of 
such a lapel look like an obligation to keep silent even where the purity of doctrine was seen to 
be endangered? Could it not be a snare which the Calvinists wanted to lay for the Lutherans? 
After all, this would not have been the first time that a theological party popular at court had 
tempted the prince, under the appearance of moderation, to take an unjust step against the 
other party. The history of cryptocalvinism was still fresh in his memory." It is only a pity that 
Hagenbach should conclude the whole thus:-"Neither the Elector nor Gerhardt can thereby lose 
any of our esteem. Both were compelled from their standpoint to act as they did, if they wished 
to do their conscience and duty enough: the former as a prince, to whom the peace of the 
church and the tranquillity of the country were dear; the latter as a preacher, to whom the 
unimpaired purity of doctrine, so far as he understood it, was dear." Does this mean to 
encourage the reader and listener? With equal justification | can say that neither the Council of 
Constance, which burned Hus, nor he, who preferred to be burned rather than to recant, can 
lose in our esteem; both were compelled from their standpoint to act as they did, if they would 
do their duty and conscience enough. 
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would have to do. 15) He had always behaved so peaceably toward the Reformed 
that the edict would not have been necessary on his account; it was not 
disobedience, but timidity, that he refused to sign the reverse, and one must 
nevertheless have some consideration for a timid conscience. 

To this petition, as well as to a second even more urgent one, the magistrate 
received no compliant decision. Only as a result of a presentation by the Estates, 
16) in which they requested that Paul Gerhardt be reinstated in his office and that 
the preachers in general be exempted from the issuance of the Reverse, was the 
Elector more favorably disposed toward Paul Gerhardt. 

"Immediately after his return from Cleve," where the second petition was sent 
to him, "on January 9, 1667, he had the magistrate of Berlin humble himself before 
him and, through the Oberprasident v. Schwerin the desired, hardly expected 
opening: since His Electoral Serene Highness had not heard any complaint against 
Paul Gerhardt other than that he refused to sign the edicts, but that you must 
consider that he had not understood the opinion of the edicts correctly, you wanted 
to reinstate him completely in his office and remit the signature of the reverse to him. 
- The magistrate informed Paul Gerhardt of this the following day; the happy event 
was also announced on January 12, 1667, in the Sunday Mercurius, a widely read 
weekly in Berlin at that time. But now a new struggle began for the conscientious 
man. Immediately after the audience given to the magistrate, the Elector had one of 
his secretaries inform Paul Gerhardt of the news of his reinstatement with the remark 
that the Elector lived in the most gracious confidence that he would show himself in 
accordance with the edicts even without a lapel. It was precisely this trustworthy 
statement that justifiably worried Paul Gerhardt's mind. An unconditional resignation 
to his pastorate under these circumstances was equal to a tacit verbal promise to 
behave according to the edicts, and a verbal promise just as flush as a lapel 
executed in all formality." (O. Schulz, Fr. Gerhardt's Spiritual Devotions. p. |. XX ff.) 

In a letter to the magistrate dated January 19, 1667, he asks that his doubts 
be assuaged and that he be joined by- 


13) "What will then become of us or our city at last, if we do not keep the pious, and those 
who have hitherto stood before the wrath of God with their prayers, are no longer to be with us?" 
So it says in the Supplik of the Burgerschaft und Gewerke. (Becker, 46.) 

16) J. Heinr. Kurtz (Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 13th ed. Leipzig 1899, Il, 220) 
attributes it to the "urgent request of the noble wife of the Elector, Luise Henriette, Princess of 
Orange, thus reformed by birth", that Gerhardt "was reinstated in the gracious confidence that 
he would obey the Elector's will even without a reverse". 
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He would like to inquire how and in what form he should re-enter his office. 17) As 
for the moderation that was praised of him, he says: "I have never understood myself 
otherwise, nor can | yet understand myself otherwise, than that | be left with all my 
Lutheran confessions of faith and especially with the Formula Concordiae, and that | 
may not hold any of such confessions as a book of shame, disgrace, and blasphemy, 
or let others hold them. - In a second presentation to the magistrate dated 26. 
January 1667, he asks the magistrate to take his "present words of fear to heart" and 
to help him petition the Elector "that, if | am to resume my office, | first receive the 
most gracious permission of the Elector that |, next to the most gracious release of 
the obedience of the edicts (since | will otherwise be found in the most possible 
obedience, unceasingly in the deepest humility of my heart), with all my Lutheran 
confessions, especially the Formula Concordiae, so that | may instruct my 
congregation and listeners according to the same and not presume to any other 
moderation and modesty than that which has its basis in my Lutheran confessions 
of faith. Otherwise, it would not only be impossible for me to preach a few sermons, 
but | would also not be able to continue to perform those parts of the sacred church 
service which | have ordered up to now in the hope of a better liberation of my mind. 
For my conscience wants to become full of anxiety and fear about this. But what is 
done with an evil conscience is an abomination in the sight of God, and brings not 
blessing but a curse; but neither my congregation nor | would be advised to do this. 
18) 


17) "| cannot understand the opinion of the edicts in any other way than that which the 
clear letter gives to me and to all the world; as the commandments and prohibitions are in 
themselves; so | can also let myself be placed in my office with no less conscience than | have 
been deprived of it". (Gerhardt, in Becker, p. 51.) 

18) How fully justified all these concerns of Paul Gerhardt were, was shown quite clearly 
by the fate of the preacher David Gigas, which the Berliners had before their eyes. Gigas, a 
native of Silesia, had apparently signed the reversal demanded by the Elector bona fide, as if 
he had no denial in him. He received the diaconate at St. Nikolai in Berlin, and was installed on 
March 18, 1666. Soon after assuming his office, he was stripped of his Lutheran name in a 
funeral oration. This made him pensive, his conscience began to trouble him because of the 
signatures he had performed. In addition, his colleague Lorenz refused to absolve him in the 
confessional, saying that he had committed a great wrong by signing the reverse. Gigas therefore 
demanded his signature back and thereby fell into great disfavor with the Elector. Because he 
had said in an afternoon sermon on New Year's Day 1667: "We have had quite a year of fear in 
the past year," and: "God keep us by the Book of Concord," he was arrested and taken to the 
fortress of Spandau, since it was claimed that he had incited a riot by this sermon. 
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The Elector sent his presentation back to the Magistrate the same day with 
the short marginal decree: "If the preacher Paul Gerhardt does not want to re-enter 
the office graciously permitted to him by His Elector. If the preacher Paul Gerhardt 
does not want to re-enter the office graciously permitted to him by His Serene 
Highness, which he will then have to answer for before the Most High God, then the 
magistrate in Berlin will at the earliest invite some other peace-loving, skilful people 
to give the test sermon, but will not vote for them until they have first proven their 
qualities to His Serene Highness. Serene Highness of their qualities." 

Paul Gerhardt now turned still to the great Elector himself with a direct 
conception of the same content. It states: "Precisely for this reason, most gracious 
Elector and Lord, | have had to keep to myself until now with the signing of the said 
reverses, because | cannot do justice to the edicts without violating my poor 
conscience; | have also complained about this more than once to the Electoral 
Councillors when | have been summoned, and in doing so have brought to mind 
how, in the case of such obedience, | would have to abandon my Lutheran 
confession of faith, Formulam Concordiae, and lay it aside, and when | could not be 
heard with this, | have officially taken upon myself the remotionem ab officio most 
obediently and, by the power of God, have borne it for almost a whole year in all 
possible silence and patience. Should | now again engage in that from which | had 
previously withdrawn myself out of the most urgent need, | would be most harmful to 
myself, and the very wound that | had previously sought to avert from myself with 
such great anguish of heart would, so to speak, strike my soul with my own hands. 
But when, most gracious Elector and Lord, | know well that Your Electoral Highness 
is not meant at all. Serene Highness are not meant to let any man, even the very 
least, offend and grieve his conscience, 19) then | ask all the more cordially and 
imploringly, in all humble hearing, that Your Electorate and Lordship will not hold it 
against me. Serene Highness will not blame me for. . ...the anxious care and distress 
of my mind. | am afraid of God, in whose sight | walk here on earth and before whose 
judgement | must also appear one day, and according to the way my conscience has 
stood since my youth and still stands, | cannot decide otherwise than that |, where | 
have referred to the previously touched on 


want. In vain, his wife pleaded with the Elector to pardon her husband, telling the Elector of her 
three young children and her own distressed situation as she was about to give birth. Only after 
several months, after he had been interrogated several times, was he released from his haste, 
but with the order to avoid the city immediately. Out of special entreaty he was permitted to 
remain until his three children, who at the time had the measles, had recovered and his wife had 
given birth. (Becker, 51.) Gigas later became a preacher at Streso in Pomerania. 

19) Love believes everything. 
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If | should again take up my office in this way, | will incur his wrath and severe 
punishment. In order to avoid such great unspeakable misfortune, Your Electors will 
graciously allow me to abstain from the church service. Sublime will graciously allow 
me to abstain from the church service | have somewhat resumed up to now and to 
wait with the complete appointment of the preaching ministry until |, according to 
God's will and with Your Elector's most gracious permission, have the opportunity to 
return to the church. S. Elector's most gracious permission, with a better conscience 
than can now be done, | will take up this high, holy, and divine office, of which we 
poor people will one day have to give such a heavy account. 

Even against this pleading request the "great" Elector closed his heart and 
left it at the previous decision, whereupon Paul Gerhardt had to resign from his office. 
At that time he wrote the song: "I thank thee with joy". 20) In March, 1668, his wife 
died to him, and "thus at least a strong bond was loosed which had hitherto bound 
him to Berlin; and he could now with a lighter heart follow a call abroad, especially 
as the country which received him was in a certain sense his fatherland." 
(Wackernagel, XVII.) 

For three years he lived in Berlin without an office. In May 1669 he became 
archdeacon in Lilbben and worked there quietly and in rich blessing for seven more 
years until his blessed death on June 7, 1676. With the comfort of the hymn he wrote 
(v. 8 from "Why should | grieve?") the faithful confessor passed away: 

Death cannot kill us, but tears our spirit from a thousand woes; 
Shut the gate of bitter woes, And make way to go to the joys of 
heaven. 

Shortly before his death, he drew up his last will and testament for his 
fourteen-year-old son Paul Friedrich. Feustking, who probably received the writing 
from the son himself, shares it with us before his edition of Paul Gerhardt's songs. 
They are faithful, simple words of an old man who remained a confessor to his 
blessed end. They read thus: 

"Having now reached the seventieth year of my age, even thereby | have the 
cheerful hope that my dear, pious God will 


20) It says v. 4: 
They often have together 
Laying against me 
And like the flames of fire 
Danger and fire aroused; 
So there | was... 
And sweated blood from fear, As if you forgot mine, And yet 
protected me. 
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| thank him first of all for all his goodness and faithfulness, which he has shown me 
from my mother's womb to the present hour in body and soul and in all that he has 
given me. In addition, | pray from the bottom of my heart that, when my hour comes, 
he will grant me a joyful departure, take my soul into his fatherly hands, and grant 
my body a gentle rest in the earth until the dear Last Day, when | will awaken again 
with all those of my own who have been before me and who will remain after me in 
the future, and | will see my dear Lord Jesus Christ, in whom | have believed until 
now and yet have never seen him, face to face. 

"To my only surviving son | leave little of my earthly possessions, but an 
honest name, of which he will not be ashamed. - My son knows that from his tender 
childhood | have given him to the Lord my God as my own, that he should become 
a servant and preacher of his holy word. Let him continue in this, and let him not 
turn back from it, that he may have but few good days; for then the good Lord 
already counsels, and is able to substitute outward affliction with inward joy of heart 
and gladness of spirit. 

"Study the holy theologiam in pure schools and in unadulterated universities, 
and beware indeed of syncretists (men of faith), for they seek temporal things and 
are faithful neither to God nor to man! 

"In thy common life follow not evil company, but the will and commandment 
of thy God. 1 Do no evil in the hope that it will be kept secret, for nothing so small 
as this comes to light. 002 Apart from thy office and profession, be not angry. If thou 
knowest that thine anger is kindled, hold thy peace, and speak not a word, until thou 
hast first practised the ten commandments and the Christian faith among thyself. 
003 Be ashamed of fleshly and sinful lusts: and when thou shalt be of such years 
as to marry, marry with God, and with the good counsel of godly, faithful, and 
understanding men. 004 Do good to men, though they repay thee not: for what men 
cannot repay, the Creator of heaven and earth hath long since recompensed, when 
he created thee, when he gave thee his dear Son, and when in holy baptism he 
made thee his child and heir. (6) Let avarice be as hell: be content with that which 
thou hast acquired with honour and a good conscience, though it be not too much. 
But if the good Lord give thee more, pray him that he will preserve thee from the 
grievous abuse of temporal goods. 
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"Summa: Pray diligently, study something honest, live peacefully, serve 
honestly, and remain steadfast in your faith and confession, and you too will one 
day die and depart from this world willingly, joyfully, and blessedly! Amen." 

Wackernagel adds when citing this testament (p. 11 of the preface): "This 
beautiful testament is at the same time a testimony that Paul Gerhardt remained 
faithful to the pure Lutheran confession to his end and still retained the same 
abhorrence of half-measures and indecision in matters of faith that was the cause 
of his dismissal ten years ago. The holy theologiam should be studied in pure 
schools and unadulterated universities, and beware of syncretists, for they seek the 
temporal and are faithful neither to God nor to man. These words, uttered in the 
face of death after such a life, were an earnest, holy legacy to the Son, and since 
their promulgation, to the whole evangelical Church." 


Scriptural interpretation and analogy of faith. 
HI. 


To the objection that it cannot be decided with certainty which passages of 
Scripture are clear, the answer is: clarity is always its own proof, or: the conviction 
that passages of Scripture are clear, they themselves work by their clarity. Clear, 
then, with respect to the individual doctrines, are those passages in which these 
doctrines are revealed (sedes doctrinae), not those passages in which they are not 
revealed. Those who seek to explain clear passages of Scripture by other passages 
of Scripture mock Scripture and throw the whole of Scripture into an "uncertain 
heap" (Luther). 

All false teachers, consciously or unconsciously, have a great anger toward 
the clear passages of Scripture. And this is very natural if we take their point of 
view. The false teachers are very wise. They are full of their own thoughts about 
God and divine things. They know very well what the particular doctrines must be, 
in order that they may be decent to God, and recognizable to theologians. In this 
pleasure of indulging in their own thoughts and drawing Christian doctrine from their 
own bodies instead of from the Scriptures, they are constantly disturbed by the clear 
Scriptural teachings. 


1) "from the testimony of their usefulness." (Luther. St. L. Ausg. XX, 1023.) 
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The people of the world have a feeling that it is a matter of being or not being for them 
at this point. They feel that at this point it is a question of being or not being for them. 
If the clear passages of Scripture, which need no interpretation and contain the 
whole of Christian doctrine, come to the fore, then they must abandon their own 
thoughts, deny their own great wisdom, and submit their sense to God's Word. This 
they will not do. Hence the great anger against the clear passages of Scripture, and 
the endeavor to get these passages out of the way. 

This endeavor to get the clear passages of Scripture out of the way in the 
theological business is expressed in different ways according to the different 
circumstances. Over in Germany one is not at all embarrassed to ridicule this whole 
method, according to which one takes the individual Christian doctrines from the 
clear passages of Scripture, as unscientific, mechanical, long out of date, etc. In 
Germany it is already regarded as established that Scripture is not the infallible 
Word of God. Over there it is already considered a foregone conclusion that 
Scripture is not the infallible Word of God, and that therefore the theologian is 
justified in drawing Christian doctrine not from Scripture, but from his own inner 
being 2). Therefore, over there, one may already allow oneself simply to ridicule the 
method of the ancients, according to which all Christian doctrines are to be taken 
from the clear passages of Scripture. Gray may sneer: "There is now no retreat to 
Quenstedt and Calov. .. . The Scriptures are no longer to us a great code of laws 
sent down from heaven, with their separate paragraphs called proofs." 3) In 
America, we have not yet come this far within the Lutheran Church. With us, for the 
time being, the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is not yet openly attacked, but only 
covertly. Also, at the present time - for a time it was different - one does not want to 
stand in opposition to the old Lutheran theologians, but on the contrary wants to 
cover oneself with the authority of the old theologians. Therefore, in order to 
practically get rid of the clear passages of Scripture, one must follow a somewhat 
different method - which, by the way, has already been used over there. One praises 
the Scriptures as God's Word. One praises the old Lutheran theologians. They also 
praise the proposition that the doctrines are to be taken from the clear passages of 
Scripture. Only the clear passages of Scripture are not to be the supreme standard. 
The knowledge of the theologian is to be the supreme standard above the clear 
passages of Scripture. Of what the clear passages of Scripture say, only so much 
is to be valid as can be fitted into the harmonious whole "recognizable" to the 
theologian. It is obvious that in this way the clear passages of Scripture are 
eliminated for all practical purposes. They no longer disturb the dear I, but. 


2) "Christian consciousness," "consciousness of faith," "reborn |," etc. 3) In Walther, 
Baier |, 102. 
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are subordinate to him. This is the open and covert hostility of the false teachers 
against the clear scriptures! 

But this hostility goes even further. Those who want to market their own 
thoughts in the church are even more thorough in their sidelining of the clear 
passages of Scripture. They raise the objection that it is not at all possible to 
determine with certainty which passages of Scripture are clear. To support this 
objection they have pointed to the history of the Christian church. They have pointed 
to the fact that there have always been disputes about the meaning of what are 
regarded as clear statements of Scripture, and have concluded from this that the 
clear passages of Scripture are not grits that can be determined with certainty. So 
also here in America it has been argued against the passages of Scripture which 
present the doctrine of eternal election, that it has ever been disputed about these 
passages, and that therefore they cannot be regarded as clear. It cannot be denied 
that this argument has made a great impression on honest souls. 

But neither must we conceal from ourselves the fact that the devil leads us to 
the terrible abyss of agnosticism with the assertion that it cannot be determined with 
certainty which passages of Scripture are clear passages. Everyone admits that 
Christian doctrines cannot be deduced with certainty from the obscure passages of 
Scripture. We must, in order to gain certainty, hold to the clear passages of 
Scripture. If it cannot be determined with certainty which passages of Scripture are 
clear, there is no certainty at all in the matter of Christian doctrine. We are here 
confronted with a peculiar artifice of Satan, or, to speak with Luther, with a worthless 
mockery of Holy Scripture, and with an attempt to throw the whole of Holy Scripture 
together in an uncertain, desolate heap (chaos). 

But what is the answer to the objection that it cannot be decided with certainty 
which passages of Scripture are clear? The answer is: clarity is in every case its 
own proof. If we stand with a man in the sunlight, and he asks us to prove that the 
sun shines, we are justified in thinking that he is speaking in jest or in error. So it is 
also with the clear passages of Scripture. As the sunlight testifies to itself as light, 
so do the clear passages of Scripture testify to themselves as clear. It is the 
sophistical mockery of agnosticism that demands that clarity must first be proved by 
other clarities. Hence Luther's anger against Carlstadt when he demanded that the 
clear words of the Lord's Supper must first be made clear by other clear words of 
Scripture. 4) 


4) St.L. ed. XX, 327. 
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That the clear words of Scripture testify to themselves as clear, no one shows 
more clearly than the false teachers themselves. Without intending it, they reveal 
that the sunlight of divine truth has shone into their eyes from the clear passages of 
Scripture. Let us pay attention to a few examples. When the devotees of the 
sacraments read the words of the Lord's Supper, "Receive and eat, this is my body 
which is given for you," and "Receive and drink, this is my blood which is shed for 
you," the meaning of these words was as clear to them as it was to Luther. They 
recognized that the words express that Christ's body and blood are received in the 
Lord's Supper. That they really recognized this sense of the words, they proved by 
saying that the sense was impossible, useless, etc., and blasphemed that this was 
"carnivorousness." It was not, therefore, because the sense of the clear words did 
not confront them. On the contrary, the sense of the clear words forced itself upon 
them, and they had to resist the clearly expressed sense with loose arguments of 
impossibility, uselessness, etc., and with blasphemies of capernaiism, etc. Luther 
compares the clear scriptural words of the Lord's Supper to a thunderbolt. In order 
not to be struck by this thunderbolt and to save their own opinion from it, the 
enthusiasts had no other method than to build a protective roof over themselves 
against the clear words of the Lord's Supper with arguments of reason and by 
bringing in scriptural passages that do not deal with the Lord's Supper at all. 5) Yes, 
the clarity of the Word of God is so great that one cannot merely hear the right sense 
of the Word, but must hear it as soon as he takes the Word before him and as long 
as his eyes and heart remain fixed on the Word. The right sense of the Word of God 
imposes itself. For this reason, sacrament-enthusiasts seriously suggested that the 
words of the Lord's Supper should be put out of sight, at least for the time being; 
they only disturbed the negotiations, and it was necessary to discuss John 6, etc. 
They feared the clear meaning of the Word of God. Thus they feared the clear words 
of the Lord's Supper, and thus showed that they well understood the meaning of 
them, but did not want to accept it, but to hold fast their own preconceived opinion. 
Another example is given by the recent past, namely, the controversy over the 
Lutheran doctrine of eternal election. The Lutheran Church teaches in its confession 
that the faith and the entire Christian state of the elect is a consequence and effect 
of their eternal election. 6) The clarity of the Scriptural passages in question ensures 
that this doctrine is recognized from Scripture. Whoever hears the words of 
Scripture: "There were 


5) Luther: "O how did D. Carlstadt fear the saying" (1 Cor. 10, 16) "and began to build a 
great, strong vault over himself Against this thunderbolt." (St. L. ed. XX, 235.) 
6) Formula of Concord, art. XI, § 8. 23. 43-49. 
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7) "God has saved us and called us with a holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His purpose and grace, which was given to us in Christ Jesus before 
the time of the world," etc. 8) - we say that whoever hears these words of Scripture 
cannot fail to hear the Lutheran teaching from them. He must hear that in these clear 
words of Scripture our faith and our whole temporal Christian state are presented as 
a consequence and effect of our eternal election. Our opponents have also heard 
this meaning. They prove this by seeking to evade this sense, and by blaspheming 
it, in precisely the same manner as the sacrament-obsessives sought to evade the 
clear sense of the words of the Lord's Supper. They declare that the sense is 
impossible, Calvinistic, ungodly, causes an "inner tension," etc.; they also demand 
that the Scriptural words which deal with election be put out of sight, in such a way 
that one first goes to other Scriptural passages which do not deal with the election 
of grace, e. g. John 3:16, and from this decides on the sense of the words of election 
to grace. In short, the clarity of Scripture has also affected the deniers of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the election of grace. The clear passages of Scripture have also 
testified to them as clear. They make this known by their arguments and by their evil 
conduct against the clear passages of Scripture. Their whole way of treating the 
matter is a loud-speaking testimony to the fact that they seek to hold fast against the 
clear Scriptures a "conceit," as Luther is wont to speak, that is, an opinion of their 
own, which they have formed by setting themselves apart from the clear Scriptural 
words. Yea verily! God's Word is clear and testifies to itself as clear. When it 
approaches us, it does not leave us neutral. It penetrates us with its clarity. If we do 
not accept the Word, we must be against it, and manifest this position as soon as it 
comes to argument. 
Thy word stands firm as a wall, That no man 
may pervert, Be he ever so wise. 


Again and again Luther powerfully exposes the hostility that false teachers 
harbor against clear passages of Scripture that reveal a doctrine. What he writes in 
this regard against the sacramentalists remains true against all false teachers who 
appear in the church and want to give their "conceit" the appearance of scriptural 
doctrine. Luther writes: "The reason and cause of their conceit is that these words: 
This is my body' must be put out of sight and the matter first considered through the 
Spirit. For whoever begins with these words: 'This is my body,' he cannot say 'I 
ought’ to such conceit, 


7) Apost. 13, 48. 8) 2 Tim. 1, 9. 
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But he that putteth these words" (the words of the Lord's Supper) "out of his sight, 
may well come to such a mind. Then you have a certain rule that guides you better 
into all truth than the Holy Spirit himself can do, namely, where the Scriptures 
mislead or hinder your conceit, put them out of your sight and follow your conceit 
first, and you will surely find the right way in all things, as Moses teaches Deut. 12:8: 
‘You shall not do what seems right to you, but you shall do what seems right to you. 
This devil walks freely without a vesture, and teaches us publicly not to look at the 
Scriptures, just as Muenzer and Carlstadt also did, who also had their art from the 
testimony of their inwardness, and were not allowed to teach the Scriptures for 
themselves, but for others, as an outward testimony of the testimony in their 
inwardness. . . How can this spirit lack truth? Yea, who can gainsay it, because it 
hath such two fine arts and rule for itself? One, to put out of sight the words of God, 
where they are found written; the other, where he cannot put them out of sight, to 
turn away his eyes from them into another place, where they are not written, saying, 
Behold, such words are not written there; prove me that they are written here, here; 
if not, thou hast lost; for thou must present the words unto me, that | cannot put 
them out of sight, or turn away mine eyes from them into another place. So let them 
attack us carnivores, so let them overthrow our god of bread. Then see and take 
hold, whether the devil mock us not for great wantonness; but it serveeth us 
nevertheless for strength and assurance of our faith, because the wretched Satan 
doth so unskillfully waffle." 9) 

Let us not, then, be distracted from the clear passages of Scripture by any 
objections or by any manipulations, skilful or unskilful. And let us hold fast what is 
already contained in what has been said, that the passages of Scripture concerning 
a certain doctrine are the clear ones which deal with that certain doctrine. John 6 is 
a very clear passage of Scripture. It powerfully inculcates that men have life only 
through faith in the Son of God who took on flesh and blood. Joh. 6 is dark 
concerning the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, because it does not deal with the 
Lord's Supper. Joh. 3, 16 is also a very clear scripture. It makes it clear that God 
gave His Son out of His wonderful love for the whole world, so that all who believe 
in Christ would be saved. Joh. 3, 16 is not about the doctrine of the election of grace. 
If someone cites scriptures for a certain doctrine that do not deal with this doctrine, 
then there is only the appearance of scriptural proof. In 


9) St. L. ed. XX, 1022 et seq. 
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He does not introduce reality into Scripture, but from Scripture. Under the 
appearance of Scripture he puts his own thoughts on the market. From the 
temptation of Christ we see that it is the devil's way to adduce such passages of 
Scripture as are not about the matter in question. The temptation of Christ was about 
whether Christ should throw Himself down from the temple or not. The devil said 
yes and wanted to prove his yes with Ps. 91, 11. 12, that is, with a passage that 
does not refer at all to jumping down from the tops of temples and houses, but to 
walking in the ways commanded by God. The Lord Christ therefore said no to the 
imputation of the devil, in spite of the "Scripture proof" brought by the latter, and 
proved his no with a Scripture passage which really refers to jumping down from 
temple pinnacles, etc., namely, with the Scripture passage, "Thou shalt not tempt 
God thy Lord," Deut. 6:16. Here the Lord Christ teaches us when we really lead 
Scripture in regard to a disputed matter, namely, when we lead Scripture which 
deals with the matter in question. The introduction of passages of Scripture which 
are not about the matter is a species of temptation, or of leading away from 
Scripture. That is why the old Lutheran theologians establish the principle: Every 
doctrine is to be taken and judged only from the passages of Scripture which deal 
with that doctrine. If this is not done, the doctrine is not drawn from Scripture, but 
from one's own thoughts. Thus Quenstedt writes: "The principle of knowledge of the 
articles of faith is not the authority of the church, not human reason, but the divine 
revelation in the Word. Here, however, it is to be noted that every article of faith has 
its own and natural seat in Scripture, from which it must be judged. . . . It is from 
these seats that the articles of faith are judged and expounded, because they are 
treated in these expounded matrices (ex professo). By not observing this, the Papists 
and Calvinists get into the greatest difficulties and gravest errors, e.g., the former 
by seeking to expound the article of justification from the second chapter of the 
Epistle of James, the latter by taking the judgment on the Lord's Supper from the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel of John." 40) 

If, then, we wish to keep our theology to the Scriptures, we must keep to the 
method which modern theologians, out of folly and ignorance, deride, namely, the 
method of taking and judging the Christian doctrines merely from the clear passages 
of Scripture which treat of the doctrines in question. That these passages of 
Scripture are always to be considered in the context in which they are found in 
Scripture, and not outside of that context, is self-evident. If it has been reported of 
us that we wish to take the passages of Scripture out of their context, it is not true. 


10) Theol. did.-pol. 1715, 1, 349. 
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If they use as a theological principle of knowledge the slant in which they stand in 
Scripture, this is an untruth which its propagators do not believe themselves, and 
which they use, consciously or unconsciously, only to "put out of sight" the clear 
passages of Scripture for themselves and others, and to make room for the so-called 
"whole of Scripture. The "whole of Scripture," in contrast to the clear Scriptures which 
reveal the individual doctrines, is one of the most hollow phrases with which men 
have ever put a fog before the eyes of themselves and others. Kliefoth rightly calls 
this "whole of Scripture" an "incomprehensible phrase." No one has ever taken a 
Christian doctrine from the "whole of Scripture," but always only from the passages 
of Scripture that deal with the doctrine. What is not taken from these passages of 
Scripture is not taken from Scripture, but from one's own "intuition." F. P. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Conclusion.) 

A powerful argument 62) against the opponents' theory of willful reluctance as 
the key to the mystery of conversion is also contained in § 56 of the eleventh Article 
of the Formula of Concord, connected with Article V of the Augustana. The first 
passage reads, "So also God knows without all doubt, and has appointed to each 
one the time and hour of his profession, conversion (horam apud se constituit, quando 
videlicet unumquemque vocare, convertere et lapsum rursus erigere velit)."“ ) Here it is 
clearly stated that God has appointed to each one the hour of his conversion, and 
that God converts him at the hour which He, God, has appointed to man, and not 
man to himself, either earlier or later. This thought was evidently taken by the 
Formula of Concord from Article V of the Augustana: "To obtain such faith, God hath 
instituted the ministry of preaching, and hath given the gospel and the sacrament, 
whereby he giveth, as a means, the Holy Ghost, which worketh faith where and when 
he will (ubi et quando visum est Deo) in them that hear the gospel," etc.64) Here both 
are cut off, the enthusiasm, and the faith. 


62) In Fort Wahne it took time to advance this argument and the rest of what we have left 
to follow in "L. u. W.". 

63) 716, § 56. 

64) In the Marburg Articles it says: "Sixthly ... the Holy Spirit gives and creates, where He 
wills, the same (faith) in our hearts, when we hear the gospel or word of Christ. - To the eighth . 
. . by and with such an oral word he works and creates faith where and in which he wills. 
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as well as every form of semipelagianism and synergism. Enthusiasm; for only 
where the gospel is is the Holy Spirit, only through it does he work, and only in those 
can he work faith who hear the word. He who refuses to hear God's word, thereby 
obstructs the way of the Holy Spirit, that he cannot have his work in him. But it does 
not follow that all who hear the word will be converted. God works faith only in those 
who hear the word, but he does this when and where he wills. Conversion is and 
remains dependent solely on God. Our opponents know of a conduct of man on 
which conversion depends in such a way that it takes place infallibly as soon as 
man has performed this conduct. But the Augustana knows as little of such a doing 
or leaving as does the Formula of Concord. Even if man hears the word, it remains 
that God works faith, and that where and when He wills. If the Semipelagians were 
right, the Augustana would have to read something like: The Holy Spirit works faith, 
not where and when He wills, but wherever and whenever a man uses the rest of 
his natural powers, and so makes a beginning at conversion. But it does not say so. 
And if the Philippists were right, it should read: The Holy Spirit works faith not where 
and when he wills, but the moment man wills, wherever and whenever a man rightly 
uses the facultas se applicandi ad gratiam, and sends himself with his will to grace. But 
so it does not say either. If the Latermannians were right, the Augustana would have 
to say something like: The Holy Spirit works faith in such a way that he gives man 
the power to do this, by which man can convert wherever and whenever he (man) 
wants. Who so stands not there. If our opponents were finally right, it would have to 
read: The Holy Spirit works faith wherever and whenever, and as soon as as aman 
leaves off wilful reluctance; for only there, and every time there, where a man fulfills 
this condition, conversion infallibly takes place. Who this is not written, but the 
contrary is written: the Holy Spirit works faith, not where and when man wills, but 
where and when he wills, ubi et quando visum est Deo. It is not man who determines 
the hour of his conversion, but God. Thus our Confession teaches in its first as well 
as in its last symbol. 65) 


will. - Article VII of the Schwabach Articles: God . . . gives by the same (gospel) as by means 
faith with his Holy Spirit, as and where he wills. (Luthardt, The Doctrine of Free Will, p. 163.) 

65) If the Lutheran Church wanted to profess the Ohio Fundamental Article of 
Reluctance, the third article, to which the Formula of Concord also refers (598, § 40 f.), would 
have to read something like: | believe that | do not believe in Jesus Christ by my own reason 
nor by my own strength, but that | do believe in Jesus Christ. 
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The Ohio doctrine of reluctance involves, as was also pointed out at Fort 
Wayne, the assumption of a status intermedius between death and life, between being 
converted and being unconverted. Our opponents know people who, though still 
unconverted, are distinguished from other unconverts by the fact that grace has 
communicated to them the power to leave off willful resistance to grace and thus to 
open the way for the Holy Spirit to work faith and new life in them. As soon as a 
person comes under the influence of grace, he receives this ability to allow grace or 
to be passive and submissive to it. 66) These unconverted persons have the power 
to determine themselves to refrain from willful reluctance and to 


by virtue of grace, | can and must behave rightly, or leave off wilful reluctance, and thus allow 
the converting efficacy of the Holy Spirit, if | wish to be converted. And in the second petition, in 
answer to the question, "How does it happen?" it should be, "If | behave myself rightly, that the 
Holy Ghost may work faith in me." - What a futile effort it is, therefore, when D. Richard now 
rehashes the fables of Heppe, that from 1527 until the Formula of Concord, synergism or the 
theory of the tres causae Conversionis was the doctrine also accepted or at least tolerated by 
Luther, taught in the Lutheran symbols and recognized by the Lutheran Church! Right, however, 
is D. Richard when he asserts that the Ohioans and lowaans are synergists and cannot appeal 
to the second article of the Formula of Concord, D. Richard writes of the Formula of Concord, 
"In conversion 'man strives with his will against God, the Lord, until he is converted.' He is 
simply the subjectum patiens, or ‘only the subjectum convertendum, that is, that which is to 
be converted.’ He can hear and reflect on the divine Word, but beyond this he has no 
responsibility for his conversion. His personality, in its highest faculty, is in spiritualibus non 
voluntas, but noluntas. ‘Conversion to God is the work of God the Holy Spirit alone.’. . . 
There is no conduct, no self-determination of man in conversion. . . . They [the Ohioans and 
Towaans] are Synergists in the sense that they maintain that in conversion there is some action 
on the part of man, a behavior, 'a free self-determination of man, though this is first rendered 
possible only by divine grace.' ... .. The lowaans and the Ohioans posit an action of the will 
- for conduct and self-determination are actions of the will - in connection with the Word and 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. What, now, is this but the doctrine of 'the three concurring 
causes'? Three activities meet here. These activities may not be (we would say, By no means 
are they) causes in the same sense. But they are embraced together in that concatenation, in 
that complex, sine qua non. This is Melanchthonian, though the Iowaans and the Ohioans 
may not care to use the language employed by Melanchthon. But things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. Results, not different words, must determine our 
judgments and conclusions." 
[Luth. Quarterly, 1905, p. 343 f.) 
66) Lutheran Standard, 1891: "The necessary condition of passiveness and 


submissiveness under the Gospel call." 
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We must decide to make use of the powers of grace offered and, by virtue of them, 
to refrain from wilful opposition. This ability, according to our opponents, is 
possessed by the unconverted who are under the influence of the Word; all of them, 
but only they. But not all of them do what they can; they do not use the power they 
have. But if such a man do what he can by grace, and refrain from contumacia against 
grace, conversion is infallible. Now it is evident that these men, whom, according to 
Ohioan doctrine, God has endowed with new powers, so that they are able to 
perform the act (the refraining from wilful contumacy) which is infallibly followed by 
actual conversion, form a special class by themselves, and indeed a class which 
must be specially considered in the doctrine of conversion. Are they, after all, 
evidently spiritual powers and spiritual acts, which by this doctrine are ascribed to 
still unconverted people! Is it, after all, an inward reluctance of the heart against 
converting grace, which unconverted men can and some do leave unconverted? 
Yes, the very oontmnaoia against grace, which these unconverted people can let 
and leave after Ohio, is, according to our confession, the actual main piece in the 
original sinful ruin! Above all things, therefore, the Formula of Concord should have 
dealt with this statas intsrmsaias, and the fortunes and doings of the people who are 
in this intermediate state. And for this the place would have been immediately in the 
first paragraphs of the second article. There our confession carefully distinguishes 
the different states of man with reference to the faculty in spiritual things. It 
distinguishes the state 1. before the fall, 2. after the fall and before he is born again, 
3. after the new birth, and 4. after the resurrection. Of a state, however, in which a 
man, though not yet converted, yet is already equipped with the power to leave off 
wilful resisting, that conversion may infallibly take place, the Formula of Concord 
knows nothing, either in the paragraphs where it sx proksoso speaks of the different 
states with reference to the faculty in spiritual things, or anywhere else in the second 
or any other article.‘ - Warden Beer said at Fort Wayne, "Our confession knows but 
four estates, the estate before the fall, the estate after the fall, the estate after 
regeneration, and the estate after the resurrection of the flesh. Between the state 
after the fall or before the rebirth (conversion) and the state after conversion there 
is no intermediate state, no fifth state. Conversion is not a process that progresses 
and develops from stage to stage, but a point, a moment, which takes place in one 
moment. 


67) Ok. 523, § 1; 587, § 1 f. - If the Formula of Concord, in the wording of the Days of 
Controversy, and also elsewhere, often says: the question is, what man after the fall before his 
rebirth is of himself, sx 8L ixso in spiritual 
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Space does not permit us to treat here in detail all the passages of the Formula 
of Concord which contradict the Ohio doctrine of refraining from resistance. 
However, we would like to point out some of them very briefly. - Our confession 
teaches "that man's unregenerate! Will (voluntas nondum renata) has not only turned 
away from God, but has also become an enemy of God, that it has only desire and 
will for evil and what is contrary to God (ita ut tantummodo ea velit et cupiat, iisque 
delectetur, quae mala sunt et voluntati divinae repugnant)". ®*) Further, "that we all inherit 
such a heart, mind, and thought from Adam, by nature and nature, which, according 
to his highest powers and light of reason, is naturally (naturaliter) straight (e diametro) 
minded and disposed against God and his highest commandments, yea, is an 
enmity against God, which especially concerns divine, spiritual things (praesertim 
quantum ad res divinas et spirituales attinet)". 69) How does the doctrine agree with this, 
that unconverted men behave rightly by virtue of grace, and leave contumacia against 
grace? - Our Confession teaches that original sin is "such a corruption of human 
nature that nothing pure nor good remains in it and in all its internal and external 
powers, but everything in particular is corrupted, that through original sin man is truly 
(vere) spiritually dead to God, and dead to good with all his powers. "70) "Yea, as 
little as a dead body can make itself alive to bodily, earthly life, so little can man, 
being spiritually dead through sin, raise himself up to spiritual life." 71) Where, then, 
is the ability and action which the adversaries attribute to the unbelievers? 


If the Lutheran confession is to be understood as saying that a person has powers, it has left no 
room for the doctrine that the still unconverted person can have and use the powers of grace 
that have been given to him. This thought is completely foreign to the Lutheran confession. It 
cannot, therefore, be inferred from the above expression (quite apart from the contradiction into 
which the Formula of Concord would thereby everywhere fall with itself). But it is in harmony with 
the Confession, if it be inferred from the above mode of expression, that, according to the 
Formula of Concord, every faculty in the spiritual, which is vindicated to the still unconverted 
man, is, at bottom, always a faculty from himself, ex se ipso, from natural powers, or yet involves 
such a faculty. If, for instance, grace only makes it possible for the unconverted man to refrain 
from wilful reluctance, and does not determine man to do so, the fact that some choose to use 
grace to refrain from this reluctance must have its ground in man, and that, in the last analysis, 
in the natural powers of the same. The reason why one man uses grace and another does not, 
then, lies in man, and not in grace, which only makes it possible for man to refrain from 
reluctance, but does not decide him to this act. 

68) 523, § 3. 69) 576, § 11; cd. 578, § 6 et seq. 

70) 586, § 60. 71) 524, § 3; 603, § 61. 
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to those who have been converted? - According to our confession, the still 
unconverted man is utterly incapable, by his natural powers (and he has no others 
and cannot have them, otherwise he would be converted), "of beginning (inchoare), 
acting, or cooperating in spiritual things and his own conversion or rebirth, as little 
as a stone or block or clay, "2) or even of contributing the least thing to the "real 
beginning" of conversion. 73) According to our opponents, the still unconverted man 
can begin conversion in so far as he, by virtue of grace, performs the conduct which 
conversion infallibly follows, and himself, even before he is converted, omits a gross 
piece of resistance to grace, contumacia. - Our confession teaches that man, after 
he has been converted and enlightened, and his will has been renewed, does indeed 
desire and do good. But precisely because man is dead in sins, it cannot rightly 
(recte) be said "that man, before his conversion, has a modum agendi, or way of doing 
something good and salutary (salutare) in divine things. "4) But is not this a modus 
agendi and something "salutary," if the unconverted man can perform a conduct 
which conversion infallibly follows, and on which, according to our opponents, 
everything depends in conversion? - Our Confession denies that man, "before he is 
born again by the Spirit of God (antequam fuerit regeneratus), can send and prepare 
himself for the grace of God." 75) It rejects the doctrine that man, with his free will, 
before he is born again, "when the Holy Spirit has made a beginning with the 
preaching of the word, and has offered his grace in it, that then the will of man, out 
of his own natural powers, can to some extent do, help, and cooperate, however 
little and weakly, in sending himself to grace, preparing himself, taking hold of it, 
accepting it, and believing the gospel. 76) This, too, is evidently inconsistent with 
the doctrine that under the influence of grace the still unconverted man can work 
with God and perform a conduct which conversion infallibly follows, and upon which 
everything finally depends. There man does at least "something to some extent" 
before his regeneration! And since, according to our opponents, it is not grace that 
determines the still unconverted man to the right use of the grace given, the unborn 
"man does at least something to some extent" for his conversion, even out of his 
natural powers. - Our confession says that the unconverted man, "when God's word 
is preached, neither understands it nor could understand it, but thinks it foolishness, 
does not draw near to God even from himself, but is an enemy of God. 


72) 594, § 24. 73) 594, § 25. 74) 603, § 61. 75) 523, § 1. 
76) 525, §11. 6k. 588, § 2; 589, § 7; 607, § 77. 
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and remain until he is converted, believes, is born again, and is renewed by the 
power of the Holy Spirit through the word preached and heard, out of pure grace 
and without any intervention on his part. 77) Further, "When even the most sensible 
and learned men on earth read or hear the gospel of the Son of God and the promise 
of eternal salvation, yet cannot by their own powers hear, grasp, understand, or 
believe the same, or believe it to be true, but the greater diligence and earnestness 
they use, and the more they desire to understand these spiritual things with their 
reason, the less they understand or believe, and consider all these things to be folly 
or fables only, before they are enlightened and taught by the Holy Spirit. 78) 
According to our opponents, the Formula of Concord, instead of the above words, 
should have said something like: As soon as God's word approaches man, it 
communicates to him, even before he is enlightened, converted, and believing, the 
power to leave contumacia against grace. - Our Confession says of the man who is 
not yet converted and born again, "For though he may rule the outward limbs, and 
hear the Gospel, and consider it to some extent, and also speak of it, as is seen in 
the Pharisees and hypocrites: yet he holds it (the Gospel heard) to be foolishness, 
and cannot believe (neque credere potest) It." 79) As long as a man, even though he 
is under the sound of the Word, does not believe and is thus not converted, he 
cannot believe. As soon as he can believe and accept grace, he is converted. 
"Conversion is such a change by the Holy Spirit's operation in man's mind, will, and 
heart, that by such operation of the Holy Spirit man may (potest) accept the grace 
offered." 8v) The first, weakest change in man, “a little flaxen spark and longing for 
God's grace and eternal blessedness," is true faith according to the Formula of 
Concord. 81) - Here, too, the doctrine is evidently not true that the still unconverted 
man, under the influence of grace, can leave his reluctance, can believe, can accept 
grace) If the man can do this, then, according to the Formula of Concord, a change 
has taken place in him: he no longer resists totus, he has spiritual powers, and he is 
converted. - Our confession repeatedly denies that in conversion there is a 
cooperatio nostrae voluntatis. 83) Nor has the unregenerate man so much power as to 
desire to receive the gospel. 


77) 588, § 5. 78) 589,§ 9. 6k. 593, § 21. 

79) 594, § 24. 80) 608, § 83. 81) 591, § 14. 

82) In Chicago, some months ago, a pastoral conference of the General Synod also 
professed the following thesis: "Through the action of the Holy Spirit, who gives it power to do 
so, the will of man has the capacity to assent to the word of God and to decide for salvation." 

83) 598, § 42. 
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The will of man, therefore, does not cooperate in this negotio somnianda ulla 
cooperatio voluntatis nostrae in homino. 84) "Therefore here is no cooperation of our 
will in the conversion of man (quare non eat in hoc negotio somnianda ulla cooperatio 
voluntatis nostrae in hominis conversione), and man must be drawn and born again of 
God: otherwise there is no thought in our heart that would turn of itself to the holy 
gospel to accept the same." 85) Only the converted man (homo jam conversus) can 
cooperate and do good, not from natural powers, "but from the new powers and 
gifts which the Holy Spirit has begun in us in conversion," and that as soon as the 
Holy Spirit "has begun his work of rebirth and renewal in us." 86) How does the 
doctrine of our opponents agree with this, concerning the certain synergism of the 
still unconverted, who, under the influence of grace, have the freedom of choice to 
refrain from wilful reluctance or to carry it out, and thus to be able to decide in fact 
and in truth for life or death? - Our confession teaches that the unregenerate man's 
mind and will are otherwise nothing in conversion, "then subjectum convertendum 
alone, that is, he who is to be converted, as of a spiritual dead man's mind and will." 
and "that man keep himself purely passive to his conversion, that is, do nothing at all 
to it, but only suffer what God works in him," works "in the mind, will, and heart of 
man, tamquam in subjecto patiente, that is, since man does or works nothing, but only 
suffers." 87) Where is the teaching that the still unconverted man can behave rightly 
or submissively toward grace? 

Finally, as to the presentation of Ohioan doctrine in Missouri writings, we 
have, however, said: According to the doctrine of our opponents, conversion comes 
to stand in the last resort upon the man, namely, upon his right conduct. Or: The 
doctrine of 


84) 599, § 45. 85) 598, § 44. 

86) 604, § 65 f. The expression "rebirth begun," "regeneratio in- choata," does not stand 
here in opposition to real rebirth and real bestowal of faith, but to the renewal following faith 
through the whole life, as is clear from § 67 and 68, where expressly the same people in whom 
the Holy Spirit has begun the rebirth are called "truly born again men" who have arbitrium 
liberatum, but in whom the strife and battle of the flesh against the Spirit remains. For their 
doctrine of the process of conversion, therefore, even the opponents cannot adduce this 
passage. 

87) Inconversion man suffers what God works. Thus, and not otherwise, are the words 
to be understood, "to which work the will of man that shall be converted doeth nothing, but let 
(patitur) God alone work in him until he be born again," etc. 
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In the final analysis, according to our opponents, conversion depends solely on the 
right conduct of man, provided that grace is available to all and is the same for all. 
Or: Grace and human conduct are, according to the opponents, the two factors which 
satisfactorily explain the conversion of some before others. Now, when we speak in 
this way, or in a similar way, our opponents often complain that their position has 
been distorted. But if we are to present the doctrine of our opponents properly, and 
judge it correctly, and not deceive ourselves and others with reference to it, we do 
not see how We could express the matter more weakly. From our point of view, 
according to which man is converted as soon as he behaves rightly against grace, 
or leaves the innate enmity and contumacia Against it, we must judge: According to 
the doctrine of our opponents, man is the real and decisive cause of conversion; for 
they maintain, indeed, that under the influence of grace the still unconverted man 
can, and in many cases really does, leave off wilful opposition to grace, thus 
(according to our view) converting himself. From our point of view (and as we cannot 
let our opponents prescribe theology to us, so also not the theological use of 
language), therefore, according to the Ohio doctrine, the unconverted man, with his 
conduct made possible by grace, is the actual and decisive cause of conversion. 
According to our view, to the Ohioans conversion comes to stand solely on man's 
omission of contumacia made possible by grace. Thus we must judge the doctrine of 
the opponents from our standpoint, which we have shown to be also the standpoint 
of the Formula of Concord. 

But even from the erroneous view of our opponents, in conversion, finally and 
in the last analysis, everything comes down to man's conduct. Our opponents teach: 
Only when man behaves rightly, and as soon as man behaves rightly, is he converted 
by God, infallibly converted. On the fulfillment of this condition, therefore, depends in 
a decisive way the converting efficacy of God in man, and consequently also 
conversion and blessedness itself. The conduct of man, according to our opponents, 
does not effect conversion, nor does it merit it, but it does condition it, and not merely 
in such a way that without it all that God has already done is in vain, and all further 
work of God in man is made impossible, but also in such a way that with it the further 
work of God is made possible and permitted, and conversion infallibly comes to pass. 
According to the view of our opponents, the real occurrence of conversion depends 
not only on the grace of God, as the working factor, but also on the conduct of man, 
as the one who permits grace. 
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Factor. If the conduct is lacking, God does not and cannot convert. If the conduct is 
there, God infallibly converts. God enables man's conduct, and man enables God's 
real conversion by his conduct. What God must do for man's real conversion will not 
be lacking, if man, by virtue of grace, does his part and behaves rightly. Only the 
human factor is uncertain and uncertain, because grace does not determine man's 
right conduct. The only question here, then, is and remains: What will man do? How 
will he behave? Standing under the influence of grace, he can do both: behave 
rightly or badly. How will he use his freedom of choice? Which side will he choose? 
Will he leave off wilfully resisting grace? On this thread hangs everything: the 
converting efficacy of God, and therefore also real conversion and blessedness. If 
aman does not abandon contumacia, he is lost. But if he does what he can by grace, 
if he leaves the contumacia, God infallibly converts him. - Thus, even according to 
the view of our opponents, everything depends on this uncertain factor in man. At 
this point everything is decided. Certainly, our opponents reject the idea that right 
conduct merits conversion or brings it about as an actual causa efficiens. 88) But it 
remains the case that to them too the 


88) That from our standpoint and that of the Formula of Concord the opponents do, 
however, make man's conduct the actual causa efficiens of conversion, is self-evident from 
what has been said. But that the Formula of Concord also sees popery in seeking to explain the 
fact that some are converted before others by the assumption of lesser guilt or better conduct, 
is evident, among other things, from the passage in the eleventh article to which we have already 
referred: "Ut nos cum illis collati, et quam simillimi illis deprehensi, tanto accuratius Dei 
immensam misericordiam (guae nulli MEBITO nostro debetur) in vasis misericordiae 
agnoscere et celebrare discamus." (717, § 60.) If the difference were in the people, which the 
Ohioans state, this would establish a "meritum nostrum" according to the Formula of Concord. 
Frank writes of the Philippistic solution of the mystery of conversion, "The path taken by 
Melanchthon has thus, however, led to the goal. The contradictions have been solved. But let 
us look around at where we are! We stand - in the Roman camp. May the facultas applicandi 
always come in after the action of antecedent grace, it is it (as awakened, supported by God) 
whither the decision between blessedness and damnation falls." (Theol. d. C. F. |, 133.) Exactly 
the same is true of the Ohioan kacultas omittsndi contumaciam,-it is whither the decision 
between blessedness and damnation falls, and it thus likewise leads out of the Lutheran camp, 
where the "gratia sola" has its home, into the Roman camp, where the gratia is set by the side 
of the meritum nostrum. Does conversion and blessedness depend in part on the conduct of 
the 
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The right conduct is the necessary condition on which conversion depends in such 
a way that it always, but also every time and infallibly, comes about as soon as man 
fulfils this condition. Thus, according to the view of our opponents, everything 
ultimately and in the last analysis comes down to the conduct of man. Our opponents 
express themselves in a similar way. They do not merely say that man's conversion 
depends on man's conduct, or on his refraining from wilful resistance, or on man's 
passiveness and submissiveness. Not only do they fully hold to the present day the 
proposition that conversion and blessedness depend not only on God's grace, but 
in some measure also on man's conduct. 89) They express themselves in this very 
way with reference to man's conduct, that "something, nay, much, nay, rightly 
understood, everything depends on it. 90) We cannot, therefore, admit that the 
opponents are wronged by our exposition of their doctrine, not from their own point 
of view, and certainly not from ours. It is right to say of the Semipelagians, that, in 
the last analysis, conversion and blessedness depend upon man's doing what is in 
him; of the Philippians, that, supposing grace, conversion and blessedness depend, 
in the last analysis, solely upon man's making use of the facultas se applicandi ad 
gratiam; of the Latermannians, that, supposing grace, conversion and blessedness 
depend solely upon man's making use of the facultas se applicandi ad gratiam: 
Presupposing grace, to them, finally, everything depends solely on how man makes 
use of the offered powers of grace; and of our opponents: presupposing the same 
grace existing for all, to the Ohioans, the fact that not all, but only some, are 
converted, depends finally and ultimately solely on right conduct, which real 
conversion infallibly follows. F.B. 


As man owes his conversion and blessedness to his own actions. But from the gratia sola, now 
and for all eternity, the sola is deleted. And all the protestations of the opponents that they 
ascribe nothing efficacious or meritorious to their conduct can do nothing at all to change this. 
If, therefore, our opponents wish to hold fast to the sola gratia, let them abandon their doctrine 
of conduct. But if they are determined to stand by their conduct, they should also cease to claim 
the sola gratia for themselves. No limping on either side applies here. 

89) Theol. Zeitblatter 1905, p. 282: "But the proposition of the Ohioan conduct did not need 
to be 'explained,' that is, made acceptable by explanation, by our Western District; for it has 
always been used by us in a correct manner, excluding all synergism and papism." 

90) Theol. Zeitblatter 1905, p. 265. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

For the Paul Gerhardt and Easter celebrations we present: 1. Festbiichlein zur 
300jahrigen Geburtstagsfeier Paulus Gerhardt, der Asfaphs der lutherischen Kirche. Presented 
to our Lutheran school youth by F. Lindemann. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 
Price, 5 Cts.; Dozen Price, 40 Cts.; Hundred Price, $2.50. - 2. Paul Gerhardt as a Hymn-Poet 
and Confessor of the Pure Lutheran Doctrine. To celebrate the 300th anniversary of his birth, 
March 12, 1907. by teacher H. J. H. Papke. Concordia Publishing House. Price, 5 cts.; dozen 
price, 40 cts.; hundred price, $2.00. - 3. SUBBEXIT. The Resurrection Story. A Program for a 
Children's Service at Easter. American Lutheran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa. - The first 
of these three booklets contains a brief description of Paul Gerhardt's life for school youth. The 
second processes much the same material into questions and answers for a children's service. 
The third offers a twenty-page children's service for Easter with music notation. We recommend 
all three. 

F.B. 

The Ohioans have in recent years repeatedly sought in their papers to make their 
readers believe that the Missouri pastors do not preach and dare not preach their doctrine of 
election by grace. In the December number of this journal we have the latest repetition of this 
Ohio assertion communicated from the Columbus Theological Magazine, which last year 
described the Missourian pastors thus: "He as a rule takes little interest in the nice points held 
and taught in St. Louis. He cannot and dare not preach the new doctrine so that his people 
understand it, without disrupting his church. Hence, he is almost an indifferent spectator and 
lets St. Louis have its way, without bothering his own head about it." Referring to this 
passage, a pastor of our synod now writes us, "A few days ago, when some members of my 
congregation read your report on the intersynodal conference, they were appalled at the kind of 
Ohioan polemic characterized by an example cited in your report. This reminded me of a 
statement made by the Patriarch of our congregation, N. N., a very insightful, proven Christian, 
did some years ago. Although | am not sharing anything new with you, | thought it might be of 
some interest to you to hear a voice from our congregations about the 'Little Missourians’. For 
this member said that it was remarkable that since the election of grace controversy the pastors 
in our synod (and he had in mind especially the ‘little Missourians') preached so much more 
clearly and distinctly about grace, and also testified with joy to the doctrine of election by grace, 
which they did not dare to do before. Though we 'Little Missourians' are not in the forefront of 
the fight, we nevertheless take no ‘little interest in the nice points held and taught in St. Louis.' 
And we dare preach this doctrine without disrupting our churches. We are by no means 
indifferent spectators." That the Ohioans themselves do not really believe their out-of-the-box 
assertion that the Missourian pastors dare not preach their doctrine of election by grace, is 
already evident from this, 
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that they themselves, when they are in a bad way, tell their people in horror: Missouri is 
presenting his doctrine of election by grace not only in his theological papers, but also in the 
"Lutheran," yes, even in the "Lutheran Children's and Youth Gazette." F.B. 

The General Council has suffered a great loss through the fallissement of a bank in 
Madras, India. Dr. Harpster, the head of the General Council's mission in India, writes about this 
in the Lutheran Herald: "You have no doubt heard by cable the news of the collapse of the 
Arbuthnot & Co. bank in Madras. Our loss in the Mission treasury, as far as | can learn, is about 
$6000.00. The personal loss of our Mission is far more. Some have lost everything, their own 
wealth, their wife's wealth, insurance money, all their savings in general. A Zenana who was 
recently in America brought her share of her father's fortune back to India and deposited it in the 
above bank; she has lost everything; the outlook is very bleak. It is incomprehensible how a firm 
which has now existed 106 years and had an impeccable reputation could have fallen a total 
victim to ruin. If only a tithe of what is heard is true, this fallissement is the greatest of which 
history knows. It is said that the loss reached the amount of 460,000,000, but this is scarcely 
credible. There is not, however, a town of greater extent in the Madras Presidency, where the 
fal 
lierte Bank would not have had creditors. At a meeting of creditors here in Rajamundry, it 
emerged that in this relatively small town, people have lost about 250,000 rupees. The 
government is requested to control the distress by special legislation. Almost all the missionary 
societies in southern India had deposited their funds in this bank. This has been the case for 27 
years. The English State Church Mission, the London Society, the Society ‘for the Propagation 
of the Gospel,’ the Madras Bible Society, the Christian Literature Society, the Wesleyan, the 
Leipzig, and who knows how many others had deposited their funds here. George Arbuthnot, 
the head of the company, was president of the Bible Society. It is especially hard that the funds 
for the native Christian widows And orphans have also been swept away. All the money received 
for our mission in the last quarter was deposited in the bank, and before we could draw, it closed 
its doors. Our native helpers in the mission get about $2.50 a month. We could not say to the 
people, "We have nothing for you." We borrowed money to pay our teachers half their wages for 
October. | had deposited about 10,000 rupees for the building fund in the bank just before the 
collapse, but fortunately withdrew all but 2500. That, of course, is gone like everything else. 
Arguably our loss (about §6000.00) does not count for much in the high tide that washed away 
millions and millions, but for us this loss is great. We have lost 1. all our cash for the last quarter, 
2. our funds for special cases, about 2000 rupees, 3. the amount sent to us and needed to 
complete our seminary building, about 2545 rupees. (A rupee is about 33-1/3 cents.) Now, 
however, if we consider the 400,000 communicants of the General Council, our loss is easily 
met. Less than 1% cents per limb covers the deficit. | am confident that the 
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necessary amount will be received, now that the Board has presented the need to the whole 
Church, and asked for their active assistance." F. B. 

"There is a committee in the General Synod which estimates the various congregations 
as to the contributions expected from them for purposes of mission and education, according to 
the number of communicants in the congregation concerned. The idea is right that every person 
in the congregation should make a contribution to the kingdom of God in general. But here is the 
rub. If a pastor reports many communicating persons, he is expected to raise corresponding 
sums in his congregation. Then it is taken as accurately as possible, and perhaps only the 
individual persons are counted who really went to Holy Communion during the year. Those who 
have not communed during the year in question are not counted, though they may present 
themselves at the first communion in the new year. The number of those reported in is then 
unduly small, and does not indicate the total number of those who may truly be considered 
communicants in a congregation. If the contribution system were not so legislated, the church 
would get a more correct statistic." So much for the "Lutheran Herald." But even more important 
than "correct statistics" is "correct giving." Legalism deprives Christian works of their sincerity 
and truth. It turns living, fragrant fruits of faith into artificial wax fruits. It remains that the appeal 
to Christian thankfulness is also the means of getting Christians to give for the kingdom of God, 
and not only to give qualitatively right gifts, but in the long run to give most quantitatively. F. B. 

Pulpit fellowship. On Thanksgiving Day, a pastor of the Pennsylvania Synod in 
Lancaster, Pa. held pulpit fellowship with a Jewish rabbi. The Lutheran Herald reports, "Our 
grantor writes: 'We knew the lax practice of this pastor, but yet it went beyond me and all of us. 
We protested most strongly against such intended mischief. The president of our conference 
was present, and | can assure you he told this pastor crude truths; and | can also assure you 
that | was not silent. The shallow defense of the pastor in question for his scheme almost put me 
out of my mind!’ Despite the protests, which were also presented to the church council and 
congregation, the communal service with the rabbi nevertheless took place. ' Immediately 
afterwards, disciplinary proceedings were then initiated on the basis of the synodal regulations." 
Hopefully, these disciplinary proceedings will not come to nothing. And yet, to remain consistent, 
the Council would have to initiate similar proceedings against D. Haas, D. Kunzman, and D. 
Schmauk, who in Washington, D. C., at the dedication of a church there belonging to the Council, 
had pulpit fellowship with D. Butler and other General Synodists, and D. Mengel of the Uniate 
Synod. Also the Lutheran World of the 
General Synod takes offence at communion with rabbi at Lancaster. It wants to exclude 
Unitarians and Jews from church fellowship. But it supports itself on this, when the Lutheran 


Observer 

informs its readers, as a special honor to the General Synod, that Father Bergstresser has been 
chosen by the General Synod to be "grand orator" of the Grotz Lodge of Masons of the State of 
Kansas. Much higher than the 
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Lutheran World also does not stand the "Lutheran Zionsbote," the organ of the German General 
Synodists. To him the maxim: "Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachers" is only a rule made up 
by men, and he knows "cases where the commandment of charity and general Christian duty 
falls heavier on the wagon" than this rule. F. B. 

In the meeting of the Church Club in New York, consisting of laymen, pastors and 
educators, President Butler of Columbia University declared: piety in the country is declining. 
Religious instruction must be given to the children, he said. But this could not be done in the 
public schools, but only in private institutions or in church schools, say, one afternoon a week. 
Father Turner of the Episcopal Church, with whom Bishop Greer concurred, thought that the 
Bible should be banished from the public schools. It was resolved to request the school 
authorities to close the State schools on Wednesday afternoons, that religious instruction might 
be given to the children in the manner indicated. F. B. 

Columbia University in New York dedicated its magnificent St. Paul's Chapel on 
February 3. The program included Luther's hymn "Ein' feste Burg." The Lutheran World says 
in its report, "An impressive het was the singing by a great choir of students of the 24th Psalm, 
‘Domini est terra,' in Latin. But, as it seemed to me, and I do not think my Lutheran profession 
misled me, the grandest feature of the whole great ceremonial was the singing at the close of 
the sermon of 'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott.' This, with the subscription - Martin Luther, 
1529 - was given in full in the German characters in the order of service and was so sung - 
in the tongue of the Fatherland. The suitability of this noble hymn for a great occasion and 
for a vast congregation, was never more evident. Professors, students, and congregation 
joined in it as though the German were their native tongue, and the mighty swell of the 
singing filled the great over-arching dome with such a volume of ascending praise as seemed 
to make it tremble with the very presence of the God of Hosts." Columbia University is 
Episcopalian in that the president of the same must be an Episcopalian and the use of the Book 
ok Common Prayer is mandatory for services in the chapel. F.B. 

The Baptists in Illinois are threatened with schism because the Illinois Baptist General 
Association refused to adopt an amendment to its constitution in which it clearly states its 
doctrinal position against those congregations and preachers who pay homage to "opon 
oommunion" and Unitarianism. These Unitarian-minded pastors and churches are located in and 
around Chicago: probably the fruit of unbelieving Chicago University. The Baptist Journal and 
Messenger writes: "We can hardly wonder that, in view of what is reported to be true of the 
churches in and around Chicago (at least one of the more important of them), brethren in 
other parts of the State who love the pure gospel and the doctrines upon which, thus far, all 
Baptist churches have been founded, have become alarmed and have resolved to stand firmly 
and stand together for the doctrines and practices taught and put to the test by the 'fathers."" 
F.B. 

Bor the alumni of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Hyde of Bowdoin College said, "The 
religious world stands before a great fixed gulf. 
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It was always there. But hitherto it has been evaded, bridged, or concealed. On one side of 
the gulf is tradition, on the other truth; on one side is servile repetition, on the other side free 
invention; on one side imitation of the dead letter, on the other side reproduction of the living 
spirit; on one side constrained assent to doubtful ideas, on the other joyous response to 
compelling ideals; on one side extraneous revelation, attested by miraculous credentials, on 
the other original righteousness, appreciated by the pure in heart; on the one side passive 
hope of a better world hereafter, and on the other side active work for the betterment of 
conditions here." Union Seminary, then, wants no knowledge of the authority of Scripture, and 
recognizes in theology only free invention. In this way, however, it places itself on the same 
level with Mr. Dowie and Mrs. Eddy and other enthusiasts, who likewise substitute "free 
invention," i. e., their own dreams, for the divine Word. When, by the way, the moderns take up 
arms against the authority of Scripture and speak the word of liberty, this must be rightly 
understood. Basically they want to establish their own authority and bind the people to 
themselves and their own theories instead of to God's Word. 
F. B. 

Religious instruction in the state schools. The "Christian Apologist" writes: "That the 
state should undertake the religious education of youth here in America, where church and state 
are independent of each other, in the same sense as in Germany, where both are united, cannot 
be expected. We rejoice in the religious liberty which the fathers have secured to us. God grant 
that we may never have a Church in the State, or a State in the Church! But since this instruction 
is extremely necessary for the preparation of good citizens, and since we have no sufficient 
means at our disposal to accomplish this end satisfactorily, it is clear that the State must do it. 
But how far shall it go in the giving of Bible instruction? Certainly we do not expect to find the 
state on the battlefield of dogmatic theology, nor is it to present any particular denominational 
doctrine of faith. The latter must be left in America for all time to the family and the church in its 
various branches and views of faith. Biblical history and literature, so significant and important 
to the education of every man, can certainly be taught in the elementary school without giving 
offense to any man. Likewise, the moral, ethical lessons which the Scriptures teach better than 
any other textbook should form a foundation for a systematic teaching of morals." Right 
instruction in Christian moral teaching can only be given on the basis of right doctrine of the faith. 
According to the Roman doctrine, for example, that a man must do good works in order to be 
saved by them, no right instruction in morality can be given. This is only possible on the basis of 
the doctrine that man is justified and saved by grace alone through faith. Now, if the State cannot 
and may not, as the Apologist admits, teach the doctrine of faith, it follows that, quite apart from 
other reasons, it cannot and ought not to give Christian instruction in morals. If it nevertheless 
attempts such instruction, it will be a pagan instruction, against which all Christians should 
protest. F. B. 
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According to the Saturday Evening Post of February 2, the late actor Edward A. Sothern 
passed the following judgment on Spiritualism: "I look upon every spiritualist as either an 
impostor or an idiot; I regard every spiritual exhibitor, who makes money by his exhibitions, 
as a swindler. The things that these people do are not done by spiritual or supernatural means. 
I know that; I have proved it. I have done all that they can do, and more. The history of 
‘spiritualism’ ... is, on the one hand, a chronicle of imbecility, cowardly terror of the 
supernatural, willful self-delusion and irreligion; and, on the other, of fraud and impudent 
chicanery and blasphemous indecency. I do not say that there are not 'more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy;' but I do say that, as a result of such a practical 
investigation of 'spiritualism' as I believe few other men have made, I must honestly and 
fearlessly denounce it as a mockery, a delusion, a snare and a swindle." E. T. L. 


According to Dr. Carroll's statistics for 1906, there are in the United States 6,551,891 
Methodists, increase 116,475; 5,140,770 Baptists, increase 93,152; 1,957,433 Lutherans, 
increase 116,087; 1,771,877 Presbyterians, increase 48,006; 1,264,758 Disciples of Christ, 
increase 29,464; 846,492 Episcopalians, increase 19,365. From 1890 to 1905, according to the 
languages, the number of communicants of the Lutheran Church of America is said to have 
increased, as follows: (1) that of the German Lutherans from 654,000 to 1,102,000, or 69 per 
cent; (2) that of the Norwegian Lutherans from 190,000 to 318,000, or 67 per cent; (3) that of the 
Swedish Lutherans from 89,000 to 145,000, or 63 per cent; (4) that of the English Lutherans 
from 232,000 to 327,000, or 41 per cent. F. B. 

ll. foreign countries. 

The Prussian High Church Council has now decided against the employability and 
thus also against the employment of the liberal César on the part of the Reinoldi congregation in 
Dortmund, Westphalia, because in the colloquium set up with him by the consistory it had turned 
out that he was in contradiction with the confession of the Prussian regional church. Caesar 
denies the virgin birth, the sinlessness, and the resurrection of Christ, as well as the atonement 
through his life, suffering, and death. In the decision handed down by the Oberkirchenrat Voigts 
it says: "A clergyman who is in conflict with the confession of the national church is just not 
suitable for service in it." However, the Oberkirchenrat also criticizes the following points about 
the colloquium: "The colloquium appears - also according to the consistory's own report 
submitted to the Evangelical Oberkirchenrat - to be considerably determined in its organization 
by the idea of the existence of false doctrine and directed toward its investigation and 
formulation, while it was necessary to give the pastor Caesar the opportunity and, if necessary, 
to insist that he speak positively about his faith and its proclamation. This is connected with the 
fact that the questions about faith and confession were asked primarily in the formulation of faith, 
which was already theologically conditioned in church doctrine, while the examination of the state 
of confession was to determine whether Pastor Caesar had committed himself to the faith in 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, as the One given to us by God. 
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and proclaims him in his life, death and resurrection as the only reason for our salvation in the 
congregation. Just as this confession, as an unconditional requirement, has always been and 
will be firmly adhered to for the employment of the clergyman in the Regional Church, according 
to manifold declarations of the Protestant High Church Council, so, on the other hand, the 
Protestant High Church Council has repeatedly pronounced that a commitment to the 
theological form of the content of faith contained in the confessional writings cannot be 
demanded, provided that every vexatious polemic against it is avoided." The purpose of a 
colloquy in Prussia seems hereafter not to be that of ascertaining the real doctrinal position of 
the person to be colloquized, but to give him an opportunity of explaining himself satisfactorily, 
i. e., of using phrases which may be understood liberally and orthodoxly. The "A. E. L. K." writes: 
"It must be noticed here already, that the High Church Council unexpectedly gives out the old 
confession of the Church, and formulates a new confession, which can be called nothing less 
than clear and decided. For what does it mean, 'only begotten Son of God,' 'sole mediator of 
salvation,’ 'resurrection of Christ’? Surely there are so many experienced and learned men 
sitting in the High Church Council that they must know that all these phrases are also used by 
modern theologians, that is, such as have fallen out with the faith of the Church and seek to 
subvert it. And yet is this formula to be the shibboleth in Prussia in the future? And one 
reproaches the consistory at Minster for not having entered into this egg-dance with César? It 
makes a painful impression to hear this just from such a place, and we are almost shocked to 
hear it in the present critical time, when few are served by a Yes and No theology." - The decision 
against César caused the Reinoldi congregation to appeal to the "higher understanding" of the 
Emperor; the Positives of Rhineland and Westphalia to assemble strongly at Dortmund in 1800 
and to pass appropriate resolutions of joy and thanksgiving; and 147 liberal Prussian pastors to 
send the following statement to the Oberkirchenrat: "From the occasion of the decision in the 
César case, the undersigned pastors of the Prussian regional church feel it to be a duty of 
conscience, for the sake of the public truthfulness of our church system, to declare most 
obediently to the Protestant Oberkirchenrat that they agree in principle with Pastor César in the 
application of modern-theological knowledge to their position on the Confession, and that they 
will also 'continue to hold this position in their official activity, convinced that in this way they are 
best serving the Gospel." Oberkirchenrat Voigt, to whom the Emperor has also already handed 
over the request of the Reinoldi congregation, now has the best opportunity to show whether he 
is really serious about the sentence: "A clergyman who is in conflict with the confession of the 
national church is not suitable for service in it . 

The French Separation Law and the Popular School. Under this title the "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "One of the most striking phenomena in the recent development of things in France is 
that broad strata of the people, not only in the cities but also in the flat countryside, have allowed 
the separation of the Church from the State to take place with great indifference. How can this 
fact be explained historically, psychologically? 
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How did it come about that Rome's lap child, 'the oldest daughter of the Church’, gave the 
Vatican this surprise? One might be tempted to attribute this aversion to religion to the increasing 
cult of Lourdes and the Virgin Mary of recent decades, which may be more repugnant to the 
common sense of France than to the spiritually deeper Catholics of Spain and Italy. And who 
would deny that Roman superstition has dulled the religious sense. But he who knows French 
conditions better said to himself that this religious indifference must have a still deeper reason. 
And this, indeed, lies nowhere else than in the popular education and 'upbringing of the French 
people, which is now a considerably different one from that of some thirty years ago. At that 
time, as is well known, Jules Ferry suggested and began to carry out a new school policy. Under 
the pretext that the State should remain neutral in religious matters, religion was expelled from 
the school. Not even the name of God was allowed to be mentioned in school. And so a 
generation has grown up that is not only averse to religion, but has often been taught by its 
teachers to be hostile to religion. The rulers of recent times, who have correctly recognized the 
psychological moment, are now reaping what J. Ferry and his successors have sown... . 
Combes writes: The school has made it possible for the separation of Church and State to be 
accomplished in a manner almost indifferent to the masses. For 25 years, it has shattered the 
legends of religion throughout our country. On the ruins it has erected the solid edifice of the 
principles of reason and scientific discoveries, and now it has only to extend its work. The 
abolition of religious orders, of congregational teaching, the disappearance of all official religion, 
have completely cleared the ground for her. No obstacle can withstand her any longer. Let us 
erect their cathedrals more and more numerous in the cities, in the workers' centers, and in the 
countryside. In this way alone will we obtain moral progress and spiritual development. Already 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the nation have cast off their old faith, like a garment too tight for 
their age. They are with deliberation followers of free thought. They form the very great number, 
and the Church, which now no longer possesses its ancient and formidable means of action, 
would in vain attempt to bring them back to it. In France, for twenty-five years, two unequally 
pure, unequally louder moral forces have been at war with each other, namely, the Church and 
the school, or, in other words, faith and reason, with their concomitants. On the side of reason, 
justice, liberty, solidarity, and, as a means of persuasion, résonnement; on the side of faith, the 
renunciation of independence of mind, submission to mystery, the shrinking of the soul in selfish 
fear and hope, and, as a means of persuasion, anathema. This is the moral force of the past, 
and every new day hastens its downfall; that is the moral force of the future, and every coming 
day brings nearer its triumph." " - In France the Papists, who wish to dominate the State through 
the Church, are fighting against freethinkers who seek to wrest their power from the Church not 
merely by combating Roman superstition, but Christianity in general. The Papal Church beats 
about 
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because it demands more from the state than freedom of religion, namely state recognition of 
the hierarchy and thus state aid for the establishment, resp. maintenance of the priestly rule 
over the people. And the French State goes overboard, because it allows itself to be tempted 
by the freethinkers to abuse the power of the State to fight against Christianity and to spread 
unbelief. The State knows only citizens and is in the right when it refuses to recognize the Pope 
and the Roman hierarchy by the State. Indeed, recognition of the Roman hierarchy on the part 
of the French State would mean nothing less than the subordination of the State to the Pope, 
who claims utrumque gladium as his inalienable right, and demands of his subjects that they 
obey the hierarchy more than the State, even in purely civil matters. But so long as the pope 
persists in this presumption, no state can be blamed if, while granting full religious liberty to the 
papists, it refuses to recognize the Roman hierarchy by the state, and thus does its part to 
support the priestly rule. That the freethinkers in France in their fight against the Papal Church 
often also fight religion and Christianity itself, has its reason first in their hostility against 
Christianity, secondly in their identification of Christianity with the Papacy. The consequence is 
that it will be difficult to achieve a truly complete and just separation between Church and State 
in France. Neither the priests nor the freethinkers will get too little, of course, but French citizens, 
to whom the priests are endeavoring to inculcate the value faith at the expense of the state, and 
the freethinkers the unbelief, likewise at the expense of the state. 
F.B. 

The Paul Gerhardt Foundation in Berlin with its "Paul Gerhardt Sisters" was founded 
on June 7, 1876, the bicentenary of Paul Gerhardt's death, by the pastors Disselhoff and 
Diestelkamp and several men and women. The purpose of this "sisters' convent" was to care 
for, refresh and comfort the sick, the miserable and the dying in the city. After an initial slow 
growth, the Sisters' Convent, which was to become a motherhouse, soon flourished. In 1888, 
almost 100 sisters were able to move to a deaconess house in the north of Berlin, which was 
built at a cost of more than 300,000 Marks, and which was more than doubled in size ten years 
later. At present 357 sisters belong to the "Paul Gerhardt-Stift". In 64 parishes in and around 
Berlin 231 sisters are employed, in 33 parishes, among them many rural parishes, in the wider 
province of Brandenburg 64 sisters, so that in 97 wards apart from the mother house 295 "Paul 
Gerhardt Sisters" do their service. More than 10,000 sick people are cared for by them in the 
homes every year. More than 2000 virgins in virgins' associations, more than 3000 children in 
knitting and mending schools, more than 2000 children under the age of six, 400 schoolgirls in 
small children's nurseries and in girls' nurseries are gathered around them. 
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The October decisions of the Breslau General Synod. 


From October 17 to 27 of last year, the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in Prussia met in Breslau. This meeting was eagerly awaited in Germany, not only 
in free church circles, but also in regional church circles. And the resolutions passed 
by the General Synod have occupied the interest of the ecclesiastical periodicals of 
Germany to the present time. The main subject of discussion at this synod was the 
position of Breslau in relation to the Lutheran regional churches, especially the 
Hanoverian church, with which Breslau suspended church and communion 
fellowship twenty-seven years ago (March 31, 1880). 

According to the "Hannoversche Pastoral-Korrespondenz" (Hanoverian 
Pastoral Correspondence), the origin of this ban on taking communion was briefly 
as follows: "As a result of the movements in our regional church around the marriage 
form of July 6, 1876, which led to separation, individual circles in Hanover had turned 
to the Breslau Oberkirchenkollegium with the request to join. The latter then 
addressed a detailed letter of January 2, 1879, to the Hanoverian 
Landeskonsistorium, in which it made the confessional status of our Landeskirche 
the subject of discussion. The Oberkirchenkollegium declared that it held church and 
sacrament fellowship with the Lutheran regional churches, as long as only the 
Lutheran confession did not cease to be publica doctrina and as such exclusively 
authoritative for the entire ecclesiastical organism. This principle was adhered to, 
even though in individual cases the Lutheran confession was taught and acted 
against within the regional churches, if this was to be regarded as something actually 
not permissible only because of the publicly recognized validity of the confession. In 
the Hanoverian Landeskirche, however, the church-regimental organs had 
pronounced the principle that the union between the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
which existed in the Prussian Landeskirche, was not to be violated. 
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that there is no reason to deny church fellowship with the Lutheran Church of 
Hanover to those ministers, members and congregations who agree with the 
Lutheran confession within this Union. 

"The Landeskonsistorium in Hanover answered this letter in the most detailed 
manner on May 3, 1879. First of all, the position of those clergymen is dealt with 
who, with their own consent, are entrusted with the pastoral care of the military ina 
secondary office. Their instruction reads "that only the confession of our church and 
its ordinances are authoritative for preaching, administering the sacraments, pastoral 
care, and all official business." Then the Instruction goes on to say literally: 
"According to this also the question is to be decided which persons are to be admitted 
to Holy Communion. Since our Church has no communion with the Reformed 
Church, but has only permitted, under certain circumstances, the admission of 
individual members of the Reformed Church as guests, and since it is neither within 
the authority of the church authorities nor of the individual clergyman to change 
anything in this respect, only those military persons who profess to be members of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church can be admitted to Holy Communion without further 
ado, while in the case of those who profess otherwise, the question arises whether 
the circumstances are such that admission as guests is advisable." The decision as 
to this is left merely to the pastoral discretion of the clergyman. He is, however, 
obliged to consider "whether the position of the confession of our church is not such 
that, with the certain expression of this confession in confession and the Lord's 
Supper, a participation in it would imply an untruth dangerous to the soul". Belonging 
to the Prussian Landeskirche does not yet imply belonging to the Lutheran Church; 
but on the other hand, belonging to the Lutheran Church does not necessarily 
exclude one from the Hannoversche Landeskirche, for even within the Lutheran 
Church of Prussia there are members of the Lutheran confession. According to the 
above, there is no compulsion to admit those of other faiths to Holy Communion; 
rather, the only compulsion to which they are subject is that they remain obligated to 
administer this secondary office as Lutheran ministers according to the rules of the 
Lutheran Church. The unsatisfactory aspect of the order of military chaplaincy in our 
country does not consist in the fact that Lutheran chaplains must be admitted as 
Uniate, but rather in the fact that Lutheran soldiers are assigned to Uniate military 
chaplains. The Synod has repeatedly opposed this. 

"With regard to the practice of the Lord's Supper in the civil congregations of 
our regional church, the regional consistory states that it has remained the same as 
it has been since time immemorial (?). The year 1866 has not brought the least 
change in it. The principles from which 
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1) Only members of the Lutheran confession have the right to be admitted to the 
Lord's Supper in our church; other Protestant Christians may be admitted as guests 
according to the circumstances of the individual case; no clergyman is forced to do 
so, and in any case the sacrament is to be administered only according to the order 
of our church. 2) Even within the Lutheran Church of Prussia there are members of 
the Lutheran confession; who is to be counted among them is to be decided 
according to the circumstances of the individual case; clergymen among them may 
be admitted to pastorates in our Church. That the limits of the communion of the 
Lord's Supper were not in principle more narrowly drawn, could not be regarded as 
contrary to the confession. For example, the immortalized Pastor D. Petri, whose 
strict confessional attitude has never been questioned, had no hesitation in admitting 
members of the Protestant Church of Prussia to Holy Communion. 

"The Oberkirchenkollegium replied to the Landeskonsistorium in the long 
letter of October 31, 1879, stating first that Breslau would indirectly come into 
communion with the Uniate Landeskirche if it held communion with Hanover, which 
did not completely exclude members of the Union. Then a special attempt was made 
to prove that all admittance as guests was in conflict with the confessional writings. 
. .. The Regional Consistory found no occasion to reply to this letter. Therefore, on 
March 31, 1880, the Oberkirchenkollegium, under authority previously granted to it 
by the Breslau General Synod, pronounced the suspension of church and 
communion fellowship with the Hanoverian Landeskirche. On January 31 and 
February 1, 1882, the matter came up in the Hannoversche Landessynode. The 
Synod declared that it deplored the suspension, but could not recognize it as 
justified. Abbot D. Uhlhorn proved that the same practice as in Hanover existed in 
the other German Lutheran regional churches; he proved this by reading out the 
answers which had been received from the church authorities in Dresden, Munich 
and Schwerin to inquiries of the Hanoverian regional consistory. The question was 
fully justified: Why does Breslau not also suspend its communion with Saxony, 
Bavaria, Mecklenburg? Why only with Hanover? And why with Hanover only in the 
year 1880, since it had not changed its practice, which had existed since time 
immemorial (?), in any respect? The answer had already been given by the 
Landeskonsistorium itself in Document IV of the Landessynod on page 39 f.: 'We do 
not think we are going astray if we connect the steps... with the emergence of a 
Lutheran Free Church in our own midst... ... ... However, the earlier assessment of 
our national church and the unchallenged Communion 
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The Lutheran Church in Prussia did not want to hold on to its communion with the 
Lutheran Church if it expected and hoped for some kind of connection with those 
who had left our regional church. If it could not be decided, which would certainly 
have been expected of a church community which adheres so strictly to the 
Lutheran confession, to reject the Hermannsburg Separation as being in the most 
obvious conflict with the Lutheran confession, there remained no other course than 
that of objecting to the Lutheran character of our Landeskirche, which had not been 
doubted up to that time, and of restricting, if not immediately abolishing, the 
communion with it." 


In the resolutions passed by the General Synod in October of last year, 
Breslau spoke out anew not only about its position in relation to the Lutheran 
regional churches in general, but also about the ban on communion with Hanover. 
In a report on the Breslau General Synod published in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung" and also in the "Alter Glauben" it says: "Of even greater interest to 
Lutherans of the Lutheran Land Church must be the question of the position of the 
Prussian Lutheran Church, as the oldest and most numerous free church in 
Germany, in relation to the present situation of the Lutheran Land Churches. It is 
precisely this church that has so far maintained the bond of fellowship with the 
Lutheran regional churches in various relationships. It is united with them in joint 
work in the Leipzig Mission. In the circles of the Lutheran Church of God it has had 
many touches of giving and receiving love. It has also always emphasized that it 
does not fundamentally reject the Landeskirch constitutional form, but is only 
separated from the Lutheran Landeskirche of Prussia for the sake of union. 
Admittedly, it has also felt it more and more painful that in the Lutheran Regional 
Churches only a small part is always in communion with the Lutheran Church of 
Prussia, while the largest part flirts with the Union and preaches unhesitatingly in its 
pulpits, directs church members to it, and also does not offer the slightest resistance 
to the penetration of the Union spirit, that is, indifference to the confession. This 
became especially evident when the Prussian Lutheran Church turned to the 
Lutheran church governments in 1903 and called upon them to form a Lutheran 
Church Federation. The call went unheeded. Only one church government declared 
that it was sympathetic to the idea in principle, but that it had not found favor with 
the other Lutheran church governments. Thus, unfortunately, the Lutheran church 
protection came about; despite the preservation of the confessional status on paper, 
it was a further step towards the dissolution of the Lutheran churches in the Union. 
In view of this situation, there was no lack of voices calling for a separation of the 
Prussian Lutheran Church from the Lutheran regional churches. 
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churches either demanded or feared. The latter was actually the case with the 
confessional friends of the Free Church in the Lutheran regional churches. They 
looked forward with apprehension to a break between the Free Church and the 
national church, because it might weaken their own difficult fighting position against 
the Union. Finally, another circumstance contributed to directing the eyes 
expectantly to the decisions of the Synod. For years the wish had been expressed 
that the Lutheran Church in Prussia might revise the suspension of communion with 
the Lutheran Church in Hanover, which had been pronounced in 1880, since this 
measure was quite unusual and there was no essential difference between the 
practice of the Lutheran Church in Hanover and that of the other Lutheran Churches. 
The delegates’ conference of the Lutheran castes in Rothenburg had addressed a 
special request to the General Synod. Fortunately (?) the General Synod did not 
carry out the feared break, but regulated its position to the still legally Lutheran 
regional churches in such a way that it could at the same time also subject the 
suspension to the Hanoverian regional church to the desired revision." 

The arrangement with Hanover, which the Breslau General Synod apparently 
still did not want to be placed on a completely equal footing with the other Lutheran 
regional churches, caused particular difficulties. The suspension was not to be taken 
back completely and fully, nor was any oversight in this to be admitted. The reason 
for this is given by the reporter of the "A. E. L. K." in the following words: "On the 
other hand, however, there had existed in Hanover for more than 25 years free 
church formations with which the Prussian Lutheran Church maintained fellowship. 
Yes, a small free church congregation had joined it even more closely for special 
reasons. Finally, the conditions in Hanover were still different in that the state 
consistory there had expressly recognized the denominationally mixed military 
chaplaincy, the granting of communion to Uniates and, under certain circumstances, 
also to Reformed." In practice, however, the suspension with Hanover, as we have 
already heard, had long since been broken by the Breslauers. "Long since broken 
through" - so also writes the reporter in the "A. E. L. K." - "for already at the first 
General Synod after the suspension in 1882 the clergymen who had misgivings 
against it had been assured a consideration of their position of conscience, and the 
practice had almost universally developed that members of the Hanoverian 
Regional Church went to the sacraments in the Prussian Lutheran Church without 
breaking with their home church. So there had long since been communion of the 
sacraments again in this respect." In the October resolutions this practice was now 
Officially confirmed. 

The resolutions adopted in Wroclaw read as follows: "To- 
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in view of the fact that the Lutheran regional churches often blur the distinction 
between themselves and the Reformed or united churches, by regarding those who 
move from such churches as members of the church without further ado, and by 
leaving the Lutherans who move into united church areas to the Union without 
warning, instead of assigning them to the Lutheran church, and that, through the 
union in the Lutheran Church Committee, the equality of all German churches has 
also been expressed publicly, and that, finally, the confessional position of many 
Lutheran regional churches has been deeply shaken by the penetration of profound 
errors of modern theology, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia sees itself 
compelled to make the following statement: On the basis of our confession of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Lutheran symbols, we continue to stand in church and 
communion fellowship with all churches in which the Lutheran confession has not 
yet ceased to form the exclusive, publicly recognized doctrinal norm for the entire 
ecclesiastical organism. Since, however, the existence of this doctrinal norm 
unfortunately does not give us the certainty that this church confession will be taught 
and acted upon in all pulpits and at all altars, we must instruct our members moving 
into such church regions that they must keep away from such altars where they are 
confronted with obvious violations of the Lutheran confession; and seek the 
sacrament only from such clergy with whom they actually find the confessional 
doctrine and administration of the sacraments. The Oberkirchenkollegium will have 
a letter of instruction printed, which is to be given to the members of the 
congregation who move to Lutheran regional churches. Members moving to us from 
Lutheran churches are to be admitted to Holy Communion if they profess the 
doctrine of the Lutheran church and there is no other reason to deny them the 
sacrament. We expect them to speak out against violations of the confession when 
they return to their home church, and to help build the right church there by a good 
confession of their faith. We grant the clergy of the Lutheran regional churches 
access to our pulpits, provided that they, too, declare their willingness to officiate 
only in the Lutheran church and not in the pulpits of the Union. However, the 
Oberkirchenkollegium is authorized to enter into negotiation, at their request, with 
such Lutheran Free Churches which have arisen in Landeskirch areas not from 
sinful causes or separatist desires, but in earnest struggle against doctrine and 
practice contrary to the confession, for the purpose of bringing about pulpit and 
communion." - "In application of this opinion, although we have a congregation in 
Hanover incorporated in our church federation, and although we are in communion 
with the Lutheran Free Church that has sprung up in Hanover 
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are already connected and wish to remain connected, the synodal resolution page 
651 is amended to the effect that we are also prepared to cultivate fellowship with 
clergymen of the Hanoverian Regional Church who are faithful to the confession, 
provided that they identify themselves as those who do not approve of the principles 
publicly established by their church authorities and defended to our church 
concerning the admission of persons of other faiths to the Lutheran altars, and act 
accordingly." 

Concerning these resolutions Fr. Wohling in the "Hermannsburger Freikirche": 
"The General Synod has thus lifted the suspension of the church and communion 
fellowship with the Hanoverian Regional Church, which had existed since 1880. As 
the 'Breslauer Kirchenblatt' reports, in the course of time the practice had already 
developed almost universally in the Breslau Free Church of no longer requiring 
members of the Hanoverian Regional Church, when admitted to the altars of the 
Breslau Free Church, to keep themselves separate from the Hanoverian Regional 
Church when returning to Hanover. The 'Kirchenblatt' writes: "By the fact that the 
members of the Hanoverian Regional Church could go to and from our church 
without hindrance, we were already actually practicing church fellowship with this 
regional church." This practice has now been confirmed by the General Synod. In 
addition to this, the Breslau Free Church is willing to maintain fellowship with 
confessional clergy of the Hanoverian Landeskirche, that is, to grant them access to 
its pulpits.” 

What is now the ecclesiastical situation in which the Breslauers, together with 
the Free Churches associated with them, found themselves as a result of the 
October decisions? Fr. Wéhling also describes this situation in an accurate manner 
by means of a "conversation between a man from Breslau and persons from the four 
different congregations in Hermannsburg". He writes: "When | read the above 
resolutions of the General Synod, | involuntarily had to think immediately of 
Hermannsburg. For here we have the test of the example. As is well known, four 
congregations exist side by side in Hermannsburg: the Landeskirch, Ehlerssche, 
Hannover Free Church and Missourische. The consequences of the Breslau 
decisions can best be illustrated by Hermannsburg. The readers may allow me to 
illustrate the present ecclesiastical situation to them in the form of a conversation 
which we imagine to have taken place between a man from Breslau (B.), aman from 
the Hanover Free Church (H.), an Irishman (J.), a member of the National Church 
(L.), and a Missourian (M.). So let us let all five have their say. First of all | would like 
to remark: If any clergyman of the Hanoverian Regional Church belongs to the 
confessional clergymen of this church in the sense of Breslau, then it is Mr. P. 
Plathner in Hermannsburg. 
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"B.: We in the Breslau Synod know that we are in pulpit and communion 
fellowship with you in the Hanover Free Church, for 'you did not come into being for 
separatist reasons, but in a serious struggle for the treasures of the Lutheran 
Church. You stand firmly on the confession of the Lutheran Church. You are one 
with us, completely one in faith". (Bresl. Kirchenblatt.) 

"| am very glad that you confess before all the world that you are entirely one 
with us in faith. There have still been some among us here who doubted this; but it 
is good to leave no doubt at all about this. But who would doubt, after it has been 
published in the "Breslauer Kirchenblatt" that Breslau and the Hanover Free Church 
are completely one in faith? 

"M.: Complete clarity and certainty in ecclesiastical matters is good, very 
good; | have often said it to the members of the Hanoverian Free Church 
congregation that they are completely at one with Breslau, but such was denied; 
now they will no longer deny it. 

"B.: We Breslauers also know that we are one with you, dear members of the 
Ehlers' congregation, for we have already accepted your brothers, the 
Immanuelites, into our synodal association. 

"J.: It couldn't be otherwise, because my brother's (Breslau) brother 
(Immanuel) is also my brother. 

"M.: In spite of the false doctrine of inspiration, do you Breslauers agree with 
Ehlers' church? 

"B.: Let us not speak of it; nor is it spoken of in the admission of the 
Immanuelites into our Synod. So that seems to be an unimportant point. 

"M.: Unimportant? | disagree, | think the doctrine of literal inspiration and of 
the utter inerrancy of the Bible is immensely important. 

"B.: Let us leave that. And now look, you brethren of the Hanoverian Free 
Church congregation and of the Ehlers' congregation, here | bring you a new 
brother; allow me to introduce him to you: a member of Mr. Plathner's Hanoverian- 
Landeskirch congregation. Yes, you members of Father Plathner's regional church 
congregation, you have been misunderstood until now; we Breslauers know that we 
are at one with you, too; you can now come quietly to our altars, and your pastor 
may preach in our pulpits as a dear brother minister, for you are faithful to the 
confession in the regional church. 

"L.: O how glad | am! This is like a mild balm for me, it refreshes and revives 
me! Until now, those gentlemen did not want to believe that we were confessing 
Lutherans, because we did not go along with the separation. They spoke 
insinuatingly of a mere testimony of words, which was not followed by deeds. Now 
we may hope that those gentlemen will no longer make such accusations. 

"M.: Do you mean the Missourians, too? 
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"L.: No, not them, but the Hanoverian Free Churches and the Ehlers; you 
Missourians, after all, stick to your old point of view, but you are too few here in 
Hermannsburg. 

"B.: Apart from the Missourians, you dear confessing members of the national 
churches can count on the fact that the realization is increasingly breaking through 
among the others that you were wronged in the past, that separation and protesting 
against the false spirit of the Union and modern unbelief are only different ways of 
witnessing. We even have the duty to strengthen you as our brethren in the Lutheran 
national churches through our witness. (Bresl. Church Gazette.) 

"H.: Then | suppose we of the Hanover Free Church are not allowed to call 
for separation from the national church congregation? 

"B.: Not in the sense that it is the duty of a Lutheran to separate from the local 
church congregation. But you may accept those who, through separation, want to 
free themselves ‘once and for all from the unionism which is penetrating ever more 
powerfully into the Hanoverian Landeskirche. (Bresl. Kirchenblatt.) 

"J.: Then it would also be possible for members of our Free Church 
congregations to rejoin the National Church congregation because they consider its 
manner of witnessing, shall we say, more advantageous? 

"B.: That goes without saying. 

"H. & J.: Surely this is a fatal position we are getting into. 

"L.: Let this, that members depart from us to you or from you to us, take shape 
as it will. But this must now come to an end, that we who belong to the national 
church are being condemned by you as members of a false church, for we are, after 
all, your brothers who are faithful to the confession. We were right in saying that 
separation from the national church was not necessary, and our people will be very 
happy when they hear that: they have saved a lot of money by it. 

"H. u. J.: If you look at it rightly, we could have had Lutheranism cheaper if 
we had gone along with your 'way of witnessing." 

"L.: Still do it! Then you save in the future. 

"H. and J.: True enough; but | think of it with anxiety, what many in our 
congregations will say, when they see through the changed state of affairs. 

"L.: People will figure it out, the Mssourians will see to that. 

"M.: That may be. 

"H. & J.: We are not afraid of that; so far are our people already that they give 
no credence or heed to what they say is Missourian. 
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"L.: That is your good fortune. For if people were able to judge the present 
state of affairs correctly, if they did not continue to dwell on the beautiful thought that 
they are particularly clever and wise here in religious matters, then it could come 
about that you, H. and J., would not keep many people. For those who recognize us 
in the national church as confessionally faithful Lutherans and brethren would come 
to us, because here the fight against union and unbelief costs no money. It is at any 
rate the most willing way of witnessing’; but the others, who want nothing to do with 
us as false believers, would become Missourians. For we must allow the Missourians 
this: 'half-belief' is not their fault. 

"H. and J.: There is much truth in it. We are not afraid of Missouri, because 
people do not go to you Missourians because you do not have such a beautiful 
church as we have. 

"L.: What should it be like in the future? We three congregations could form 
one congregation again, that would be nice! 

"H. & J.: We think we will leave it as it is for the present; later perhaps. 

"L.: On my account. So here we are fighting each other and trying to steal 
each other's members away and scolding each other for being false believers; - let 
us come to Breslau, then we will preach together in one pulpit and go to Holy 
Communion together. 

"H. u. J.: One must take the circumstances into account. 

"B.: Yes, brothers, see to it that you get along with each other here; you are 
all welcome to us in Breslau. 

"M.: With growing amazement | have listened to you. Just tell me, what do 
you call this: here you fight each other and deny each other communion - and in 
Breslau you are brothers and go to Holy Communion together? 

"H. & J.: Clever is what we call it. 

"M.: You know, don't you, that you have arrived again at the starting point, 
namely, the Landeskirche? Did you do wrong earlier with your separation - or are 
you doing wrong now with the re-establishment of communion with the national 
church through Breslau? 

"H. and J.: That is a question which cannot be answered shortly. 

"The Landeskirche has certainly not become better than it was at the time of 
separation. At that time you thought it your duty according to God's Word to break 
off all ecclesiastical fellowship with the Landeskirche, and now you are re- 
establishing that fellowship through Breslau. Gal. 2, 18 says: ‘But if | build again that 
which | have broken, | make myself a transgressor’. 

"H. & J.: We are not building the national church, after all. 
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"M.: But certainly, for it is obvious that the national churchmen will say: The 
Free Churchmen themselves say that we are in a Lutheran National Church and 
can remain in it, if we only bear witness against corruption. So you encourage souls 
to remain in a church of which you formerly said: "Come out of it. But if you now 
recognize the national church as Lutheran, you admit that your former separation 
was sinful. 

"H. and J.: There can be no question of 'sin'. We have for it the expression 
that we have another way of witnessing against corruption than the Lutherans of the 
national church. 

"M.: Do not take it amiss if | am a little coarse: that is an idle talk. God's Word 
has to decide here; you cannot soothe a troubled conscience with such talk. God's 
Word says Heb. 10:26, 'Let us not forsake our assembly!’ But this you have done; 
you left your assembly, your former congregation, at the time of separation, and did 
not even think that you merely wanted to fight against the union in a different way 
than your brethren who remained in the national church congregation, and that you 
wanted to remain united with them. You have therefore sinned against the above 
command of God, if you cannot prove from the Scriptures that God prescribes in 
certain definite cases to leave the assembly, the congregation, and that such a 
definite case existed here. 

"L.: There we have it right away, as the Missourians do: they always come 
right away with God's word, and disturb the best plans of church politics. 

"M.: Shall then in the church church policy, or prudent reason, govern the 
consciences? Shall not God's Word alone rule in the Church? Therefore, we must 
ask here also, What does God's Word say concerning our former Separation? If 
God's Word approves and commands our former separation, then alone was it 
justified. And therefore we ask: When does God's Word command separation or 
severance from a church fellowship? And the answer is: When false doctrine and 
practice is stubbornly held in an ecclesiastical fellowship (Rom. 16, 17; 1 Tim. 6, 3- 
5; 2 John 10. 11; 2 Cor. 6, 14 f.; Tit. 3, 10). If this was the case, that false doctrine 
and practice was stubbornly, persistently held in the Hanoverian Landeskirche, then 
we did right in our separation; but then you are sinning now when you again enter 
into connection with the Landeskirche, for the Landeskirche has not changed. You 
Breslau people yourselves suspended fellowship with the Hanoverian Landeskirche 
earlier, in 1880, for the reason that false doctrine and practice were persistently held 
in it. For you write: "The suspension was pronounced because the Hanoverian 
consistory had refused the admission of united and 
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The Lutheran Church has approved and recommended the admission of Reformed 
Christians to the Lutheran Lord's Supper, and has even defended this admission as 
being in accordance with the law, confession and tradition of the Lutheran Church. 
(Bresl. Kirchenblatt.) 

"B.: Even now we Breslauers do not want fellowship with those in the 
Hanoverian Landeskirche who hold to false doctrine and practice, but only with 
those who protest against it. 

"M.: Which are they? 

"B.: Those who ‘earnestly fight against the violations of the confession, who 
make themselves known as such, who do not approve of the principles publicly 
established by their church authority and defended to our church concerning the 
admission of other believers to the Lutheran altars and act accordingly’. (Bresl. 
Church Gazette.) 

"M.: What do you mean by acting accordingly*? Do you mean that they must 
act as God prescribes in His Word? 

"B.: | can guess what you are aiming at. But 'the way of witnessing can be 
different according to historical and local circumstances’. (Bresl. Church Gazette.) 

"M.: May this tit of testimony* depart from God's word? But God's Word 
commands to depart from those who obstinately hold false doctrine and practice 
(Rom. 16:17). If, therefore, those members of the national church wish to be 
recognized as such, who earnestly fight against the violations of the confession, 
they must follow the manner which God prescribes in His Word: they must "depart* 
from those, that is, separate. 

"L.: We still want to save what can be saved in the burning house. 

"M.: Has not God commanded, "Depart from the same!" (Rom. 16:17), 
"Depart from such!" (1 Tim. 6:3-5), "Come out from them! (2 Cor. 6, 17)? 

"L.: [can't deny that, but -. 

"M.: Then there is no "but," but obey; and if ye obey not, ye sin. There is no 
talking over that. And you three encourage these in their disobedience by declaring 
them to be such as confess faithfully, though they confess otherwise than God would 
have it. This is how your High Church College in Breslau understood it in 1880, for 
it confessed: "We must testify against this not only with words, but also with deeds 
... for where we do testify with words before such a community . . . but continued it 
in deed out of false love .... such action would undoubtedly strengthen our brethren 
in their error and make them all the more secure, but the testimony of the word as 
a sword without edge ... .. made manifest.’ 
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"L.: | said before that the Missourians would not go along. 

"M.: Because it is contrary to God's word. - But after that | would like to ask: 
Will you two, H. and J., protest against the wrong practice of the Breslauers? 

"H. u. J.: We don't know that yet. 

"M.: What will you do if Breslau sticks to his practice? 

"H. u. J.: We don't know that yet. 

"M.: Why do you not know this yet? Out of church politics? To keep people in 
uncertainty until the grass grows over this new turn of events? It is so convenient 
and clever to be able to answer the worried ones: 'We do not know yet; we must wait 
and bear it.’ Do you really not see that you Free Churchmen in Hanover, in approving 
the Breslau decision, are leading a mere sham existence, to the mockery and 
laughter of those who are capable of right thinking? 

"H. and J.: A sham? A mockery? 

"M.: Yes, you let Breslau saw off the branch on which you are sitting, namely, 
God's commandment to separation. You seem to be in opposition to the national 
church, and at the same time enter into the most intimate communion with it at the 
altars of Breslau through Holy Communion. Your right to exist, as | have proved to 
you before, rests solely on the fact that you had to leave the national church 
according to God's Word; but now you abandon this foundation, with which your right 
falls away. This is what | call a 'sham existence’. Before, you called it 'wise' to be 
opponents here, but brothers in Breslau. | call it something else; think for yourselves 
what | might call it. 

"H., J., B., L.: You're getting rough. 

"M.: Perhaps, | also have cause to do so. Shall it not grieve me in my soul how 
dear souls, without noticing it, are led about by the nose in circles? They think they 
are still standing from their old position, divorced from the national church, and in the 
meantime they have been led, as it were blindfolded, into the midst of the national 
church again. They continue to fight against the national church here, and do not 
suspect that they are their 'new brethren’; they go on giving for their pastors and 
receiving them, without knowing that these are their guides to the national church. 
And those who would cure these souls of their blindness, so that they may see where 
they are, that they are only leading an illusory existence, they take for their enemies! 
Is it not folly to build with one hand, and with the other hand to pull down that which 
is built; first to smite one as an adversary, and then to caress and embrace him as 
one's best friend and brother? 

"H., J., B., L.: Don't get excited, it won't do you any good! 
"M.: Then it will be of use and help when God's word first enters the 
conscience of sincere souls. And that is my parting wish, that this may happen." 
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The General Synod, which in October passed resolutions concerning the 
regional churches, was the first after the union with the Immanuel Synod two years 
ago. This union, however, as we have shown in "L. u. W.", was a unionistic one. 
Individuals in the united synods seem to feel the same. For at the Synod the motion 
was adopted, not unanimously, but by 150 votes to 3: "General Synod expresses 
its great and heartfelt joy at the reunion of the two ecclesiastical communities 
separated for forty years, which has come about in truth (?) thanks to the patience 
and love of peace exercised on both sides." From the beginning Breslau has not 
kept itself free from unionism, and the union with Immanuel and now also the 
October resolutions are only the further movement in the unionist and indifferentist 
course long held by Breslau, whose logical ad quem is precisely the union, which 
Breslau sought to escape by withdrawing from the Prussian Landeskirche, just as 
Hermannsburg, by agreeing to the Breslau resolutions, would logically have 
rejoined the Hannoversche Landeskirche, which it had left, if it had not already 
otherwise re-established ecclesiastical fellowship with it. As far as the Lutheran 
Church in America is concerned, the Breslau resolutions particularly affect the Ohio 
Synod, which, as is well known, has been in fraternal contact with Hermannsburg 
for years. 1) The iowasche "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" judges the Bres- 


1) Of course, Ohio does not seem to want to fully identify itself with Hermannsburg. The 
Ohio "Kirchenzeitung" reported last year on the meeting held in Columbus from August 23 to 
29, at which Hartwig Harms was also present: "The contributions for external missions have 
also grown in the last two years. In this connection the question was negotiated whether the 
Synod as such should cooperate with the Hermannsburg Mission or not. It was declared from 
various quarters that there was uncertainty in the matter. The Hermannsburg Institution, they 
said, stood in a relationship to the national church which we could not approve. On the other 
hand, they denied this statement and wanted the matter to be discussed in our theological 
publications. In regard to a proposal two years ago, which was understood as if the Synod now 
wanted to support Hermannsburg as a Synod, it was declared and decided that it was not so. 
Through the Treasurer for Heathen Missions, the Synod conveys gifts which come in. This, and 
nothing else, is the agreement today." "On Wednesday morning the matter of Hermannsburg 
was again negotiated. The agreement between Hermannsburg and the Regional Church was 
read out, as well as a presentation by Fr. Harms, who was present, on our taking over of stations 
in India, likewise the report of the Hermannsburg Mission Committee on our negotiations two 
years ago. In this way it was made clear that it is not a question of a union on our part with the 
Hermannsburg Free Church or the Mission, which actually exists for itself, nor of a union with 
the Hermannsburg Mission. 
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lauer resolutions: "On the other hand, news that is to be welcomed with joy comes 
about the negotiations of the General Synod of the Breslau Free Church about its 
position to the Lutheran regional churches, especially to the Hanoverian regional 
church . . . One can only rejoice that a way has been found which we think will be 
acceptable to the Lutherans in Hanover." (p. 46.) | wonder if Ohio will agree with this 
unionistic judgment of its confederate? 

By its resolutions, however, Breslau has not only placed itself and the Free 
Churches associated with it in a position of ambivalence that is as strange as it is 
contradictory and untenable, but has also forfeited rather than won the goodwill of 
the Lutheran Regional Churches, especially that of Hanover. The "Hannoversche 
Pastoral-Korrespondenz" at least accuses Breslau of injustice and of measuring 
church politics with a double standard. It writes on January 2: "In the course of 26 
years all these events had fallen into oblivion among us. Even the majority of the 
clergy no longer knew that Breslau had broken with us. With the small number of 
souls in the districts there, it was very rare that a local clergyman had to do with a 
Breslau clergyman. Only this was known and lamented, that the various separated 
church communities in our midst also denied each other communion. This was 
thought to be a weakness that could not be separated from separation, and one 
accepted it as it was. Then, in October of last year, the political newspapers brought 
the news that the General Synod in Breslau had dealt with communion with the 
Lutheran regional churches. The resolutions were brought to us on two days in a 
row: on the first day the regional churches in general, on the second day Hanover for 
itself. This alienated and disconcerted us. For Hanover was measured with quite a 
different yardstick than the others. How did that come about? The newspapers let it 
be known that the representatives of the Hanover Free Church had been opponents 
of every other order of the relationship, and even of this present order. | have reason 
to believe that these hints are true. For the sake of ecclesiastical considerations 
regarding the Hanoverian separated congregations, we are presented differently 
from the other regional churches. In the case of the other Landeskirchen it is said: 
We still stand "in the pulpit and in the evening”. 


It is not a question of a working association in the mission field, but simply of the cession of a 
certain mission field to us. The denominational question, especially the relationship between the 
Hermannsburg Mission and Free Church to the national church, is of very little consideration in 
this question. So then the Synod resolved: 'That our original petition to Hermannsburg be 
renewed, and in the meantime the question concerning the establishment of a separate heathen 
mission for our Synod be referred to the districts for discussion." (p. 572 f.) 
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The Lutheran Confession has not yet ceased to be the exclusive, publicly 
recognized doctrinal norm for the entire ecclesiastical body. Since, however, the 
existence of this doctrinal norm unfortunately does not give us the certainty that all 
pulpits and altars of these churches teach and act in accordance with the 
confession, we must instruct members moving into such church regions that they 
must keep away from such altars where they are obviously confronted with 
violations of the Lutheran confession, and seek the sacrament only from such clergy 
with whom they actually find the confessional teaching and administration of the 
sacraments." The Hanoverian Regional Church, on the other hand, states: In 
application of this statement, although we have a congregation in Hanover affiliated 
with our church association and are already connected with the Lutheran Free 
Church which has arisen in Hanover and wish to remain connected with it, the 
synodal resolution is amended to the effect that we are also prepared to cultivate 
fellowship with clergy of the Hanoverian Regional Church who are faithful to the 
confession, provided that the latter identify themselves as those who do not approve 
of the principles publicly established by their church authorities and defended to our 
church concerning the admission of persons of other faiths to the Lutheran altars, 
and act accordingly." This synodal decision is more hurtful to us than if the ban on 
the Lord's Supper had remained unchanged." According to the same journal, on 
February 11, the following resolution was adopted by the "Lutheran Pastors' 
League" in Hanover: "The Lutheran Church in Prussia has attached certain 
conditions to the lifting of the suspension of communion imposed on our regional 
church in 1880, conditions which are not imposed on the other regional churches. 
This is contrary to justice, since the practice of the Lord's Supper in Hanover is in 
reality no different from that in the other Lutheran Landeskirchen. The Lutheran 
Church in Prussia must therefore be expected, for the sake of justice and peace, to 
withdraw the suspension against our Landeskirche clearly and unconditionally." 

By officially recognizing the Hanoverian and the other regional churches, 
Breslau has actually given up on itself and, in particular, denied the right to exist of 
the free churches allied with it within the Lutheran regional churches. If Breslau can 
maintain church and communion fellowship with Hermannsburg and Hanover, and 
Hermannsburg with Breslau and Hanover, what then remains as the raison d'etre of 
the Breslau and Hermannsburg special existence? F.B. 
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Johann Bugenhagen's account of the siege of Wittenberg in 
1547. 1) 


Johannes Bugenhagen Pommer, doctor and pastor of Wittenberg. My dear 
gentlemen, my friendship, brothers and acquaintances often write to me and ask 
me to write to them about this war and how we in Wittenberg fared in this evil time. 

| do not know about the war, how it began and how it continued, because | 
have not been able to get out of Wittenberg this whole year, until the next Margarita. 
And descriptions of both parts of the war have gone out in print, as well as several 
histories of this war, so that my writing is not needed. 

But how it went with us in Wittenberg, dear Lord God, | should know 
something about that. But | cannot write it all now, because it is no longer so dear 
to my heart as it was in the time of need; that | may not tell my dear friends, as 
Aeneas did: 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 

God has also brought it about, out of pure mercy, against our merit, that | 
have forgotten my heartache. If only | could no longer see the great damage in the 
country, that it would be covered up with improvement, as | hope will happen in a 
short time. God protect us more from such misery and give us his Holy Spirit, that 
we may thank him not only for his unspeakable grace in Christ Jesus, but also for 
the great benefit he has shown us Wittenbergers, even in his wrath and punishment, 
which we have well deserved. For when he punished us with such warfare, he 
nevertheless preserved us under the shadow and protection of his fatherly hand to 
this day. To him be praise, honour, and glory for ever and ever! 

What | can now remember, as it happened to us at Wittenberg, especially to 
me, | write to my favorable masters and 


1) Pamphlet: "How it went for us in Wittemberg in the city, in this past war, until we, by 
God's grace, find deliverance, And our high school, by the Most Illustrious, Highborn Prince vnd 
Lord, Mr. Moritz, Duke of Saxony, of the Holy Roman Empire Ertzmarschahl vnd Churfirsten, . 
. vnsern genedigsten Herrn, Widerumb auffgericht ist. Warhafftige Historia, beschrieben durch 
Johan Bugenhagen Pomern, Doctor vnd Pfarherr zu Wittemberg. 1547." Small 4°. 26 leaves. 
On the last one the indication: "Gedruckt zu Wittemberg, Durch Veit Creutzer. 1547." | 
reproduce the pamphlet in the usual orthography. It is equally interesting because of what it 
says and what it conceals, and at the same time makes an estimable contribution to a picture 
of Bugenhagen's character. K. 
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dear friends who have been in fear for our sake and have cried out with us to the 
heavenly Father, because they have had to hear and read about us in the 
newspaper, much more horribly than it has happened in truth. Perhaps this letter 
will do me good and amuse me myself, as the same Aeneas also says: 

Forsitan haec olim meminisse juvabit. 


| am now silent, that we Christians should not be ungrateful to the Father of 
all mercies, when he has saved us from great distress, that we should proclaim in 
the church his benefits towards us, as an example and comfort to others, as St. Paul 
says 1 Tim. 1: "Therefore mercy has been shown to me" etc., and David, Ps. 24: 
"My soul shall boast in the Lord, that the wretched may hear and rejoice," as is often 
seen in many psalms and prophetic writings. 

In the summer of 1546, we in Wittenberg knew nothing of this war until our 
masters were already on the march. After that, warriors were placed in this city and 
castle, many good and honest warriors, who proved themselves with us in their 
service with good faith in all loyalty, until they were withdrawn from us after the 
abandonment of this city. They were well paid in due time with their pay, they will 
not complain about that, and they also paid honestly what they consumed. Nor have 
our citizens to complain of that. Because of them we were safe day and night under 
God's protection. They honored us. Most and almost all of them went with us, if they 
could, to the sermon and supper of our Lord Jesus Christ. They did violence to no 
one. If some of them committed crimes, they did it alone against their companions, 
especially if they had drunk too much at times. Three or four of them were put to the 
sword all the year round. For some others, for whom one could ask fairly, were 
saved by the chiefs and captains with our intercession. The servants were kept in 
pretty good order. | scolded them from the pulpit at times, pleaded with them, 
admonished them, taught them: "Do not think like this: | am a warrior, therefore | 
must always drink and eat, be full and mad like a pig; item, defy, curse, swear, cut 
and stab, so that no pious man likes to be with me. But ye may be warriors, and yet 
Christians, and children of God. Be content with your duty, and do violence or wrong 
to no one, as St. John the Baptist taught the people of war. 

| proved such exhortation with holy scripture and examples, in which our 
people of war were well pleased. This is a sign of piety. But what they were pleased 
to do for us in righteous deeds, the pious servants, when they wanted to give up 
this city, | will say later. Therefore he that hath need of soldiers for a righteous war 
(for an unrighteous war is not a righteous war), he that hath need of soldiers for a 
righteous war. 
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(If only the devil with his hordes, who has been a liar and a murderer from the 
beginning, as Christ says Jn 8), rejoice that he may have such warrior servants as 
we have had with us in our siege. We, the Wittenbergers, want to repeat this 
testimony to the honest, pious soldiers who served us faithfully during the siege. 
They shall have such thanksgiving, above their pay, as their reward from us. 


Here in Wittenberg we found a large supply of provisions, rifles, powder, etc. 
Our fortification is not to be despised in human terms, and everything was available. 
The servants kept watch, and our citizens, because they are skilled in such matters, 
were themselves day and night on the ramparts around this city with the guns; for it 
is called pugna pro patria! above that, we were also supplied from all sides with beer, 
grain, flour, meat, fish, etc., so that everything was better bought in this city, 
especially the grain, than in the adjoining lands (neighborhood), and still to this day; 
God provide for us henceforth! We have not yet been helped by this, but have had 
to learn by experience, with our loss, the first commandment of God, which we have 
so faithfully taught to the whole world, from the Holy Scriptures, with faith in JESUS 
CHRIST: namely, that everything on which men rely, money, goods, provisions, 
force, help of men, fortress, wisdom, clever schemes, etc., has been our ruin, is our 
undoing, as it is written in Jeremiah 17: "Cursed is he that trusteth in man, and 
taketh flesh for his arm, and turneth away his heart from the Lord." And have rightly 
learned to sing, "A strong fortress is our God," etc. Nor is there any other that can 
contend for us, but thou, our Lord God, alone. We are punished, but mercifully, by 
God our Father for our sin. God make all things better for us with his Holy Spirit, 
that we may live in thanksgiving. 


The priests rejoice in our affliction. But if they knew what we know of God's 
grace from God's word, they would be terrified. For God has set out to punish the 
wicked world. But he first sets out to punish his own children with his fatherly rod. 
Our enemies see that this has happened to us. But not to destroy the children, but 
to correct them, as St. Peter says (from Ezekiel) 1 Peter 4: "It is time for judgment 
to begin on the house of God. But first of all, what end will come to those who do 
not believe the gospel of God? And if the righteous be hardly preserved, where will 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?" We are corrupt with human and carnal help; 
God, our dear Father, will help us up again with his Holy Spirit, that all our things in 
spiritual and temporal government may be better than before, that the devil may not 
boast that he has done a great thing. 
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Aligned against God. But the people of the church, who now pursue the gospel of 
Christ (| mean them alone), shall learn soon after us what human and carnal 
confidence is contrary to the first commandment. This God threatens them with his 
word, as we have heard from the words of St. Peter. But we pray for them, saying, 
"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." But they of them that know 
what they do, for them let no prayer be made. 1 John 5 and Mark. 3. 

In the meantime, in Wittenberg and in the whole country, we stopped before 
God with our prayers, publicly in the church and with our children in the houses; we 
saw that our heavenly Father in Christ must help, otherwise it would be lost with all 
the power that was on our side. And the greater the need, the harder we prayed. 
Such grace of the Holy Spirit was with us, even as we gladly confessed that God 
punished us for our sins, that we might be ungrateful of the unspeakable grace of 
God, which was granted us in Christ our Lord by the holy gospel, so much so that 
it also confounded the devil with the whole world. As also it is written of the passion 
of Christ, Luk 22: "And it came to pass, that he wrestled with death, and prayed 
more earnestly." Our public prayer from the pulpit and in our homes is still present, 
so that we prayed against our distress, which goes like this: "True, eternal, almighty 
God," etc., and another for our dear mother, the holy Christian church, which goes 
like this: "Oh, almighty God, Father," etc., which have gone out under our name. 
Besides these, it is said that other prayers have gone out more. We do not know 
about them, nor do we want to answer for them; we have not had other prayers 
prayed from our pulpit than these two, of which it is said. 

And even though God's wrath attacked us severely with the punishment of 
the law as his dear children, as St. Paul says of the Christians: foris pugnae, intus 
timores, outside was war against us, in the city was terror, that we had to worry about 
many dangers, were stuck day and night in many perils, as in the 55th Psalm: "My 
heart is afraid in my body, and the fear of death has fallen upon me; fear and 
trembling have come upon me, and dread has overtaken me. Psalm it is written: 
"My heart is troubled in my flesh, and the fear of death is fallen upon me; fear and 
trembling have come upon me, and dread has overtaken me." God also graciously 
punished us in this city with death, that all this year many have died every day of 
the new main disease and other diseases, but not with pestilence, so that the sick 
could still be helped without fear. This has been done to this day, but now it has 
mercifully ceased. For our Lord God remembers his mercy even in wrath. Such 
punishment of the law belongs to the wicked who despise God, as Moses sings in 
his song Deut. 32: "The sword shall take them by heart, and inwardly the sword 
shall take them. 
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Terrors." But, as | said, the judgment of God must begin from the house of the Lord. 
But our dear Father in Christ hearkened to our heartfelt cries, and left the terrible 
terror alone, and graciously provided such an end that we could bear it. 1 Cor. 10. 
Meanwhile our people of war were in good spirits and confident that they were 
always ready to do something through God, if it came to an encounter. For the 
merciful God, who would punish us, and not destroy us, hath graciously prevented 
that no fire or projectile hath ever been cast into our city, neither tempest nor other 
outward terror. This has come about from the Lord and is a miracle before our eyes. 
That is, as Habakkuk saith, "O Lord, when thou art angry, remember also thy 
mercy." Such will astonish the whole world, which has heard much else of our city 
with lies. To God be praise and glory in Christ JEsu forever! 

For the sake of prayer | also say of myself, that all the time of the war | was 
in fear before God with my crying; and | was never better than alone, when | 
preached to the people, and exhorted them to pray diligently, and went with them to 
the supper of our Lord Jesus Christ. For there we prayed in the church, so that God 
made me feel that he accepted our prayers and cries. But when | was by myself in 
the evening, and in the morning, and all the day long, there was nothing in me but 
anguish and distress for this city, and for the church, and for the school, that we 
might be saved, and abide in the word of God. Then such words came to me 
strongly, Ps. 6: "Lord, do not punish me in your anger"; Ps. 143: "Lord, hear my 
prayer" 2c.; Ps. 71: "Lord, | trust in you" 2c.; Ps. 9: "The Lord is the poor man's 
refuge, a refuge in trouble" 2c.; Ps. 90: "Make us glad again" 2c., and such like 
words more. - Necessity teaches Christians to pray well. When | was undressed for 
the night, and would have ceased from prayer, | could not cease, but went about 
before God with my prayer, and cried unto God, and often fell upon my knees, and 
naked upon the earth before my God and Father which is in heaven; so that | was 
weary at times, and thought that | slept not at all that night. But our Lord God gave 
me this grace, so that | was able to sleep better every night during the tribulation 
than before. This is still wonderful to me, and | thank my God. When | woke up in 
the night and looked out of the window into the city, and when | got up in the morning 
and began to pray again, | always found it better and quieter in the city than | had 
left it the night before. In the end I had to confess from experience that our heavenly 
Father, although in his wrath, had not abandoned us with his grace. But it grieved 
me that under such God's protection many were found in our city who did not go to 
the sermon, 
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but lived raw, eating and drinking freely, as if there were no need for us. But again 
| was comforted to see many of them faithfully calling on God with us in the churches 
and in the houses with their children, whom | also admonished in the pulpit: Dear 
people, pray with confidence; take it for granted that all Christians who love Christ 
with us, over the whole world, and now hear that we are in such a bad way, pray for 
us and cry out to God in the name of Christ; and that we lie with our prayer before 
God in the midst of the multitude of all Christendom, and cry out to our heavenly 
Father; therefore it is impossible that we should not be heard, as God has graciously 
promised us. 

From the beginning of this war the devil tried diligently and cunningly to get 
me out of this city and to prevent such good, as | said, because the gate was open 
to me as well as to the others, and | could have traveled away. Forasmuch as | 
feared God, and had before put away great goods, and honour, and power, in many 
places, only that | might abide in this my church, | put myself in danger of death, 
and abode here with my church in the name of God. | also looked at this: if | had 
moved away, the other preachers would hardly have stayed. It would not have 
seemed good to me that so many people should be abandoned by the ministers of 
the gospel. For it was found, after the abandonment of our city, that we, without our 
citizens and inhabitants, had 7000 men of our nobility and people of war, and yet 
had enough, as | said before. Doctor Kaspar Creutziger, Rector Universitatis and 
preacher in the castle church, also stayed with me; as well as Doctor Melchior 
Fendius Medicus, Magister Paulus Eberus, Magister Georgius Rhérer, and the 
magistri of our Predicators, who are called chaplains, also the virgin schoolmaster 
and Bernardus, who teaches the ordinands. 

| also sent to the other schoolmaster and asked him if he also wanted to stay 
here with all his companions. They answered me: yes, they all wanted to stay with 
me; and if we should die, they said, we would gladly stay by the grave of our dear 
father, Doctor Martin Luther. This pleased me so much that | never want to forget it 
against them. But the schoolmaster who gave this answer traveled to our dear Lord 
Jesus Christ and was buried here before Pentecost, so he remained at the grave of 
patris Lutheri, just when they wanted to give up this city. None of our citizens 
departed, but we all remained together, shepherd and sheep, in the name of God 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ. Some of us, however, sent away our wives and 
children, for the sole reason that they might not stupefy us by crying out in our fright, 
or perish with us, if God had caused them to perish. 
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Our sermons in both churches and exhortation to prayer went strongly against the 
devil. This was our spiritual warfare. God has preserved us until now; give us grace 
from now on! But the devil brought in [into the city] a terrible rumor and caused evil 
letters to be written to me - also to other pious people - which | had to read, that this 
city would be dragged down and Doctorem Pommeranum chopped up, that one 
would throw oneself with the pieces. But | said, Nay, devil, thou wilt not take me 
away with that manner; and | exhorted from the pulpit that they should not care for 
such a newspaper. The devil," said |, "has taken care of himself; this matter is not in 
his hand, but in God's; let us command him with our prayers; he will do it well. 

After that, especially since the imperial majesty was not far from us, the devil 
tempted me with a holy pretence: | might be killed, but no one would be helped by 
my remaining here with the church; but if | would flinch for a little while, | could come 
to my church again later. Thus did St. Athanasius, and even Christ himself, when his 
hour was not yet come. Princes and cities had previously challenged me out of this 
misery, to which | resigned. But this challenge wanted to end with me as good and 
holy. | discussed this with my dear lord and brother, D. Kaspar Creutziger, and 
afterwards with the magistrates, our preachers, and said: "You will perhaps have no 
need; but | notice that the devil is especially seeking me. If | give myself up for a little 
while, | may come to you again. | will not leave you, but if you are driven away, | will, 
with God's help, provide for you better outside than here. So they were content, but 
hardly, as | noted. | could have left there, of course, for after the first seizure of this 
city, our gate was often open, so that our people traveled in and out, and we received 
supplies from other people. For this purpose | had sent some of my children away 
from me; and | sent for them again after Christmas, so that we could often go in and 
out, etc. But | ran to God with my prayer. But | ran to God with my prayer, and 
consulted with him. Then | was soon turned back, praise be to God, that | thought, if 
God will keep me from this church, he may well do it, if | stay here at once; and | 
would make a nuisance by my going away, that our detractors would cry out, that we 
left our church in trouble; and | said to the heavenly Father, "Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so also on earth." 

When the imperial majesty was to come, | sent my wife away with the children, 
that they might not overcry me in this affliction, and that they might not perish with 
me, or otherwise be inflicted with shame. Then | did not know for six weeks, except 
for the 
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Friday before Pentecost, where they were come, and whether they were yet alive. 
Then said | unto God, My wife and my children are perished; my house and my 
goods are no more in my hand; my life and my limb are in death; this poor city and 
church are in danger; our school is broken up; my brethren and my friends in this 
land are spoiled with fire, with robbery, and with murder; our good lord and master 
is taken captive, he hath lost his land and his people; the LORD giveth, the LORD 
taketh away, as Job also saith; dear father, let me add unto these things, The LORD 
will restore it all. Let me live, that after thy wrath | may hear and see thy goodness 
on earth, that this city and church may again be satisfied, that the university, 
churches, and schools (at the same time) may again be established with these 
corrupt lands; that our children and descendants may abide in the dear gospel of 
Christ, that the word of our blessedness, the glory of Christ may yet further come 
into the world. Then will | sing the Nunc dimittis, and then with grace take me away 
from this vale of tears. And if thou wilt that | may live longer, thou shalt give me our 
daily bread. If | have no place in Bethlehem in the inn, thou wilt give me room 
enough in the stable and in the manger with joy and thanksgiving, who givest food 
to the cattle. Oh, dear Father, because you have brought us so far with your 
punishment that we have fallen away from all confidence, that we freely confess 
that all that men rely on has been our ruin, and we know of no creature in heaven 
or on earth through which we may receive comfort and help, and if our need has 
come to you alone at the door, as you demand of us with your first commandment, 
see to it that you treat us with grace and receive us into your protection and 
shielding. Give us thy Holy Spirit, that we may be godly in Christ, and live in 
thanksgiving; that all our affairs, both spiritual and temporal, may be better than 
before; that the devil with his troops, thine enemy which thou hast rejected, may not 
boast that he hath wrought evil against thee. Amen. 

These things have | said hitherto in general, how it was with us in Wittenberg 
in this our trouble, and how we sent ourselves also before God with our cry. From 
this it is evident that God and our dear Lord Jesus Christ, with His Holy Spirit and 
with His holy angels, has always been with us, even in fine wrath and punishment, 
and has preserved us against all the gates of hell, so that now also the high school 
is again being established. To Christ be praise for ever and ever! K. 

(Conclusion follows.) 
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Miscellany. 


That the liberals also throw the Christian moral doctrine, and not merely 
the Christian faith, overboard, was proved by Frenssen in his "Hilligenlei," and by 
the "Christian World," which took this immoral novel in its defence, as the father of 
this theology, Schleiermacher, did in his day, Schlegel's "Lucinde." Further proof of 
this truth is furnished by Weingart, who was refused tenure at Osnabriick at the 
time, and was then called to Bremen. In the "Protestantenblatt" Weingart writes, as 
the "E. K. Z." reports: "Do not some things become ‘guilt’ only by being measured 
by an overly strict ecclesiastical standard? Does not an unconscious harmlessness, 
an innocent naiveté of action and feeling, which far surpasses in moral force the 
trained, cultivated, sanctioned 'morality', often find itself far away from penal 
censorship? If a young German in the African bush, in the eerie desolation of his 
trading-factories, takes to himself a negro girl, and has children by her, and in 
communion with them finds care and comfort, security and the joy of creation-is that 
sin? Out there in the jungle! Is that sin to him? Perhaps not until the ecclesiastical 
zealot from the mission intervenes, or-which is often the same thing-when the 
correct bourgeois clan back home comes along. . . . An extra case, to be sure. But 
in pure childhood, in the unadulterated peasantry, in the unspoiled, healthy folk 
between silent forest mountains and on silent moorland, in all "natural" men, even 
those of the great city (and these are not the worst of all), we find typical cases 
enough where it ought to apply in the deepest sense: Naturalia non turpia! - In our 
Christian pastoral theology the sentence should be included: "On the mountain 
pasture there's no sin, because there's no priests!" - According to Weingart, 
concubinage in the primeval forest is not a sin. Rural custom and usage, according 
to him, decides whether something is right or wrong. - The doctrine of the liberals, 
who deny the wrath of God against sin and maintain that God loves man and 
forgives him even if he persists in his sins without repentance, can only produce evil 
fruit. Father Schiele writes in the "E. K. Z.": "I recall the advice which Harnack gave 
to the young theologians concerning the Apostolicon; the attempt to smuggle a 
recommendation of the popular books on the history of religion into positive sheets 
at the national church meeting in 1905; the terrorism with which the Ritschl faculties 
excluded every positive lecturer; to the custom of using biblical expressions which 
have a quite definite interpretation in common sense and in the vernacular, but of 
attributing to them a completely different meaning; to the saddening fact that of the 
innumerable clergymen who are loyal to the Scriptures and the confessions on 
which they are based, there is no evidence that they have been used in a positive 
way. 
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The Church is a very critical place, only a few draw the only morally correct 
consequence, while the others continue to break their ordination vows. We may also 
recall Traub's infamous dispatch: 'One must drive the church regiment into a corner’. 
| know well that the moderns have learned the Jesuit principle from the popes, in 
whom they also know how to praise other strange things (e.g. monasticism, 
asceticism): "The end justifies the means. The end, as one says, is to bring about 
the higher religious unity of all Germans, and for that reason one must remain in the 
national church and continue to officiate quietly. But is that morally religious?" 
Furthermore: "The modern theologians, from whom Frenssen learned his bad 
theology, shake off the Frenssenian dirt in vain; it sticks to them. For 'what does not 
proceed from faith is sin'. Bebel and Frenssen as preachers of free love! Poor 
German people, who have such prophets and apostles! But the strange Moltmann 
writes, p. 27 f.: 'What is good? God's commandment? or society's morality? The 
answer will be different according to time, people, and people; but there is no harm 
in that.' So no eternal truth; for truth with the moderns is only present reality. So the 
moderns make it easy for us to establish ethical difference with them. Baumgarten- 
Kiel is to be our pattern. In his 'Preaching Problems' he regards Biblical Christianity 
merely as the original form; things had become different within its development. Thus 
also ethics changed. It must not be bound to the words of Jesus and the apostles, 
but must freely follow the historical movements, not only social ethics. Can one call 
to modern industrial workers the pilgrim morality of Paul? May female bondage be 
regarded as a ddidgopvv?' The state would not be influenced by Jesus' 

nor the apostles absolutely appreciated. They knew nothing of the fact that he was 
positively building culture and the moral life of the people. The strikes were not to be 
seen as a breach of word or contract, but as an ‘ideal compulsion of the solidarity of 
the workers'. The valuation of work must also grow beyond the Bible. The Old 
Testament knew only the curse, not the blessing of work. Jesus, however, knew only 
patriarchal conditions and arbitrary wages ('Do you look askance because | am so 
kind?'), but not justice. A consistently biblically loyal Christian could never become a 
merchant. The Sermon on the Mount and the situation of the Epistle of James, he 
said, are simply fatal to business practice. Concerning education, despite the parable 
of the entrusted talents, Luther's sentiment against the 'whore of reason' still exists 
in the widest circles. Unfortunately, the latter could refer to countless Bible verses; 
and it was a true calamity that the despisers of natural law could justifiably base 
themselves on Scripture. Miracles must be virtually denied, because 
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they destroy for us 'the categorical imperative of respect for the lawfulness of natural 
and historical events’. Bonus asserts: "In place of humility, self-denial, renunciation, 
happy mediocrity, feminine identity, noble pride and defiance must now take their 
place in Christian esteem, self-assertion and world domination, the conquest and 
assertion of honor, the masculine self-assertion*. Baumgarten recognizes here the 
Nietzschean color pot, but this much is true, that as a result of the increased 
competition for cultural goods, an intensification of active, male self-assertion must 
occur, whereby Bismarck, "the violent Christian," shines for him as amodel. Women, 
too, felt it their moral duty to assert their own nature, honor, and individuality in the 
face of a world of traditions and authorities. Healthy egoism must also assert itself 
in individual life; only in loyalty to oneself can one be loyal to others." - A rotten tree 
can only bear bad fruit. F. B. 

Excavations in Egypt. In the Daily Mail, Prof. A. Henry Sayce publishes an 
article on the scientific importance of the recent archaeological excavations in Egypt. 
He points out that it is not only knowledge of the Pharaonic period that benefits from 
these excavations. It is also there, above all, that the recovery of lost classical 
literature must turn. If one considers what extensive treasures the great library of 
Alexandria possessed before the onslaught of Islam, and what probable conclusions 
can be drawn from there to the other literary possessions of the country, then this 
circumstance supported by the excavations is quite understandable. Sayce first 
reminds of no longer new examples from the Greek literature and especially of the 
rich and fruitful finds of Grenfell and Hunt. He then discusses a leaf found last winter 
in the region of Oxyrhinchus, which appears to be a fragment of a lost gospel from 
the second half of the second century. That it cannot be older is already evident 
from its identification, respectively confusion, of chief priests and Pharisees: It 
deserves attention how exactly and true to life our New Testament evangelists, in 
contrast to such products of the ecclesiastical literature of the end of the second 
century, show themselves with regard to the Jewish conditions of the time of Jesus. 
Sayce then continues with regard to the finds: "The tradition of the early 
transplantation of Christianity to the Greek cities of Egypt has been fully confirmed, 
and as the excavations continue, there is no reason why other fragments of early 
church literature, perhaps including a copy of the Gospel of Mark, should not be 
brought to light. One of the most recent German finds is the work of a Gnostic 
heresiarch, against which Ire-. 
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naeus wrote. It shows that, in spite of modern critical doubts, Irenaeus correctly 
represented the doctrine and metaphysical system of his opponents." (A. E. L. K.) 

Theories and Hypotheses. In the "M. for E. Th." we read: "Exact research 
establishes the scientific facts, the phenomena of the sensuous world and the 
changes taking place in it with their laws. It is based on direct sensory perception 
and the conclusions of the intellect drawn from it in a strictly logical way. It is the 
only way to find out what is happening in the world and what is happening in the 
world. Such exact results are, for example, the determinations of the specific gravity 
of bodies, which is 10.474 for silver, 7.207 for cast iron, and so on. As an example 
of natural laws we mention the two laws of fall: 1. the velocity of a freely falling body 
is always proportional to the elapsed time of fall; and 2. the spaces of fall behave 
like the squares of the times of fall. How easily errors can creep into these exact 
researches is shown by the recent discovery of "argon" as the fourth component of 
atmospheric lust, in addition to oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic acid, about which Dr. 
K. Muller exclaims with astonishment in his journal "Die Natur": "Who would have 
suspected such a thing about a substance that has been studied so often with the 
best instruments and by the most careful chemists! One might well say, with Hamlet, 
that there are still many things under heaven of which our school-wisdom cannot 
dream.' Scientific theories and hypotheses, on the other hand, are attempts to 
explain those fixed facts which are removed from the realm of the sensible and are 
conceived not by strictly logical thought but by the freely poetic imagination. They 
are merely unproven suppositions, which are based on faith and require subsequent 
confirmation by the facts. Even the assumption of forces as the causes of 
phenomena and movements are such unproved hypotheses. For no one can see a 
force, and no physicist has yet been able to explain scientifically what a force is, still 
less what the individual forces, gravity, magnetism, electricity, etc., are. About this 
there are only more or less doubtful theories. Yes, the well-known Professor Dubois- 
Reymond at Berlin makes the bold statement, "that there is probably neither force 
nor substance, but that these are mere abstractions. These hypotheses can never 
be raised to exact certainty, but only to ever-increasing probability. They can be 
overturned at any time by a newly discovered fact and replaced by a better founded 
hypothesis or theory. Strictly speaking, they can be considered proven only after 
confirmation by all the facts, that is, only at the end of days. How carefully Newton 
therefore expresses himself 
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about his great discovery of gravitation when he says: "That bodies behave as if they 
attract each other, | recognize; whether they really attract each other, | do not know; 
and how they can attract each other, | am not able to comprehend." In this self- 
modesty the true greatness of the mighty thinker is revealed. How presumptuous it 
sounds, on the other hand, when Laplace confidently replied to Napoleon I.'s 
question as to the place of God in fine world-systems, "Sire, | have no need of this 
hypothesis!" How thoroughly Laplace was mistaken in his infallibility conceit we shall 
see later. Such theories also never give a completely satisfactory explanation, but 
leave unsolved mysteries, and often even directly violate exact facts and recognized 
laws of nature. They almost never find undivided acceptance, but usually have to 
contend with opposing theories. Here we may recall the fact, known to every 
naturalist, that even the Copernican system of the world, which is usually accepted 
as an incontrovertible truth, is after all only a hypothesis, for which there are reasons 
of probability, but no compelling proofs. Yes, there are various facts that cannot be 
reconciled with it. That is why even great researchers, such as A. v. Humboldt, K. v. 
Raumer, Gauss, Brandes and others, are said to have had serious doubts about it, 
even if they rarely dared to express them for fear of public opinion. In spite of all this, 
the unbelievers did not spare themselves the task of presenting these fluctuating 
and contradictory fanciful creations as the results of exact science and misusing 
them to combat the Christian truths of faith, especially miracles. 

F.B. 

The end of the supposedly "historical" Christ. How many years have the 
confessors of the ancient faith of Christendom been bored with the assertion that we 
must go back to the "historical" Christ of the first Gospels in order to know true 
Christianity. The objection of positive theologians to this was in vain. Who now the 
leaders of negative-critical theology have also arrived at this conclusion. In recent 
years Wrede, the recently deceased Breslau lecturer, Wellhausen, who has recently 
thrown himself upon the New Testament, and Harnack, in his study of the Luke 
writings, have made it plain that the synoptic account, even that of Mark, does not 
show us the real Jesus in their opinion, but the image of Jesus as the early Christian 
community had it in mind. Harnack, for example, looks at the matter thus: Mark, the 
Jerusalemite, tells mainly of Jesus' ministry in Galilee. Behind him, in spite of the 
maximum of four decades that have passed since the time of Jesus, there are 
already a few layers of tradition. He already made of Jesus almost a divine ghost (!) 
or already found such a conception. And already he and his 
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Experts have modified the tradition of Jesus according to the experiences of the 
Christian community. Julicher in Marburg has recently evaluated and summarized 
the results of the three aforementioned scholars and judges thus: "The picture of 
Jesus in our Gospels does not only show painful gaps. It is covered throughout with 
a varnish which in places leaves nothing at all of the original shining through. The 
church proclaimed its Christ and had the message of its Christ recorded by 
individual members. They were only concerned about the real Jesus as far as he 
fitted in with the living Jesus of their faith. .. We must find our way into this: just as 
we may yet get back to the best texts of the Gospels, which were to be exorcised 
about 200, partly by fortunate finds, partly by learned combinations, but never as far 
back as the handwritten transcripts of Mark or Matthew - although it is precisely in 
his first hundred years that the original text has been most severely maltreated - so 
also in the case of the life of Jesus we cannot go directly back on the paths of 
science further than to the Jesus of the oldest church faith. His heights close our 
horizon, on all sides, finally." And Wellhausen says, "To the historical Jesus we 
cannot go back, even if we wanted to." (Ref.) 

"Tell it to the congregation!" The right which Christ gives to the 
congregation in these words is taken away from the congregations in the German 
Landeskirchen. D. Stegemann writes about this in the "A. E. L. K." of the regional 
church in Mecklenburg: "This would not be possible in our regional church in 
Mecklenburg, however, since the congregations here lack a constitution, and the 
congregations therefore do not at present have the necessary organs, nor do they 
have a procedure for passing a resolution and proceeding in this direction. In an 
interesting way, this question is touched upon in the ‘Outlines of a Municipal Code' 
issued by the Church Commission in 1849. As is well known, in the outlines the 
formation of a council of elders was provided for every congregation, an honorary 
ecclesiastical office which was intended as an office of supervision and care for the 
Christian and ecclesiastical life of the congregation. Now, however, § 6 grants the 
preacher complete independence from the Council of Elders in all matters pertaining 
to the orderly ministry of Word and Sacrament exclusively commanded to him, and 
expressly states that in this he is subject and responsible only to the higher church 
offices superior to him; very significantly, it then goes on to say: "and in this respect 
the council of elders as a college is entitled to nothing at all, but the individual elders 
are only entitled to what the congregation and every member of the congregation is 
also entitled to, namely, if necessary, the fraternal admonition of the preacher in 
private or the lodging of a complaint against him with his superior on account of 
violations of the sacrament. 
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unfaithfulness or abuse of his office’. And the explanation to this says: "This provision, 
apart from anything else, is already justified by the fact that the judgment on doctrine 
and administration of worship presupposes theological education, which will be 
present in the elders only exceptionally. The influence of the congregations and the 
elders on these matters will never be allowed to be a direct one, but must always 
remain mediated by the representation which the same find in the synod, if the church 
is not to be overthrown and the ministry of preaching destroyed.’ This is exceedingly 
significant: while fully recognizing the authority due to the individual member of the 
congregation and to the congregation, the right to actually intervene is reserved to 
the church regime, and thus a sharp line of demarcation is drawn, which we must 
recognize as correct and thoroughly in keeping with the interests of the congregation 
as well as of the church. The congregation - that is, in our case, the individual 
members of the congregation - has the right and duty of fraternal admonition, while 
the organs of the church government have the actual judgment on false doctrine by 
means of official proceedings and the elimination of it by the means given in the 
constitution of the church. Incidentally, this may also correspond to the presently 
existing state of the law." According to the Lutheran Confession, "the power to judge 
may not be taken away from the church." 
F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The "grossest synergism." The Ohio "Zeitblatter" write: "And if one were to argue as 
Prof. Bente does in his eighth thesis, he would also have to deny the 'by grace alone’ by admitting 
in his first thesis 'that without the use of the means of grace no one is converted’; for this also 
means that conversion depends in a certain respect on the conduct of man; and here it is evena 
conduct possible to the unregenerate man by his own natural powers. This, then, according to 
Prof. Bent's reasoning, ought to be the grossest synergism, a total overthrow of 'by grace alone.” 
(P. 45.) The "Zeitblatter" would be right if Missouri were to assert of this "conduct" possible to the 
natural man, what Ohio teaches of his conduct, namely, that conversion infallibly follows this 
action of man. But this is not the case. Ohioan conduct, from their own standpoint, is a conditional 
cause of conversion. But the assumption of such a cause on the part of man is a synergistic false 
doctrine, which we reject. 

F.B. 

Some of the distortions in reports about the intersynodal conference in Fort 
Wayne. According to D. Nimm's report in the "Lutheran Herald", D. Stéckhardt is said to have 
asserted at Fort Wayne: "God gives 
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every man power to leave off wanton reluctance." Further, "But by the Word every man obtains 
a certain power to forbear or not to forbear wanton reluctance." In Fort Wayne, the very opposite 
was said by D Stoeckhardt as clearly as can be imagined. The Lutheran Church Review (p. 
118), in an article by D. Nicum, asserts, "Ohio and Iowa vindicated for natural man, by the 
grace of God, the ability to hear the preaching of the Gospel. This was at times denied upon 
the claim that natural man is dead in sin and cannot hear, God must first quicken him, whilst 
on the other hand the truth of this statement was admitted by some." A similar thing is reported 
on page 121. The Synodical Conference at Fort Wayne, however, from beginning to end, 
without a single exception, unanimously and repeatedly emphasized that the natural man, by 
purely natural powers, is able to hear God's Word externally. - Repeated reference was made 
to the Formula of Concord, Article II (80l. veel., §53): "This word a man, though not yet 
converted to God and born again, may outwardly hear and read; for in these outward things, as 
aforesaid, even after the fall, man hath somewhat of a free will, that he may go to the churches, 
listen to the preaching, or not listen." Further, in the same Church Review article, the libel of D. 
Schiitte is printed, "It is evident that it (Missouri) is afraid clearly and openly to come out 
with its doctrine. And now urged to do so, it declines to participate in any further 
conferences." From the fact that Missouri does not recognize the conclusions of the Ohioans 
from the Missouri doctrine, it does not follow that Missouri does not dare to come out with its 
doctrine and therefore refuses further negotiations! From the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, the Reformed inferred the blending of human nature with the divine, the spatial 
extension of humanity into all places of heaven and earth, etc. And yet, from the fact that the 
Lutherans rejected these conclusions, Ohioans will not want to conclude that the Lutherans 
dared not come out with their doctrine. Would the Ohioans but slap themselves in the face with 
it! But when it comes to Missouri, this line of argument is also right with the opponents, and 
without hesitation they take up the arms of Carlstadt and the methods of Zwingli and Calvin. 
The opponents lack the theological simplicity of which our Confession so often speaks, the 
simplicity which does not foolishly ponder with reason in divine mysteries, but with the dear 
apostles believes simple-mindedly, closes its eyes to reason, and takes its mind captive to the 
obedience of Christ. (Miller, 696, § 96; 589, § 8; 715, § 52 f.) D. Schiitte and D. Nicum know 
quite well why Missouri does not accept Ohio's conclusions and why it does not want to continue 
the previous conferences. The Reviers' sentence quoted above does neither D. Schutte nor D. 
Nimm to the credit. - In the same article of Reviers, the wrong sentences already communicated 
from the "Lutheran Herald" are repeated factually. - From a second article of the same Reviers, 
written by D. Stellhorn, we only emphasize the following passage: "In regard to Prof. Bente 
compare his first thesis with p. 601, § 55. The Confession decidedly affirms what Bente 
denies. This was shown him at Fort Wayne; but he made no reply to it." (p. 129.) The same 
assertion is repeated by D. Stellhorn in the "Zeitblatter" (p. 44). With all the passages, 
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which the opponents brought forward from the Formula of Concord, they thoroughly came to 
disgrace at Fort Wayne. And just also with reference to the above passage, it was shown at 
length and ex professo at Fort Wayne on the part of the Synodical Conference that it does not 
contain the Ohio doctrine. (Compare "L. u. W." 52, 544 f.) D. Stellhorn must have been 
temporarily absent from the matter at Fort Wayne, or he could not have written in the Lutheran 
Church Review and in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" as he did, and not merely on the above 
point, but on others also. F. B. 

"Already repeatedly the 'Canada-Church Gazette” - so writes the "E. L. S. F."- "has 
made sharp criticisms of the General Council, namely concerning the lodge question and altar 
and pulpit fellowship, and has complained bitterly of the repression of the German in the Council, 
as well as of the non-observance of the representatives of the Canada Synod at the Council 
meetings. The question of continued affiliation with the Council has also been discussed, and 
will, by decision of the last Synod, be discussed by the several Conferences in the course of the 
year. The next Synod will also deal with it. This prompted the 'Lutheran Herald’ to warn the 
Canadian Synod not to take such a step. The Herald cites our Synod as an example of how it 
has been sick since its separation from the Council, and so on. We are certain that it is not the 
separation from the Council that is the cause of the evils that may be found among us, for this 
separation was well-considered, justified and demanded. It was, after all, a matter of the wrong 
practice and unionism persistently maintained by the Council in spite of all protests on our part." 
- Unfortunately, there can be no question of a really serious struggle against lodgeism and 
indifferentism in the Synod of Canada. F.B. 

The Lutheran Observer now also supports the individual cup. He writes Feb. 8: 
"We find that the use of individual cups in modern times was first suggested by Mr. A. Van 
Derwerken, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1882. The first practical use of the individual cup 
was when the Psi Ypsilon fraternity of Rochester, N. Y., celebrated the Lord's Supper in 
what many term 'a new way of celebrating the Eucharist.' The news spread like wildfire.” In 
what follows, the Observer seeks to prove that the single cup is not contrary to God's Word. He 
then gives as the chief reasons why it should be introduced: cleanliness, the avoidance of 
contagion, and the custom of educated society. "The individual cups are conceded to be 
convenient and expedient of the oftimes over-lengthy communion service. It is biblical, 
historical, sanitary, cleanly and convenient, but, like all reforms, its general use will he 
attained only by slow and general education." - The leaders of the General Council came out 
strongly against the single chalice quite a few years ago. F. B. 

Concerning the unification of the Reformed and Presbyterians in the United States, 
the Reformed "Kirchenzeitung" reports, among other things, the following from the address given 
by Prof. Richards to the Reformed pastors in Philadelphia: "The Reformed churches of 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Holland and England were in constant communication with each 
other and mutually recognized their confessions of faith, but an organic union was not permitted 
by the political associations. 
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...but they didn't. As time went on, their characteristic differences only became sharper. But the 
continuance of separation was not a loss but a gain to the cause of Christ; to it we owe the three 
great confessions (Heidelberg, Dortrechter, and Westminster). History also proves; that when 
the Reformed churches came in contact with each other in the New World, they regarded each 
other more as strangers than as brethren. They spoke different languages, had different creeds 
and customs, and represented peoples of different schools of thought. Thus each element 
developed according to its nature. Should the time now have come to do away with the divisive 
and create a unity? It is a serious question whether the German and the Scotch elements in this 
country have been submerged in the American type. Until that is done, a real ecclesiastical 
union is impossible and undesirable. Even a union may be too dearly purchased. Moreover, the 
favorable condition of the Reformed Church in the United States, the increase in the number of 
members, the admirably ordered missionary work, etc., militate in favor of the preservation of 
the Church of the Fathers. The doctrinal differences between the Reformed and Presbyterians 
are greater at the present day than they were in the sixteenth century. The proposed union is 
not to be concluded on the ground of a new theology, or of an altered old one, but on the ground 
of sixteenth century Calvinism. | am myself convinced that a union in the doctrine of the faith on 
the ground of a confession of the sixteenth century is impossible. The Reformed family will not 
rally around John Calvin. The bond of union is Jesus Christ, not the Christ of ecclesiastical 
doctrine, but the Jesus of the Gospels. The forms of the past will no longer suffice to express 
the widening consciousness of the church. There will be new confessions. But a union in the 
present must stand in the way of these tendencies which are slowly but surely asserting 
themselves. The time for a union based on progressive orthodoxy has not yet arrived. As far as 
the practical aspect is concerned, it is well known that it is emphasized with great emphasis that 
a union of the churches would enable them to work more efficiently and economically. Now, it 
is said, a wasteful expenditure of men and means is the order of the day. This sounds 
acceptable and worthy of notice. Indes ... the specifically Reformed consciousness of our 
members would be lost in a union. It is to be feared that the smaller church body would then 
lean on the larger. The same number of members would do less, give less, and strive less than 
now in the state of independence. In short, as far as the success of church work is concerned, 
| believe that the division into special churches will do more good than harm. Above all, however, 
let us beware lest a cheap militarism, that is, a lowly way of thinking and acting, concerned only 
with usefulness, should be the chief motive to the conclusion of a union." Richards thus 
advocates a "union on the ground of progressive orthodoxy,” and he urges all to ask God to 
lead them to this "higher stand." The Reformed "church paper" seems to agree with this, and 
only urges caution averse to all urging and forcing. F. B. 
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Baptist doctrine of state and church. The "Messenger" of 23 January writes: "The 
drawing of a line of distinction between the church and the world, between the converted and 
the unconverted, is an unfolding of Baptist doctrine. When the Baptists, by limiting baptism to 
believers, made the church a separate body from the general polity, they offered a theory of the 
church radically different not only from that of the Romanists, but also of the Lutherans and 
Reformed, a theory revolutionary in its consequences. From this Baptist theory of the 
composition of the church followed the theory of the separation of church and state. If, in 
consequence of the baptism of all the children in a commonwealth, the parishioners and the 
citizens, the civil and the religious body, are the same, the public assembly of the people can 
equally negotiate religious and political questions, and the public officers can execute both 
religious and political laws. But this cannot be done if the boundary lines of the community and 
the state are different. Dr. Fox illustrates this thus, "Suppose a whole community were to remove 
to an uninhabited region, and were to form a new colony there, the assemblies for municipal 
business and colony business might be the same; the one assembly might regulate both 
religious and civic affairs. If all the children born to the colonists were baptized, this system could 
continue. But if it were a colony of Baptists, such of the children as grow up unconverted could 
not be admitted into the church. Consequently, as these would have to be allowed their civil 
rights, two assemblies, to make a certain distinction between religious and civil matters, would 
become necessary. Religious affairs would then be the business of the parishioners only, while 
civil affairs would be the business of all citizens. According to the Baptist theory, the church must 
confine itself entirely to religious affairs, and the state corporation to civic ones. When church 
and state were the same, the soldiers and police were the servants of the church as well as of 
the state. The church could order a man to be put in prison and even put to death for being at 
variance with its doctrines and customs, just as the state could punish him for disturbing the 
peace or treason. Who when the church is separated from the state, in consequence of the 
restriction of baptism to believers, the church can no longer avail itself of the violence of the 
state for the preservation and propagation of its doctrines and customs, but must defend and 
propagate the same exclusively by moral means. The Baptists are readily conceded by others 
(?) to be the first who preached the separation of church and state. How came they to be the 
first to preach it? The doctrine of separation of church and state was simply a logical outgrowth 
of the basic Baptist principle. Infant baptism, with the consequent identification of the religious 
and civil bodies, enabled the state churches to claim for themselves the power of the sword, 
while the baptism of believers only separated church and state, and gave the church no other 
but moral arms 
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..." That infant baptism has led and still leads to the mingling of church and state is an assertion 
that deserves no refutation. And the fact that in the course of time many Christian congregations 
have become unrighteous mobs is likewise not the fault of infant baptism, but of the lack of right 
doctrine and godly discipline. There are many congregations in the United States, including 
Baptist congregations, in which infant baptism is rejected, and which must be judged according 
to God's Word as unrighteous masses, in which unbelief leads the great word. Baptist baptism 
affords no guarantee against hypocrisy, ungodliness, worldliness, and manifest apostasy from 
Christian truths. The argument of the "messenger" would only make sense if all Baptist baptized 
persons were free from hypocrisy and no longer subject to the world and its nature. 
F.B. 

Where sectarian churches are headed. The Universalists in Canandaigua, N. J., who 
have hitherto held their services in a hall, decided some time ago to build a church. This caused 
the other pastors in the city to write to the Universalists urging them to join the existing churches. 
The Lutheran World writes: "The letter says that time was when it might have been needful 
for the Universalists to flock by themselves; but now there is no good reason why a 
Universalist may not be a member of an orthodox church." Surely nothing else can be said 
by this than that Universalists now fall on an equal footing in these churches. F. B. 

The committee report on the Crapsey case states, "Some of the questions seem to 
assume that sincerity of belief is the test by which a presbyter is to be judged in teaching 
doctrine not in conformity with the doctrine of the church. . . . But the Church as the 
guardian of the Christian faith, as she has received and declared it, cannot without betraying 
its trust, when called upon to act, permit doctrines which it holds essential and fundamental 
to be impugned by those who minister at her altars, however pure their motives or sincere 
their convictions." Liberals overlook the fact that the sincerity which must be required of every 
pastor consists not merely in the pastor's own fidelity of conviction with respect to what he 
preaches, or in the harmony of his preaching with his own faith, but also in honesty toward his 
congregation, whose mouth he is, and whose faith he is called and has vowed to represent. If 
a pastor no longer shares the faith of the church which called him, and is therefore no longer 
able to preach it honestly, sincerity and honesty demand that he resign his office. If he does 
not do so voluntarily, the congregation must, according to God's word, depose him. And then 
when the liberals and the secular papers cry out about intolerance, they confuse the state and 
the church. The state should be tolerant of false doctrine and false teachers, but the church 
should be intolerant. Intolerance with reference to false doctrine-this is a duty of the church 
commanded by God. F. B. 

Dishonesty of the higher critics. The Lutheran writes: "In its issue of April 7, 1906, 
the New York Outlook, in a notice of Dr. Wright's book on Daniel, gave as proof that Daniel 
was not written during the exile, but during the Maccabean revolt nearly four hundred years 
later, the following: 1. The book Daniel is not placed among the 'Prophets' in the Hebrew 
canon. 
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2. but is placed among the holy writings. 3. and in the book the term 'Chaldeans' denotes a 
guild of astrologers - a meaning which the word had four centuries later, whereas during the 
exile the term denotes an imperial nation. A letter was sent to the editors of The Outlook 
showing that proofs 1 and 2 indicated nothing as to the date of the book Daniel, and as to 
proof No. 3 the implication that 'Chaldeans,' meaning a guild of wise men, was not in use till 
four centuries later than the exile is incorrect, for Herodotus (I, 181. 183), who visited 
Babylon eighty or ninety years after the exile, uses the term as the book Daniel does to mean 
a guild and, so far as Babylon is concerned, in no other sense. That use then was firmly 
established in the same century with Daniel and did not originate four hundred years later. 
To this letter the editors of The Outlook replied, admitting that Daniel's use and Herodotus’ 
use of the term are the same and in the same century. Naturally, a public correction by that 
paper was looked for. None appearing, another letter to the editors urged that as they had 
given wide circulation to a statement by which many persons must have been misled, it 
would be proper, in some way, to correct the error. The editors refuse to make the correction, 
stating that in this respect they follow the custom of other literary journals." - The real mother 
of higher criticism and liberal theology is not sagacity and great scholarship, but love of 
falsehood. F. B. 

The state and the oath. Capt. C. Boyd, Governor of the Moros in the Cotabato District 
of the Philippines, delivered a lecture at St. Louis, in which he said, among other things, "The 
people I have lately lived among have been Mohammedans since the advent of Shareef 
Karimut in 1380, who introduced the religion which the Mohammedan missionaries have 
successfully maintained ever since, and when the chiefs of the hostile tribes are subdued by 
the United States soldiers they are asked to take the oath of allegiance on the Koran, and 
although this is the only oath that they will possibly keep, it is seldom that even it is not 
violated." - Those, then, who conclude from the fact that our authorities in America swear by 
the Bible, that our government is religious, and Christian at that, must not shrink from the other 
conclusion, that the same government in the Philippines is Mohammedan, because, as Captain 
Boyd tells us, it swears the Moros to the Koran. F. B. 


ll. foreign countries. 

A delegates’ convention of Lutheran Free Churches was formed in Berlin on 
February 6. The following bylaws were unanimously adopted: "§ 1. The undersigned Lutheran 
churches in Germany, independent of the state, meet in a 'Delegates' Convention’ at which 
important church questions are to be discussed and the basic lines for uniform church action, 
especially toward the outside world, are to be agreed upon. In this way, the bond of common 
confession of the whole Holy Scripture and the Lutheran confessions among these churches is 
to be strengthened, brotherly love is to be exercised, and the fragmentation of the Lutheran 
churches independent of the state is to be resisted. § Participation in this "Convention of 
Delegates" may also be granted to other Lutheran Free Churches, if their admission is requested 
by one of the participating church bodies and no objection is raised by any of them. § 3. the 
following shall be elected at the Convention 
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the participating churches are represented by delegates. The number of delegates remains 
optional. For the time being, however, in view of the number of churches involved, it is stipulated 
that each church shall have one vote, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia two 
votes. §The "Convention of Delegates" shall, as a rule, meet once a year; at the request of one 
of the Church leaders concerned, it may also be convened for an extraordinary session. At each 
regular annual Convention it shall be determined which of the churches concerned shall be the 
forerunner of the next annual Convention, shall arrange for the preparations and invitations 
thereto, and shall preside over the same. § The "Delegates' Convention" is not entitled to 
interfere in the ecclesiastical administration of the individual participating church bodies; nor do 
its decisions, insofar as they relate to ecclesiastical action externally and internally, have binding 
force for the participating church bodies until they have obtained the consent of the individual 
churches concerned. The latter are not to be restricted in their actions by the "Delegates' 
Convention"; but they promise to inform each other of more important decisions taken by their 
church leaderships and their synods. Berlin, February 6, 1907, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Prussia: G. Frob68. The independent Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Hessian 
Lands: L. Draudt. The Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church: E. Bingmann. The 
Hermannsburg Lutheran Free Church: |. |. G. Ehlers." The Convention calls itself the 
"Delegates' Convention of the Lutheran Churches in Germany Independent of the State." But 
neither the Baden nor the Saxon and Hermannsburg Free Churches were present. The "Saxon 
Free Church" writes: "The Saxon and Hermannsburg Free Churches cannot belong to the newly 
formed 'Delegates' Convention’ either, since they are not "bound by the bond of the common 
confession" with the signed four Free Churches and wholeheartedly reject a union as it actually 
manifests itself in the coming together of these four churches. For these four churches are 
neither united in the recognition of Scripture as the infallible Word of God, nor do they have a 
unanimous understanding of the Lutheran confession, as the battles fought between the 
Hanoverian and the Hermannsburg-Hamburg Free Churches have amply demonstrated. They 
also have counter-altars, e.g. in Hermannsburg. " F.B. 

Of the free conference at Fort Wayne, Old Faith writes: The Synodical Conference 
"emphasized the irresistibility of divine grace with a tenacity that did not shrink even from 
Calvinistic consequences." (p. 238.) The Synodical Conference does not teach compulsory 
conversion or the irresistibility of divine grace. What it does teach is this, that grace alone 
converts a man, truly converts him, gives him the new will of faith, or takes away the reluctance, 
and does not give him merely the power to convert himself, or the ability to leave natural 
contumacia against grace. The "A. G." adds, "If both positions" (those of the Synodical 
Conference and its opponents) "were allowed to exist as the last offshoots of an antinomy, the 
poles of which have not yet been brought into equilibrium, a fraternal communion would be very 
conceivable." - The two sentences of Scripture, "God alone is the cause of conversion and 
beatification," are not to be understood. 
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The Synodal Conference leaves the words "man alone is to blame if he is not converted and 
saved" as they are, while our opponents try to rhyme them reasonably, destroying the first 
sentence in the process. The proposition of the opponents, however, of the powers of the still 
unconverted man, by virtue of grace, to refrain from wilful opposition, or of the right conduct of 
man, which conversion infallibly follows, argues e diametro against Scripture and symbol, and 
leaves us only the choice: for Scripture and symbol and against Ohio, or for Ohio and against 
Scripture and symbol. The "fraternal communion" proposed by the "A. G." would thus be 
reprehensible unionism. F. B. 

"Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" writes in its preface this year: 
"In the church it is not: | say that, you say that, but: This says the Lord. Jesus himself says: 'If ye 
abide in my sayings, then are ye my right disciples.' He does not recognize others as right 
disciples. It is the utmost bondage which he thus imposes upon his church. To be sure, he adds 
the word of liberty: 'and shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’. The people who 
allowed themselves to be bound by him also spoke of freedom, as Paul writes: 'But now you 
have been set free from sin and have become servants of God’. But that bondage remains; only 
Jesus' speech is to apply, only it is to be heard in the church. Jesus thus makes the claim that 
there is not, nor will there be, anything higher at all in the world than His speech; that He has 
already brought the highest perfection. He stands on the top of the mountain, from whence there 
is no higher ascent; every step further leads down again. This he might also say of himself; for 
his teaching was not his, but the Father's who sent him. Here man no longer faces a man's 
teaching, but God's word. But it was God's word, awaited by all nations, by which men are 
restored to the fellowship of God, the ‘gospel’. There is, therefore, in spite of the bondage, no 
greater dignity and more blessed service for the church than to abide by this speech. Let others 
depart from her, she will abide by it. Here is her immovable sanctuary through the ages. Here 
she returns again and again when she has gone astray or grown faint; for in his word lie hidden 
her springs of life, and the powers of a new birth. Here also is the tribunal before which she 
brings her disputes when strange spirits seek admittance to her. The more faithful she remains 
to his speech, the purer she becomes. The deeper she penetrates his word, the richer and more 
perfect she becomes. By no means has she exhausted, nor will she ever exhaust, the depths of 
the riches of Christ's treasures. If any one does not wish to remain in his speech, he is at liberty 
to do so; only he may not bear the name of disciple. Jesus Himself has denied him such. He 
accepts no relation to Himself which is not founded on abiding in His speech. Many did him 
honour while he walked the earth; into the circle of disciples he received but few. He did not 
accept the one who honored him only as a 'good master’, nor the other who, admiring him, 
wanted to follow him everywhere; even those Jews who believed in him in Jerusalem he wants 
to test first and says to them, inviting and warning at the same time: 'If you continue in my speech, 
then you are my true disciples'. Whoever nevertheless turns to 
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He who keeps his church without abiding in his word may dwell with it as a sojourner, but he is 
not a citizen. His church is enclosed and fenced in by the word of the Master; by this it is born, 
in this it has its strength, in this it possesses the promise of overcoming the world. The day the 
Church forgets this, she would open the door to greater dangers than those once brought to 
her by persecutions with fire and sword. But has she not already opened that door? An evil 
word has arisen in her, a word of deceit and seduction, and she has caused it to be hoisted on 
the flagstaff-but it is the death-flag of the Church-and the multitude stand admiringly before it, 
the word of "equality of directions." Never has this word been heard in it before in this sense. 
Jesus said plainly, "If ye abide in my speech." And Paul writes, 'If even an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you, let him be anathema.' Old John also says, "If any man come 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not at home." And as with a final trumpet 
blast, at the close of the New Testament it says, "Hold fast that thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown." This was the watchword in early Christianity, and remained so afterward. No one had 
greater standing in the early church than the confessors, the confessors who stuck to the 
speech of Jesus even in persecutions. Against nothing was she more on guard than against 
false doctrine; in imperishable monuments, namely, in her great confessions, she laid down 
that in her midst the words of Jesus and the teaching of his apostles were to remain forever. 
Later, when the Reformation arose, what was it but Luther's indictment of Rome for departing 
from the teaching of Jesus, and the appeal to Christendom to return to that teaching?" - These 
are certainly fine words. But immediately after, the "A. E. L. K." declares that it is not at all 
disposed to be really earnest with the same against all false directions in the church, but only 
against the gross false teachers, who now demand equal rights. Of the others she declares: "It 
does no harm if there are directions of a more legal kind, as James represents them, and beside 
them directions of a more Pauline kind with emphasis on faith and grace. There is no harm in 
some preaching more of renunciation of the world, others more of the pious use of the world 
and of the task of penetrating it with the leaven of the gospel. There is no harm in some 
approaching the Scriptures with fear and trembling, and others reading them with the "liberty 
of a Christian man. As long as it is only the one Lord whom they serve, and the one God and 
Father in whom they believe, so long are they just directions; it is yet one church, one 
discipleship of the Son of God." Really only he abides in the speech of JEsu who holds to it in 
all things. F. B. 

At the Mecklenburg Church Regional Conference, 70 pastors adopted the following 
sentences about the community movement: "We welcome the community movement with joy 
insofar as its members, with whom we know ourselves to be one in the love of the Lord, not 
only care about their own salvation, but also that of their neighbors. The zeal of their members 
must often shame us, and we humbly confess that the care for the souls entrusted to us has 
often been weak and not sufficiently earnest. We rejoice at the zeal with which 
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We deplore the tendency within the community to regard sudden conversion as the only normal 
way, and to regard those who are not converted in this way as unconverted. We deplore the 
tendency within the community to regard sudden conversion as the only normal way of 
conversion, and to regard those who are not converted in this way as unconverted. We deplore 
that within the community the importance of baptism for the acquisition of salvation is often 
underestimated, as well as the often evident indifference to the Lutheran confessions and the 
ordinances of our national church, the disregard for the official preaching of the Word, and the 
unjust judgment of existing church conditions, including the unsober practice in the care of souls 
because of the ethical dangers involved. Provided that the communities forming in our national 
church are willing to hold fast to the Lutheran confession, we consider it desirable to join forces 
with the community movement in order to preserve valuable forces for the church and the 
blessing of the ecclesial community for them. We must, however, deem it imperative that the 
community people exercise their activity in the congregation only in agreement with the pastor 
in charge." 

In Mecklenburg it has happened several times recently that members of the 
regional church who have divorced because of the incurable mental illness of the other spouse 
(according to § 1569 of the B. G.-B.) are denied a church wedding upon remarriage. This has 
prompted some of the estates at the presently assembled Diet to point out the sharp 
contradiction existing between ecclesiastical order and civil law and to suggest whether it does 
not seem urgently necessary that this discord be eliminated. "If ecclesiastical norms underlie 
the proceedings, they must be brought into harmony with the provisions of civil law; if the 
proceedings are based on ecclesiastical doctrine, the latter is likely to be needed for further 
development." Thereupon the Diet resolved to address a request to the Grand Duke to 
"communicate those principles which are authoritative in the Landeskirche for refusal of church 
marriage," and to discuss this further at the next Diet. - Thus the "A. E. L. K." reports that there 
is no "further development" in the church beyond the Scriptures and thus also beyond Matth. 5, 
27.28. 

F. B. 

The "Friends of Evangelical Freedom" in Hanover, whose working 
committee includes D. Bousset, declare in their program: "Accordingly we strive: 1. Bousset 
belongs to, declare in their program: "Accordingly, we strive: 1. to awaken, promote and deepen 
religious and church life in lively, free piety. 2. more independent participation of all mature 
Christians in the life of the congregation. 3. to support the church's work of love and external 
missions, as well as all work done for the moral and spiritual uplifting of the people. 4. equal 
ecclesiastical rights for all movements which place themselves under the influence of the 
Gospel. 5. purely religious organization of confirmation, abolishing the obligation to take vows. 
6. reform of the church council and synodal order, especially in the direction of strengthening 
the lay element. 7. sufficient representation of the liberal tendencies in the church bodies. 8. 
extension of the right of self-government and of the be- 
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Freedom of the individual congregation, as well as of the synodal bodies (election of the 
superintendent by the district synod). 9. extension of the rights of women in the congregation. 
10. protection of free, scientific inquiry and expression of religious conviction for all members of 
the congregation, including pastors and teachers. 11. No religious ordination. 12. Timely reform 
of religious instruction in church and school." The "A. E. L. K." is right in saying that these 
"friends" aim at full anarchy in church life. It would only be honest if they would drop the 
"evangelical" and simply call themselves freethinkers or rationalists. F. B. 

Liberal theology also has its representatives in the Bavarian regional church. Even the 
"A. E. L. K.", which in this respect is not accustomed to paint the black, writes: "Your attentive 
observer could not fail to notice how in the ecclesiastical field a change was silently brewing. It 
could not be expected that the influences of a destructive theology would stop at the Bavarian 
borders. But theological liberalism had at least at first not come to the fore in any conspicuous, 
hurtful utterance. As a result, there were hardly any collisions. At the most, it was to be deplored 
that for years a number of candidates for theology - among them people of special striving and 
efficiency - had left the national church. But, as was openly admitted, they were not forced to 
leave by the church authorities, but of their own free will, in order to escape the inner conflict in 
which they felt themselves to be bound by their confession. This was the situation until the end 
of 1906, when a candidate felt urged in conscience to call for the formation of a liberal group or 
association among the clergy. He demanded in the "Korrespondenzblatt fiir die ev.-luth. 
Geistlichen' an open confession from those who quietly pay homage to liberal theology. He 
called upon the older clergymen of this tendency to take the matter in hand. Freedom of 
agendas and doctrine, legal recognition of the liberals on the part of the church regiment were 
designated as the goals to be striven for in most cases. The editors of the 'Korrespondenzblatt' 
probably gave expression to the feeling of every reader of these remarks when they saw in 
them the signal for serious struggles. It was significant that in the above-mentioned article 
mention was made of a book of sermons which unmistakably also belongs to the symptoms of 
this turn in the history of the Bavarian Landeskirche. We mean the collection of sermons by the 
main preacher, Dr. Geyer, and Rev. Dr. Rittelmeyer-Nuremberg, published in 1906: 'God and 
the Soul.' It is intended to show the manner in which the two clergymen, endowed with excellent 
oratory and broad knowledge, seek to bring the Gospel to the modern educated metropolitan 
man. ... It is not so much many things that are boldly said in the collection of sermons, as the 
many things that are not said, which have caused grief in positive circles. Of atonement, 
justification in the Lutheran sense, of a confession of Christ in the sense of the Church, there is 
scarcely anything to be found, even in texts and on days on which it seems absolutely 
necessary. The "Freimund" then also emphasized the deficiencies of this collection of sermons 
from the point of view of the old faith in an explanation that was admittedly all too harsh in form, 
but accurate in content 
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and sent a copy of his article to all the clergy in Bavaria. It is fair to say that, together with the 
publication of this book of sermons, the appearance of this candidate awakened the feeling that 
an advance of ecclesiastical liberalism was to be expected in Bavaria. That appeal, of course, 
did not at first have the effect desired by its author. It is perhaps not unjustified to assume that 
it aroused something quite different from pleasure on the side of the more left-wing elements. 
In the "Korrespondenzblatte" it was clearly waved off from that side. One put forward one's point 
of view in a very restrained, modest and winning manner. Through positive work one wanted to 
gain recognition, to appropriate everything from the faith of the fathers that God would let one 
experience in truth, and the rest one wanted to regard with the greatest reverence. Legal 
recognition’ is not expected from the church regime, but toleration is hoped for and desired. 
Since the disquiet grew in spite of this statement by the liberal elements, as became apparent 
in a whole series of letters and submissions to the "Korrespondenzblatt", a number of ministers 
felt that a meeting of clergymen of the various tendencies was desirable, in which a mutual 
discussion could take place. It took place at the beginning of the year in Nuremberg. ... It became 
apparent at this meeting that, in addition to the endeavor to present the old Gospel to the 
congregation pure and unabridged in a contemporary form, and to present the full content of 
the Christian faith in the forms of a modern theology, there is also that reduction of Christian 
truth which makes the church faithful suspicious of what is commonly called 'modern theology’. 
And all the enthusiasm for Jesus, our Saviour, could not hide the fact that the question: "How 
do you think of Christ?" was answered differently, not only in theological but also in religious 
terms. On the other hand, it could also be observed that a radicalism in this direction had not 
yet taken hold." - It is clear that liberal theology has also taken firm root in Bavaria, and so the 
fruits will not fail to appear. But instead of intervening early enough and seriously, the Bavarian 
church regiment is evidently waiting for "cases" like Fischer and Rémer, César, Traub and Jatho. 
F. B. 

The "Evangelical-Protestant Association in the Grand Duchy of Saxony- 
Weimar" has sent the following address of sympathy to the Reinoldi congregation in 
Dortmund: "The Evangelical-Protestant Association in the Grand Duchy of Saxony-Weimar, to 
which the greater part of our clergy belong, feels compelled in its conscience to take a stand in 
regard to the grave injustice done to its member, Pastor César. In our time, when our Church 
has to fight the most difficult battles externally, we consider it a double duty to put aside, as far 
as possible, all internal ecclesiastical differences in love and forbearance. In our opinion, the 
Westphalian consistory has gravely violated this duty by its judgment of faith carried out in a 
Roman spirit against Pastor César. The highest Prussian church authority, however, has 
completely failed in its duty to preserve the rights of the Protestant congregations and to protect 
Protestant freedom and truthfulness. In addition, the trust placed in the unification of the 
Protestant state churches has been severely undermined. 
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The efforts directed at the Protestant churches in Germany have been severely shaken. We 
extend our brotherly hand to the courageous Reinoldi congregation in the struggle imposed 
upon it for the right of the Protestant congregation and for truth and freedom in our church." 

The "Kirchlich-Positive Bereinigung fiir Hessen,” which includes not only the 
Lutheran-Confessionals but also the Positive-Unionists, has about 360 members, three- 
sevenths of whom are laymen. In its by-laws the main paragraphs read as follows: "§ 1. The 
object of the Association is the preservation and fortification, as well as the extension, of the 
religious property handed down by the Fathers in the sphere of the Hessian Regional Church. 
All who stand on the ground of the Apostolicum can become members of the Association. § 2. 
the purpose of the association is to be achieved: a. through the personal, firm foundation of the 
members on the basis of faith; b. through the representation of the evangelical faith in word and 
writing before the public in a manner corresponding to the needs of the present, 3. in order to 
achieve this goal, the members of the association should a. Divide themselves into district 
groups, which shall work thoroughly on certain questions and publish the results of this work in 
a suitable manner on an ongoing basis; b. Organize lectures of apologetic tendency wherever 
possible; c. Publish popular pamphlets dealing with religious and ethical questions; d. Seek to 
establish discussion evenings. § (4) In order to achieve this purpose, contact shall also be 
sought with non-Hessian associations of a similar nature. § (5) The Association shall also take 
a stand on public ecclesiastical questions, where this appears necessary. § 6. there shall be an 
annual general meeting; in addition, meetings shall be held as often as necessary." 

"The 'Jatho case" - writes the "E. K. Z." - "which has made the greatest stir in the widest 
circles, is still not settled. It was to be hoped that after it had been opened to him by his General 
Superintendent in personal negotiation at a meeting of the PresbyteriumS that he could 
continue in his office if he endeavored to avoid in the future what might arouse annoyance in 
the congregation, he would be led to wisdom and prudence. But just the opposite is the case. 
Apparently, after D. Umbeck has spread his wings over him with such care, and trusting in the 
rich patricians of Cologne and the pugnacious ‘friends of evangelical freedom,’ he thinks he can 
do as he pleases. In various places he has put forward his unchristian, pantheistic-monistic 
ideas. And on October 5 he himself gave a lecture in Cologne on the Lord's Supper, which 
sacrilegiously touched the holiest and dragged it down into the dust. Since Jesus had been 
nothing but a mere man, he could not have instituted a mystery which would raise him to the 
height of the Godhead. Since Jesus himself did not regard his death as an atoning death - the 
famous theory of Christ's atoning death was, after all, first grafted on to Christianity by St. Paul 
- any other view of the Lord's Supper, which saw in it a symbolic representation of Christ's 
death, was also untenable. No, the so-called institution of the Lord's Supper was nothing other 
than an expression of Christ's intimate communion with his disciples: 'At the table he urged 
them to express their communion with his own by making them all drink from his cup and then, 
looking round at those who were drinking, said: 
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"This is my body." So the disciples were meant by his body, just as Paul called the believers the 
body of Christ. Later, under Paul's influence, this simple process became the sacrament in which 
Christ was administered to the faithful. That there could be no religious necessity for a critical 
viewpoint to retain the Lord's Supper in the present is self-evident. The congregation is sovereign 
over the Lord's Supper. He who does not need the Lord's Supper for his religious inner life stays 
away from it; he does not thereby become an inferior member of the congregation. He personally 
prefers to understand the Lord's Supper as a brotherly and loving meal, which in the sense of 
Jesus is a sign of the intimate fellowship of people with one another. A member of the board of 
the Positive Union from the Rhineland comments: 'This means that the limit within which it is 
possible to carry and tolerate the Lord's Supper is far exceeded. It is hardly to be assumed that 
the church regiment will remain silent here.' In any case, it seems high time that energetic action 
be taken against the false spirit on the Rhine." - The Church Regiment, however, calmly allows 
Jatho and Traub and Fischer and his 50 to 60 liberal comrades in Berlin, although Fischer has 
declared to the Consistory, which asked him to "revise" his position, that he will not revise 
anything and will continue to work entirely in the same sense as before. F..B. 

On the occasion of the Emperor's birthday, Harnack, as representative of the 
theological faculty in Berlin, held a speech that "amounted to a glorification of Catholicism. 
"Harnack" - so reports "The Reformation" - "examined whether and how the two confessions 
could approach and reconcile each other. What was possible in the family through mixed 
marriages should also be possible in church and state. But not a fusion, but a rapprochement. 
More inwardness and a higher Christianity! That would bring unity of the spirits and thus balance. 
Catholic Christianity lived in a mighty, time-honored castle with magnificent halls and dark 
penitent cells. The Protestants live in modest houses, which often lack many things. But houses 
and castle are surrounded by a common garden, in which both work together during the day, 
and only at night they are alone! Redner then goes on to examine where concessions may be 
made in each of the two camps. Thus the Protestants in the worship of God, where one may ask 
whether its Puritan form is the right one. If the Protestant had turned away from monasticism and 
asceticism, he had now founded the diaconate, and on the other hand the Catholic Church had 
created organizations in which the activity of love was also manifested in secular forms. The 
scholar mentioned several such approaches to understanding in order to reach the conclusion 
that, if we were dealing with religion and not with the Church, unification would already be there. 
To promote it, he recommends joint congresses of scholars and an interchange of professors 
and hearers, so that Protestant students hear Catholic theologians, and vice versa." The sharp 
religious contrasts of the 16th century - Harnack declared in his speech - were now no more. 
Justification by faith alone was a "sharpened fighting formula." Likewise, the opposition of 
"Scripture" or "Scripture and tradition" had lost its sharpness as soon as Scripture itself was seen 
as tra- 
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dition. There is therefore nothing to prevent us from agreeing on the formal and material principle 
of theology. Now already in all denominations religion is the same: Communion of sentiments 
and fraternal assistance. - Thus it appears again that the liberals are working into the hand of 
the papists, with whom, after all, they essentially agree in the doctrine of justification. F. B. 

On February 8, the Prussian High Church Council answered the declaration of 
the 147 clergymen who stated before the public and at the same time informed the High Church 
Council "that they basically agree with Pastor César in the application of modern-theological 
knowledge to their position on the Confession and that they will also continue to represent this 
position in their official activity". The reply, however, did not take the form of a disciplinary inquiry 
against the declarants, but of a general warning to all clergy and congregations of the Prussian 
Landeskirche against influencing the decisions of the church regiment by public declarations 
and resolutions, and against participating in the name of conscience in futile demonstrations 
that endanger the existence of the Landeskirche. Instead of calling each one of the declarants 
back to his duty, the High Church Council, much as in the "Fischer case," indulges in general 
disputes, and by this timidity of action accomplishes just the opposite of what it should actually 
bring about according to law and duty. The radical press is already rejoicing that the decree is 
not directed against the theological position, but merely against the demonstrative action, and 
the success is that new signatures are coming in daily. The 147 liberal declarants are said to 
have been joined by 200 others. According to the "Old Faith," the Oberkirchenrat now intends 
to take over the entire doctrinal breeding procedure from the provincial consistories, or at least 
to direct it uniformly from Berlin. The liberals, at any rate, would not lose in the process. 

F. B. 

P. Paulsen was in America last summer in the interest of the Kropp 
Seminary. In a letter of thanks published in the "Kirchenblatt" of Reading he says: "| thank 
especially the friends of the Kropp Seminary that they have put such rich gifts into my hands 
that also in this respect the financial purpose of my journey has been fulfilled. In December we 
were able to pay the due down payment on the now purchased house 'Bethphage' and to bear 
the rebuilding costs for the lecture halls to be furnished. In addition, it will be of interest to our 
friends that the Royal Consistory in Kiel has taken up a collection for the Lutheran Seminary in 
Kropp in the 600 churches of Schleswig-Holstein on November 21, the Day of Atonement and 
Prayer. If | may make one more request, it is this: Let your love take care of vacancies at the 
Kropp Seminary. Of the 65 applications received last Easter, only 16 could be considered due 
to lack of funds. And yet our fellow believers in almost all parts of the world are complaining 
about the lack of pastors. Methinks this should not be. Vacancies have now been secured on 
four sides at Kropp Seminary. Should not other congregations be able to follow?" - So Kropp 
does not take an opposing position to the regional church of Schleswig-Holstein. The number 
of sophomores at Kropp is at present 35. The Council desires at least 7 candidates annually. 

F. B. 
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In Hamburg, a Sunday school worker who spoke of the miracles of the Lord, especially 
the raising of Lazarus, was answered by a boy, "That's not true at all." Two other boys 
immediately agreed. When asked by the helper how they could say such a thing, one of the boys 
replied, "That's what our teacher tells us almost every religion class." In Halle, a children's 
worship helper comes to the family of a group child. The little girl greets her at the door and runs 
back saying, "Mama, the fairy maiden is here!" The helper had never told fairy tales, only Bible 
stories. 

(Ref.) 

The historian Lecky reports the following concession of the Roman Catholic newspaper 
writer Veuillot concerning freedom of conscience: "If you Protestants are masters, we demand 
full freedom, as your principles demand. If we are masters, we deny you liberty, as our principles 
forbid." - If this principle was not formulated by the Papists themselves, it is nevertheless correctly 
abstracted and derived, not merely from a limited experience, but from the worldly practice of the 
Papists. F. B. 

The Congregationalist Campbell in London - a Pantheist. Socinianism and 
Unitarianism have found their way into all the larger sectarian communities, in Germany also into 
the Lutheran Landeskirchen. But this is most grossly manifest among the Congregationalists. 
Harvard, originally Congregationalist, and many Congregationalist congregations became 
Unitarian about a hundred years ago. And Andover, which owes its origin to evangelical 
opposition to Unitarian Harvard, is now on a par theologically with Harvard. In England, 
Congregationalists are now threatened with a similar split. The Lutheran Observer writes: "The 
Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, the successor of Dr. Joseph Parker as minister of the City Temple, 
London, who was feted and made much of here a year or so ago, is the disturbing element. 
He has not only avowed Unitarianism of the most pronounced type, but he has gathered 
around him a considerable number of ministers who sympathize with his views, and formed 
a 'New Theology Union.’ It has come to an open conflict. Mr. Campbell declares that 'the old 
issue between Trinitarian and Unitarian simply ceases to exist,’ while Dr. Campbell Morgan 
comes to the fore as the leader of the evangelical forces, declaring Mr. Campbell's theology 
to be ‘diametrically opposed to the teaching of the New Testament,' and saying that 'if the 
Congregational Union ever approximated their declaration to the opinions of the New 
Theology he should deem it his duty to leave it." That Campbell was a denier of the Trinity 
was already evident from the speeches he made in America some years ago. Now, however, he 
has revealed himself to be a pantheist of the purest water, who is not afraid to draw the last 
ghastly consequences of this philosophy. The Independent writes: "He (Campbell) is thus 
quoted in a sermon of a year ago: 'Sin itself is a quest for God - a blundering quest, but a 
quest for all that. The man who got dead drunk last night did so because of the impulse within 
him to break through the barriers of his limitations, to express himself, and to realize the more 
abundant life. . . . That drunken debauch was a quest for life, a quest for God. Men in their 
sinful follies to-day, and their blank atheism, and their 
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foul blasphemies, their trampling upon things that are beautiful and good, are engaged in this 
dim, blundering quest for God, whom to know is life eternal. The roue you saw in Piccadilly 
last night, who went out to corrupt innocence and to wallow in filthiness of the flesh, was 
engaged in this blundering quest for God." How could but Campbell Morgan stand so long in 
the same stall with this man, to whom impiety is but a modus of piety? F.B. 

“That the French people are systematically de-Christianized by the elementary school 
has been said often enough, and sometimes denied. But there are indeed enough schools in 
town and country in which not only the name of God is not mentioned, but also religion is virtually 
ridiculed by unbelieving teachers and like-minded pupils. What the school in Paris allows itself 
in this respect is proved by the following dictation, recently given to the boys of the 20th 
arrondissement, under the title of ‘Science and Religion’: "Mohammedanism is today the religion 
of nearly two hundred million people. But we must think of the bloodshed, the many persecutions, 
and the great sums of money that were necessary to spread this religion. The same may be said 
of Christianity; it has cost two thousand years of wars, persecutions, inquisitions, and streams 
of human lives and of money. Let us now turn our eyes to another picture: a few years ago some 
scholars, chief among them Ch. Darwin, promulgated a new doctrine of evolution as radical and 
revolutionary as Mohammedanism or Christianity, and yet it has overcome the most fanatical 
opposition, and at the present hour it is accepted and taught throughout the world. But to produce 
this astounding triumph, it required merely the time of half a century, without the slightest 
persecution, and without a hair of a man being touched by it. In the course of a few years science 
has founded a greater empire on earth than all the Bibles in the world, notwithstanding the seas 
of blood wherewith they have covered the earth for millennia.’ In another dictation it is said: 'Man 
was at first a cell to me, which by perfection arrived at the present state.' Lamark has proved 
this, and Darwin has made it still clearer. According to science this is certain. Man, animals and 
plants all have a common ancestor, the protoplasm. By successive remodellings these cells 
have produced more or less complicated beings. The most perfect of these is man, who has 
existed since the Tertiary period. ... . We must conclude: Man is only a perfected animal. The 
people who believe otherwise are, according to science, in a great error.’ Probably in the country 
the anti-Christianity of the teacher will not venture so clearly. When recently, by a new order of 
the government, all crucifixes were to be removed from the schools, in some places . The local 
council and the people forced the teacher to leave the cross in the school. But that the teaching 
does not become anti-Christian on that account is not yet vouchsafed." So far the "A. E. L. K." 
In France they know only the Papacy, but not true Christianity. Thus one blames on the latter 
what is only too true of the former in many cases (e. g. persecution). F. B. 
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Conversion and the alleged process before conversion. 


The right doctrine of conversion has been a test of orthodoxy at all times. It 
confirms the main article of justification, the "by grace alone". It is also important for 
the Christian and ecclesiastical life. When Christian preachers give Christians the 
right instruction about the beginning of their Christian state, the same are fortified 
and encouraged in the being begun. Every false doctrine of conversion hinders 
God's work in Christians, in the Christian community. 

The contrast with which we are now confronted is well known. Conversion is 
preceded by a longer or shorter process. One states that God has an influence on 
man before conversion, which enables him to convert, or rather to be converted. 
The newer theologians suppose that in all who hear the Word the lost freedom of 
the will is restored, so that by virtue of the arbitrium liberatum they can turn to God, 
decide for themselves for Christ and salvation in Christ. Ohioans and lowaans to 
this hour enforce the omission of wanton reluctance as a prerequisite to conversion. 
All who are under the influence of the Word, it is taught, are communicated certain 
spiritual powers, which, though not yet their permanent possession at first, enable 
them to refrain from what is called wanton resisting, the resisting of converting 
grace. If a man refrains from this resistance, conversion will infallibly follow. If he 
does not refrain from it, he cannot possibly be converted. This theory is of an older 
date, going back to the 17th century, and is not confined to Ohioan and lowan circles 
even today. Similar ideas haunt the minds of all theologians and non-theologians 
who strive with their homespun minds to grasp the work of grace and miracle of 
conversion. We want 
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We must confess to ourselves that we often feel the thrill of investigating the reason 
why, with the same guilt and the same grace, some are converted and others are 
not. Yes, man is only too glad to have some knowledge and cooperation in the 
matter of his salvation. And so it seems quite plausible to put the matter thus: Surely 
God alone deserves the glory, even for the great work of our conversion, salvation, 
beatification. Conversion is God's work. God gives faith. God alone works faith. Man 
does nothing to it. Who may and must concede the one thing to man, that he keeps 
God quiet in his work on man's heart, that he puts up with what God wants to work 
in him. If we do not entirely and thoroughly banish and frown upon such and similar 
thoughts, we shall not keep the article of conversion pure. 

That the speech and teaching of the omission of wilful resistance before 
conversion, for the sake of conversion, amounts to synergism, has already been 
demonstrated several times in this journal. Cf. the articles in question in the volumes 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1887, and 1897. The synergy or rather energy of man is there 
only taken out of conversion itself and transferred to the preliminary stage of 
conversion. It is the natural, unconverted man, who, enabled by grace to do so, of 
his own impulse, of his own free choice, puts forth vicious resistance to the work of 
the Holy Spirit. If at this stage man has been allowed his share in the whole business, 
indeed the actual decisive voice, he can then, without any misgivings, in conversion 
itself, leave God to work all alone. What God does to the man afterwards, precisely 
in conversion itself, is then of no essential importance, is only the self-evident, 
necessary consequence of man's preceding right conduct towards the grace 
working on him. From this punctum saliens, the "synergism," let us for the present 
refrain, and consider more closely and more sharply the alleged process preceding 
conversion itself, what is going on in the inner man, and how this relates to 
conversion. 

To this end, let us first of all recall what conversion is all about, and let us 
consider this significant process in the heart and life of man, on which life and 
blessedness depend, in a very clear and concrete way, not only in the usual 
ecclesiastical terminis. 

It would be difficult to give a clearer and stricter definition of conversion than 
that given in our Confession: "God the Lord begets the man whom he will convert, 
and begets him so that a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind, and a 
rebellious will becomes an obedient will." Let us take these as the basis of the 
following discussion. 
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This definition presupposes, or rather implies, that man is a creature endowed 
with intellect and will. The old Lutheran conception of conversion, which is also ours, 
in no way forgets or denies the fact that man is not a stick or a stone in his nature, 
but a personality. Man has intellect or reason and will. This is what distinguishes him 
from all other visible creatures. And these are not quiescent faculties. Mind and will 
are always in motion and active. The inner life of man is composed of motus and 
actus mentis et voluntatis. All man's actions are the result of reflections and resolutions 
of will. Man is and remains in all circumstances a moral being and responsible to 
God. Mind and will are active either in good or in evil. The motus and lotus mentis et 
voluntatis are either conforming or non-conforming to the norm set by God, are either 
directed toward God or against God. Man, because personality, rightly understood, 
is a free being, naturally free under God. The will of man suffers no compulsion. A 
forced will is an unding, a non-ens. When man does evil, he does it sciens volensque, 
because he wills and loves it so. Therefore all evil is guilt before God. And when he 
does good, he does it willingly, voluntarily. Otherwise it is not good, nor pleasing to 
God. 

Since the Fall, man has by nature a "darkened mind" and a "rebellious will," 
rebellis voluntas. In worldly things man is witty, sensible, and almost busy, as it is said 
in our confession. But in spiritual, divine things, concerning the salvation of souls, 
he is blind, darkened, and rebellious. The natural man hears nothing of the Spirit of 
God. The mind, it is true, rests and never rests. Man thinks all kinds of thoughts 
about God and his relationship to God, how he is with God. But these are all foolish, 
wrong thoughts. The will is also always in motion and active. But it is constantly 
running against God. The mind of the flesh is vain enmity against God. This 
becomes quite evident when God approaches man in His Word. The unconverted 
man does not understand the law of God, does not grasp the spiritual meaning of 
the law. He thinks that he can satisfy God with a few useless works, if only he does 
not murder, hurt, or steal. He hates the God who denies him what his heart desires, 
who has given him such a strict commandment. And though he now shuns certain 
gross excesses for fear of punishment, yet all his doings are avouia and avtivouia. 
Yea, though the law convicts, terrifies, condemns, and damns the sinner in his 
conscience, yet man is and remains God's enemy, and curses God in the midst of 
despair, in the midst of the fear of hell. Above all 
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But the natural man is hostile to the gospel of Christ. He hears 
nothing of the gospel. Even though he parrots the confession of 
Christ to the Christians, he has no concept of Jesus, the Son of 
God, the Savior of sinners. He thinks of Jesus at best as a pious 
man, or perhaps as a severe judge. And he may not be saved 
by Christ, he may not be saved by grace. And the more urgently 
God, the Spirit of God, beseeches and admonishes him to 
consider what serves his peace, the more energetically he 
rebels against God. When God asks him: "Shall | not help you? 
- he answers firmly No, and again No, and hardens himself in 
his sins. This, according to well-known sayings of the Scriptures, 
is the condition, the behavior of the unconverted man. 

But this is the very essence of conversion, that here a 
change and transformation takes place, a change in the mind 
and will of man, that the darkened mind becomes "an 
enlightened mind,” the unruly will becomes "an obedient will. 
From the gospel light falls into the benighted soul. It falls like 
scales from the eyes. The sinner, stricken and judged by the 
law, sees the clearness of God on the face of JEsu Christ, and 
recognizes JEsum as the only Helper and Savior from sin, 
death, and judgment. And he turns heart and will to the Saviour 
of sinners. The rebellious will becomes an obedient will. Man 
becomes obedient to the gospel of Christ. He agrees to the 
promise of the gospel, which promises him in Christ forgiveness 
of sins, light, grace, peace, life, blessedness. He gives his yes 
to it. The no, no, | may know nothing of this Christ, becomes a 
yes, a willing yes, yes, Jesus shall be my God and Saviour. In 
faithful confidence he takes hold of Christ and salvation in Christ 
and appropriates it to himself. And through Christ he believes in 
God. He now sees God in the right light. He recognizes the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who through Christ is also our God and Father. He 
sees from the promises of the gospel and knows and is certain 
that through Christ he has a gracious God. And he takes heart 
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and the changed attitude towards God in his work and conduct. These are, 
according to the well-known words of Scripture, the moments which the conversion 
of the sinner to God includes. 


Conversion, then, is truly not a mechanical process. It is a change of mind. 
The right knowledge of Christ and God, repentance and faith, love and fear of the 
Lord are motus et actus mentis et voluntatis, and indeed motus et actus spirituales. The 
spiritual life, too, which began in conversion and then continues to unfold and grow 
and increase, or conversion in the broader sense of the word, which passes through 
the whole Christian life, is composed of such motus et actus spirituales, consists in 
the growth of knowledge, in the strengthening of faith and new obedience. A spiritual 
habitus does indeed come into being in the Christian, but we must not think of this 
habitus as a dormant state, of the spiritual life as a mere vegetation in a spiritual 
atmosphere, but because man is a person, and the person is now renewed, it is all 
personal acts, cognitions, and acts of the will, and indeed spiritual acts, which 
constitute the Christian's inner life, and from which good works pleasing to God 
result. And the struggle which begins with conversion, and which is the mark of one 
who is born again, the struggle between the flesh and the spirit, between the old 
man and the new, takes place in such a way that out of the flesh, which still clings 
to the Christian, foolish thoughts and wills hostile to God, go on and on, And that 
the Christian with good, holy thoughts and resolutions, which he draws from the 
Gospel, fights down and overcomes the folly and the evil will of the flesh, so that 
the flesh does not come to dominate him. The beginning of this whole process, 
which ends only in death, is conversion in the narrower, proper sense of the word. 
And even the first beginning, the conversion, so to speak, in the strictest sense, the 
first little spark of faith in the heart, even if it is a weak sigh, a weak, timid longing 
and desire for salvation, is not a dark, confused feeling, not a blind impulse, but a 
quiet yes, a motus et actus, precisely the first motus et actus mentis st voluutatis 
spiritualis. With this, even if not yet perceptible to men, but only to God, the tide has 
already turned to the right, with this the ego, the will of man, has already assumed 
another direction, the direction upward, with this the decision about death and life 
has already been made. 

That conversion in solidum is God's work, that God is the sole author of 
conversion, does not in the least alter the nature of conversion just stated, does not 
alter, as it is wont to be called, the ethical character of conversion. Conversion 
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a parte Dei is not forced conversion. "Though God does not compel man 
that he must become devout . . . yet God the Lord begets the man whom 
he will convert," and thus begets him, that out of a darkened mind an 
enlightened mind, etc. So says our confession. To be sure, in conversion 
God acts upon the will of man. But he does not do compulsion and violence 
to the human will. The will suffers no compulsion. Rather, God the Lord 
draws man's heart and will to Christ. According to Joh. 6, 44-46 he draws 
them through the word, through teaching and instruction. In conversion, 
rightly understood, everything is quite rational. God treats man as a 
creature endowed with reason and will. Through enlightenment of the 
understanding he acts upon the will. The Holy Spirit first enlightens the 
mind, paints the picture of the Saviour with lovely, alluring colours before 
the eyes of the spirit of the terrified sinner, and then speaks to him kindly: 
"Come, come to Jesus! Why do you want to stay outside and be lost? Thus 
he makes him willing to come to Christ, thus he draws out of him the word 
of yes. The Holy Spirit instructs and convinces man that in Christ alone is 
salvation, and so he moves and determines him to take refuge in Christ. 
Faith is a willingness, and it is God who, through Word and Spirit, creates 
such willingness. What no man can do over another, God can do through 
the gospel, namely, to make the unwilling willing. No, there is no forced 
conversion. And so also conversion a parte Dei is not a mechanical 
influence on man. That would likewise be contrary to man's spiritual 
nature. God does not, in conversion, instill into man mere spiritual powers 
and faculties, does not create in him a new potency, a mere ability - not 
much can be thought of in all this - but God kindles and awakens in man 
those motus et actus spirituales, bie actus et motus mentis et voluntatis, which 
constitute conversion, just as in the sanctification which follows he also 
stirs up in the enlightened mind and renewed will all spiritual movements. 
God, as the Scripture says, works faith, which is the act of faith itself. Thus 
the ability to believe is of itself set and given. 


And what now of the alleged process before conversion, which is 
supposed to find its conclusion in conversion? What light falls back upon 
the same from this terminus? One wants, by vindicating freedom of choice 
in man in a= preliminary study of conversion, to avoid a 
Ztvangsbekehrung, a mechanical conception of conversion, which, 
however, is already excluded by the right conception of conversion, but 
in this way gets into the very evil which one wants to avoid. The 
assumption, 
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that all men who hear the Word, Certainly hear, are communicated certain spiritual 
powers, which they can then use ad libitum, the supposition of a quite inevitable 
influence of the Word upon man leads to the idea of a rape of the will. Accordingly, 
even the unbeliever, who has ever and ever resisted the Holy Spirit, looks back to 
a time when he did yield, and ought to yield, in something to grace, "the grace which 
precedes." How? Are there really no men who, from the first beginning of hearing 
the Word, have rejected from themselves all impressions and influences of the 
divine Word? And what kind of powers, spiritual powers, are these that man receives 
from the Word, volens nolens, which are not inherent in him inwardly, but still put him 
in a position to give up a certain resistance against God? What is this faculty by 
virtue of which the still unconverted, still quite unchanged, incapable, blind, dead 
man can perform a right conduct against the grace at work in him? Where do these 
powers, where does this ability, dwell? They do not yet dwell in man, that is, not in 
his intellect and will, but they must still cling to him somewhere and somehow, since 
they enable him, if he will but, to make a very important decision? Spiritual powers 
are not independent grits, but belong to a subject, a spiritual, personal subject. What 
is the subject to whom these powers belong, by virtue of which man can refrain from 
wilful reluctance? Obviously it is not God. Therefore it can only be man. They are 
man's powers, and they are spiritual powers, but they are not yet inherent in man. 
The talk of these powers awakens only crude sensual conceptions of spiritual 
things; indeed, at bottom it is only talk; it is mere words, names, terms, phrases, 
without sense and understanding. The other assumption, on the other hand, that if 
aman makes proper use of the powers received from words, and underestimates 
what is called wilful reluctance, conversion will necessarily, infallibly follow, makes 
conversion itself really a mechanical process, which takes place quite by itself as 
soon as the man has fulfilled that precondition. 

We are especially interested in this conduct made possible by God, "the 
refraining from wilful resistance," on which conversion and salvation depend. It is 
expressly characterized as "the conduct of man," namely, as "the right conduct 
against the converting grace," or "against the work of the Holy Spirit," "a better 
conduct than the wicked. Now, how does this relate? Every conduct of man, who is 
personality, is an act of the will, preceded by an operation of the mind, a thinking, 
knowing, discerning, superior. Man does not act according to blind impulses and 
instincts. 
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but he knows what he wants and does, and why he wants and does it. This 
is also true of the "behavior" in question. So, then, one must make a 
comprehensible concept of it, must be able to define more closely, to some 
extent, the reflections, considerations, and resolutions which this conduct 
comprehends in itself. The man, that is, the still unconverted man, whose 
understanding is still darkened, whose will is still recalcitrant, caught up in 
"the natural reluctance," but who nevertheless puts up "wilful" resistance 
to the work of the Holy Spirit, who wants to convert him, or does not even 
let it come to that, thinks and speaks to himself as follows: | hear God's 
Word. | know God's Word to some extent. | know that the main content of 
the Word is Christ, Christ crucified. This, of course, is great folly and 
foolishness, that one should pretend that a crucified man is the salvation 
of the world. But since there may be some truth in what Christians have 
said and confessed about this Christ from the beginning, that there is 
salvation in no other, | will at least not obstruct the way of the Holy Spirit, 
who is now calling me to Christ. Christ, Christ's cross, Christ's grace is 
abhorrent to me in my innermost soul. That I, like a poor thief, should be 
saved by grace alone, without all my merit, is something my whole self 
resists. (Natural reluctance.) But since this is perhaps the only way to be 
saved, | will at least keep quiet to the Holy Spirit, that he may take the sting, 
the reluctance out of my heart, and win my heart for Christ. (What | hear 
every Sunday in the sermon, about repentance and conversion, that | must 
give up all my former inclinations and habits, that is not to my liking and 
taste. | don't like it. Frankly, | do not like to be converted. (Natural 
reluctance.) But | do not want to be a hindrance to the dear God, if He 
wants to convert me. (Omission of wilful reluctance.) When | am asked: 
Won't you become a Christian? Wilt thou not become another man? then, 
if |am to be sincere, | must answer decidedly No. (Natural reluctance.) But 
if God inquires of me whether He may not make me a Christian, may not 
make me better and more pious, and asks for it, for | now feel the pleading 
and knocking of the Holy Spirit, | will not say no to it. (Omitting wilful 
reluctance.) In short, | do not fundamentally care so much for God, heaven, 
blessedness. But | will be content with what God makes of me, and | will 
please myself with what God does to me. One may counteract as one 
pleases the man who, with unbroken natural reluctance, refrains from wilful 
reluctance against the grace working on him, a picture similar to the one 
just drawn will always arise. 
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And how? Now, since the fall of man, and since sinful men were converted to 
God, has there ever been a man who was converted in the manner just described, 
from whose soul such thoughts and resolutions ever arose? Is there any Christian 
who, from the time when and before he attained to the beatific knowledge of Christ 
and God, recalled such a process within himself? The true doctrine of conversion, 
as just stated, is simple, light, and clear, and corresponds to the experience of all 
those who turn from their iniquity to the Lord. Every false doctrine of conversion is 
dark, confused, and full of contradictions. The theory of the omission of wilful 
reluctance before conversion, as in general that distinction between wilful and 
natural reluctance, the alleged whole process before conversion is a figmentum 
humanum, and proves to be a spider's web, which immediately tears and crumbles 
as soon as it is touched. Yes, the error is confused. When man himself sets and sets 
things in spiritual matters, he always runs into absurdities. It is true that a man may 
justly be said to yield to the word of God, to the grace of God, to the spirit of God, 
which he has hitherto resisted, and to give place to it. But this is then a conscious 
act of will, and with it the heart, mind and will of man is already directed towards 
God. With that giving in and not resisting the decisive change in the behaviour of 
man has already occurred, man is already converted. And it is God who has not only 
made this conduct possible for him, but has wrought it in him. Before conversion, 
before the beginning of faith and spiritual life, there is no other beginning; before the 
first motus et actus mentis et voluntatis spirituales, there is no earlier "better conduct," 
no earlier better stirrings and movements in the human heart. What precedes 
conversion is night, darkness, reluctance, and evil conduct. 


G. St. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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IV. 


Church history teaches that the false teachers of all times treated clear 
passages of Scripture as dark ones, interpreting them according to their own heads, 
and invoking the "analogy of faith" to deceive others and themselves. 

Among the vices that man has in himself after the Fall, the greatest and most 
harmful is that of being above God and godly. 
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Luther is a man who makes up his own mind about all things, instead of 
letting God's Word give him all his thoughts. The last sermon that Luther 
preached in Wittenberg in January 1546 deals with this virtue. 1) Luther 
calls this virtue "conceit." The word "conceit" in Luther, as Luther's readers 
know, refers primarily to the virtue of man's wanting to hold of God and 
divine things what he likes, what seems to him to be right, fitting, and 
acceptable, in short, man's own thoughts, ideas, etc., without God's Word. 
In the sermon mentioned above, Luther reminds his fellow Wittenbergers 
that even in Christians there is still an evil desire, "the lust of the flesh," 
from which they must guard themselves. Luther divides evil lust into "low 
and minor" lusts and "high" lusts. Among the low and slight lusts he reckons 
"usury, drunkenness, adultery, murder, manslaughter, etc."; the "high" and 
most harmful lust is to him "conceit," the innate evil lust according to which 
man makes up his own mind in regard to Christian doctrine. In this sermon 
Luther uses such harsh words as are probably found in no other sermon 
by Luther. The words are so harsh and so coarse that one is almost afraid 
to repeat them, yet they are well justified. The writer of these lines would 
like to recommend that at least those who have to wait for the teaching 
authority in the church read this last Wittenberg sermon of Luther once a 
year. Here Luther takes the unhappiness in the church by the roots. The 
unhappiness in the Christian church is truly the evil desire to make up one's 
own thoughts about God and divine things apart from and beside God's 
Word. This is first of all a misfortune for the person concerned himself, for 
he thereby falls away from God's word. As a rule, however, it does not 
remain with this first misfortune. As Luther puts it, he does not want to have 
his own "beautiful thoughts, which he holds about Christ's mystery, in vain," 
but to bring them to the attention of others. And indeed he does not tnt this 
openly and honestly under the proper label of "vagaries," "devised," etc., 
but in order to deceive himself and others, he seeks to hide himself with 
his thoughts behind Scripture. His own thoughts are said to be Scripture 
and the Holy Spirit, "right interpretation of Scripture," "demanded by the 
analogy of faith," etc. This then is, as Luther expresses himself, the devil in 
the Scriptures. In the Wittenberg sermon he says, "If fornication look upon 
thee, smite it dead, and do much more such in spiritual fornication. Nothing 
pleases one so well as philautia, when one has his own lust for his wisdom; 
the lust of the miser is nothing against it. When one's own conceit is heartily 
pleasing, and bringeth but fair thoughts into the Scriptures, that is the devil 
altogether." 2) And another step 


1) Erl. Aus". 16, IM ff. 2) Erl. Aus". 16, 145. 
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further goes the man who has given himself up to his "conceit" and has brought his 
"conceit" into the Scriptures: from his "conceit" he blasphemes divine truth as error 
and the confessors of divine truth as false teachers. 

We find this way even among the Unitarians, who, although they are already 
outside the Church, nevertheless do not refrain from referring to the Holy Scriptures. 
To recall only one thing: the eternity of the punishments of hell is taught clearly 
enough in Scripture; 3) the eternity of damnation is entirely parallel to the eternity of 
blessedness...) Nevertheless, the Unitarians deny the eternity of the punishments 
of hell. And indeed they do not freely say that this is devil's doctrine, nor, as a rule, 
that it is their own thoughts and fancies, but they invoke again and again "the whole 
spirit of Christianity." According to the teaching of Scripture, God is a God of love 
and justice. But both concepts are contradicted by the eternity of the punishments 
of hell. Thus, in order to do justice to the whole spirit of Christianity and to establish 
harmony, the scriptural statements which seem to teach the eternity of the 
punishments of hell must be "interpreted" in harmony with the whole. 5) There we 
have the "conceit," one's own human thoughts of God's "love," "mercy," "justice," 
etc. The thing is this: What God is and does according to his "love," "mercy," 
"justice," and the other attributes, we can learn from God's Word alone. He who 
makes up his own mind about this is a fool. And if he fights with his own thoughts 
against clear scriptural passages, he is a tenfold fool and a blasphemer of revealed 
divine truth. 

But also within the Christian church we find analogous folly and blasphemy. 
So with Nestorius and his followers. Scripture says clearly enough that the Son of 
God was born of the Virgin Mary 6) and died on the cross. 7) Nestorius, on the other 
hand, said that the scriptural statements in which the Son of God is ascribed birth 
and suffering require interpretation. Scripture teaches that God is unchangeable 
and cannot die. Therefore, in order to establish harmony, one must substitute for 
"Son of God" "the man who is the instrument of the Godhead. Nestorius then took 
the last step of the false teachers. He declared the doctrine that Mary had given 
birth to the Son of God (@eotéxoc) and that the Jews had killed the Son of God to be 
"contrary to Scripture" and "pagan." 


3) Mark. 9, 43-48; Joh. 3, 36 etc. 4) Matth. 25, 46. 
5) Cf. Ginther, Symbolik, 2nd ed. 
6) Gal. 4, 4. 7) 1 Cor. 2, 8. 
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_ The same game was repeated with Zwingli. Zwingli also 
rejected the doctrine that the Son of God died. Where 
Scripture said so, he said, a change (d/,0iw@fic) must be made, 
and_"human nature" must always be substituted for the "Son 
of God." Nor did Zwingli say that this wonderful figure of 
speech of the change was his (Zwingli's) invention, but 
maintained that this change was demanded by the analogy of 
faith. Nor did he forget to put the trump on it, that one would 
get into "the greatest heresies that ever were" if one did not 
engage in his (Zwingli's) interpretation. He gives Luther the 
following exegetical instruction, which reads like a joke, but 
was nevertheless meant quite seriously by Zwingli: "Do you 
see, dear Luther, how the very noblest words, concerning the 
eternal Godhead and true humanity, must be sent qrougs 
figures and tropes into the right sense, which is inviolable to 
faith a Why then wilt thou not allow the tropos or figurative 
speeches? .. . Pious Christian" (Zwingli now turns to the 
audience), "do not let such nolan (Luther's) "seduce you. 
They are word-fighters, whose nobility is quite easily broken 
if one looks to the ground of truth and to the right sense, an 
holds the art of figurative speeches and tropes" (namely, the 
art of substituting another word for one word, so that the 
matter suits the "conceit") "well. As here, | think, are more dear 
words: 'The Word became man,' neither (for): ‘Eat, this is my 
body nor (yet) so must they be understood by figurative 
explanation alone, or else we would get into the greatest 
heresies that ever were." 9) 


8) By this Zwingli understands what he (Zwingli) considers "the 
analogy of faith." 

9) St. L. Ausg. der Werke Luthers XX, 1196 f. Zwingli here refers 
back to his previous explanation of the words Joh. 1, 14: "The Word 
became flesh." Zwingli's train of thought is this: the "Word" here is the 
eternal Son of God. But God can become nothing, because God is 
perfect. Consequently, mau-as analogy demands-must reverse the 
matter, and instead of saying, "The Word became flesh," say, "The 
flesh became Word." If one does not make this "counterchange," he is 
a heretic who denies the perfection of God and does not "hold good" 
"the art of figurative speeches and tropes." Zwingli's ipsissima verba 
read (St. L. ed. XX, 1196): "For example, John 1: 'The Word became 
man,’ or 'God became man,' is to be rightly understood by the 
antithesis, thus: Since God may become nothing at all, ‘but he would 
be imperfect,’ this word may not be understood according to the first 
appearance, but must have the sense: Man is become God, so that 
that which is said of the Godhead, that it is become man, must by 
substitution be understood of mankind: Man has become God." In what 
follows Zwingli also puts the matter as if the reversal of the words John 
1:14 ("The Word became flesh" 
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Zwingli proceeded in the same way in combating the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. He shows us his way very vividly at the colloquium in Marburg. Luther had 
here, as is well known 


- the Word made flesh) in order to reject the idea that the Son of God was transformed into a 
man. But Zwingli slaps himself on the mouth with this. For with the reversal he proposes, "The 
flesh became Word," he does not mean to say, "The flesh was changed into the Word," but 
rather, "The flesh was united with the Word. He thus implicitly acknowledges that there is not 
merely a becoming by transformation, but also a becoming by assumption and union. Why then 
not let the words, "The Word was made flesh," stand as the Holy Spirit spoke them, and 
recognize and believe that the Word became flesh by taking the flesh into the eternal Person of 
the Word? One stands by Zwingli's example, that every one who fights against the truth of 
Scripture, and seeks to correct the speech of Scripture, also always comes into contradiction 
with himself. All reason that rises up against God's Word must become unreasonable. And 
where is respect for God's Word in the way in which one substitutes other words for certain 
words in Scripture, changes the subject into the predicate, and the predicate into the subject, 
etc.? Where is the inspiration of Scripture in that? It is sacrilege to say that anywhere in Scripture 
another must be substituted for one word. In all Scripture every word stands in its place, as 
certainly all Scripture is inspired (@6TTveuoTtoc) by God. Luther justly reproaches Zwingli and 
comrades again and again for treating the word of the majestic God as if it had been spoken by 
a drunkard. Luther, in his reply to Zwingli's Alld6osis, says, among other things: "As if the apostles 
had been mad and foolish, that they might not have spoken of the Godhead, but had to call it 
mankind, and again. If John had wanted to look at all6osin, he could have said well: The flesh 
is become Word, when he said, The Word is become flesh."" (Luther's Confession of the Lord's 
Supper, 1528. Zwingli's writing of 1527. St. L. Ausg. XX, 945.) As to the matter of leaving the 
scriptural statements of the suffering and death of the Son of God as they are, Luther says: "Let 
a simple Christian be content with the fact that the Holy Spirit has well known how to teach us 
how we ought to speak, and must not be a fool or a foolish man. Thus saith the Holy Spirit Joh. 
3, 16: God so loved the world, that he gave his only Son: Rom. 8, 32: He spared not his own 
Son, but gave him for us all. ... 1 Cor. 2, 8: If they had known, they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory. Now whether here the old weather-maker, Lady Reason, the grandmother of 
Alldosis, should say, Yea, the Godhead cannot suffer nor die, thou shalt say, This is true,’ but 
yet because the Godhead and mankind are one person in Christ, the Scripture, for the sake of 
such personal unity, gives also to the Godhead all things that befall mankind, and again. And is 
also thus in truth. For thou must say, the person (show Christ) suffers, dies; now the person is 
truly God; therefore it is rightly spoken: The Son of God suffers; for though the one part (that | 
thus speak), as the Godhead, suffers not, yet the Person, which is God, suffers in the other part, 
as in mankind." (St. L. ed. XX, 943 f.) 
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Zwingli wrote the scriptural words about the Lord's Supper: 
"This is my body" with chalk on the table in front of him; in these 
words it was expressed that Christ's body was in the Lord's 
Supper and would be received. Zwingli's counter-arguments, 
which he often repeated, were primarily these: one must 
interpret the words of the Lord's Supper according to John 6, 
Ivo Christ declares the flesh useless; the oral eating of Christ's 
body in the Lord's Supper is unnecessary, since Christ is 
already spiritually enjoyed in faith; it is contrary to the nature of 
the true human body of Christ to be present in more than one 
place, etc. It is clear: all that Zwingli puts forward is "conceit," 
nothing but human thoughts of Poses impossibility, 
needlessness, etc., which, however, he sets against the clear 
Scriptural words dealing with the matter and according to which 
he wants to reinterpret the Scriptural words. Nevertheless, 
Zwingli asserted with great firmness, especially at the close of 
the colloquy, that he had made only Scriptural arguments and 
that his doctrine was founded in God's Word Wohl. That Luther 
wanted to prove his doctrine of the Lord's Supper only from the 
words of the Lord's Supper, he declared to be a petitio principii; 
one must area consult John 6 for explanation. Luther 
repeated: John 6 does not deal with the Lord's Supper and 
therefore does not belong to the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
Zwingli, however, did not cease to refer to John 6, and even 
shouted to Luther, "This place breaks your neck, Doctor." What 
wonder that Luther Niall declared, "You have a different spirit 
than lvirl," and even before that repeatedly reminded Zwingli 
and comrades that they were striving to learn to give glory to 
God's Word and to renounce their own thoughts. 10) 

_ The same procedure, namely, the setting aside and 
reinterpretation of the Scriptural word in the interest of one's 
own thoughts, we have had to observe in those who in recent 
times have fought the Lutheran doctrine of election by grace. 
The statements of Scripture are all to the effect that the faith 
we have in time and our entire Christian state is a consequence 
and effect of our eternal election. 11) But the Synods of Ohio 
and lowa, and those who hold with them, wish to reverse the 
matter. The faith of the elect is not to be the consequence and 
effect of their eternal election, but the eternal election is to be 
the consequence and effect of God's regarded temporal faith, 
or rather - for this is the meaning - of God's regarded temporal 
better conduct, etc., on the part of the elect. Nor is this inversion 
of the relation taught in Scripture taught as a human invention 


eG the description of the Marburg Colloquium in Késtlin, Martin 
Luther, Vol. Il, 127 ff; in Griibner, D. Martin Luther, 411 ff. 
11) P. 705 sf, K8. 23. 4A-“I9. 
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and "conceit," but one likewise invokes "the analogy of faith" for this purpose. As 
Zwingli and comrades stipulate that they must employ "the art of figurative speeches 
and tropes" to save the immutability of God, the true human nature of Christ, etc., so 
the Ohioans, lowaans, and comrades, by their method of reversal, constitute 
themselves before the public as protectors of the general way of salvation. The 
doctrine Of The General Way of Salvation is to demand it, that God, in eternal 
election, looked upon the better conduct, the less guilt, the omission of wanton 
reluctance, etc. There is no lack, at last, in this "conceit," of blaspheming divine truth 
as error, and of professing divine truth as false teachers. The Ohioans and lowaites 
fill their mouths and feathers in this regard just as Nestorius and Zwingli and his 
comrades once did. According to them, it is "unchristian and heathenish" to say that 
the attainment of blessedness depends in no respect on man's conduct, but in every 
respect on God's grace alone. To a pastor who allows the attainment of blessedness 
to depend solely on God's grace, they exhibit the testimony that he is "a wolf and an 
apostle of devils," and that the souls commanded to him are "only in. Safety and 
eternal perdition". Nor is there lacking in this "conceit" the factual denial of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. In this piece, too, we find the same situation among the 
combatants of the Lutheran doctrine of election by grace as in Zwingli's fight against 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper and the person of Christ. Zwingli behaved 
as acorrector of the words of Scripture. Zwingli claimed that the words of Scripture 
must be understood "not according to the first appearance," that is, not as they read, 
but "the art" of the figures and tropes must be "added as a measure and understood 
accordingly," 12) and thus the words of Scripture "sent" into a sense "inviolable to 
faith," that is, corresponding to "the analogy of faith." Thus also the latest opponents 
of the Lutheran doctrine of election by grace establish the exegetical principle that 
above the statements of Scripture there stands a "supreme norm" according to which 
they (the statements of Scripture) must be regulated, "sent." The "supreme norm" is 
to be the assembling of the Christian teachings into a "harmonious whole" according 
to the knowledge of the theologian. This "supreme norm", which is to stand above 
the statements of Scripture, can - even if the inventors are mostly unconscious of it 
- only be a Ge- 


12) Zwingli's words are: "And do not therefore injure us by saying, God became man, or, 
Man became God; but we must not understand them according to the first appearance, but add 
the figures as a measure, and understand them accordingly: God became man," etc. (St. L. ed. 
XX, 1197.) 
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The statements of Scripture, as they read, are not to be trusted. They must first be 
"sent" into the right sense by the "art" of the exegete or dogmatist. This is factual 
denial of the inspiration of Scripture. Or as Luther crudely puts it, "The Scriptures 
are not treated like the inviolable Word of the great majestic God, but like the speech 
of a drunkard. They basically treat all Scripture as dark. Light is brought into this 
darkness only by the theologian's recognition of the "harmonious whole" of Christian 
doctrines. (To be continued.) F.P. 


Johann Bugenhagen's account of the siege of Wittenberg in 
1547. 


(Conclusion.) 


Now | will write the Historia of our siege or war. 

In the past year 1546, Tuesday after Martinmas, our people burned down our 
suburb with the pleasure houses and gardens. Many people were distressed by 
this. For many of the people outside became poor as a result, and our citizens 
suffered great damage. But it happened because of this, as our captains said, that 
the suburbs should not serve and be useful to our enemies. Such a fire burned all 
around this city, and at night | saw it burning most of all in the place in the sky where 
the sun sets in summer. When | went out on Wednesday morning to preach in our 
church, | saw the sun rise very beautifully on the tower and the church. With it fell a 
lovely thin rain of sunshine, and there was a beautiful rainbow, as lovely and 
beautiful as | have ever seen in my days, right in the place of the sky where it had 
burned most fiercely during the night, against the sun. | took this for a sign of grace, 
just as the rainbow is given by God for this purpose, Gen. 9. But when | came into 
the church, it soon became somewhat dark, for the sun was hidden and the rain 
increased a little. This means that we must first suffer something before grace, 
indicated by the lovely rainbow, would come to us again. But it was not to be a 
terrible weather, storm, thunder, and lightning, as we feared and were terrified of, 
but a passing of a useful rain, by which we would be improved and not ruined. | also 
spoke of this in the pulpit and exhorted the people to prayer. Such a meaning did 
not deceive me, but all things came to pass afterward. Thanks be to God for ever 
and ever! 
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On the following Thursday, Duke Moritz, Duke of Saxony, attacked this city 
of Wittenberg with his army. The Roman king Ferdinandus had sent many 
(hussars?) hussars, a predatory army, as the poor people in this country have 
unfortunately experienced, but not as bad as the Spaniards. Then ours were armed 
and shot out at them from the ramparts. Then his Grace and his captains noticed, 
out of great concern, that it would not be so easy to get to Wittenberg without great 
harm, and did not want to dare so much this time, as we considered it then, and 
departed, taking the other cities and towns in the Kur of Saxony and even further. 
The people everywhere paid homage to his grace. Nevertheless, against his grace's 
will (when he held the lands and acknowledged himself guilty that his grace should 
protect the land and the people), the Hussars plundered and robbed these lands 
and people without ceasing; in some cases they also violated women and virgins, 
although it is said that the Germans did this. 

From Bitterfeld was brought in a miraculous animal, born of a cow, which 
Lukas Maler has abkonterfeiet, that made everyone gruesome concern. Summa: 
The Hussars did so much, because Duke Moritz was overrun with war in His Grace's 
lands, Leipzig, etc., that some evil rogues of ours also arose, pretended to be 
Hussars, and frightened and plundered the peasants in this country. Some of them 
were arrested in Wittenberg and punished. The Hussars also knew how to find 
money out of the ground, even though the people themselves knew nothing about 
it in their houses. They have become rich with us, but they shall not be improved by 
it. Their works shall follow them, and our prayer, that we may cry unto the heavenly 
Father in the name of Christ. He that asketh such guests to be his guests, let him at 
last give thanks unto God, that he may be rid of such guests again, as the Greeks 
did with the Turks. 

In this year 1547 after Easter, on Sunday Misericordias Domini, which was the 
24th day of April, my most gracious lord, Duke John Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
etc., was captured by imperial majesty. This has gone out in print, as it happened. 
Since the rumor came to us, you may have seen wonders, but not without pity, what 
a lamentation, howling, crying to God and weeping was at Wittenberg among the 
nobility and all the people. | will not speak of the misery that was experienced by my 
most gracious wife, the Electress, and by the young gentlemen, my gracious lords. 
| myself went to the castle afterwards and talked with the Duchess, my gracious 
Princess. In the meantime, our men shot out from our hall just outside the window 
where her grace was standing with me. But they shot at the Emperor's camp. 
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Then did her grace such a cry and following such a lamentation: "Alas, Lord God, 
my husband!" These were her grace's words, that | cannot forget them all my days. 
God will comfort your Grace again, as | comforted J. Grace as well as | could, for | 
was also frightened. 

Now when the rumour came to us, as | have said, my dear wife comes running 
very early to my bed with weeping and crying. "Ah, my dear lord," said she, "do not 
be alarmed; our dear country lord is taken." | started up and said, "It is, God willing, 
not true; they bring many lies into this city." "Alas," said she, "it is too much true." - | 
arose and took up my spiritual armour, grasped some strength from God's Word, 
prayed as | might, and commanded the matter to my heavenly Father in Christ JEsu. 
| prayed, and we pray still, that God would grant the captive prince to find favour 
with the imperial majesty (as Solomon saith, "The king's heart is in the hand of God; 
he may turn it whithersoever he will.") And again: "When God pleases the ways of 
a man, he also turns his enemies to peace"), and that in the meantime God and our 
dear Lord Jesus Christ comfort His graces with the Holy Spirit and strengthen them 
in faith, so that His graces remain complete (= constant). Such we owe to His grace 
also before God. For His Grace has graciously deserved it in us. And if we 
Wittenbergers have committed any crime against anyone in this war, it has 
happened solely because we have faithfully held fast to our sovereign and have 
placed life and limb with everything we have in His grace. The whole world must 
give us credit for this, since reason and human blood still exist; as | myself have 
heard, in the presence of several princes and lords, including Philippi Melanthonis 
and Doctoris Creuzigeri, that Duke Moritz, Elector of Saxony, my most gracious lord, 
said to us most graciously, first at Leipzig, and then here at Wittenberg: "You 
Wittenbergers have held honestly and faithfully to your lord and rule; it is said of you; 
you have also proved it by deed. You shall enjoy this also with us, if God wills." 

After the prayer, when | had heard that my dear lord was a prisoner, as | had 
said, | went and looked out of my window into the city. Then | was filled with real 
sorrow. | cannot speak or write of it without tears. When pious people hear this from 
us, even though we cannot say it now, they will have compassion on us. Now some 
who come to us say, "You did not have great need in Wittenberg." Yes, it is true, to 
see how it has gone out by God's grace, as said before. But if they had been here 
with us, and had been in our midst. 
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in my skirt (which | do not wish on anyone, for it was very hard on me, so that | 
should have sunk under it if my heavenly Father had not held this poor child by the 
hand, as it says in the 37th Psalm), they would say much differently, as the poet 
says: si esses hic, aliter sentires. 

For when | looked out of my window, | saw a terrible and miserable sight, 
which | can never forget. | saw that the high school was gone and rent, out of which 
the whole world was reformed, and was a joy to all the earth, as it is written of Zion 
in the 48th Psalm. But this poor city, and this church, and this wretched bride of 
Christ, which is here, | saw sad, as a virgin, whose father and mother are dead. She 
was clad in dark, black, and torn garments, standing with her head bare in her hair. 
She was not ashamed of her deformity (so great was her heart's sorrow), but tore 
her hair, disguised her face, wrung her hands and doused them with her tears, flung 
her arms from her, fell down and hid her face. Again she cast her eyes up to heaven, 
but soon down again, clasping her head in her hands and wailing piteously. Alas, 
my heart wants to break, as Thren. 4 saith, The anointed of the Lord, which was our 
consolation, is taken." O God, we have deserved it with our sins. Punish us not in 
thine anger, but shew thy mercy. Stay no longer without; | perish; where will | stay? 
where shall | go? If thou wilt now leave me, it is done with me. Why should the 
wicked mock, and blaspheme thy name, saying, Where is now their God? They 
have boasted of the gospel of Christ, of the grace of God; now their God rejecteth 
them: it is finished with them." Oh, dear Lord Jesus Christ, hear and see this alone 
for the sake of your name, and we shall be saved. Over such heartache, 
lamentation, lamentation, and crying, | saw that my dear virgin, the bride of Christ, 
whom our dear father, Doctor Martin Luther, had trusted in Jesus Christ, was faint, 
was maimed, and was about to faint. 

How canst thou think how | felt? | was supposed to comfort them, and | myself 
was in the same condemnation. The devil also attacked me with the whole matter, 
that he might not only make the shepherd weary, but also dampen him, so that | 
had to cry out to God in my heart, "Lord, do not enter into judgment with your 
servant, for no living person is righteous before you. Then it went strong, praise 
God, which Rom. 8 says, "The Spirit helpeth up our infirmities: for we know not what 
we ought to pray for as we ought; but," etc. Now | cannot say of this. | was to raise 
up the afflicted with God's word and exhort them to prayer, which | did diligently as 
much as | could; but who comforted me? In addition, it hurt me that | saw so many 
people with us so raw. 
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And | heard that outside our detractors blasohemed against us, and rejoiced in our 
fall. Then we held our peace, because God had punished us (Psalms 39), and hid 
our mouths in the dust, etc., as it is written in Thren. 003 Then God, as a faithful 
father, had to keep us, or we should have perished. 

In the same week after Misericordias Domini, the imperial majesty and the 
Roman king came to our city, encamped in the village called Bysteritz, and there 
about. On the day of the Lord's Ascension, our captive Elector sent for His Grace's 
brother and a son from Wittenberg. On the following Friday, it was publicly 
announced to our people that my most gracious lord, the captured Elector, wanted 
to surrender this city to his imperial majesty; we should also surrender ourselves 
with the city; his imperial majesty wanted to give us peace and be our most gracious 
emperor; we should remain with the religion according to the Augsburg Confession, 
as we had been until then. Whoever did not want to stay in Wittenberg, let him go 
out freely and take everything with him that is his, or fetch it afterwards in due time. 
But those who remain should be protected by the imperial majesty, so that nothing 
should be taken from them; even those who are outside should return to their goods. 

This caused much discussion and thought, not only among our soldiers, but 
also among our citizens, so that on Saturday some citizens came to me in the 
morning and said: "Doctor, we have seen for ourselves how horribly the Spaniards 
have ravaged these lands around Wittenberg since the time when they were in 
league with the emperor, with murdering, plundering, chasing away, and also with 
burning (which the Hussars did not do). They are devils: where they can no longer 
rob anything, they burn the desolate houses and barns to the ground, just so that 
they feel like destroying the land, like the devil himself. And even if the imperial 
majesty has these lands in his possession and is therefore guilty before God to 
protect them, he still lets his Spaniards do so before his majesty's eyes without 
ceasing. So they would not keep us what we are promised. Therefore we will not 
abandon this city, but will defend ourselves to the last man, lest the foreign, lewd, 
rapacious, and murderous nations (as we have hitherto petitioned God in the name 
of Christ) ravish our wives and children, plunder us, and murder us, as they do 
outside in the land. Wherefore, dear doctor, we beseech you to write to my gracious 
lord, that his grace may not give out this city." | answered, "Dear friends and 
brethren; it is no counsel to write either this or that in this matter." And gave them 
causes, that they might well be content- 
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how | would soon tell them of the sermon. "Go ye forth," said I, "and counsel with 
our most gracious lord. His Grace loves us, His Grace would rather lose his life, 
Than that he should counsel us any harm." 

Then the citizens asked me to call the people to church with the ringing of 
bells and to exhort them to prayer, so that God would give good counsel in these 
troubles. | did so and spoke to the people from the pulpit, not like a preacher, but 
like an orator in the town hall: "Dear friends! Our citizens have demanded this of me; 
| have refused them, and (I) cannot advise in this matter that this city should be 
abandoned, for it might turn out badly, and | would be to blame. Neither can | advise 
that this city should not be given up, for if it should come to evil, | should be to blame. 
Then | spake of both these things which God gave me to speak: from which | 
concluded that | could not in good conscience advise in those things which | 
understood not: and | added this, "God knoweth more ways than these two, that he 
may graciously save us." And began to preach, "Because we know not what to do 
in this our trouble, (as also Jehoshaphat king of Judah prayeth in like trouble,) we 
have this alone left in store, dear heavenly Father, that we may lift up our eyes unto 
thee in heaven. All that men rely on, that we have had abundantly. But we are 
corrupted thereby. And that we should have no comfort at all in any creature or work 
of man, so you have also taken from us our dear Lord, the Elector. So now, dear 
Father, we give thanks to your grace that you have urged us with this fatherly 
punishment to rely on your mercy alone in Christ your dear Son, as you demand of 
us in the first commandment. There you have, dear Father, what you want from us. 
Therefore, because our need is come unto thee alone to doors, keep with grace 
good house toward thy poor children, and be with thy Holy Spirit with our Elector 
and with us, that thou mayest give good counsel, that we may be saved." Then the 
people and children fell on their knees, and prayed so earnestly to the Father in the 
name of Jesus Christ, that | and others felt in the spirit that God accepted our prayer; 
and some, even learned men, went out of the church, saying, "Now our cause 
cannot be wicked; for we have given it into the hand of God alone." 

The Elector faithfully advised our citizens that they should give up the city; 
what Imperial Majesty promised us, His Grace believed that His Majesty would keep 
faithfully. Then we supplicated to the imperial majesty that his majesty did not want 
to put foreign nations, such as Spaniards and others, into our city. Imperial Majesty 
makes no objection and tells us soon 
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that his Majesty alone wanted to place Germans here. "And if others want to enter 
your city," said His Majesty, "whom we do not send in with our public order, you 
Wittenbergers are so strong, defend yourselves against them with stabbing and 
shooting that they must go back again. Such things the imperial majesty has held 
imperial for us; and we have also not been lazy in resisting them, so that they did 
not have [were not allowed] to come in to us; So much so that when His Imperial 
Majesty graciously sent our dear Elector to His Grace's husband and sons to the 
castle for eight days, so that His Grace could hold Pentecost here, His Grace had 
to stop in front of the gate for an hour and a half, solely because the Spaniards and 
others wanted to force their way into this city with the Elector. This our citizens 
defended. It is said that the Elector's Grace of Brandenburg, Margrave, etc., my 
most gracious lord, also helped to defend the city outside, so that the Spaniards 
were repulsed so that they did not dare to come in, who would have liked to come 
in, perhaps just from Firwitz to see (the city), which we did not want to believe or 
allow them to do. At this some young Spaniards fell from the ramparts into the 
ditches unawares and got wet like cats with great laughter of the lords and our 
citizens. In the meantime fine, splendid Spaniards held an abscon or splendid 
heaven over my gracious lord Elector against the sun and served his grace with all 
reverence, as if he had been their lord. Our citizens, also our preachers, have 
otherwise seen in the emperor's camp before our city that the Spanish lords, who 
are commanded by imperial majesty, hold my gracious lord honestly and well, by 
imperial majesty's command. And | myself have seen and read a note wherein my 
gracious lord writes, "My friends have forsaken me; but my enemies do me all good." 
Such a note has come to my most gracious wife, and he Jérgen Minckwitz, knight, 
has shown it to me. 

Thus my gracious lord is so far graciously and well kept by imperial majesty. 
But how His Grace will fare in the future, God knows. Let us hope and pray for the 
best. God, our heavenly father, will make it well. Amen. 

So this city, according to the counsel of our most gracious Lord and captive 
Prince, is given up in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. This our 
dear heavenly Father grant us, as we have no doubt. Amen. Then there was a free 
running out of this city into the emperor's camp; everyone wanted to see the 
emperor. 

On the Monday before Pentecost in the morning, our warrior servants left. 
There the imperials had to see that we had had a brave and delicious warband. 
Then in the afternoon the 
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But German servants, as the imperial majesty had promised us. So the imperial 
majesty held this city for fourteen days through his imperial majesty's governor, 
called Madrusca, a French gentleman who knew German well and was very 
gracious to us and this city. In the meantime our pants began to stink (with leave), 
so that it was said that the emperor would not give this city to Duke Moritz, but to 
another lord, so that we would have been lost. Before that we did not desire another 
lord, neither Duke Moritz nor any other. We would gladly have kept our dear Elector; 
we are not to be blamed for that. But in this journey we wished and asked that we 
might have only Duke Moritz; for he would be an heir to these lands; therefore his 
Grace would take care of us with earnestness. His Grace had also accepted the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and we were most anxious to do so. Then God gave this 
grace. 

On Wednesday before Pentecost, at 11 o'clock in the morning, Ferdinand, 
King of Rome, with his Majesty's son, with the Margrave and Elector of Brandenburg 
and with Duke Moritz, Duke of Saxony, came to this city of Wittenberg, alone to see 
this city, castle and fortress, and soon afterwards rode out again. In the afternoon, 
at 4 o'clock, the imperial majesty rode in with several foreign gentlemen. Many 
satellites ran along with the imperial majesty. His Majesty came across the 
churchyard and rode over in front of my door. When his majesty saw a crucifix 
painted on the church, his majesty blew up his head and the other lords too. His 
Majesty sent to ask for the keys. Would gladly have been in our churches; but our 
sexton was not present. Then His Majesty would visit this city and our feast. At the 
castle, His Majesty graciously and kindly comforts my most gracious wife [the 
Electress] on account of her lord. Then, whether my gracious wife complained to the 
imperial majesty or whether her majesty would know otherwise, that in the previous 
day and the day after the imperial forces had taken the castle, there had been neither 
preaching nor singing in the castle church (| knew nothing about this), the imperial 
majesty said: "Who is doing this to us? If such a thing is done in our name, it does 
us no favor; after all, we have changed nothing in religion in the High German lands; 
why should we do it here?" Thereupon in the castle church of the following day they 
sang and preached again every day as before. We, however, in the parish church, 
have never slackened anything; and Imperial Majesty has diligently had our 
churches and ceremonies inspected and has had our sermons heard. During the 
Pentecost weeks until Friday, | preached every day from the histories of Pentecost 
about the difference between our faith and the Pope's faith, asking and asking for 
the same. 
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The imperial people of war were inclined to repeat this faithfully, for this is what 
we teach, and nothing else. At Pentecost, as is usual with us, when our Cantores 
sing in Figurativis, the priest sings everything in Latin before the altar, and after 
the sermon the Latin Preface. Who after the Sanctus follows the communion or 
the supper of Christ Jesus, there all is sung and read in German as at all other 
times. Every day four or five Spaniards sat in a chair by the altar, watched and 
listened with all reverence, and let themselves be looked upon as having liked 
our ceremonies, so that the Emperor's Majesty, in the camp before Wittenberg 
(where many other princes and legations often went), said: "We have found it 
much different in these lands than we have been told. This would bring some 
good; but we cannot rely on it; we well know what is in 

And Daniel is written. God hath raised up the cause of the gospel of JESUS 
Christ among us, and he will bring it forth before the last day, until we be brought 
up to Christ in the air, and have our eternal paschal day. In the meantime let us 
pray God in the name of Jesus Christ, that he may destroy the devil's doctrines 
and idolatry, and save the poor people from the error of the Antichrist. Father, 
hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven! 

On Monday after Trinity the imperial forces left our city again; for the 
imperial majesty wanted to break out [= soon] and leave us; we were not 
unwilling to do so. For imperial majesty lay far too long after the city's 
abandonment. For the grain in the field was fed and trodden down, and the 
Spaniards did not cease from murdering, plundering, and burning all around 
the country. It is said that the emperor's majesty keeps the wicked servants 
hard, beheads them, hangs them, drowns them, etc., but it does not help yet. 
And that his imperial majesty is supposed to have said: "If we should still 
receive a misfortune from God, it will certainly befall us because of these 
people." 

Duke Moritz brought his servants here again on the day of His Grace, 
and at four o'clock in the evening of the same day Duke Moritz, Duke of Saxony, 
graciously told our mayors, council and common city that they should remain 
with their privileges, glory and justice that had come down to them from time 
immemorial; and His Grace accepted the homage of our people and of this city 
of Wittenberg, which is the capital and metropolis of the Electorate of Saxony. 
Then this city asked the Elector's Grace that His Grace would re-establish this 
high school. Later, the nobility, knighthood and countryside also requested the 
same. | will tell you about this later. After that, Duke Moritz, Elector of Saxony, 
my most gracious lord, issued a call for tenders for all the people, 
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Those who had been driven away were to return; His Grace wanted to give them 
wood to build again, to give grain to the poor, and to lend or borrow to others. The 
gracious invitation brought many farmers back to their fields. It may well be noticed 
that the poor farmers are coming up again, for they are otherwise negligent. 

Because the imperial majesty had so graciously dealt with us Wittenbergers, 
against the opinion of the whole world and against the will of the devil - for God was 
with us, our dear Immanuel Jesus Christ - it happened that | preached on a weekday 
and after the sermon exhorted the people to prayer and said: "Dear friends! We 
should first give thanks to God that he has so graciously saved us. After that we 
should also thank the imperial majesty that his majesty gives us peace, does not 
look upon our religion, does not put foreign nations into this city. Therefore we should 
also pray for Imperial Majesty that His Majesty will make peace in the whole Roman 
Empire, in which we are also, so that we may also have peace, that Imperial Majesty 
may once rise up against the Turk, who is almost destroying the whole of 
Christendom. Pray also for the Saxon cities, Magdeburg, Brunswick, etc., and for 
poor Bohemia, that they all may also have peace. For they are our neighbors; 
because they have not yet peace, we must still fear something; but when they are 
satisfied, then we also have peace. Pray also that God may help us still further out 
of our distress." 

Out of the admonition lies were soon told against me, that out in other lands 
our detractors said, some, "Doctor Pomeranus hypocrites to the emperor." - Tell me, 
dear, when were we the Emperor's enemies? If our lords have aught against Caesar, 
they shall know how to answer for it. We have taught and written that majesty and 
authority are to be honored, with such doctrine as never was so clear in a thousand 
years. | think the world thanks us very much for it. But some have said, "The 
Wittenberg preachers do not abide." As if we had fallen away from the truth of the 
Holy Gospel! Some said, "What have they done hitherto, that they have blasohemed 
against the monks and the priests?" As if we had fallen away to the monks and 
apostles! Let the devil do so, and he that holdeth the pope's doctrines of the devil! 
Some, however, made it a little more honest and said: "Our dear father D. Pomeranus 
said in the pulpit at Wittenberg: 'It repents me'" (I do not know what? how can | know 
all the lies?) that | (with leave for the holy virgins) have perhaps once been 
ungentlemanly. What else should such folly be against me? what comes all this by 
my words? Some said (as all this is announced to me): "D. Pomeranus hath rung 
papist bells with many bells." | 
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| mean, the people have become mad with their lies. Perhaps they want our bells to 
be evangelical as well, to be baptized, as the mad bishops do. For the fact that we 
began to ring in an unusual way was not my new order, as they let themselves 
dream, but it was our need; | would say that well, if it were not so mocking and 
scornful for our people. Others attacked me with a dishonest piece, as [as] if | were 
ungrateful to the captive Elector. "How soon," they say, "could D. Pomeranus forget 
his Elector!" You deny it, devil; God knows you deny it. | am thus spoken to, and | 
answer. If | have spoken it from the pulpit (as Christ says to Caiaphas), ask those 
who have heard it. No one has heard it from me, not even God himself. If you are 
not satisfied with the answer, | am sorry that | have called God to be a witness for 
you. Therefore | will not answer for such blatant lies at another time, but will keep 
myself according to the 39th Psalm: "I have interceded for myself," etc. For | now 
know that it is good for me to do so. For the fact that the devil has not been able to 
turn me away from this church, neither with great goods and honors nor with bitter 
death in this past trouble, should make me as proud as a special saint. Against this 
God shows me my sin and sends me the lying devil (like Paul), who dares to 
disgrace and condemn my ministry and constancy with his lies, so that | should not 
be a good and strong example to pastors and others who are in office by this deed, 
so that they also do to their own as | have done to this church. Praise be to Christ 
for ever and ever! Tibi, Domine, gloria, nobis autem confusio; miserere nostri, aufer 
obprobrium nostrum! 


Of the high school at Wittenberg, whereof many despair; many also hope and 
pray God that it may be raised up again, etc. 

Duke Moritz, Elector of Saxony, my most gracious lord, requests Doctor 
Kaspar Creutzigern and me to come to Leipzig on 16 July. There the Lord Philip 
Melanthon came to us. Of this we were exceedingly glad and thanked God. My most 
gracious lord kept us splendidly in our lodging, paid for everything and honored us 
with special gifts and presents of money; he also accepted us personally in the most 
gracious manner. He graciously declared to us and to all superintendents that His 
Grace would in no way allow himself to be led again to the papal abuses, which are 
contrary to God's Word and the dear Gospel of Jesus Christ. Therefore we should 
continue to teach the pure Gospel of JEsu Christ and to condemn such abuses, as 
well as other fanaticism and error. But we were commanded by His Electoral Grace, 
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that we the Professores Academiae Vittebergensis should again be a 
demand and raise lections to be read and to order the Ecclesiasticum Consistorium. And 
here in Wittenberg on Sunday last, His Electoral Grace began to contribute to the 
provision of income for this university, saying: "| do not want to reduce this university, 
but to improve it. 

Dear sirs, friends, and brethren, this is what | write to you; this is now my joy. 
Give thanks to God with us, and pray that God may continue in peace with his 
churches and schools, with the secular government among us, and with the university, 
thus with grace, in his honor and for the salvation of many. Amen. Christ be with us all 
forever! 

Written at Wittenberg 1547, third of August. 

Printed at Wittemberg! By Veit Creutzer! 1547. 


So far Bugenhagen. His report clearly shows that he is not only concerned with 
answering participatory questions, but also with partly open, partly hidden 
accusations. Of course, he was not entirely successful in this; even a hundred years 
later they were repeated, some of them up to the present time. And yet, in all 
essentials, his report is certainly quite truthful. 

That Bugenhagen "immediately after Luther's death ordered in a circular letter 
to insert into the litany the words that God graciously protect us from the Turks, the 
Pope, cruel murder, etc.", as M. Gruhlich reports in the Annales ecclesiastici, Dresden 
and Leipzig, 1734, p. 139, is incorrect. Rather, he did so only on July 4, 1546, that is, 
at a time when the Emperor was already preparing for war against the Schmalkaldic 
League and war against it had become inevitable. The pamphlet "Ein Schrifft D. 
Johann Bugenhagen Pomerani, Pastoris der Kirchen zu Wittenberg / an andere 
Pastoren und Predigern! von der itzigen Kriegsriistung. Witteberg / Printed by Hans 
Lufft! 1546" (8 leaves thick), dated the aforementioned day, concludes with the words, 
"Addite in Litaniis: nt nos a blasphemiis, libidinibus et homicidiis Turearum et Papae liberare 
digneris, te rogamus, audi nos." (That thou wouldst graciously guard us from thy enemies, 
the Turk and the Pope, blasphemy and cruel murder and fornication. Hear us!) This 
circular letter also contains one of the two prayers to which Bugenhagen refers in his 
report on the siege. It reads: "True, eternal, almighty God, Father of our Saviour JEsu 
Christ, Creator of heaven and earth, together with your eternal Son and Holy Spirit: 
we confess that we have unfortunately sinned much and have sinned not only 
unknowingly but also knowingly with great ingratitude, and have your wrath and 
punishment well deserved. 
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and are heartily displeased with our sins. But we beseech thee with all our 
hearts, that thou wouldest graciously forgive us all our sins, for the sake of 
thy dear Son Jesus Christ, whom thou hast made the propitiation of, and 
that thou wouldest rule our hearts with thy Holy Spirit, that we may live 
always in right faith, right supplication, and right obedience before thee. 
And because thou seest the great need of our government, of all of us, 
man, woman, and children, and we have no protection without thy help, and 
knowest also the hearts of all men, and seest that our enemies seek first of 
all the destruction of right doctrine, and the establishment and confirmation 
of their shameful idolatry and fornication, we beseech thee from our hearts 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ, that for thy glory thou wouldest graciously 
protect and preserve our dominion, our churches, us, our children and our 
little houses, now and forever, as thou didst preserve and protect thy people 
Israel in the Red Sea, and wouldest destroy the counsel and power of the 
enemy, and wouldest not let the murderous foreign nation" [the Spaniards 
are especially meant] "practice their fornication and cruelty on our wives 
and children. Thou wilt also for thy glory henceforth graciously maintain thy 
doctrine and Christian blessed government in these lands, and incline our 
dominions with thy Holy Spirit to Christian blessed government, that they 
and the subjects may live and abide in the right knowledge of JEsu Christ, 
in right invocation and obedience to thee, and in peace, praising and 
thanking thee for ever. Thou hast said: 'Call upon me in trouble, and | will 
hear thee, that thou mayest praise me?'' Such thy words are undoubtedly 
true; wherefore | beseech thee, that thou also wilt hear us in this great 
trouble, for thy Son JEsu Christ's sake, and wilt graciously preserve us. 
Amen." 

"Such prayer," Bugenhagen continues, "let the children also learn 
and speak, that God may have mercy on their affliction, and preserve to 
them the church and right doctrine. And to awaken and strengthen this 
prayer, let the 79th Psalm be sung or recited to your churches: 'O Lord, 
there are heathen fallen into thine inheritance? You, to whom the 
Superintendency and supervision of the other churches around you have 
ordered, should also send this reminder to the other pastors, and all of you 
should earnestly pray to God for mercy and peace. 

Similar prayers were also read in other dioceses of Electoral Saxony 
every Sunday during the service. In the church prayer and in the litany the 
emperor was not named. The Pope and the Turk were named; the enemies 
were meant, who sought the extermination of right doctrine. If the emperor 
offered himself as the pope's servant, the prayer was also directed against 
him; if he did not offer himself, he only wanted to, as he emphasized in his 
Pronunciamentos. 
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If he could chastise disobedient princes, prayer did not mean him. Therefore, in 
truth, Bugenhagen did not pretend to the emperor by interceding and giving thanks 
for the imperial majesty in the manner he reported after the capture of the city. 

Nor can he be accused of quickly forgetting his elector. He was right to remain 
with his parish and congregation in Wittenberg when the Emperor gave Wittenberg 
to Duke Moritz of Saxony, who publicly assured him that the preaching of the 
Gospel, as before, would not be denied, but would be permitted quite freely. Even 
if Bugenhagen, as certainly every Saxon at that time, had grave misgivings about 
Moritz's sincerity, it was not his place to take him any differently from the way he 
presented himself. | add another passage from Gruhlich's Annales (p. 149): "D. 
Thomasius reports in his Annalibus, which he appended to Melchior von Ossen's 
will, as if none of the Wittenberg theologians had raised the captive Elector with any 
letter of consolation, but rather that D. Pomeranus had asked him for his back pay 
in his last visit, since he was already in custody. Which then G. Arnold brazenly 
rewrote. But whoever considers D. Bugenhagen's present age and his previous 
Christian conduct, will hardly be able to decide to believe what these two historians 
report about it, all the more so since the learned authors of the Innocent News* have 
thoroughly refuted the poem about the pump full of thalers that Bugenhagen is said 
to have received from Mauritio, and have proven its groundlessness. See also what 
the author of the Schneeberg Chronicle, Christian Meltzer, testifies of Pomerani's 
showing of faith in this miserable condition and of all the Professorum at Wittenberg. 
Pars Il, p. 1260-1263." 

Indeed, if Bugenhagen had not become weak in the knees in the matter of 
the Interim in the following year, together with Melanchthon and the rest of the 
Falkultat, and had not forgiven the truth much, he would also have been able to 
reject the accusation: "The Wittenberg preachers do not remain constant" as a false 
accusation; in 1547 he was still able to do so. At least out of this fire of tribulation 
he came upright, with a clear conscience. He survived the 1552 return of the Elector 
John Frederick, who was readmitted with indescribable joy, for nearly six more 
years, died in the night of April 19-20, 1558, and was buried in the Wittenberg parish 
church on the evening of April 20. 

K. 
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|. America. 


The missionary Hartwig Harms visited the United States last summer and 
preached many sermons, especially in the Ohio Synod, about the missionary work of the 
Hermannsburgs, with whom the Ohioans are in faith fellowship. In a letter published in the Ohio 
"Church Newspaper" of January 5, Missionary Harms also speaks out about Missouri. He 
writes: "My wish for Missouri is that the Lord of the Church will for once open the eyes of the 
dear brethren to Himself, so that they will let go of their 'infallibility’. If they give it up, they will 
undoubtedly continue to play a great part in the development of the Lutheran Church, and their 
schoolmaster's office, which they have hitherto pursued with such iron severity towards the 
other synods, will not harm themselves; otherwise, however, it is also said of them: 'Pride comes 
before a fall."" Missionary Harms was himself in St. Louis, and sat in with several professors. If, 
therefore, in his travels in America, any one had put the bear on him that Missouri pretended to 
be infallible, he could easily have got rid of him in St. Louis. But he preferred to take the same 
across the ocean to Hermannsburg. By the way, what Missionary Harms calls Missourian 
infallibility is the Missourian doctrine that the Scriptures are infallible, and that every one who 
has clear scriptural words, scripturas certas et claras, to himself, is in possession of certain 
truth. Missionary Harms used his visit to America to feed his prejudices rather than to dismiss 
them. Also what Missionary Harms writes about the intersynodal conference at Fort Wahne, 
which he himself attended, is partly untrue, partly only half true. In rather unchosen words he 
asserts that the Missourian theologians "went into the work without prayer" like a "bunch of 
heathens and Turks," etc. How could missionary Harms know this and look into the hearts of 
the Missourians? After all, he did not even sit opposite them so that he could have looked them 
in the face! The representatives of the Synodical Conference have repeatedly stated how they 
feel about prayer. As for Fort Wayne, we are in a position to assure Missionary Harms that he 
was not telling the truth. But about the Missourians at Fort Wayne, Missionary Harms has also 
noticed "the much laughter." But Missionary Harms omits what gave ample cause for this. 
Missionary Harms "says nothing of the gross misunderstandings, false conclusions, and wild 
assertions and accusations among the opponents, of the comical behavior of D. Allwardt, who 
repeatedly had to be called to order, and similar things. And if Missionary Harms wished to 
speak of private remarks which he thinks he heard from Missourians among whom he 
"happened" to sit, and which he calls "scoffing," but of which he gives not a single specimen, 
he must also, in order to be just and not to be suspicious, give references to what prompted 
such remarks, especially to the insinuations of D. Schiitte and the repeated personal insults of 
D. Stellhorn. Missionary HarmS can hardly have overlooked these things, which, however, 
caused indignation among the members of the Synodal Conference. D. Stub saw himself 
induced to confront this 
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insults because of D. Stellhorn to issue a public reprimand, to which D. Stellhorn did not respond. 
Missionary Harms writes: "The debates themselves pleased me well, for they were conducted 
by both sides in a calm and objective manner." But that the negotiations in Fort Wayne took a 
factual course to the end and did not degenerate into personalities, for this, at any rate, no credit 
is due the leaders of the Ohio Synod. What Missionary Harms writes of the refusal to continue 
the intersynodal conferences is also only half-true, and for that very reason false. Missouri has 
clearly stated why it does not want further negotiations of this kind. But Missionary Harms omits 
the reason and substitutes by the bare "but one would not" for the reasoned unwillingness of the 
Missourians an arbitrary one. Missionary Harms, in putting his impressions on paper, evidently 
did not consider, (1) that one way of telling an untruth is precisely to communicate the truth only 
half; (2) that untruthful representations are the best means of making discord in Christendom 
permanent. F. B. 

New Exposition of Methodist Doctrine. The Christian Apologist writes: "The 
General Conference of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church last year appointed a 
commission to consider a new exposition of Methodist doctrine, and to communicate with the 
other Methodist bodies in America and Europe. The Rev. C. G. Fritsche gives details of the cause 
and purpose elsewhere in this paper, and no one who reads his article on 'A New Exposition of 
Methodist Doctrine’ will doubt that this is an important and necessary matter. Notwithstanding 
this is generally admitted, yet at the present time the revision of the Articles of Faith meets with 
decided opposition, and that chiefly in England. The reason for this is not because the need is 
not recognized, but because the time is thought to be unsuitable. The ediwr of the leading organ 
of the Methodist Church in England, The Methodist Times, says: "Everybody knows that the 
theologians of to-day differ too much in their views to be able to agree on a fixed standard of 
doctrine. It is true that Christian scholars have assimilated the theory of evolution. The results 
obtained by the findings in the field of natural science have also enriched theology. But even in 
evolution the last word has not been spoken. Meanwhile, in the field of psychology, a new and 
promising field has opened up to the investigator. The secrets of man's inner personality have 
been drawn to light with scientific accuracy, and the thinking Christian has entered into a new 
world of thought, by which his theological horizon has been significantly broadened. And under 
these circumstances a final judgment at this time is not well advised, and a hasty compulsion 
would naturally have to disturb the peace of the Church. Those who are acquainted with Church 
history know that it has often happened that periods of uncertainty occur, and for us it would be 
time enough to revise our doctrinal standard after the present period of unrest has cleared up. 
Should Methodism in Great Britain be invited to participate in this proposed revision, we hope 
that the invitation will be kindly declined 
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will be. And this is not because it is thought necessary to cling slavishly to all that is 
conventional, but because the present is not suitable for a revision of the doctrinal norm.' The 
editor of the Methodist Recorder expresses himself in a similar vein. This is also an influential 
organ of the English Methodist Church, published in London. The editor expresses surprise 
that such a conservative body as the General Conference of the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church should be willing to engage in such an experiment, and that the matter should be 
brought before the next ecumenical conference in the expectation that it will deal with the 
question. The Methodist Recorder believes that the ecumenical conference will find something 
better to do than to plunge all Methodism into a controversy which cannot fail to arise when it 
comes to formulating a new doctrinal standard in the present day. As far as the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church was concerned, he said, it did not feel bound by the existing 25 Articles of 
Faith. The 53 sermons of Wesley and his interpretation of the New Testament (‘Notes on the 
New Testament’) are sufficient for anyone who wants to know what Methodism teaches, Dr. 
Benjamin Gregory had hit the nail on the head when he said: ‘Methodism has the largest creed, 
and within it there is room enough for everyone to move’. Hence, he said, Methodism has 
remained quite free from controversy over doctrinal issues, with which other churches have 
wasted so much valuable time. Wesleyan Methodism, he said, has no desire to experiment 
with establishing a doctrinal norm. If the position taken by these two excellent journals of 
Wesleyan Methodism correctly reflects the sentiment of Methodism in England, it may well be 
supposed that the commission appointed by the General Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church will hardly accomplish the high purpose for which it was appointed." As to 
why a new exposition of Methodist doctrine is desirable, the "Apologist" gives the following 
reasons: "The Articles of Faith of the Church of England were written in 1551 by Bishop 
Cranmer and adopted. At first there were forty-two articles. After some changes the number 
was reduced to 39. From these John Wesley (1784) chose 24 articles for American Methodism. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church of North America added another article with reference to 
American conditions, so that there were 25 of them. But are articles of faith written 350 years 
ago to be the shibboleth for the present? The Articles of Faith, as they now stand, are for the 
most part anti-Roman, as in Article 11, concerning works above and beyond our duty; Article 
14, concerning purgatory; Article 15, concerning the use of a language intelligible to the people 
in public worship; Article 16, concerning the five sacraments; Article 18, against the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; Article 19, concerning the partaking of the Lord's Supper in both forms; 
Article 20, against the so-called sacrifice of the Mass; Article 21, concerning the marriage of 
the clergy. Such refutations of error belong in polemic, and not in confession, says Dr. Tillett. 
The objection to some of the other articles is, that they are written from the Calvinistic and not 
from the Arminian point of view. As an example, the first article: 
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‘There is but one living and true God, eternal, without body or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, the Creator and Sustainer of all things visible and invisible. And in the unity of 
this Godhead are three persons of like nature, and equal in power and eternity: the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost." Now, Dr. Tillett probably contends that there is no Calvinism to be 
found here, but, he thinks, if Wesley or Fletcher, Clarke or Coke had written an article on the 
Holy Trinity, the same would contain something not contained here, namely, that God is our 
Father, that he is holy, and that he is love. Dr. Tillett makes similar remarks about Articles 2, 4, 
and 5. Moreover, the 25 Articles have never been considered a complete exposition of our 
doctrine. One is referred to the so-called "standards. But what these are has never been agreed 
upon. One means the 25 Articles; another Wesley's Sermons and Notes on the New Testament; 
or what is said with the Apostles' Creed added; or even certain tracts which were so well known 
in the early years of Methodism; or even that the Hymnal is included; or even that Watson's 
"Institutes" are among the 'Standards.' The General Conference of 1808, which included this 
expression in the Church Order, did not clearly define what was to be understood by it, but 
referred only to such works as were generally regarded as ‘Standards’. It again leading men 
have interpreted this expression in different ways at different times. It is improper for such as are 
to be received into the church to refer to various works as the doctrinal standard of the church. 
The essential doctrines of Methodism, which are not at all expressed in the Articles of Faith, and 
in some cases are not even mentioned, are to be incorporated by general consent into the 
Articles of Faith of the Church in such a way as to set forth in a concise and clear manner to 
every one interested what is to be understood by Methodism, a Church spread over the whole 
world." - Rightly do conservative Methodists fear the spirit of our age, whose signature is 
rationalism, Socinianism, and universalism. This spirit of unbelief, as "L. u. W." has repeatedly 
shown, has already made its entrance even among many Methodists, and will at any rate assert 
itself in any revision of the Confession (if it is not even behind this whole movement), especially 
as even the conservative Methodists are by nature enthusiasts and indifferentists, and are just 
also, as is evident from the above quotations, greatly piqued by modern rationalism. What can 
become of a confession in which Scripture alone is not to be the norm, but also the principle of 
indifferentism, "room enough for everyone to move," as well as the theory of evolution, modern 
psychology, and modern progress in general? The Methodist confession is a puny thing. But 
modern revisers will not improve it, only make it worse. F.B. 

Of the Apostles’ Creed, the incredulous Independent of New York writes: ""In our 
judgment a denomination or a particular church not already saddled with it may make a 
serious tactical blunder in introducing it into its liturgy. It may be confidently asserted that 
this 
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symbol contains not a single one of the great ideas which Jesus preached and for which he 
gave his life. Not one of his burning convictions or moral and religious truths is even 
suggested. On the other hand, the God of the Apostles' Creed is not the equal Father of all, 
but the first Person of the Trinity, the maker of heaven and earth. The Christ it declares was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, descended into hell - three matters 
on which the lips of Jesus were never opened. The creed is as far removed from the doctrine 
of Paul as from the Galilean gospel. It reflects neither Paul's enthusiasm of liberty nor his 
sense of redemption and new life in Christ. It is not true that the Apostles' Creed is a fair 
statement of ordinary Christian belief at the present day. To begin with, three of its clauses, 
viz., the descent into hell, the holy Catholic Church, and the resurrection of the body, require 
to be very much explained away and deprived of their original and proper meaning before 
they are at all acceptable to the average Protestant congregation. An increasing number in 
the Church, as well as out of it, do not believe in the literal virgin birth of Jesus. It may be 
that these doubters are sadly in error, but the point is that they are numerous, and likely to 
be more so, and it ought not to be made hard for them to worship God honestly." - In theology 
the Independent advocates the most manifest unbelief, in some moral questions it advocates 
hypocrisy, and in politics it advocates socialism. 
F.B. 

Theological Certainty. President Eliot of Harvard University said at a meeting of 
Congregationalist pastors in Boston: "There is an irresistible trend toward the belief that 
truth cannot be fixed. In the region of philosophy and metaphysics there is an incessant flux; 
in chemistry, zoology, botany, no one for a moment believes that the end has been reached. 
Why should the theologian say he has reached the fixed point in his research? . . . They 
(mariners) know how slowly, painfully, patiently they must make their way. The theologian 
takes a different attitude. He sees in the fog of mystery a thing to be believed. But the 
scientific man is going to rule.' Before long, it will be only his way that will command the 
respect of thinking people." - To this all theologians must confess, to whom the proper source 
of theology is not the inspired word of Holy Scripture, but any facts of their own experience 
or history, and to whom theology or Christian doctrines are not truths presented by God 
Himself, but human interpretations and theorizations of religious facts. Theological certainty 
has for its necessary condition the recognition of Holy Scripture as the sole and infallible 
source and norm of Christian truth. F.B. 

Of the position of the Papists towards the State, Bishop Spalding writes: "It 
is vain to try to compromise us Catholics of the nineteenth century with the acts and words 
of those of the Middle Ages. We do not believe that the popes have never done wrong. As 
Cardinal Newman said, We are not forced to defend the politics or the acts of certain popes, 
either before or after the revolt which took place in the sixteenth century against their 
authority. If public law in Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries permitted them to 
declare tyrannical princes and emperors to have forfeited their authority, it does not follow 
that it is permitted to them now. 
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We are Catholica, but we are also men, and although the essential articles of our faith are 
immutable, we change with a world which changes. Content to submit to their consequences, 
we accept with a frank sincerity, with a joyful acquiescence, the principles of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people." The essential articles of our faith are unchangeable, 
says Spalding. Among these articles, the following three stand at the top: "The pope boasts, first, 
that by divine right he is supreme over all other bishops and parish lords in all Christendom. 
Secondly, that by divine right he has both swords, that is, that he may set and depose kings, 
govern temporal kingdoms, etc." (1 Corinthians 8:9). Thirdly, he says that one is capable of 
believing such things in case of loss of eternal blessedness." (Schmalkald. Art., 328, § 1. 2.) 
From these articles the pope does not and cannot leave without giving himself up. The Papal 
Church, therefore, can live in real peace only with a State which is entirely subject to the Pope. 
The Church can tolerate all other conditions ("tolerari potest"), but not approve of them. 

F.B. 

Carl Schurz is a witness that spiritualism is not always based on fraud. The Review and 
Herald writes: "Mr. Schurz had been invited while in Paris, to attend a seance, but was 
prevented from doing so by a sudden trip to London. It occurred to him before leaving, 
however, to provide a test of the powers of the clairvoyant by whom the seance was to be 
given. He says (in his reminiscences): I cut off some of my hair, wrapped it in a piece of 
paper, and put this into a letter envelope which I closed with sealing wax. Then I tore a little 
strip from a letter I had received that morning from the Hungarian General, Klapka, the 
celebrated defender of the fortress Komorn, and put this strip containing the date of the letter 
also into a folded paper, and enclosed it likewise in an envelope sealed with wax. When 
Strodtmann had returned to me, I gave him the two envelopes without informing him of their 
contents, and instructed him to place them in the hands of the clairvoyant with the request 
that she give a description of the looks, the character, the past career, and the temporary 
sojourn of the person from whom the objects concealed in the envelopes were coming. Then 
I left for London. A few days later I received a letter from Strodtmann in which he narrated 
the results of the seance as follows: The clairvoyant took one of my envelopes into her hand, 
and said it contained the hair of a young man who looked thus and so. She then described my 
appearance in the most accurate way, and added that this young man had won notoriety by 
his connection with a bold enterprise, and that at the present time he was on the other side of 
a deep water in a large city, and in the circle of a happy family. Then she gave a description 
of my character, my inclinations, and my mental faculties, which, as I saw them in black on 
white, surprised me greatly. Not only did I recognize myself in the main features of this 
description, but I found in it also certain statements which seemed to give me new disclosures 
about myself. ... lreceived, so to speak, a revelation about my own inner self, a psychological 
analysis which I had to recognize as just, as soon as I perceived it. What the clairvoyant said 
about the other envelope which contained Klapka's writing was hardly less astonishing. She 
described the writer of the letters and figures contained in that en- 
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velope as a handsome, dark-bearded man with sparkling eyes, who once had governed a 
city full of armed men and besieged by enemies. The description of his person, of his past, 
and also of his character so far as I knew it, was throughout correct; but when the clairvoyant 
added that this man was at the time not in Paris, but in another city where he had gone to 
meet a person very dear to him, I thought we had caught her in a mistake. A few days later 
I returned to Paris, and had hardly arrived there when I met General Klapka on the street. I 
asked him at once whether since he had written his last letter to me he had been constantly 
in Paris, and I was not a little amazed when he told me that he had a few days ago made an 
excursion to Brussels, where he had stopped not quite a week, and the "dear person" whom 
he was to have seen there, I learned from an intimate friend of Klapka, was a lady whom, it 
was said, he would marry. The clairvoyant was therefore right in every point. This 
occurrence mystified me very much. The more I considered the question whether the 
clairvoyant could possibly have received knowledge of the contents of my envelopes, or 
whether she could have had any cue for guessing at them, the more certain I became that 
this could not be. Strodtmann himself did not know what I had put into the envelopes. Of 
Klapka's letter to me he had not the slightest information. He also assured me that he had 
put the envelopes into the hands of the clairvoyant, one after the other, in exactly the same 
condition in which he had received them without for a moment confiding them to anybody 
else, and without telling to any one from whom they came, and I could absolutely depend 
upon the word of my thoroughly honest friend. But even if - which was quite unthinkable to 
me - there had been some collusion between him and the clairvoyant, or if he had, without 
knowing it, betrayed from whom the envelope had come, it would not have solved the riddle 
of how the clairvoyant could have described my character, my inclinations, my impulses, 
my mental qualities, much more clearly and truthfully and sagaciously than Strodtmann or 
Melgye [another friend] ever could have done. ... In short, I could not in the whole incident 
find the slightest reason for the suspicion that here we had to do with a merely clever 
juggler... In later years I have had similar experiences.'" - Thus even the unbelieving Carl 
Schurz must confirm the nowadays much ridiculed doctrine of Scripture concerning the 
existence of evil spirits. 

F.B. 

What is the cause of the increasing growth of crime in our country? The 
prize pamphlet published by the American Humane Education Society cites the following 
causes: 1. The large immigration of foreigners, many of whom are mentally stunted and 
predisposed to crime. 2. the increase of luxury, which leads to questionable business methods 
in order to increase the necessary income. 3. The general addiction to wealth, and indifference 
to the manner of acquiring it. 4. unhealthy dwellings, in which men, women, and children are 
crowded together, resulting in physical, spiritual, and moral degeneration. 5. the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks. 6. the lack of supervision and education of children by their parents, 
among rich and poor. 7. the general addiction to talk about oneself, which makes the criminal 
proud of his misdeeds; 8. the detailed description of outrageous crimes. 
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in the daily papers. (9) The disputes between capital and labor, in which otherwise respectable 
people often become criminals. (10) The one-sided instruction in the schools, which fills the 
head and leaves the heart empty. 11. the lack of godliness and the diminishing attendance at 
church. (12) Costly and bloody wars and military exercises, which nourished the desire to fight 
and war. (13) Advocates and judges who pervert justice and help injustice to triumph. 14. factory 
labor of children, of whom 60,000 alone were employed in the cotton mills of the South. - Of the 
increase in crime in the United States, J. E. Brown writes in the Independent of April 11: "I 
recently had opportunity to make a personal investigation of the criminology of five 
European countries - Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and Germany - and compare my 
observations with the records and conditions in the United States. The result may disturb our 
national self-complacency, but it is interesting and should be instructive. Take the item of 
homicide, for example. Josiah Strong's 'Social Progress' for 1906 gives the following table 
of homicides and the annual average: Italy, tried 3606, convicted 2805; Austria 689, 499; 
France 847, 580; Belgium 132, 101; England 318, 151; Ireland 129, 54; Scotland 60, 21; 
Spain 1584, 1085; Hungary ? , 625; Holland 35, 28; Germany 567, 476. How was it in the 
United States? The average number of murders in the United States annually during the past 
twenty years, from 1885 to 1904, was 6597. In 1896 the murders reached high-water mark, 
10,662, and in 1895 there were 10,500. In Germany the convictions equalled 95 per cent, 
and a fraction; in the United States, 1.3 per cent. In this connection, the nationalities of the 
homicides in the United States will be of interest. August Drahm gives the following table: 
Native whites, 42.94 per cent.; foreign-bom, 16.50 per cent.; negroes, 37.12 per cent.; 
Chinese and Japanese, 1.28 per cent.; civilized Indians, 1.21 per cent. The most reliable 
statistics obtainable show that the number of homicides to each million inhabitants are: in 
the United States 129, in Germany 3, in Canada 5." 
F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 


The liberal camp in Germany with its various groups is thus described by the "E. 
K. Z.": "Ecclesiastical liberalism has various shades which are reflected in the individual 
ecclesiastical-liberal groups. But these are all one in striving to organize themselves more firmly. 
Let us consider the individual groups. The German Protestant Association had led a shadowy 
existence for years and seemed to be dying slowly but surely from marasmus senilis. Through 
the "Fischer case’ new life has suddenly been breathed into it. With great agitation he has come 
on the scene. In order to be completely in the centre, he has transferred his leadership to Berlin. 
He has issued one proclamation after another, carried by the liberal press into the widest circles, 
in which he encourages his old members to "firm union and gathers new friends under his 
banner. Very particularly does he call upon the liberal circles which stand aloof from the Church 
to co-operate with the Church. Not in vain. For already at the beginning of the year the number 
of his members had doubled. He now has leaflets published under the 
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Title "Struggle and Work of Free Christianity in Germany’. The Friends of the Christian World 
have made the most brilliant progress in their organization. Their church-political union has 
been smoothly accomplished. Their old organ 'Die Christliche Welt' has more than 5000 
subscribers. And after a large part of the former middle party, now Evangelische Bereinigung, 
had passed with flying colors under the leadership of Lic. Dr. Schian into the camp of the 
Friends of the Christian World, a new paper, the "PreuBische Kirchenzeitung', has been 
founded by them, whose editor, Schian, has a very dashing and skilful pen, and is very zealous 
in propagandizing for the collection, propagation, and work of the whole group. Meetings of the 
Friends of the Christian World are being held very diligently in all the larger cities, where work 
is being done diligently for the inner strengthening and purposeful uniting of the group. The 
Evangelical Association seems to be the least united of all the liberal groups. It has always 
united very disparate elements within itself, and now that it has made a strong move to the left 
in the past year, it seems to be crumbling more and more apart. Among the "old ones" not a 
few have withdrawn in a huff, others walk along with the concern of the faithful Eckart. The 
‘young’ are for the most part, as already noted, sucked dry by the friends of the Christian world. 
The "Deutsch-evangelische Blatter’ still exist, but have lost their influence more and more. The 
Evangelical Association will probably develop more and more into ecclesiastical radicalism. In 
the West, on the other hand, a new and very active liberal group has come into being: the 
Rhenish-Westphalian ‘Association of Friends of Evangelical Freedom'. Wonderful! Only 30 
years ago the western provinces, namely the Rhineland, seemed to us like oases in the desert 
of church life. And today ecclesiastical radicalism has built up its strong strongholds precisely 
in the West. The "modern evangelists": Weinel, Meyer, Baumgarten, Bousset, and others, had 
already proficiently prepared the ground in various large cities. Then came the "cases' Jatho 
and Romans, and inflamed the free-minded spirits. Great protest meetings, with venomous 
diatribes by well-known champions of ecclesiastical liberalism, fanned the flames. And so the 
total liberalism of the West was organized into the "Association of Friends of Evangelical 
Liberty,' which soon numbered thousands of members. In the Dortmund pastor 14" Traub they 
found their sprightly champion and purposeful organizer. In this association the power of capital 
and education formed a firm alliance with individual radical clergymen to read the great tasks 
of "overcoming the dichotomy between the Christian faith and the modern conception of the 
world. In the early days this liberal foundation seemed to grow like an avalanche. The non- 
confirmation of Pastor C6sar, who was elected in Dortmund, threw new dynamite into the liberal 
masses and supplied the inflammatory press with new water on its mills. Recently, however, 
there have been reports of a standstill, even of a waning of the whole movement. In Greifswald, 
Pastor Heyn, whose name has become somewhat better known through his non-confirmation 
in St. Petri, has founded a branch of the "Association for Friends of Protestant Freedom. The 
organ of the whole association is "Das Evangelische Gemeindeblatt fir Rheinland und 
Westfalen’. 
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All these liberal groups, however, have come together as one solid unit. Today we see church 
liberalism as a whole marching as a compact mass. Therefore, the Association of Friends of 
Christian Liberty also leaves it entirely to the free discretion of each member which larger church- 
political group he wishes to join, whether the Centre Party or the Friends of the Christian World 
or the Protestant Association. And as soon as a common action appears necessary, all the 
barriers which otherwise exist between the individual associations are immediately lowered, and 
the whole of liberalism stands as a united phalanx. This was already clearly evident in the 
‘Fischer case’. All liberal groups immediately took sides with the spokesman of the Protestant 
Association. For the quite radical pastors Jatho and Rémer they likewise took a stand together. 
And when Pastor Caesar could not be confirmed as pastor in Dortmund by the Westphalian 
Consistory because of his fundamental heresy, the Association of Friends of Protestant 
Freedom, the Friends of the Christian World, the Protestant Association and the Regional 
Protestant Association in Saxony, Brandenburg, Silesia and West Prussia issued their 
"Declarations" for the rejected Pastor Caesar and against the Westphalian Consistory, all of 
which were published in the daily press at the time. On this occasion it became quite evident 
that the Evangelical Association had also moved completely to the left. And the 
Oberkonsistorialrat D. Haupt, one of the main leaders of this group, with his sharp, but admittedly 
also very confused condemnation of the Westphalian consistory decision against Caesar, put it 
beyond all doubt that the Evangelical Association, which before had often polemicized sharply 
by Beyschlag against the negations of the theological and ecclesiastical Left, has now made a 
firm alliance with radical liberalism. And this solidly united ecclesiastical liberalism has been 
mobilized in the last year to carry out with all its force the attack on evil orthodoxy, that is, 
actually, on the faith and confession of the Church, and the onslaught against all ecclesiastical 
order. Even the friends of the Christian world, who formerly absolutely rejected the ecclesiastical- 
political struggle, and again and again declared that they pursued only theological interests, and 
wished to work ecclesiastically constructive, not destructive, by assisting in practical 
ecclesiastical work in congregations and in inner as well as outer missions, have now abandoned 
their old tradition, and have resolutely entered the battlefield with all liberal friends. | may 
dispense with reproducing here the flaming mobilization orders which the various liberal groups 
issued, since the same were printed in all the public political and ecclesiastical papers at the 
time. The common field cry is: 'Equality of all directions,’ and: 'Freedom from all compulsion of 
confession.’ " "All the liberal associations hitherto mentioned are far outdone by complete 
radicalism by a new foundation of the last year: the German Monist League, which saw the light 
of day in Jena on January 11... . Its real father is the ‘world riddle'-Hackel, the notorious 
materialist, about whom the real authorities in the field of natural science have long since gone 
over to business as usual. Monism is, after all, only another name for materialism. The name 
comes from the fact that it is only a single 
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principle of being, and that is just matter. We have known monism for a long time. But according 
to § 1 of its statutes, the Monist League wants to "work for a world and life view that is uniform 
in itself and based on the knowledge of nature, and to gather and unite its followers. Thesis II 
of the Monist League reads: "Our new world view is monism, that is, 1. the certainty that nature 
is uniform, the same in all events and in all forms; 2. the insight that nature must be explained 
from itself, without a supernatural principle; 3. the realization that all events proceed according 
to eternal, iron, great laws, which are founded in nature itself. According to the "Christian 
World", the Monist League wants to gather "all free-thinkers, free-spirited people, people of 
ethical culture, believers in Zarathustra, people who have an eye for looking into the 
unfathomable depths of life and for discovering the most hidden things". To what extent the 
Monist League had already spread, more precise news is lacking. The 'Reformation', however, 
recently reported that it 'is industriously advertising in large cities, and that in Munich the 
majority of the members of the committee have left the church’. In any case, it is a clear 
symptom of the religious crisis in which we live that all the disciples of monism or materialism 
throughout the world are to be united into a solid organism, and that in this foundation of 
conscious materialism three servants of the Church: the already deceased Dr. Kalthoff and his 
comrades-in-arms, the Rev. Steudel and Mauritz (notorious for his baptismal praris), all three 
in Bremen, have represented godparents, and that Kalthoff has been its first chairman!" 
F.B. 

At the Chemnitz Conference D. Ihmels in his lecture on the Lord's Supper: "Here 
our own thoughts cannot decide. If what the Lord tells us goes beyond our thoughts, we must 
correct our thoughts to His, and we are not surprised that they go far beyond ours. We cannot 
prune the world of reality according to our thoughts, but we must, under the constraint of reality, 
gain courage for a metaphysics of faith [faith in the supersensible] on the basis of reality, as 
the Holy Scriptures show it to us." Rightly remarks the "Sachs. Freikirche": "Ihmels only asserts 
this in all doctrines which are revealed in God's Word just as clearly as the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, and he is our man." F. B. 

On the propaganda and the influence of the Roman Church in Germany, 
the "E. K. Z." writes: "Finally, we would like to point out a danger that threatens it (the national 
church) from the outside and thus aggravates the crisis: | mean the danger from the Catholic 
Church. At the Katholikentag in Essen the peace shawms were sounded more audibly than 
they had been for a long time. It really seemed as if the Catholic Church wanted to unite 
seriously with its Protestant sister in the common fight against unbelief and subversion. But it 
only seems that way. In reality, the Catholic Church rejects every alliance with Protestantism, 
and must do so according to its fundamental position, for the Protestants are and remain 
pernicious heretics to it. The infallible Pope must know this best of all. And he teaches ex 
cathedra in his recently published Catechism, which is to form the basis of public and private 
instruction: "Finally, the Church is to be taught in the name of the Protestant Church. 
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the great heresy of the sixteenth century, that of Protestantism by Luther and Calvin. These 
innovators utterly destroyed the foundation of the faith." 'Protestantism is the sum of all the 
heresies that have been before it, have come after it, or are yet to come to corrupt souls." 
"Nowadays the name Protestantism no longer signifies a uniform, universally diffused faith, but 
cloaks the most monstrous multitude of particular and individual errors, unites in itself all 
heresies, and represents every form of outrage against the holy Church." Such, then, is the 
Officially clarified principled position of the Catholic Church toward Protestantism. The practice 
followed by it corresponds to this, even if it is practiced cautiously and mostly in secret: this is 
proved by the churchyard scandals which frequently penetrate into the public domain, where 
corpses of Protestants are either not admitted to Catholic churchyards at all, or are admitted 
only to the remotest suicide corner, or are even dug up again; to this the eager striving of the 
ultramontanes in the Rhineland bears witness, to divide the municipal cemeteries according to 
denominations. This is proved by the well-known Catholic practice in mixed marriages. This is 
clearly shown by the non-recognition of Protestant baptisms performed rite, and the repetition 
of baptism among converts. This is evidenced by the recurrent vile denigrations of Luther. 
Therefore it is only consistent that the Catholic Church should seek to combat and eradicate 
this "sum of all heresies," this "indignation against the holy Church," with all the means at its 
command. The Catholic Church makes propaganda with the greatest efforts, and seeks 
everywhere to suppress the Protestant. Although this propaganda is mostly carried on secretly, 
it is not hidden from those who know. And in some places, especially in the Ostmarken, it comes 
out quite openly. In East Prussia and Poland, for example, the Catholic Church is at present 
acquiring an immense amount of land, and where it has first purchased terrain, it is building 
churches everywhere, sending priests, religious brothers and sisters, founding schools, and 
thus seeking to Catholicize the whole population. Where does she get the money for these large 
purchases of goods, in which she pays such large sums that no other buyer can compete? The 
other day the mystery was solved for me. She gets the money at 3%, nay at 212% from Belgian 
Catholic banks, in which the French orders have invested their "indemnities." In Belgium, 
however, the interest rate is at most 3%. everywhere new branches of religious orders are being 
founded, which work against the Protestant interests. This strong propaganda of the Catholic 
Church, especially of ultramontanism, means a great danger for the Protestant Church, which 
we should not underestimate. And this Catholic Church is strongly protected by the largely 
Protestant State at the present time. "Catholic is Trump!" | don't like to use that expression. But 
it clearly characterizes the state of affairs. How far the rule of ultramontanism has already 
advanced, and what strong pressure the Centre has exerted on the Government, was just 
revealed before the whole country on December 3 by the manly Colonial Director. The Centre, 
by its backstairs policy, has succeeded in achieving a strong subordinate government. The 
ultramontanes are screaming so loudly: more parity, more parity! | think they enjoy more than 
parity in the Prussian country at present. The Catholic Church is treated with an almost 
unbelievable consideration. 
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Everything possible is tried to buy the support of this great power. The Prince-Bishop of Breslau 
frequents the court, is not infrequently used as a negotiator in important matters, and was 
recently awarded the Order of the Black Eagle for his excellent services. (The Protestant 
General Superintendent received at the same time the Red Order of the Eagle, 4th class!) The 
Archbishops and Bishops are conspicuously distinguished. The Jesuits are again admitted in 
Germany. And what may the Catholic Church allow itself with impunity! The seminary 
concessioned by Caprivi for Posen trains the young hectoring chaplains en masse, who now 
stir up the school children against the government. Why does the government tolerate this 
instead of simply withdrawing the concession? Archbishop D. Stablewski issued a pastoral 
letter, which was read in all the churches of his diocese, in which he publicly incited to the 
invalidation of the government's regulations on the teaching of religion in German. And the 
priests, on reading this manifesto, incited their parochians still more violently to resist the orders 
of the government. The agitating chaplains in Silesia carried on their work so brazenly that the 
prince-bishop had to forbid them this agitation. . . . If Protestant general superintendents, 
superintendents or pastors had been guilty of something similar, how quickly would severe 
punishment have befallen them! And now these outrageous school scandals in West Prussia, 
Posen and Silesia! How are we to explain this strange preference for the Catholic over the 
Protestant Church? Many think that the solid organization and unity of the Catholic Church 
must impress the spirit of the times and the statesmen of the present so much. But such short- 
sightedness seems to me incredible. For it is precisely this firm organization and external power 
that the Catholic Church uses in order to become the ruling power in all areas of public life and 
in all regions of the country. And the infallible Pope, in the Pentecostal Encyclical of 1905, 
solemnly proclaimed his authority in political matters as well. This encyclical is undoubtedly 
addressed to all Catholic Christendom. And yet the State should count on vigorous support for 
its policies from the Catholic Church? Unbelievable! But how else to explain this outrageous 
favoritism towards the Catholic Church? Non liquet! Perhaps it would be salutary if the State 
would be more mindful of the judgment of the great historian H. von Treitschke: 'Every political 
ally of ultramontanism has yet been the deceived!’ The crisis of our Church is in any case not 
a little aggravated by the strong propaganda of the Catholic Church and by its favoritism by the 
State!" F.B. 

The German Reich increases annually by about 900,000 heads. This 
increase is due to the high number of births in the countryside and the decline in the number of 
deaths in the cities. The Berliner Tageblatt writes: The annual increase would, of course, be 
greater if the birth rate in the large cities did not lag far behind the Reich average. The relative 
number of births in the large cities decreases conspicuously. A numerical presentation of the 
Statistical Office of the City of Munich on births and deaths in German large and medium-sized 
cities comes to very surprising results. For 1904 
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the Reich average of the birth rate per 1000 inhabitants 35.2, while in the average of all large 
cities the birth rate fell below 30 in 1905. Only a few large cities in the Rhenish-Westphalian 
industrial district, such as Bochum, Dortmund, Duisburg, and Essen, have a birth rate that is 
reminiscent of the population movement in the countryside, with 40 or more births per 1000 
inhabitants. Charlottenburg with 21.6 and Schéneberg with about 25 per 1000 inhabitants have 
a particularly low birth rate. In a large number of large cities, the decline in the relatively short 
time since the beginning or middle of the nineties has been extraordinarily pronounced. The 
causes of this reduction in the birth rate are very varied, although it may be admitted that a neo- 
Malthusian tendency is becoming more and more noticeable in the metropolitan population. It 
is considerably more expensive to bring up children in the big city than in the plains of the 
country, as can be seen from the great difference in the price of milk. If there were not a strong 
influx of people from the countryside into the large cities, the increase in population would often 
be astonishingly small. In Berlin, for example, it would have amounted to only 14,989 heads in 
1905. This figure, too, is only reached by the low state of mortality which is characteristic of 
large cities in general. On the average of the empire there are 20 to 21 deaths per 1000 
inhabitants annually; but in the average of the large cities the mortality rate was only 18.3 per 
1000, while in 1893 it had been 23.3. 

The number of "guest students” at the Berlin University now amounts to 783, as 
against 96 ten years ago. According to nationality, 601 are from Germany, 71 from Ruhland, 47 
from America, 17 from England, 14 from Austria-Hungary, 8 from the Balkan states and Greece, 
7 from France, 5 from Holland, 4 from Sweden and Norway, 3 from Switzerland, 2 each from 
Belgium and Italy, 1 each from Denmark and Spain. According to age, 32 have not yet reached 
the age of 20, the great majority, 463, are between 20 and 30, and 282 have already passed 
their thirties. According to creed, 551 are Protestants, 32 Roman Catholics, 1 Old Catholic, 16 
Greek Catholics, 7 belong to other Christian denominations, 174 are Israelites, 2 have no 
religion. According to marital status, we find among the female students 695 single, 69 married, 
15 widowed, and 4 divorced. As to the status or profession of the father, 272 of the fathers have 
an academic profession, 41 are officers, 14 are artists, 24 are elementary teachers, 55 are 
middle and lower-level civil servants, 46 are farmers, 35 are manufacturers and industrialists, 
228 are merchants and bankers, 36 are tradesmen and craftsmen, and 32 are pensioners. 
Interesting are the data on the subjects studied: 16 devoted themselves to theology, only 7 to 
jurisprudence, 94 to medicine, 13 to dentistry, 55 to philosophy, 24 to literature without further 
specification and to archaeology, 271 to modern philology and literature, 35 to ancient, namely 
classical philology and literature, 86 to history and cultural history, 7 to geography, 11 to 
mathematics, 42 to natural sciences and astronomy, 97 to art and art history, 7 to pedagogy, 20 
to political science and national economy. As the purpose of their studies, 576 have indicated 
further education in general or in a special field, 84 intend to take the senior teachers’ 
examination. 
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83 are striving for admission to academic examinations, 38 are preparing for doctoral studies. 
As far as the educational background of the students is concerned, 128 have secondary school 
leaving certificates from German nine-class secondary schools (73 from grammar schools, 51 
from secondary modern schools, 4 from secondary modern schools), 9 have primary school 
leaving certificates from German grammar schools and secondary modern schools; 383 have 
passed the teacher's examination, 19 the examination for head teachers and headmistresses; 
24 have secondary school leaving certificates from non-German grammar schools and 
secondary schools, 23 have foreign teachers’ certificates, 55 have certificates from Russian 
girls' grammar schools, 47 have foreign bachelor's, master's and other academic degrees; 65 
have certificates from secondary schools with supplementary certificates and 30 have other 
previous education. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission has expressed itself in a remarkable way on 
the question of the Pentateuch. The following questions were submitted to it for answer: 1. Are 
the arguments put forward by the critics to deny the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch of such 
gravity that they prevail against the many testimonies of both Testaments, the constant 
assumptions of the Jewish people and the uninterrupted ecclesiastical tradition, as well as 
against the internal grounds of proof which are obtained from the text itself? And do they give 
justification for the assumption that the Pentateuch did not have Moses as its author, but was 
largely compiled from sources belonging to the post-Mosaic period? The Commission 
answered these questions in the negative. - 2) Does the assumption that Moses is the author 
of the Pentateuch necessarily presuppose that the whole work was written in such a way that 
Moses must have written everything himself or dictated it to his assistants? Or may the 
hypothesis be put forward that Moses left the work, which he himself had conceived under 
divine inspiration, to be written by another or others, with the instruction that they should 
faithfully reproduce his expositions (sensa sua), writing or omitting nothing against his will; and 
that the work thus finally arrived at was approved by Moses as the first and inspired author, and 
published under his name? To the first question the commission answered in the negative, and 
to the second in the affirmative. - (3) May it be admitted, without prejudice to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, that Moses, in writing his work, drew upon other sources (writings, 
documents, oral traditions), from which he drew some for his special purpose and under divine 
guidance, and incorporated them into his work, partly literally, partly in the sense of 
summarizing or expanding them? The answer of the commission was in the affirmative. - (4) 
May it nevertheless be conceded, on the assumption of the Mosaic authorship and integrity of 
the Pentateuch, that in the course of time some modifications have crept in (additions after the 
death of Moses by an uninspired author or the insertion of marginal glosses and explanations 
in the text, alterations of old words and forms according to the newer usage of language, 
erroneous readings through the fault of the copyists), which may be investigated and judged by 
critical means? The Commission answered the question in the affirmative, salvo Ecclesiae 
judicio. (A. E. L. K.) 
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Nicknames for Bible editions. We do not know in which year the so-called "Fool's Bible" 
was printed. It is said to have happened in Vienna that the wife of a printer went into her 
husband's workshop during the night and took two letters out of the sentence ready for printing 
in Genesis 3:16 and replaced them with others, so that the end of the verse read: "he shall be 
your fool. Not suspecting anything, her husband went to press the Bible. When the mistake was 
discovered, both husband and wife were sentenced to death and the Bible destroyed. Only two 
copies of this Bible are said to exist, one of which is in the library at Brunswick, but the other is 
said to have been brought to America by Palatine emigrants. Among the English editions of the 
Bible, too, some have special nicknames. The Breeches Bible, printed by Robert Hall in Geneva 
in 1560, is called the Quarto Bible because of its peculiar translation of Genesis 3:7. The Vinegar 
Bible, published in Oxford in 1717, is called the Parable of the Vinegar Bible because of a 
printing error in the heading of the 20th chapter of the Gospel of Luke, which reads "Parable of 
the Vinegar" instead of "Parable of the Vineyard. Finally, a Bible printed by Barker and Luke in 
1632 was called the "Wicked Bible" because the seventh commandment, "Thou shalt not steal," 
had the "not" omitted. Copies of this Bible are also said to still exist. (L. Kbl.) 

China and opium. According to an imperial decree, all opium trade in China, both 
domestic and Indian, is to be eliminated within the next ten years. All those who know the 
Chinese people, and especially the more enlightened among the Chinese themselves, have long 
been agreed that the vice of opium consumption would eventually destroy the nation both 
physically and spiritually. More than two-thirds of the total population is devoted to the use of 
opium. Women also partake of it. In innumerable cases the effect of vice is expressed in utter 
ruin of health and in shameless immorality. No less than thirty thousand tons of opium are 
produced annually in the Chinese poppy fields. Only one-tenth of this amount England imports 
annually from India. And yet it is the Indian importation which has occasioned the native opium 
cultivation, and promoted its extension to such an extent. For the Chinese government, which 
has never ceased to protest against the importation, permitted the very culture, hitherto unknown 
in China itself, only in order to have a counterpoise against the trade across the frontier." Nor, it 
seems, will any obstacle now be placed in the way of the execution of the imperial decree in 
China from England. The London Daily News, according to the "A. G.," writes: "When we 
remember that it was a Christian nation which, from the basest of motives, deliberately and 
deliberately made the Chinese slaves to vice, it will seem almost doubtful whether we have any 
right at all to publicly denounce the misrule now prevailing on the Congo. By refusing to cleanse 
our hands of this business, we sinned against the light of truth and justice, and thus stood almost 
alone among the civilized nations of the earth. The abominable ruin wrought by this commerce 
is acknowledged by all nations. Our confederates, the Japanese, forbade its entrance into their 
island kingdom as a 
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Basic condition for the desired moral and intellectual upswing of the people. The smuggling of 
opium is punishable in Japan by penal servitude. Russia and the United States have concluded 
a treaty with China forbidding their subjects to engage in the trade. Australia and New Zealand 
protect themselves alike by strict measures against the poison. We alone among all the great 
nations of the world have not only favored this enemy of the human race, but have even forced 
it upon a helpless people for the sake of trifling gain. The revenue which the Indian exchequer 
derives from the poison trade amounts annually to four and a half million pounds sterling. It is 
the purchase price of our national honour!" Hitherto England has sought to excuse the 
ignominious opium trade to which she forced China by referring to the advantages to the Indian 
Empire. F.B. 

Samaritan Codex. Some time ago news came from the Holy Land that the Jewish 
sect of the Samaritans was in such great distress that they had decided to sell one of their oldest 
sanctuaries. This consists in a codex containing a very exact copy of the original translation of 
the Pentateuch into Samaritan. Now the following is reported from Oxford: "Before a small 
company of select Oriental scholars, Isaac, the second high priest of the Samaritans at Nablus, 
Nabulus, Neapolis, Shechem, showed here, in the name of the first high priest, a Pentateuch 
written about the year 1050 of our era. The congregation of the Samaritans numbers only two 
hundred and fifty members. They are in dire need. This hardship forces them to sell the rare 
scroll, which is to be done in London for one hundred thousand marks. The twenty-one foot long 
roll of parchment has been mounted on thick paper for reinforcement. The lower part is 
damaged by water. The first chapter of Genesis proved to be quite complete. The scroll, written 
in small but legible Samaritan script, is a diplomatically faithful copy of the original translation 
into Samaritan, which was made about twenty-one hundred years ago, and which is also in the 
custody of the congregation, but revealed to the eyes of royal persons only. The High Priest is 
accompanied by a deputation of three tribesmen, who keep the sacred scroll in a beautifully 
inlaid metal case, which is itself kept in a blue silk cover heavily embroidered with gold. To the 
English the purchase is offered in the first place because the English consul at Jerusalem 
obtained at the time the protection of the Samaritan worship on Mount Garizim, and because 
the Samaritans will not sell to any Jew." The Samaritan Pentateuch translation has long been 
greatly overrated. Recent research, however, has shown that the manuscripts which have 
hitherto come to light contain a very corrupt and therefore almost useless text for Old Testament 
research. In this respect, the codex, hitherto guarded as an inaccessible sanctuary, can bring 
new insights and perhaps also contribute something to the question of the pre-exilic composition 
of the Pentateuch. (A. G.) 

"On the Psychology of the Hour of Death." Under this heading, the "Munchener 
Zeitung" published a report from Geneva in 1904: "In 1897 | had a pistol duel; | knew that my 
opponent was an excellent pistol shooter, and | reckoned with all eventualities, including, of 
course, that | would remain on the spot. In the second round | received 
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a shot without realizing that | had been hit. | noticed that | could no longer hold my arm, bent 
over, Saw my second coming towards me, saw the doctor moving towards the first-aid box, and 
then | had to spit blood terribly, | thought | had also spat out my lungs. They laid me on the 
ground, and there | saw how it went dark around me, and | saw nothing more! Only my whole life 
with all its sins (let him who has none cast the first stone at me) stood before me like a scene 
illuminated by bright lightning! What | suffered there in that moment, soul-wise, in repentance 
and dissatisfaction with myself, was quite terrible, and amply outweighs an eternity in hell. Shortly 
afterwards | was back to myself. | had still heard the two doctors say that things were very bad; 
also the fact that the second doctor had been called in had caused me to think that it was over. 
Physical pain did not set in until several hours later. After two months | was quite cured, but | 
labored for a whole year under the mental impression of that terrible moment, which | remember 
reluctantly, and which | only put on paper because | believe | am doing science a service by doing 
so." - Pastor Giesekke in Solingen pursued the matter further, and has now published in the "K. 
M. fir R. u. W." the correspondence which has arisen. In a letter dated August 15, 1904, the 
duelist says: "I shot first and then quickly turned my narrow side towards the opponent so that | 
should not be hit directly from the front. | had scarcely done this when | felt a jolt, it choked me, | 
gave blood. At that moment | knew that | was badly hit. | myself, my carnal self, became very 
tired and weak. The pistol fell from my hand, | held on to my stick, which served as a point of 
view for me. At the same moment my doctor came towards me, could not find my bullet at once, 
my opponent's doctor came to the rescue. And there for a moment | became completely 
unconscious. The more my consciousness faded during the whole process, the clearer my mind, 
my conscience became. Like a flash of lightning in the dark night, all my life passed before my 
spiritual eye, and | had to make the sad discovery that | had almost nothing in this appearance 
to rejoice in. In contrast to this, my wrongful deeds stood before me with an uncanny, terrible 
distinctness and greatness! | was so miserable spiritually, | had such a dreadful moral as | had 
never thought possible. Never did | believe that one could suffer so much morally in so short a 
time. | was only a minute or so entirely without consciousness, but that minute changed me for 
my whole life hitherto." What abysses open up here for psychology! And yet faith hears here only 
something quite self-evident. 


F. B. 
Concerning the origin of man, Prof. D. J. Reinke of Kiel writes: "If natural research were 
able to really clarify the origin of man, then any solution of the question that would correspond to 
the truth would be fine with me. But | cannot conceal the fact that those who today dogmatically 
proclaim that the descent of man from an ape has been proved, proved by the Pithecanthropos, 
the Necmdertal skull, the similarity of the blood, etc., are guided by a prejudice, or rather by the 
desire and, in defiance of all the rules of natural science, by the desire to prove the origin of man. 
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The mistake made here is all the more important because it concerns one of the most important 
problems that can occupy the human mind at all. The mistake made here is all the more serious 
because it concerns one of the most important problems that can occupy the human mind at 
all. For my part, | prefer to declare that we do not know the least thing about the origin or descent 
of man, and that the question of his own existence will probably always remain an insoluble 
mystery to human science. The seemingly proud edifice of the dogmatic theory of descent of 
the last century now lies in ruins. But science must not regret this. For out of those ruins new 
life is blossoming in a critical theory of descent, which in cautious introspection separates what 
is fact, what is idea and what is hypothesis in the realm of phylogony, where our knowledge 
ends and our ignorance begins. . . . If conscientious natural research must confess that we 
know nothing about the origin of man and are not even able to formulate plausible suppositions, 
then the doctrine of descent will of course lose its attraction for many. This, however, must be 
indifferent to science. For an uncritical science is no science." 

Chwolson on Hackel. Chwolson, full professor at the Imperial University of St. 
Petersburg and author of a textbook on physics, says in a critique of Hackel's "World Riddles": 
"The result is appalling, one may well say - hair-raising! Everything, but also everything, that 
Hackel says, explains and asserts when touching upon physical questions, is wrong, based on 
misunderstandings or testifies to a hardly believable ignorance of the most elementary 
questions. Even of the law (substance-law) which he himself proclaims as the ‘guiding star’ of 
his philosophy, he does not possess the most elementary school knowledge. . . . Should Hackel 
have behaved in this way only with respect to physics? We may safely assert that he behaved 
in the same way towards the numerous other branches of knowledge which are discussed or 
even only touched upon in his work. . . . But the success? The great success, the translation 
into all cultural languages, the popular editions, the hundreds of thousands of copies sold! 
Where is the secret of this success, which will certainly continue and grow for a long time to 
come, and which will be most impossible to sustain by a serious scientific study? This is a 
beautiful and interesting subject on which a beautiful and interesting booklet could be written. 
This booklet would have to speak of many things..: Of the present degree of education of the 
great heap of the more or less educated; of the great questions that move brooding humanity 
at the present time; of the old shattered images of the gods, the overthrown altars, and the 
desolate terrifying emptiness that has formed in their place; of the hot urge to fill this void, even 
with ghosts, with schemes, with empty words that resoundingly fill the frightening emptiness; of 
the psychology of the crowd and of the never missing impression of a bold, self-confident and 
sharp language; of the extremely low spread of true scientific education and the resulting lack 
of criticism, and of many other beautiful and interesting things. Yes, a nice little booklet could 
be written on that question; but whether it would be of any use - that is another question! 
Sapienti sat. " F.B. 
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Conversion and the alleged process before conversion. 


(Conclusion.) 

In the articles on the last intersynodal conference, we have detailed the 
evidence that the confession of the omission of willful resistance, which makes 
conversion possible in the first place, is alien to the confession of our church, and 
even contradicts it. We now wish to remind you once more of several statements in 
Scripture concerning conversion, which illustrate in greater detail what was said in 
the previous number in a more general way, and which directly exclude the alleged 
process before conversion. 

Conversion, according to Scripture, is petévo1w, change of mind. Thus 
was the call of repentance of John the Baptist and Christ: Metavocite. This change 
of mind is described in more detail in the following sayings from the Old Testament. 
We read Deut. 30:6, 8: "And the LORD thy God shall circumcise thine heart, and the 
heart of thy seed, that thou mayest love the LORD thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, that thou mayest live." "But thou shalt return, and obey the voice of 
the LORD, to do all his commandments, which | command thee this day." Ezech. 
11:19, 20 reads, "I will give you a heart of one accord, and put a new spirit within 
you; and | will take away the stony heart out of your body, and give you a heart of 
flesh; that they may walk in my statutes, and do my judgments, and do them; and 
they shall be my people, and | will be their God." And Ezek. 36:25-27, "I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all 
your idols, will | cleanse you. And | will give you a new heart and a new spirit within 
you, and will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and will give you a heart of 
flesh. And | will put my spirit within you, and will make you such men as will walk in 
my commandments, and will make you to walk in my statutes. 
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keep my statutes, and do them." Israel by nature, and every man by nature, has an 
uncircumcised heart, covered, as it were, with a thick skin, which will not let God's 
word pass. Man has by nature a stony, hard heart, which is quite insensible to God 
and divine things, rejecting from itself all impressions of the divine word. No teaching, 
no rebuke, no encouragement adheres to the natural heart. The natural man neither 
grasps nor hears anything of the Spirit of God. All the admonitions, warnings, and 
enticements of the divine word run down the heart of the unconverted man like water 
ona stone. And therein consists conversion, that decisive change of heart, that man 
receives a circumcised, fleshy heart instead of an uncircumcised, stony heart. God 
the Lord performs this great miracle on man, contrary to nature and the course of 
nature, and circumcises his heart, takes away his stony heart and gives him a fleshy, 
soft heart in exchange, so that he now lets God's Word into him, receives it into 
himself. God the Lord opens his inner eye and his inner ear, so that he recognizes 
God and divine things, Christ and the Father of Jesus Christ, and becomes obedient 
to the gospel. From this it follows that as soon as a man somehow puts up resistance 
to God, somehow gives room to the Word of God and the Spirit of God in him, 
repentance, conversion, has already occurred. The hard, stony heart has then 
already begun to soften. Of course, this is only the beginning of the inner 
transformation that will continue throughout the whole Christian life and will deepen 
from day to day. 

Conversion is quite actually characterized in Scripture as "conversion", as 
turning away from sin, turning back from error, turning to God. Isaiah prophesies the 
future conversion of Israel with the words: XXXX XX XX XXXX XXX. 10, 21. A 
remnant will come to 
Turn back, turn to the strong God, that is, to Christ Immanuel. He writes in view of 
New Testament times 31:6, 7, "Return therefore, 12%, to Him from whom you have 
so deeply departed, sons of Israel. For in that day they shall manfully abhor their 
idols of silver, and their idols of gold, which your hands have made you to sin." The 
children of Israel have deeply, utterly departed from their God, and have made unto 
themselves gods of gold and silver. But a day is coming when they will turn from 
their idols and return to the God they forsook. To the conversion of the Gentiles goes 
Ps. 22:28: "There shall be turned unto the LORD, XXXXX, the end of all the earth." 
The New Testament terminus for XXX is emtotpégew, exiatpégveci-aa. Peter demanded 
on the day of Pentecost 
tag die Juden, die Christusmérder auf: Metavonoate ovv Kai émiotpéyate. 

Act. 3, 19. "Repent ye therefore, and be converted." Paul received the command 
from the Lord: "| save you from the people and from the Gentiles, among whom | 
now send you to open their eyes, so that 
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they are converted, tov éziotpéyau, from darkness to light, and from 

from the power of Satan unto God." Act. 26:17, 18. He then preached to the 
Gentiles, "We preach unto you the gospel, that ye should be converted, emotpéet, 
from these false unto the living 

God, who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in them." Act. 14, 15. And 
to the converted Gentiles he reminds, "as ye are converted, ézeotpépate, unto God 
from the idols, unto 

serve the living and true God". 1 Thess. 1, 9. Peter writes to the Gentile Christians, 
"Ye would have been as sheep erring, but ye are now converted, ézeorpdgnte, unto 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls." 1 Pet. 2, 25. Yes, it was God "who called 
you from darkness to his marvellous light." 1 Petr. 2, 9. God called them by his call, 
by his word, drew them near and transferred them into his wonderful light. Col. 1, 
12. 13: "Give thanks to the Father . . . who hath delivered us from the dominion of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son." Conversion, 
therefore, is transition, transfer from one state to another, from one region to 
another. And these two regions are sharply separated. Up to the blessed hour of 
conversion, which is provided for him, man is caught in darkness, he serves and 
lives in sin, he walks in the wrong way. All his thoughts and aspirations are turned 
away from God. He has wholly departed from God and is fleeing from God. Until 
that moment of repentance, man serves false gods. His whole heart is attached to 
the idols of this world, to the creature, to the vain things of this world. Until the 
moment of repentance, man is under the authority of darkness, under the power of 
Satan. All his thinking and willing, all his doing and leaving, is determined and 
governed by Satan. Man wills and does only what the devil tells him to do and 
makes him do. And therein consists conversion, that man with heart, mind, and will, 
with his real self, turns away from sin, false gods, the devil, and turns to the living 
God and Christ, the Saviour of his soul, or rather, that God, who is stronger than 
the devil, should be the Saviour of his soul. That God, who is stronger than Satan, 
delivers him from the authority of darkness, frees him from the bonds of sin, 
transfers him from darkness into light, even if it is at first only a faint sigh, which 
rises from the innermost reason of the soul to the living God. But how is this true of 
the theory of the omission of wilful reluctance as a prerequisite to conversion? How 
should the still unconverted man who is going astray, fleeing away from God, 
suddenly pause and still God, who now wants to have a word with him? How? Will 
idols permit man, who is bound to them with all his desires, inclinations, aspirations, 
to give ear to the Spirit of God, which calls him back to God? How? Will Satan, who 
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Who, if God has man entirely under his control, will allow and release him to let God 
deal with him for a while, to let God work on him? And if we now point out that it is 
God who makes it possible for man not to resist and to keep still, the very fact that 
man makes use of the opportunity given him by God breaks the unrestricted 
dominion of sin and the devil. The matter amounts to a conversion before 
conversion, which makes the actual conversion, which is usually regarded as such, 
basically illusory. 

The scripture describes the conversion as a revival from spiritual death. 
Especially Eph. 2, 1 ff: "And also unto you, being dead in trespasses and sins . . 
But God, who is rich in mercy, because of his great love, having loved us when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us with Christ. . . and hath raised us up together 
with him." The apostle first reminds the Gentile Christians of their former wretched 
condition, when they were still Gentiles. There they were dead in trespasses and 
sins. But the same is true of the Jews, who were also "children of wrath by nature, 
even as the rest." But now God, according to his great mercy and love, has raised 
us, Jews and Gentiles, we who are now Christians, out of the death of sin, and has 
translated us into a new being and life, has given us a share in the life into which 
Christ entered with his resurrection. This was the beginning of our Christianity. Man 
is by nature dead in sins, dead in moral relations, or spiritually dead. He is dead, 
incapable of all good. He is alienated from the life that is of God and directed to 
God. Eph. 4, 17. He is utterly lifeless and incapable in spiritual things, that is, in 
things pertaining to God and the salvation of the soul. In the natural man there is 
not a speck of light, not a speck of right, wholesome knowledge of God, not a speck 
of fear, love, trust against God, no right conduct against God. But this also excludes 
any right conduct against the converting grace, against the working of the Spirit of 
God on the part of the natural, unconverted man. If it is said that the power for such 
conduct comes from God, it is still the natural man, dead in sins, who uses the 
powers given by God rightly. And it is a contradiction in terms to ascribe the use of 
powers to a dead man. The use and application of powers presupposes life. In 
general, it is a contradiction in terms to speak of the communication of powers. A 
dead man, who is and remains dead to begin with, is not in the least affected by 
forces that one tries to impart to him. The communication of power to a dead man, 
which is not already the raising of the dead, is an absurdity. What the Scriptures 
say of spiritual death and of revival from spiritual death, is not made clear by the 
idea of a right conduct that conditions conversion. 
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The human being is not only wounded and altered by the grace that converts him, 
but he is completely annulled. If a limb of a man is still stirring, if a faint breathing is 
still perceptible, such a man, even if he is near death, is not yet dead, not even half- 
dead, not even a hundredth part dead, but still alive, only alive. It is inauthentic, 
popular talk to speak of half-dead men. In reality there is no half-dead man and no 
half-alive man. And so when a dead man begins to stir again, to breathe again 
faintly, then he is no longer dead, but has become alive again. When in the inner 
being of a man, in his intellect and will, there is a stirring and movement in the 
direction of God, some right conduct towards God, then such a man is not yet or no 
longer spiritually dead, but spiritually alive. Certainly, the first inner stirring towards 
this goal, God and blessedness, the first thought of God, the gracious and merciful, 
the beginning desire for salvation, the first sigh to God and Christ, the first yielding 
to the spirit of grace and prayer, that is already awakening from spiritual death, that 
is already conversion. Thus man is already transferred from the death of sin into a 
new, spiritual, divine being and life. Admittedly, this new life must now grow stronger 
from day to day and continue to unfold. It should be noted that Eph. 2, 1 ff. Death 
and life are brought directly together. You, being dead in sins, it says; us, being dead 
in sins, God hath made alive. Death and life stutter hard against each other. So it is 
with physical death and life. One moment man is alive, the next moment life has 
fled, man has become a prey to death. And when a dead man is raised, one moment 
he is still dead, quite rigid and stiff, and the next moment death is overcome, the 
man is alive again. And so it is in the spiritual. One moment man is still spiritually 
dead, quite detached and cut off from God, with all his thinking, thinking, and thinking 
turned away from God, and the next moment he lives God. We, being dead in sins, 
have been raised up by God. Into this very state, spiritual death, God's work has set 
in. Nothing lay between death and life. This is the first thing that God, according to 
his power and grace, wrought in and upon us spiritually dead, that he made us alive. 
And so it is directly contrary to Scripture, and it is a contradictio in adjecto, if a gradual 
transition out of death into life is made, if spiritual revival is preceded by a longer or 
shorter process, and indeed a process in which man's conduct is involved. By 
describing conversion as a raising from the death of sin, from spiritual death, 
Scripture compels us to transfer the concepts of death, life, and animation to the 
spiritual realm. 
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carry. Both the raising of the dead, the bodily and the spiritual, the Lord connects in 
his discourse Joh. 5, 21. 25. 28. 29: "As the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them; even so the Son quickeneth them whom he will." "Verily, verily, | 
say unto you, The hour is coming, and is already now, when the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live." "The hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they 
that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of judgment." On the last day all the dead, all who are in the graves, 
will hear and perceive the voice of the Son of God. The voice of the Son of God 
also penetrates through the graves and makes itself heard by the dead. This is the 
Cworxoinaic, the living- 

making. When a dead man hears again, he is in life again. And so then they will 
come forth from the graves, some to the resurrection of life, others to the 
resurrection of judgment. The Cwozoinaic, which is done in secret, is followed, as in 
Christ, 

the dévdatafic that happens in the light of day. But already it is the 

Case of the dead coming to life. The Son of God now makes the spiritually dead 
spiritually alive. He makes alive whom he wills. When he wishes to convert a sinner, 
he grasps and seizes him with his voice, which goes forth in the Word, in the 
Gospel, and makes his voice inwardly perceptible to him, so that the man inwardly 
hears, perceives, and recognizes the voice of his Saviour, and gives ear to it. This 
is conversion, the spiritual Cwozoinaic, the beginning of the spiritual 

Life. Before this beginning, before this first, decisive effect of the voice of Christ, the 
Word of God, that the Word opens the inner ear of the spiritually dead man and 
makes itself heard, the Word works nothing, purely nothing in the heart of man and 
can work nothing, precisely because man is inwardly dead and cannot hear. Before 
the hour of conversion, before the moment of wozoinoic 

man has not the slightest inner contact with the Word of God, the Gospel, and the 
Spirit of God in the Word. 

According to Scripture, conversion is identical with the new birth and with the 
creation of the new creature. It says Eph. 2, 10: "We are his workmanship, created 
in Christ JEsu." God, by the Word and Spirit, created the new creature, which is 
conformed to God and Christ. 1 Pet. 1, 23 is said of Christians that they are "born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, even of the living word of God, 
which abideth for ever." But the term "born again," "new creature," implies that 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the new inner movements, the motus and actus 
spirituales, produced by a creative act of God, existed beforehand, nor any 
beginnings of them, nor any preliminary conditions. For to create is to bring into 
existence something that did not exist. And rebirth is the beginning of a new life. 
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We read Col. 2:12, "by whom also ye are raised up with him through faith 
which God worketh," 514 to ziotews tic Evepyeiac tov “cov. In that God wrought faith 
in us, he raised us up from spiritual death, made us alive. By faith we are born again, 
converted. Faith in JEsum Christum, becoming believers, miotetoal, appears 
throughout Scripture as the beginning of our Christianity. It is recorded Act. 6, 7 
records that the word of God grew, and that also a great multitude of priests became 
obedient to the faith. And Act. 13, 48, that the Gentiles in Antioch of Pisidia heard 
and praised with joy the word of God which Paul preached, and that "of them 
believed as many were ordained to eternal life." Likewise Act. 17, 34, that some 
Athenians believed at the preaching of Paul. In these and similar passages nothing 
is said of the fact that any other legal conduct preceded the becoming a believer, or 
that the effect of faith was preceded by any other salvific effect of God. Believing 
was the first and next effect and fruit of the preaching of the gospel. What precedes 
faith and believing is unrighteousness and turning away from God. It is said in Rom. 
9:30, that "the Gentiles, who did not pursue righteousness, overcame righteousness, 
katéhaBe, namely, righteousness by faith." The 
Gentiles walked according to their own thoughts, according to their own lusts, asked 
nothing of what was right in the sight of God, asked nothing of God, pursued vain, 
earthly things and aims, and there, while they thus erred, quite unexpectedly and 
unsought, without being prepared in any way for it, in and with the gospel they 
overcame righteousness by faith and thus also faith. Yes, faith is not the result of 
human development, human education and preparation, but enters into the life of 
man as something entirely new and unique. Faith is a miraculous thing, a spark of 
divine light which God kindles in the dark, cold, dead human heart, into which no 
glimmer of light from above had previously fallen. Faith is a divine seed, which God 
lets spring from the barren, stony soil of the heart, which finds no receptivity, no 
preparation in the natural soil of the heart. It is certain, according to Scripture, that 
the law must first have its effect before faith can find a place in the heart of man. 
Faith adheres only to a bruised and fearful heart and conscience. But the effect of 
the law does not belong to the saving efficacy of God, which Scripture ascribes only 
to the gospel. The terror which the law inspires, the repentance which comes merely 
from the law, leaves, as has been remarked above, the sinful man quite unchanged, 
leaves him lying in his ruin, is no better conduct than defiant opposition to God's 
command, than carnal 
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Security. Only faith in the gospel transforms law-keeping into a salutary repentance, 
into godly sorrow. 

Summa Summarum: The alleged process before conversion, which is 
supposed to aim at conversion and lead to it, has no support in Scripture, has not 
the slightest support even in the Scriptural statements which deal ex professo with 
conversion, and is rather directly excluded by them. Oh, that one should labor and 
toil so much to build for the natural, carnal man a bridge to conversion, to faith, to 
Christ, a bridge which breaks as soon as one sets foot on it. We should rather use 
all our senses and thoughts, all our strength, to praise and extol to others the 
wonderful, great, all-merciful God, who has converted us directly from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan to God, from our sorrow for sin to the faithful 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. G. St. 


Luther and the Peasants’ War of 1525. 


As is well known, the German Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 is not infrequently 
treated in historical works, as it were, as a side episode of the Lutheran Church 
Reformation, which is probably even presented as a cause or at least as a 
contributory cause of the same. This is done primarily, of course, by the Romans, 
whose tactic has always been to tarnish the Lutheran Reformation - for it is only to 
this Reformation that we refer in this essay - with the defilement of slander. The 
accusation that the Reformation was a cause of the great German Peasants’ War 
and the blood spilled therein has become, as it were, an iron stock in the Roman 
arsenal. 

The first to make this charge were George the Bearded of Saxony and 
Cochlaeus. It has been repeated innumerable times. A former Archbishop of 
Baltimore, M. J. Spalditig, puts it in these words: "| speak it with good forethought 
when | impute two faults to the Reformation: first, that it incited the peasants to 
insurrection; secondly, that it used its powerful influence to subdue that insurrection 
by force, so as to stifle in its blood the voice of the poor countryman who cried out 
in his plagues for help. A weakening of the democratic. Principle, and a 
strengthening of the rulers of violence, was the result of this rebellion." (Spalding, 
History of the Protestant Reformation, p. 353.) "The whole history bears witness to it, 
that Luther was the cause of the peasant revolt, and of the bloodshed which 
followed it." (Op. cit., p. 358.) Pope Leo XIII. has expressed himself similarly: "In 
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indeed, the so-called Reformation, especially in Germany, was immediately 
followed by riots and most audacious insurrections, when their leaders and 
promoters had fought the ecclesiastical and secular power by their new theories at 
their deepest bottom; and so much did civil war rage with fire and sword, that almost 
no place was spared from bloody disturbances." (Enc. Diuturnum, p. 24; quoted in 
Grabner's Prot. obituary in memory of Pope Leo XIII, p. 4.) 

Did not the princes of Israel cry out against the Holy One of God? They said, 
"This is the one we find turning away the people, and bowing down to give the 
bosom to Caesar." Greater wrong there is not than to accuse an innocent man of 
his own sin. Christ's gospel was never a cause of sedition either in his own mouth 
or in the mouth of Luther. 

On the other hand, other historians emphasize the quite undeniable fact that 
the tyranny of the ecclesiastical and secular landlords first and foremost drove the 
rural population of southern Germany to a rebellious uprising; they note that the 
Reformation also played a part in this in that it did not give the uprising a direct 
cause, but it did give it an impulse. It is very popular to say that the peasants had 
misunderstood Luther's writing, "Of the Freedom of a Christian Man," by 
misleadingly referring what he said about the spiritual freedom of Christians (some 
make it: what he said about "freedom of faith") to bodily freedom. No less are all 
kinds of expositions made of Luther's personal conduct at this critical time. One 
wants to have perceived a wavering of Luther, who at first quite correctly held the 
juste milieu between princes and peasants, in order to then declare himself 
completely against the peasants. One rebukes the tempestuousness of his writings 
on sedition and the like. 

We only want to mention one reproach, because of its peculiarity. Dr. W. 
Zimmermann, the well-known author of the epoch-making work: "GroBer deutscher 
Bauernkrieg" (Great German Peasants' War), has, from his democratic-political 
point of view, no proper understanding for Luther's profession and position. He 
unduly inflated Thomas Muenzer and wanted to turn him into a Germanic national 
hero. Of Luther, on the other hand, he says: "If Luther accepted the consequences 
of his principles, if he carried out the Reformation not unilaterally, not half, but 
wholly, if he remained a man of the people,"-"then the Germans would have become 
one nation, one in faith and free constitution, the religious and political discord and 
impotence, all the misery and ignominy of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, all the misery of the Tausendherrenlanderwesen would not 
have come." (S. 632.) - 
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In this respect, the prehistory of the Peasants' War is probably the best 
apology of Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. It is gratifying that in recent 
times people in Germany are beginning to devote more study to it; it can only 
encourage this, for truth fears nothing so much as to remain hidden. 

History teaches that, although in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
Central Europe an ecclesiastical reform movement ran alongside a social one 
that was far older than the former, and although both came to a crisis in Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, they were nevertheless, according to 
their origins and aims, two quite different currents. This fact cannot be altered by 
the fact that the two not only moved side by side, but occasionally merged. Where 
could the people in general have learned the necessary separation of law and 
gospel, of secular and spiritual rights, which we still have to learn in the twentieth 
century, at that time under the papacy, this amalgamation of the two, especially 
since its enthusiastic, Christian-social leaders mixed up church and state on 
principle? 

The Peasants' War of 1525 was by no means an isolated historical event; 
on the contrary, long before that, the rumblings of a rebellious element were 
constantly heard among the peoples of Central Europe, and it was not at all 
uncommon for it to seek to give vent to itself in violent outbreaks. The causes of 
the uprisings of the agricultural population were essentially the same everywhere, 
namely, to put it briefly, the contempt and intolerable oppression of the serf 
peasants on the part of their ecclesiastical and secular feudal lords. Same 
causes, same effects. Pressure begets counter-pressure. Mockery and pressure 
did not ennoble the peasant, but filled his soul with fierce hatred and wild 
defiance. One need not compare the serf peasant of the Middle Ages, who was 
brutalized under the papacy and who needed a strong arm over him, with an 
economist of the present day. 

Already antiquity reports of helot revolts and of dangerous slave wars. How 
many bloody riots of the past may have been caused by economic and social 
reasons! If we now mention a number of such uprisings, we can only go into the 
particular history of them in so far as it throws a spotlight on later events. 

In the year 287 the peasants in Gaul, who had been oppressed from 
ancient times by their nobility and later by Roman usurers and creditors, revolted. 
They were called "Bagudes." They beat nobles, tax officials and soldiers to death. 
Only with difficulty could Maxi- 
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mian overpower them by his legions. These Bagaudes later reappeared in various 
places; under Theodosius the outrage spread even over the Alps, and traces of it 
occurred as late as the 5th century. 

Also in Gaul, in 998, the Galloceltic natives, who had been turned into servant 
farmers, revolted against the Norman nobility. In the 10th and 11th centuries various 
peasant revolts are reported from the French neighbourhood. A poet of that period 
has the insurgents speak thus: "The lords do but evil to us, they grant us no benefit 
at all from our labour. Every day, when it comes, brings us toil, suffering, and 
weariness; our domestic animals are taken for the service of the servants. Why do 
we tolerate this? Why do we not free ourselves? Are we not men like them? Have 
we not the same body, the same limbs, the same powers to accomplish anything? 
Let us take an oath to unite and stand by each other, and then, if the lords should 
feel like fighting us, can we not oppose each one of them with forty or fifty young 
peasants, ready to fight them with clubs, with bear spears, with bows, with axes, 
yes, if need be, with stones? We must learn to resist the knights! Then we shall 
soon have won our liberties, the liberties to cut wood for ourselves, to hunt game, 
to catch fish, and then water, field, and forest will be subject to us." (France, by Guizot, 
1, 248.) 

The same language was heard 500 years later in the Bundschuh. The 
demands of the peasants arose from their violated status. They demanded first 
freedom, that is, the abolition of serfdom, then a reduction of taxes and duties, and 
finally the restoration of the old communal rights of free water, fields, and forests. 
This was met by the high-spirited Junkers with a scornful sneer; they found the 
serfdom of the peasants as natural as the servitude of the beasts of burden. The 
troubadour Bertrand de Born sings: "Peasants | respect like sows, custom cannot 
please them." (Schlosser, Weltgesch. 6, 97.) 

The Jacquerie of 1358 is the most horrific peasant uprising known to history. 
A peasant army of 100,000 men murdered the nobles, wives and children in the 
surroundings of Paris and turned the flourishing country into a gruesome wasteland. 
The details defy description for their hideousness. It was as if a monstrous madness 
possessed the people. The country roads were strewn with corpses. Wolves came 
out of the woods and followed the blood trail of the farmers. The peasants were 
literally racing like angry dogs, and when they were asked why they were doing such 
evil, they probably replied that they did not know themselves, that they were now 
acting as they had so often seen others do before. 
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In England, a peasant revolt took place in 1384 under the leadership of Wat 
Tyler. The peasants occupied London and threatened the king in the Tower. At that 
time John Hall, "the great priest of Kent," as his opponents called him, had his being 
there; for thirty years he had been a popular orator. "Dear people," he cried to the 
people, "things will not be better in England at all until all property becomes common 
property, and until there are no more lords or serfs. By what right are those whom 
we call lords greater people than we? The lords clothe themselves in velvet and 
ermine, we go in rags-and yet they owe their position merely to us and our sour 
sweat," etc. (Green, Hist, of Engl. 1, 444.) It was then that the rhyme arose, "When 
Adam delved and Eve spanned, Who then was the gentleman?" 

In 1284 the Frisian Stedingers, who lived on the Weser, fought for their rights 
against the Junker and the clergy. They were routed and dispersed. (Schlosser, 
Weltgesch. 6, 157-160.) More successful was another Frisian tribe, the 
Dithmarschen, in 1322, 1404, and 1500. The peasants of Schwyz succeeded in 
1315, and their neighbors, the Grisons, in 1424 and 1471, in retaining their old 
liberties or in regaining them. Had the latter tribes been defeated, there would have 
been a few more unsuccessful peasant revolutions with all their horrors. 

From old Germanic law books it can be proved that freedom was the original 
condition of the German country people. (W. Vogt, Vorgesch. d. Bauernkrieges, 1 
f.) In the course of time, however, the nobility succeeded in turning the free 
peasants into bondmen for the most part, and the bondmen in turn into unfree in 
individual cases. The latter could be sold and given away like slaves. Only rarely 
had rural communities been able to obtain estates rights. In the later revolutionary 
region in southern Germany serfdom prevailed throughout, with interest, dues, 
levies and fronts, which were constantly increased. To the end the lords had also 
abused the new Roman law with its "Schelmenzunft" (the jurists of whom the old 
German law had known nothing). An example are the abbots of Kempten. 
(Zimmermann, Gesch. d. Bauernkr., pp. 15-26.) 

In principle, the feudal lord was entitled to the unrestricted disposal of the 
entire acquisition and the entire time of his servant. This was, as it were, mitigated 
and limited to certain taxes and levies. In the case of the death of a bonded peasant, 
for example, the feudal lord was actually entitled to the right of inheritance over his 
entire property. Out of this was formed an inheritance tax called Baulebung, 
Besthaupt, Todfall, etc., namely, the tax on the best horse, the best cow, and the 
like. This 
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Inheritance tax in Wirttemberg ranged from 10 to 15, but also up to 30 percent of 
the value of a farm. (Vogt, Borgesch. d. Bauernkr., 10.) Other taxes, some of which 
were of a very disgraceful nature for the peasant, were levied on all conceivable 
occasions; the war taxes were levied even in peacetime, quite apart from the fact 
that the infinitely numerous feuds of that time always took place at the expense of 
the "poor man" (as the peasant was very characteristically called) and with 
devastation of his property. Most troublesome of all, however, were the levies, the 
personal services of the peasant and his family, which could take up so much of his 
time that he almost had to steal the time to cultivate his own fields. 

The ultramontane Catholic priest and historian J. Janssen has endeavored to 
paint the situation of the medieval agrarian population of Germany in the most 
brilliant colors. (Gesch. d. deutschen Volks II, 411 ff.) He emphasizes that the 
peasant of that time had here and there made a certain expenditure and had let 
something go on the annual church consecration; also the villagers had no longer 
been so frugal as their forefathers. On the other hand, it is emphasized that the rural 
population of Pomerania, for example, was prosperous. In individual cases this may 
have been true. But it is always a very awkward thing to draw conclusions from the 
particular to the general. The reverse is true. How dreadfully miserable the economic 
conditions of the agricultural population of southern Germany must have been is 
best and irrefutably proved, among other things, by the enormous rate of interest 
customary there. Vogt says about this: "In most cases the farmer could not get along 
without foreign money: he needed it to buy seed corn for the fields, cattle for the 
stables, tools for the work. These loans, the repayment of which depended on a 
good harvest, were only granted against interest, and the latter had risen to the 
extreme. When one becomes acquainted with the downright hair-raising conditions 
of the medieval money economy, one understands how Luther and others 
condemned interest taking and usury as an ungodliness. To usury with money’, says 
Geiler von Kaisersberg, ‘is not to work, but to toil others in idleness.' The rate of 
interest exceeded all bounds. One not only reads of 30, even of 40 and 50 percent, 
but the legal interest rate in Regensburg, Augsburg, Vienna and elsewhere not 
infrequently even rose above 80 (86-2/3) percent. It is easy to imagine what interest 
the common man had to pay under such circumstances for his loans, which he 
usually received from Jews. This is a robbery and oppression of the poor man by 
the Jews,' wrote Schenk Erasmus zu Erpach in 1487, 'that it is no longer to be 
suffered and God have mercy. The usurers of the Jews have established themselves 
even in the smallest villages, and if they get five gulden 
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they take sixfold pledge, and take interest of interest, that the poor man comes for 
all that he hath.' "(p. 26.) From this it may be seen that the country folk were 
approaching complete bankruptcy. In contrast to this, it seems very strange if 
Janssen would like to make us believe that the peasant man at that time threw 
himself into the whirlpool of rebellion out of sheer pleasure and in pure exuberance. 

Descriptions of that time confirm the miserable situation of the South German 
country people of that period. Sebastian Miinzer writes in his "Kosmographia": "The 
virtuous state is that of the people who sit in the fields and in villages, farms, and 
vineyards, and are called Bawern, because they bawen the fields. These are for a 
bad and vile life. Each is separated from the other and lives for himself with his 
servants and cattle. Their houses are poor houses made of dung and wood, and 
covered with straw. Their food is black ruken bread, habor porridge, or boiled peas 
and lentils. Water and whey is almost their drink. A twilchgippe, two Buntschuch 
and a felt hat is their clothing. These people never rest. Early and late they are at 
work. They carry to the next barn to sell what they get from the fields and from the 
cattle, and buy what they need. They must often serve their masters through the 
year, cultivate the field, sow, cut the fruit and lead it to the sheepfold, cut wood and 
make graves. What such hard service brings in the poor people against their 
superiors, one has been well in short crazy years." (Wessely, Deutsch!. Lehrjahre 
1, 92.) Seb. Frank, in his "Weltbuch" of 1534, calls them "a very industrious people, 
hard-pressed and overburdened with taxes, interest, duties, a wild, deceitful, 
untamed people". (A. a. O.) 

Religion, which should have been a source of consolation to the "poor man," 
had likewise become to him a system of extortions, and its ministers real pests. 
Juan de Valdez, a brother of Charles V's secretary, a man well acquainted with 
German conditions, thus expresses himself: "This | well see, that one can hardly 
obtain anything from the servants of Christ without asking for money. The rich are 
buried in the church, the poor in the churchyard. The rich man can marry his blood 
relatives, but the poor man cannot. The rich man may eat meat during the fasts, the 
poor man may eat the much more expensive fish. The rich man can easily buy great 
indulgences, but not the poor man, for he lacks the money to pay. One would think 
that the kingdom of heaven is closed to those who have no money." (Seebohm, Era 
of the Protestant Revolution, 57.) - It is well known with what reluctance the country 
people paid the large and small tithes, especially the latter, to the priests. An English 
report, however, which also applies to firm-. 
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rural conditions, says: "They have their tenth part of all the com, meadows, pasture, grass, 
wood, colts, calves, lambs, pigs, geese, and chickens. Over and besides, the tenth part of 
every servant wages, wool, milk, honey, wax, cheese, butter; yea, and they look so narrowly 
after their profits that the poor wife must be countable to them for every tenth egg, or else 
she getteth not her rights at Easter and shall be taken as a heretic." (Op. Cit., 58.) - 

Under such circumstances the example of neighbouring Switzerland was of 
permanent influence for Southern Germany. We say, for southern Germany, 
because this part of the empire has always been the actual area of revolution and 
the scene of peasant unrest, and only a tendentious or quite perverse historiography 
could ever want to make Thuringia the starting point and center of the same. (To 
anticipate somewhat, the uprising broke out in Thuringia at the latest, was there least 
violent and most quickly suppressed, while it began in Swabia, raged most wildly in 
Franconia, was most merciful in the Elsatz, and lasted longest in the Alpine region. 
Here the insurgents showed victorious warfare and the most tenacious resistance 
until the summer of 1526). The example of the free Swiss peasants was always a 
picture to their brethren across the frontier of what they too could be. The frontier 
could not inhibit the ideas of liberty. It is partly due to these Swiss influences that so 
many uprisings of the South German peasantry began near the Swiss border. In the 
empire one spoke of "Schweizerei" or "Buberei" to indicate a dangerous social 
attitude. Warning voices were heard: "All Germany will become Switzerland," and a 
proverb went around: "And who meret Schweytz, but the gentlemen Geytz?" 

Political ideas came from Switzerland and Christian social and communist 
teachings from Bohemia. The Abbot Trithaim relates how a peasant once said, 
"What all may be gained by throwing out the Bundschuh, fortune must teach; but 
least of all we must be free like the Swiss, and also co-govern in spiritual matters 
like the Hussites." (V. 81.) Dr. Wilh. Vogt, in his excellent writing, "The Prehistory of 
the Peasant War," from which we shall often refer, and to which we herewith refer, 
has proved it at length, that Taborite doctrines, the "Bohemian poison," began to 
spread in Southern Germany very early in the 15th century. (V. 57-83.) 

John Hus wanted to lead the clergy back to the poverty and holy life of the 
first apostolic church. In doing so, he fell into the Wiklefitian heresy that the rightful 
possession of earthly goods depended on a person's subjective worthiness. He 
invoked 
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1 Cor. 3:21: "All things are yours." This includes the defense of Wiklef's phrases: 
"let no one be lord over a possession, let no one be a king, let no one be a bishop, 
if he be in mortal sin." Hus distinguished a threefold possession: that which is 
natural, that which is founded in civil law, and that which proceeds from grace and 
justice. It did not occur to him to want to make rule and authoritative power 
dependent on subjective worthiness, and to approve of indignation against power 
not so founded. He had a completely ideal conception and wanted to say that all 
actions of men only become moral through the guiding attitude; however, he did not 
say this, he rather spoke immensely dangerous words, which the wild Taborites 
then put into practice after a fine death. (Neander, Kirchgesch. 4, 818.) 

From this it is to be explained that the Zwickau, Minzer, and Bundschuh 
brothers spoke so much of "divine justice," and thus the motto of the latter is to be 
understood: "Nothing but divine justice!" According to divine justice, in their view, 
all property that had to be snatched from the wicked belonged to the righteous. 

In the middle of the 15th century Cardinal Julian wrote to Pope Eugene IV 
about the influence of Bohemian ideas in Germany: "These abuses and disorders 
arouse the hatred of the German people against the clergy, and if they are not 
stopped, it is to be feared that the people will attack the clergy after the example of 
the Hussites. Already open threats can be heard. All minds are in anxious 
expectation of what will be done, and it looks as if something very tragic will come 
of it. The poison they carry against us in their hearts is already manifest, and soon 
they will think they are doing God a service by abusing and plundering the clergy, 
as men equally hateful to God and man." (Gesch. d. Bauernkr., 32.) 

The Klingenberg Chronicle says: "So the Bohemians" (the Bohemian itinerant 
preachers) "had many rude people who were their secret patrons. - As in the same 
times one was almost inclined to dislike the priests, and the common people heard 
it all the better, they had the priests at their word, and how everyone should share 
his goods with the others, which would also have pleased and benefited many rude 
people. Thus was stirred up the old hatred which the peasants and the clergy have 
for one another." (V. 69.) 

In 1476 appeared a book written as early as 1438, "Reformation of the 
Emperor Sigismund." The author was Frederick Reiser, a preacher from the sect of 
the Winkels, the German Waldenses, who were close to the Taborites. Reiser had 
fallen into the hands of the heretic judges, who had cruelly burned him at Strasbourg 
in 1457. Emperor Sigismund had nothing to do with the book. 
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have. At that time, as later, the people in their distress involuntarily looked up to the 
emperor and they believed Sigismund to have had similar plans for reform. The book 
quickly went through several editions at the end of the 15th century: 1476, 1480, 
1484, 1490, and 1497, and was still published several times in the first quarter of 
the 16th century. Already from this its significant influence is recognizable. 

Reiser declares that a new order is needed. "If the great sleep," he continues, 
"the little ones must watch, that it must be done." "Attack it with the community, and 
boldly, without all ablan." "Let the spiritual and the temporal be separated in all 
ways." "The bishops shall take no more tax," "they shall serve God." "It is an 
unheard-of thing, that one must open (reveal) it to holy Christendom, the great 
injustice, so even goes for, that one is so honored before God, that he dares to say 
to one: "Thou art my own.* For let it be remembered that our Lord God suffered so 
grievously with his death and with his wounds for our sakes, that he might set us 
free and loose us from all bondage; and in this no man is exalted for another, 
because we are of the same estate in redemption and liberty, whether he be noble 
or base, rich or poor, great or small. He that is baptized and believeth, the same are 
numbered in Christ JEsu. Therefore let every man know who it is that saith unto his 
fellow Christians that he is not Christ, and is contrary to Christ; and all the 
commandments of God are lost upon him." To the nobleman who would not give 
liberty to his villeins, he said, one should "take it off and put it away altogether; but 
if it is a monastery that does not stand altogether off, one should destroy it 
altogether, which is a divine work." "But let it be known that neither wood nor field 
shall be put under any ban." "Item, one banishes also the waters, which shall stand 
free." "Now we see it well, as God hath ordained, it is not kept, and we are against 
it. There shall be sheer unreasonable beasts crying over us, saying: 'Pious and 
faithful Christians, let all great wrongs be laid to your hearts, while it is in time, ere 
God avenge it hardly!* " (v. 74-80.) 

Reiser thus hopes for a reorganization of things by the community, if 
necessary by force. One has called this book, which is completely permeated by the 
Bohemian spirit, the "trumpet of the Peasants’ War". 

Dr. G. Tumbiilt mentions another writing; it appeared by an unknown hand 
between 1500 and 1510. It, too, pays homage to Viklefitian ideas, emphasizes divine 
right over historical right, rejects serfdom, and declares that all have equal rights to 
water, forest, and pasture. Finally, it declares the community of goods to be a divine 
institution that has wrongfully gone out of existence. (The Anabaptists, p. 2.) 
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A report from the 15th century says: "What immeasurable wickedness, 
mischievousness, and trickery the Beckgart and Lollhart and the angle preachers 
do before the Beham Forest, | will not write of at this time, for it requires more to 
write than a bible contains. And the trafficers and angle preachers are almost many 
before the Behamer forest, especially around Eger and in the Voigt country." 
"Likewise at Ulm and before in the Schwartzwald and Wirtemberg Lande are over 
the masses much Lollhart, Beckhart, and Begein, of whom much evil is said to be 
done, with unchastity and other Buberei." (V. 69.) 

These Lollhart and Beckhart, these Bohemian itinerant preachers, are in part 
the spiritual fathers and generators of the Red preachers, the swarming spirits, and 
the popular orators whom, to our astonishment, we see suddenly appearing 
everywhere during the peasant unrest, and who swung out to become leaders of 
the insurrectionists. They had long been present, but had been compelled to pursue 
their efficacy with all secrecy, and came, as diseases come from neglect, and from 
corrupted juices. The popular orators, who often could neither read nor write, were 
able to influence the excited masses through their natural eloquence and their 
communist fanaticism. 

In Anabaptism one finds many Taborite ideas again. The Anabaptists are said 
to have broken up into 40 different directions. A part of them represented not only 
revolutionary, but downright communist principles. They, as spiritual theologians, 
placed inner revelation above the Bible word, left much room for subjective 
arbitrariness, and saw the Millennium coming on earth through the introduction of 
community of goods. In St. Gall, before the last Peasant War, the Anabaptists were 
so numerous that on Sundays and feast days one could not go anywhere without 
encountering citizens and peasants who listened to them. In Waldshut the 
Anabaptist Balthasar Hubmaier, a friend of Muenzer, when he returned from his 
asylum in Switzerland in 1524, was received "with drums, pipes, and horns, as if he 
were the emperor himself," for he and his kind "tickled the peasants with their cries 
against the rich and the rulers." Andreas Lettsch says that, if we look at it rightly, Dr. 
Balthasar was the originator and instigator of the whole Peasants' War. Muenzer, 
as is well known, had imbibed the Taborite spirit at its source in Prague. A smaller 
Munzer, Michael Gaismair, the bellicose Tyrolean peasant leader, demanded in the 
Tyrolean provincial order the "extermination of all godless people who persecute the 
eternal word of God, weigh down the common man and prevent the common 
benefit"; furthermore, that "all ramparts in the towns, likewise all castles and 
fortifications in the country shall be spoken down and shall never stand, 
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but villages, so that the difference of the people (ceases) and all be equal in the 
country". (Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. 2, 148.) People of this kind, who had long before 
preached the Christian social gospel in Germany, gave to the uprising of 1525 not 
only the program, but also, as soon as they could interfere, the religious coloring. In 
places where the bishops in the Alpine region had bloodily persecuted and driven 
away righteous Lutheran preachers, these spirits of subversion crept in secretly in 
their stead. They were as hostile to Luther and his teaching as ever they were to the 
papists, as a purposeful socialist still is to this day. - 

If we now disregard the Swiss and the Grisons, the revolt against the usurious 
Jews of the city of Worms, Anno 1431, was the beginning of the peasant revolts in 
the German Empire. At that time voices were heard saying, "If the Council (at Basle) 
does not take care, it is to be feared that all these German peasants will take the 
side of the Hussites." (v. 85.) The peasants said, "that they should unite in bands, 
and make a covenant, and have their own banner, by which they might know what 
state they were, and what they wished to gain by gathering together." (V. 88.) 

Then, at the time when the Grisons threw off the lord's yoke, a dispute arose 
in the vicinity, in the Algau, between the prince abbots of Kempten and their 
peasants, which began in 1423 and only came to an end around 1492, and only 
temporarily at that. Zimmermann describes in detail how the abbots deprived the 
free peasants of Kempten of their freedom by all kinds of practices, by open perjury. 
(G. d. Bkr., 15-26.) In 1468 the peasants in Alsace had thrown up the Bundschuh 
and swore, "they wanted to be enemies of all the world." Germans and Slavs fought 
together in the eastern Alps; the former claimed the "old justice," the latter the "old 
right" (strara pravda), in 1462 the Salzburgers and in 1478 the Carinthians. The latter 
claimed ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction, "wanting also to set and depose 
parish priests and priests". "It was thought that they were all nonsensical, and that 
there was no devil in hell." In 1503 an unsuccessful uprising of the Carniolans took 
place. 

The country of Wuerzburg had, according to a report about the year 1443, 
"come into great poverty through bad government, through manifold taxes, duties, 
feuds, enmity, war, fire, murder, imprisonment, and the like", because "war, burning, 
robbing, strangling, catching, stoking, pegging, valuing was much and more violent 
than before". (Z., G. d. Bkr., 8.) The ignominious corruption of the clergy had become 
an object of general ridicule. The powerful bishops of Wuerzburg, who called 
themselves duke in Franconia, lived quite unspiritually in oriental luxury with their 
mistresses and bastards, while the impoverished people were starving. Then in 1476 
Hans Behaim, ins- 
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commonly called the little pipe-man. At Niklashausen "the holy youth" burned his 
pipe with the declaration: the holy virgin had appeared to him with the command to 
proclaim a new kingdom of God, without servants, without tithes, without taxes, 
without levies, without beasts-with free woods, free meadows, and free water. "The 
princes, ecclesiastical and secular, even earls and knights, have so much; if the 
commonwealth had that, we should all have equal enough." "It comes to this, that 
the princes and lords must still work for a day's wages." From far away, from the 
neighboring countries, from Bavaria, Swabia, Alsace, Hesse, and Saxony, people 
flocked to him. 30,000 camped around him. They came drawn with banners and 
singing seditious songs. Boehm at last called upon his male followers to appear 
before him armed on a certain day. Before doing so, however, the bishop had him 
picked up and taken to Wuerzburg. His followers made an unsuccessful attempt to 
free him; they were dispersed, and Hans Bohm had to die a fiery death. 

In 1486 "there was also a Bavarian uprising. The peasants rose up and did 
not want to give the clergy any more than the tithes," etc. (v. 110). 

The Bishop of Augsburg had to settle a peasant revolt in his territory in 1490. 
Various Bundschuh conspiracies were discovered elsewhere in the next few years: 
in 1493 at Schlettstadt in Alsace, where the peasants demanded, among other 
things, the abolition of the monasteries and the abolition of auricular confession; in 
1502 in Bruchsal, in 1502 in Speyer. The ideas of the conspirators had a religious 
and enthusiastic element. Every day each one was to pray five Our Fathers and 
Avemaries, and the field cry was to be, "Our Lady!" They probably said, as if they 
had a divine mission to do so, "We are the peasants who punish the nobles." A 
shibboleth of the Bundschuh brothers was that one of them asked, "Loset, what is 
this creature?" The corresponding answer was, "We may not recover for priests and 
nobles!" In 1491 the peasants of Kempten Abbey gathered against their abbot. 

In the Black Forest, a former soldier, Jost Fritz, was "the right originalacher" 
of the Getzeimbund. His last residence was in 1512 in the village of Lehen near 
Freiburg. Wandering secretly about the country, he spoke of "divine justice," and so 
sweetly did he advance his cause that every one of his hearers "meant to be blessed 
and rich from that hour on. He also set forth 14 Articles of Confederation, in which 
one can already recognize the 12 Swabian Articles. He demanded: abolition of 
interest, free fishing and bird-catching, wood, forest, pasture, and the like. He also 
declared, just as it happened later in the 12 articles, the willingness to prove his 
demands with the Scriptures and to only want to hold on to those that everyone can 
understand. 
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as divine, right and proper. This widespread conspiracy was also betrayed before its 
time. The city of Freiburg intervened, the leaders were seized one by one and 
beheaded. Jost Fritz escaped to Switzerland. 

That these conspiracies were no small matter is attested to by Emperor 
Maximilian | in a letter to the Frankfurt Council, in which he says that the peasantry 
wanted to gather "all along the Rhine with alliances against each other against the 
clergy and the nobility". The conspirators claimed that the Bundschuh went down to 
Cologne! 

That the sword of justice, which was diligently used, was not able to strike the 
rebellious spirit in the common people, is evident from the fact that already after some 
months new riots arose in Rastatt. 

Against the dissolute Duke Ulrich, the "poor Konrad" was formed in 
Wirttemberg. We are speaking of familiar things. The Swabian peasants themselves 
did not really know what they wanted, only that it should be different. What is peculiar 
is the radicalism that was expressed here: "there must be equality; the rich rogues 
must share with the poor. Poor Kunz" wanted "to make all things common, to eat, 
drink and otherwise share with all those who have more than they do, or even to take, 
and to beat to death those who do not tolerate it. Only with the help of the Swabian 
Confederation was Ulrich able to become master of the land again. The "poor Kunz" 
ended 1514 in Schorndorf on the blood scaffold. Since nowhere did anyone think of 
dismissing the complaints of the people, the fire continued to smolder under the ashes 
everywhere, only to flare up again terribly several years later. In addition, as time went 
on, the outrages became more and more serious and bloody. The Cheesemongers 
of West Friesland rose up in 1491 and took the city of Alkmaar. The governor Albrecht 
of Saxony had to struggle with them for a long time before he succeeded in subduing 
them. Far wilder, however, were the uprisings of the Alpine peasants in 1515, in the 
Windische Mark, and of the Kuruczen in 1514 in Hungary. 

The peasants of Carniola, Carinthia and Styria, after "their unsuccessful 
individual uprisings in the previous century, had now founded the "Windische Bund" 
in the manner of the Swiss Confederates, Anno 1515. Each country had its own army. 
The Salzburgers alone brought together 80,000 men. The revenge campaign lasted 
from spring to autumn. There came a time when, as one nobleman put it, "the lords 
would rather have been peasants". The nobles were slain with their wives and 
children, and their towering hoards of robbers were completely smashed. It was not 
until the following year that the authorities, with the aid of foreign mercenaries, were 
able to force the rebels. In the process Carniola was so devastated that it was 
completely impoverished for a long time. 
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An uprising of the serfs in neighboring Hungary the year before, called the 
Kuruczen War, finds in its bloodshed and in other atrocities at most a historical page 
in the Jacquerie. The fury of the Kurucs went so far that they impaled prelates and 
nobles, even the bishop of Chonad in his habit. They had sworn death to all the 
nobility, and had actually killed 400 of them. Of the 14 bishops only one was to 
remain. In this uproar 70,000 people lost their lives. (Seckend. 2, 7. Zimm. 113 f.) 

Thus we have arrived at the threshold of the Age of Reformation. The 
awareness of the danger that threatened the empire on the part of the "poor man" 
was general at that time. In 1502, at the Diet of Gelnhausen, the princes openly 
declared that "he was so noticeably burdened with levies, services, taxes, 
ecclesiastical courts, and other burdens that he would not be able to suffer in the 
long run". (Z. 128.) The misery of the peasants was so obvious that princes like 
Frederick the Wise and other noblemen felt that their consciences were burdened 
by it. But no one knew how to attack the matter. One did not get beyond petty 
whining. Not even a proposal for the improvement of the situation of the agricultural 
population could be put forward. The imperial estates implored the emperor to take 
to heart what was now stirring in the minds of the people and to remedy the 
grievances. But even if the emperor's power in the empire had not been a shadow, 
and the Habsburgs had also provided for other things than their domestic power, 
they still had their hands full even in their own territories. The empire lacked the 
necessary central leadership. Of the hundreds of sovereign dominions, none was 
willing to voluntarily sacrifice even the least of their well-acquired rights - in the 
course of time, all measures of force had been transformed into such rights. On the 
other hand, even the certain prospect of a general peasant revolt in the empire was 
not able to induce the imperial estates to take up the necessary common arms. 
Proposals to this effect were rejected with the remark that this would only embitter 
the peasant in his "wild spirit". As the empire was unable to do anything, the common 
danger forced the southern German secular and ecclesiastical lords in 1488 to form 
a protective alliance under the name of the "Swabian League," the purpose of which 
was thus stated in a proclamation: "Since in Swabia and over the whole realm there 
are uprisings and rebellions among the feudatories and the poor people, who raise 
the Bundschuh and other signs against the supremacy of their ancestral lords and 
regents, in order to destroy all nobles and respectable people, the noble orders of 
knighthood have ver- 
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against every attempt of the common man." (F. Seebohm, The Era of the Prot. 
Revolution. Revolution, 64.) Thus things stood in the German empire even before 
Luther saw the light of day. Everybody had the feeling that in Southern Germany 
force must and would decide in the last instance. The people believed that this 
dreaded thing would be revealed in signs and miracles; the astrologers wanted to 
read it in the stars. The Lutheran Church Reformation was no longer able to change 
this, hardly that it should have diverted the eyes of Southern Germany from the 
social question for a year or two. In 1517. a great conspiracy was discovered in 
Baden; in 1520 the rebellious Tyrolean peasants even captured the city of Brixen. 
In 1522. the Bundschuh was carried about in the Hegau with the motto: "He who 
wants to be free, follow this sunshine." In 1524 there were disturbances in the 
territory of the Bishop of Bamberg, which spread to the territory of Ansbach and 
Nuremberg, and could only be quieted with great difficulty. The instigators of this riot 
were proved to be Anabaptists. (Z., G. d. Bkr. 209.) Revolutionary apostles went 
from place to place, pamphlets buzzed through the country. From a sample may be 
discerned the spirit which spoke from these sheets, "Verily they stretch obedience 
too far. ... In what code hath God, their Lord, given them such power, that we poor 
must build their goods to them for bondage, and that only in fair weather, but in rainy 
weather should let our poverty's earned bloody sweat spoil in the field? God, in his 
justice, will not tolerate this dreadful Babylonian prison, that we poor should be 
driven to mow and hay their meadows, to build the fields, to sow the flax in them, to 
gather it out again, to riffle, to grate, to wash, to break and to spin, to pick peas, to 
break carrots and asparagus. Help God, where is the wailer ever heard? They 
estimate and tear the marrow out of the legs of the poor, and we must pay interest 
on that. Where are the engravers and racers, the gamblers and banqueters, who 
are fuller than dogs that vomit? In addition, we poor people must give them taxes, 
interest, and royalties, and the poor should have neither bread, salt, nor lard at 
home, along with their wives and small, uneducated children. Where are they with 
their fiefdom and main right (building life, death)? Cursed be their life of shame and 
their right of robbery! Where are the tyrants and the despicable, who appropriate to 
themselves taxes, customs, and surcharges, and who dispose of them in such a 
shameful and blasphemous way, and who unvalue them, when all of them should 
go into the common treasury and serve the country; and that no one should oppose 
them, or even that they should go quickly with them, as with a treacherous boy, to 
pegging, beheading, and quartering; there is less mercy than with an angry dog. 
hath God given them such power, in which 
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Kappenzippel is it not written? Yes, their power is from God, but in such a way that 
they themselves are the devil's mercenaries and Satanas their captain. Only with 
these Moabs and Behemoths far behind and far away, is God's highest good 
pleasure." (Z. 127.) - 

The long-awaited general uprising of the peasantry of southern Germany 
began in the summer of 1524 on the Swiss border. In the following year the whole 
of the old revolutionary region was drawn into it: Algau, Swabia, Baden, Alsace, 
Franconia, and the whole Alpine region. Only in the north did it go beyond its old 
borders, into Thuringia. 

The accusation that the Lutheran Reformation caused this peasant revolt can 
only be made by someone who knows nothing about its history. Even the Romans 
are beginning to realize this. The ultramontane Janssen must admit that the great 
social revolution of 1525 was not first caused by the writings and teachings of Luther. 
He says: "The frequent revolts which took place during the fifteenth and in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century show clearly that the great social revolution which 
in 1525 shook almost all regions of the empire from the Alps to the Baltic Sea was 
not first caused by the sermons and writings of the German religious innovators. 
Even without the appearance of Luther and his followers, the "dissatisfied and 
everywhere difficult mind of the common man" in town and country would have 
aroused new uprisings and indignations, as was already worried about in 1517 at 
the Diet of Mainz. But its character of generality and of ‘inhuman awfulness' the 
social revolution received only from the conditions of the people created or 
developed by the religious turmoil." (Jayssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes seit d. 
Ausg. d. Mittelalters. 3rd ed. Freiburg 1878, Il, 409.) Janssen thus drops as 
untenable the old charge that the Reformation was the cause of the insurrection; on 
the other hand, he asserts that it made the insurrection "general" and "especially 
cruel." The proof, of course, he owes. If Luther's Reformation had been conducive 
to the spread of the insurrection, how did it come about that the country where 
Luther's teaching had, however, penetrated into the people, the actual electoral 
district of Saxony, remained almost quiet, and that without the sovereign having to 
resort, as the Bavarian dukes did, to the means of immediately stifling in blood every 
free-minded voice that arose? How did it come about that regions which neither 
before nor then nor later wanted to know of Luther's teaching and remained loyal to 
the Pope, plunged into the wildest revolt? 

However, according to Janssen, so that we may also consider this charge of 
his right now, the Lutheran Reformation also gave the uprising its "inhuman 
awfulness". He refers later 
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on the destruction of monasteries. This is to justify this assertion Wohl. He says that 
Luther had previously railed against the monasteries, and that afterwards the 
peasants destroyed them. It is true, Luther, as reformer of the Church, had to speak 
against the monasteries, those strongholds of the antichrist Papacy. But the 
monasteries were even more than fortresses of Rome. They had a dual nature; they 
were also strongholds of the peasantry. The abbots were often sovereign lords of 
the surrounding country. Every monastery almost had its bonded peasants, on 
whose sweat the monks fed. Luther attacked the monasteries as spiritual bulwarks 
of the papacy, but the peasants as bodily strongholds of the "poor man." Even before 
the Reformation, monasteries were destroyed during peasant revolts in England for 
this reason. The Alsatian friars, pious Catholics though they were, nevertheless 
demanded the abolition of the monasteries. (Cf. v. 115.) The bishops and monastic 
lords sometimes surpassed the Junkers in tyranny, as the example of the abbots of 
Kempten and Ochsenhausen and the archbishops of Salzburg proves. (Cf. lines 15- 
21; 530-540; 773-782; 788 f.) In general the German Peasant War was not so cruelly 
conducted on the part of the "poor man" as in other countries-but very cruelly on the 
part of the victors. And there, too, as is well known, it was the three great princes, 
inclined to the Gospel, who distinguished themselves in this terrible time by special 
mildness, namely, the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and Louis V. of 
the Palatinate, to whom one may add his brother, the Bishop of Speyer. On the other 
hand, it was precisely the Catholic bishops and princes who truly behaved like devils 
in human form after they had become masters with the help of those princes of the 
rebellion. The false Guise, Anton of Lorraine, had 20,000 peasants, who had 
surrendered to him in loyalty and faith, simply massacred at Alsace-Zabern, after 
they had rendered themselves defenseless, and not long after 4000 more. (Janssen 
IV, 316.) He had all Protestant preachers put to death whom he could get hold of. 
Because of the cruel exercise of his punitive power, Truchsess Georg von Waldburg 
was given the name "Peasant Jérg. What is reported of his rage borders on the 
unbelievable. In these footsteps walked George of Saxony and at last especially the 
scheming axe-bearer Casimir of Ansbach-Bayreuth. Most disgraceful, however, has 
been the cruel vindictiveness of the South German bishops. They had fled cowardly. 
In the retinue of the Count Palatine they returned to their lands. The Bishop of 
Wuerzburg went about like an executioner, and with executioners, in his district, and 
feasted his eyes on 269 beheadings. The rampage of the Archbishop of Trier at 
Pfeddersheim is well known. 
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The Lutheran Reformation did not aggravate the peasant question, nor did it 
give any "impetus" to the uprising, but, as much as was in it, it tried to guide it along 
the right paths, admittedly not everywhere with success, as we shall see further on. 
Vogt thus states: "If it has often been asserted that the Reformation aggravated the 
peasant question, the prehistory of the Peasant War teaches that an aggravation 
was hardly possible, but at the same time that this question could no longer be 
solved at all by gentle means. Social orders of such magnitude have never been 
changed without violence." (V., Preface.) - 

The peasants of Stthlingen were prompted to revolt on St. John's Day 1524 
by the general complaints of the peasantry, which were compounded by a 
particularly tyrannical government and poor harvests. This was the beginning of the 
Peasants' War. They themselves declared that "they were not evangelical, nor had 
they gathered together for the sake of the Gospel." Soon, however, this movement, 
which spread in the neighbourhood of Swabia, acquired a religious colouring from 
Switzerland. The insurgents called themselves the "Christian" or the "Protestant 
Brotherhood." At that time the words "Christian" and "Gospel" were abused in the 
same way as the French revolutionaries in the 18th century abused the words 
"liberty, equality and fraternity". The peasants took a firm stand at Ermatingen on 
the lake. The lords were afraid to attack them with their small force. So they resorted 
to negotiation, since the peasants had promised to keep quiet until their cause was 
settled by law. The peasants, who were reluctant to take up the spears, hoped very 
much from their warlike demonstrations and negotiations. The authorities, however, 
did not mean it sincerely with them. The imperial administrator, Archduke Ferdinand, 
wished to have them faithlessly raided in January, 1525. (Z. 225.) But the power to 
do so was lacking. So they continued to stall the peasants. Leonhard von Eck, the 
Bavarian chancellor, was the head of the Swabian League, as Truchsess was the 
arm. He wrote to his lord on the 15th of February, that is, during the negotiations, 
"We will stall these villains until our war-people arrive. Then we will fall in with them, 
and act with earnestness against them" (line 239); and on February 22: "The 
peasants shall be punished according to necessity, as soon as God gives us 
"fortune and blessing against the senseless man of Teviel" (Duke Ulrich, who was 
then making an attempt to regain his country)." (Z. 259.) Of the Ulm Federal Council 
it is said, "They teased the peasants with words as long as they could, and in the 
meantime prepared to resist." (Z. 269.) 

It was around this time that the 12 Articles of the Swabian Peasantry 
appeared, which became a kind of fundamental law of the insurgents, and the 
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have supplanted numerous "articles" of other landscapes from before and later. 
They contain nothing that could be traced back to Luther's teaching. The mixture of 
secular and ecclesiastical rights that was manifested in them was at home 
everywhere, except in Wittenberg. 

The first demand, to be able to elect preachers, is the assertion of an ancient 
right which the Frisians had preserved and the Carinthians had demanded in 1478, 
and which is also demanded in the "Reformation of King Sigmund". The demand for 
the free Gospel was also a very important one in a region where the heretical judges 
had been hiding for years and the bishops had formally conspired to keep the 
Gospel away from their borders with fire and sword. Sword from their borders, very 
natural. The more distant desires about tithes, serfdom, freedom of hunting, fishing, 
and forestry, levies, duties, arbitrary punishments, unjust possession of common 
meadows and fields, as about death, had been the age-old demands of the "poor 
man" for centuries. Even the appeal to God's word: "We want to desist from it, as 
soon as one explains to us with the scripture that they would not be according to 
the word of God", is absolutely Bundschuhmanier after the processes of Jost Fritz 
and old Christian-Germanic way. 

A furrier from Memmingen, Sebastian Lotzer, is said to have compiled the 12 
articles; behind him, however, stood the local preacher, Christoph Schappeler, a 
Swiss and a friend of Zwingli, who provided the spiritual dressing, which consisted 
of a nonsensical accumulation of Bible verses, and from whom are probably also 
the introduction and conclusion, which were added later. Schappeler was 
reproached for the way he expressed himself in the course of the Peasants’ War, 
namely, that the work to which he had called the peasants was not yet finished, that 
it was not enough to devastate monasteries; they must also tear the golden rings 
from the necks of the rich and overthrow the castles from the mountains. 

Although, as everyone had to admit and as Luther did, even Melanchthon, 
some of the wishes of the peasants were right and proper, Luther was very annoyed 
that in these articles earthly wishes were listed as divine right. He called out to the 
peasants: "Do not believe all kinds of spirits and preachers, now that the wicked 
Satan has awakened many savage evil spirits and murderous prophets under the 
name of the Gospel and has filled the world with them. - You bear the name of God 
and call yourselves a Christian group and association and pretend that you want to 
act according to divine law. Well then, you also know that God's name, word and 
title are not to be used in vain or uselessly, Exodus 20:7, 8. Here the text stands 
bright and clear, which concerns you as well as all men, and, regardless of your 
great multitude, justice and terror, threatens you with his wrath as well as us and all 
men. 
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others." (XVI, 51.) "The chapters of Scripture, which your lying preacher and false 
prophet has smeared in the margin, do not help you, but are against you." (66.) 

Since Luther possessed in an exceptional measure the gift of discerning 
spirits, he not only met it with the judgment: "The one who has put up your articles 
is not a pious, honest man, it will be a red prophet, for instance" (62), but also in the 
fact that he suspected that these articles were offered by the movement people of 
the peasants "only for color and appearance" (46), behind which a much more 
radical attitude and quite different desires than the at least moderate ones of the 12 
articles would emerge. - 

It is now necessary to distinguish the following four periods in these peasant 
unrest: |. The period of negotiations from St. John's Day, 1524, to the outbreak of 
violence on March 30, 1525. In this period the 12 Articles were published in March, 
1525. This was the time of the negotiations. While they were going on, the outlawed 
Duke Ulrich of Wurttemberg made an unsuccessful attempt with Swiss mercenaries 
to regain his land in February 1525. He also counted on the support of the peasants. 
But the peasants, who expected much from their negotiations and distrusted the 
Duke because of "poor Konrad", left him to his own devices; he was then also left in 
the lurch by the Swiss, so that the "warlike carnival", hardly begun, was already over. 
In February the peasants set up the 12 Swabian articles. Il. The period from the 
breaking off of the negotiations to May 12. During these six weeks, except for two 
small meetings on April 2 at Leipheim and on April 11 at Wurzach, which decided 
nothing, the peasant cause was everywhere victorious. Leonhard von Eck wrote on 
April 26: "The war is not over; rather | fear that it has just now begun in earnest." 
Truchsess, the commander of the Swabian League, who could lead only a few 
troops into the field, as the Emperor had taken all available mercenaries with him to 
Italy against Francis |. After the meeting at Wurzach, Truchsess was surrounded by 
the skilled fighting masses of the lake peasants, and when, in addition, the 
lansquenets, who were peasants' sons, became mutinous, he was forced to 
conclude the Treaty of Weingarten (near Lake Constance) on the basis of the 12 
Articles, on April 22, while elsewhere, as if in an instant, all of Swabia, Baden, 
Alsace, Franconia, and the imperial cities were drawn into the uprising. About this 
time the Alpine countries also revolted. The Tyroleans held Ferdinand, the imperial 
administrator, firmly and as good as captive; he complained that he might be 
attacked every day at Innsbruck. He saw himself compelled to concede to the 
insurgents their justices. In Thuringia, too, Minzer, made bold by these successes, 
now undertook his raid. In 
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This period was marked by the Bloody Dance of Weinsberg (April 17), the beginning 
of the siege of Wurzburg, and the opening of the Peasants’ Parliament in Heilbronn 
to draft a reform of the empire. The revolt reached its climax, and threatened to carry 
away other countries hitherto uninvolved. The princes were rigid with terror at the 
general apostasy; never was their situation so dangerous. 

In this period D. Luther is on April 16, "when he had preached early in 
Wittenberg on Easter Day, after noon travelled from there to Mansfeld and visited 
Eisleben, Stolberg, Nordhausen, Erfurt, Weimar, Orlamiinde, Kahla and Jena, there 
with preaching and exhortation to control the rebellion; but in his absence Duke 
Frederick departed with death to Lochau, Wednesday after Jubilate (10. May) buried 
at Wittenberg, therefore M. Luther hurriedly arrived again the Saturday after 
Misericordias Domini (May 6) at Wittenberg and preached the Sunday Jubilate." 
(Report Aurifaber's. Luther's W. XVI, 158.) In addition to this, the afflicted man wrote 
at this time the "Exhortation to Peace" on the 12 Articles, then: "Treaty between the 
Confederation of Swabia and the Peasants of Lake Constance," in which the honest 
Luther expresses his joy at the Treaty of Weingarten; further, his letter to D. Ruhel 
on May 4, 1525, in which he exhorts the Count of Mansfeld to energetic intervention 
against the rebellion, and probably still on the journey, at any rate at the beginning 
of May, his booklet: "Wider die rauberischen und mérderischen Rotten der Bauern" 
("Against the robber and murderous mobs of the peasants"), in which he calls for this 
in general. 

lll. The three weeks from May 12 to June 2. In these few days the decisive 
battles against the peasants were fought everywhere on the theatre of war, with the 
exception of the Alpine region. On May 12, the Swabians were defeated between 
Sindelfingen and Bdblingen, near Stuttgart; on May 15, the Thuringians were 
defeated at Frankenhausen; on May 17, there was the slaughter at Alsace-Habern; 
and on June 2, the defeat of the Franks at K6nigshdfen, 

IV. The time of lesser battles in the empire, of blood courts everywhere and 
of battles in the Alps. During this period the peasants in Styria, in Salzburg, and in 
the Tyrol still won one victory after another, until at last, in the summer of 1526, 
Frundsberg and Salm, with two veritable armies, succeeded in pushing the 
belligerent GeiBmayr across the Tyrolean frontier into the Venetian, and thus put an 
end to the great German Peasant War. - 

From this it is evident that Luther stood forth boldly in the most perilous days, 
when the princes were hares and scarcely dared to take up arms. One sees in him 
neither a wavering nor a change of heart, which his enemies would like to impute to 
him. The separation from 
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Law and Gospel, according to which he always well separated worldly and spiritual 
things, was one of the basic concepts of his theological thinking, quite in contrast to 
the enthusiasts who confused the two. When Hutten and Sickingen in 1522 planned 
a reform of the Empire on the part of the knighthood, and would have been only too 
glad to draw him into their interest also, by holding out to him the prospect of how 
they might break the way for the Gospel by their sword, his rejection of them left 
nothing to be desired in decisiveness. "| do not wish," he wrote of it to Spalatin, "that 
the Gospel should be advocated by violence and bloodshed. By the Word the world 
has been overcome, by the Word the Church is preserved, by the Word she will be 
restored, and the Antichrist will fall without violence." 

Luther kept away from any political connection and trusted in the power of the 
divine word; this would also correct worldly evils without rumor and sword. He 
considered the rebellious spirit and any outrage to be a grave sin - and in this he 
always remained absolutely consistent - any outrage, be it on the part of the nobility, 
the peasants or the princes. His cause stood on quite a different foundation than on 
princely power or popular favor. It was precisely for this reason that Muenzer and 
his comrades were so hostile to him; they showered upon him immoderate diatribes, 
for they knew in advance that they had nothing to hope from him for their ideas of 
overthrow, that they would find in him their most dangerous opponent. This could 
easily be proved from Minzer's speeches. 

Luther was and remained the same strong man of faith even in these difficult 
days, he proved himself to be a servant of God in turmoil, 2 Cor. 6, 5; as a faithful 
Eckart he not only warned his people imploringly of rebellious sentiments and the 
great danger lying therein, but repeatedly threw himself against the tumults in his 
own person. When, in 1522, he expressed his fear that, if the princes did not become 
more understanding, "such a tumult would arise against princes and authorities that 
would destroy the whole of Germany, for that is how the matter appears to me; the 
people are everywhere upset and have eyes, and methinks | see Germany 
swimming in its own blood," he was only saying publicly what all reasonable people 
had long since thought. Only no one knew quite how the coming disaster was to be 
averted. The faithful Luther truly did not lack his part. While still at the Wartburg he 
wrote a treatise, which he published in 1522: "Faithful Exhortation to All Christians 
to Beware of Sedition," in which the following truly classic sentences are found: 
"Sedition has no reason, and commonly befalls the innocent more than the guilty. 
Therefore no sedition is right, no matter how right it may be. 
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and more harm than good always follows from it. | hold and will always hold with the 
part that is in rebellion, as unjust a thing as it ever is, and against the part that is in 
rebellion, as just a thing as it ever is, so that rebellion cannot come without innocent 
blood or harm. Third, sedition is forbidden by God. - Now sedition is nothing else 
than judging and avenging oneself. This God cannot suffer, therefore it is not 
possible that sedition should not make the thing much worse, because it is Against 
God, and God is not with it." (X, 365.) To these principles he remained steadfast. - 
In the following year appeared the treatise, "Von der weltlichen Obrigkeit, inwieweit 
man ihr Gehorsam schuldig sei," in which he clearly set forth the difference between 
the secular and the spiritual right, and exhorted them to separate sharply. (X, 377.) 
This writing, as is well known, was a favorite of the noble Elector Frederick of Saxony. 

Luther did not stop at writing, however. The Zwickau celestial prophets 
troubled Wittenberg in 1521. They were dangerous people who had gathered 
weapons in Zwickau. According to their "revelations," not only was the church to be 
reformed by a greater man than Luther, but the whole secular order was to be 
transformed, all the clergy slain, all the ungodly exterminated. Luther was never more 
heroic than when, renouncing the protection of his sovereign, and defying ban and 
guard, he threw himself upon these revolutionary enthusiasts, and preached their 
Taborite ideas from Wittenberg. Threatening and scolding, the Zwickauers left the 
city, near which their spirit no longer appeared. 

He also admonished his mild sovereign, when MUunzer preached gross 
sedition, that he as prince should "ward off such mischief and forestall the uproar. 
This firebrand at least had to vacate Electoral Saxon territory. He also did not miss 
a warning against Munzer to the Muhlhauser. When he received the 12 articles, 
bloodshed had not yet occurred, at least not to his knowledge. He spoke the harshest 
words to the tyrants and the vicious princes of the church: "You must become 
different! And if | had a mind to revenge myself on you, | would now fist,laugh, and 
watch the peasants, or strike at them; but there let my God keep me for, as 
heretofore." (XVI, 48.) "Now, if you are yet to be advised, dear sirs, give way a little, 
for God's sake, to wrath. Let a drunken man give way to a cartload of hay." (XVI, 49.) 

To the peasants, on the other hand, he called out that they should not insist 
on their power and should not refer to injustices done to them, but should see to it 
that they kept a good conscience. "Yea, say ye, the authorities are too wicked and 
unpleasant, because they will not leave the gospel, and press us too much with 
temporal goods, and 
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...So they do corrupt us body and soul. | answer: The fact that the authorities are evil 
does not excuse either riot or rebellion. (XVI, 52.) To be one's own judge, to avenge 
oneself, and not to suffer injustice, is not only contrary to Christian right, but also to 
natural right and equity. "Suffering, suffering, cross, cross, is the Christian right, of 
that and no other." (56.) 

Luther therefore advised both parties to settle. The lords should "take in the 
splendor and stop the spending, so that a poor man could also keep something," 
and the peasants should desist from their enthusiasm and from their lofty plans. 

Luther's sovereign had acted in this way. Duke John, on the instructions of his 
brother, had not only written graciously to the peasants in his territory, but had also 
let off so much of the tithe that his and his brother's income became very small and 
he did not know how he was to maintain his credit; in return, his country also 
remained quiet. Philip of Hesse acted in this way, pledging to his estates that he 
would not impose any new burdens on the peasants, who swore to live and die by 
their sovereign. 

Elsewhere, however, Luther's advice applied nothing. Erasmus says: "The 
pope and the princes treated the people like market cattle." Leonhard von Eck 
betrayed and sold the peasants. He conducted the negotiations with an insincere 
mind. Thus he allowed the peasants, in their simplicity, to talk of a court of arbitration, 
and to propose as assessors of the same, besides the imperial administrator 
Ferdinand, Luther and Melanchthon, and only waited for the hour of revenge as soon 
as his reinforcements arrived. Nor did the peasants hear from Luther. They had seen 
through the deceit of the Swabian League. Violence had already broken out in the 
meantime. The revolutionary men and the prophets of murder ruled over the 
marauding masses, who were quite intoxicated with their successes. The peasant 
was master of the land; for the time being no one was able to resist him. Now Minzer 
also ventured out of his hiding-place to win over the sturdy Mansfeld miners. It 
seemed as if victory was certain for the peasants. Frederick the Wise wrote to his 
brother: "If God will have it so, then it will go out so that the common man shall rule. 
But if it is not his divine will, and if it is not undertaken for his praise, it will soon be 
otherwise." (XVI, 111.) He had before expressed: he had hitherto been an elector, 
well provided with chariots and horses; if God should take these from him, he would 
henceforth go on foot, and submit himself and his own to God, on whose will and 
protection he wholly relied. - 

Then Luther decided, as in 1522, to oppose the uprising in his own person, 
in order to put down with a strong hand the uprising in Thuringia. 
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..to stop the wrestling. Only here and there for a while was he able to do so. 
Nowhere did such mighty peasant groups develop as in southern Germany; after all, 
even Muenzer was not able to gather 8,000 people in his revolutionary region near 
Frankenhausen. Since the insurgents everywhere had the evil custom of forcing 
dissenters to their side by violence and threats of death (this they called putting 
someone under secular ban, that is, declaring him outlawed), Luther cried out, "A 
hundred times shall a pious Christian suffer death before he will consent to the cause 
of the peasants." At Nordhausen the mutinous people were so incensed at Luther's 
speeches that, as he himself testifies, they almost "went off." One report says that 
D. Luther could not resist such uproar. Just in these last weeks the situation in the 
Empire had changed very much. The peasants, who had behaved so peacefully until 
the beginning of April, had gone over to plundering and breaking and murdering, and 
were unrecognizable in their untamed wildness, in the rush of victory. He himself 
complains about this: "Before | know it, they continue to attack with their fists, 
forgetting their prayers, robbing and raving and acting like mad dogs. And it is 
evident what they had in their mind, and that the things which they had said in the 
name of the gospel in the twelve articles were a vain lie. In short, they do vain works 
of the devil, and especially the arch-devil, who reigns at Mulhouse, and does nothing 
but robbery, murder, and bloodshed." (XVI, 72.) So indeed it was. In these 
fermenting days events literally chased and overtook each other. Throughout 
Southern Germany the castles and monasteries smoked far and wide, the princes 
had fled the country, the cities had become "peasantish," the nobility was deeply 
humiliated; in Weinsberg, after conquering the city, the rebels had hunted seventy 
knights through the pikes. The rebels, drunk with victory, now increased their 
demands far beyond the 12 articles, and Munzer's "Omnia simul communia!" already 
found an echo in various places. 

During the three weeks of his work in Thuringia, Luther had to convince 
himself that the rebellion was far too deep-seated and had spread far too far for it to 
be settled by conciliatory words. "| constantly hear it said," he remarks, "that the 
peasants of Bamberg were offered only to sit quietly; as yet they would not. And 
Margrave Casimir vowed to his own, what others had acquired with strife and 
rebellion, he would otherwise indulge them with grace; that did not help either. Thus 
it is well known that the Frankish peasants intended nothing but to rob, burn, break 
and destroy out of sheer wantonness. | have experienced the Thuringian peasants 
myself, that the more they were admonished and taught, the more proud, stubborn, 
and foolish they became and have become. 
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They have thus in every place set themselves up wantonly and defiantly, as if they 
wished to be strangled without all grace and mercy, and have offered the highest 
defiance to God's wrath". (XVI, 86.) 

The threatening anarchy could only be averted by rousing the authorities from 
their lethargy, in order to avert this general calamity with the help of the middle 
classes and the townspeople, and that quickly and with all energy. Luther wrote on 
May 4, the ruins of Muenzer's and Pfeiffer's devastations around him, from the 
Mansfeld village of Seeburg to the councilor of the Count of Mansfeld, Dr. Ruhel, a 
letter of just such content: "And ask first of all that you do not help M. G. Count 
Albrecht to soften this matter, but let it go as His Grace has begun, although the 
devil becomes angrier and angrier about it through his possessed members; for here 
is God's word that does not deny, which says Rom. 13, 4: 'He does not bear the 
sword in vain' etc., ...that there never can be a doubt his estate is divinely ordained 
and commanded. For this reason, the Holy Spirit should use it to punish the wicked 
as long as a vein is stirring in the body. If it is violently beaten out of the hand of S. 
Gn." (this was not at all improbable), "then it shall be suffered and given home to 
God." (XVI, 127.)-Count Albrecht threw himself upon a band of insurgents at 
Osterhausen the very next day, May 5, and drove them apart. This was the first blow 
struck against sedition in the Thuringian region. 

After his return to Wittenberg, on May 6, he immediately published - the exact 
date cannot be determined - a writing that the much-troubled man had probably 
already written on the journey: "Wider die mérderischen und aufrihrerischen Rotten 
der Bauern" ("Against the murderous and seditious mobs of the peasants"), in which 
he speaks just as in his other writings and gives the same advice to other authorities 
as to Count Mansfeld before. He urges them, if possible, to put down the insurrection 
quickly and with all their energy. "Just as when a fire starts, he who can put it out 
first is the best. For sedition is not a bad murder, but like a great fire that kindles and 
devastates a land; so sedition brings with it a land full of murder, bloodshed, and 
makes widows and orphans, and disturbs everything, as the general calamity. 
Therefore, let anyone who is able to do so, both secretly and openly, throw, choke, 
and stab, and remember that nothing can be more poisonous, more harmful, or more 
devilish than a rebellious man. It is like beating a mad dog to death; if you do not 
beat it, it will beat you and the whole country with you. Thirdly, that they cover such 
abominable sin with the gospel, take oaths and oaths, and compel men to hold to 
such abominations with them." (XVI, 72.) These pitiful, peaceful, loyal people, to 
whom, however, the savage rebels put the spit in the 
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The authorities had to rescue and have mercy on the "perjured, disobedient, 
rebellious murderers" who had been forced to march with the peasants against their 
will. Let the authorities deal "with fears" (in the fear of God) with the rebels. "Now, 
such prisoners among the peasants the authorities should have mercy on." - 
"Therefore, dear lords, loosen hither, save hither, have mercy on the poor people; 
thrust, smite, strangle hither, whoever can. If thou stay'st dead at this, farewell, for 
thou canst never more die a more holy death... For thou diest in obedience to the 
divine word and command, Rom. 13:4, and in the service of love, to save thy 
neighbor from hell and the devil's chains." - "If any man think this too hard, let him 
think that unbearable is sedition, and that all the hour of the world destruction is to 
be expected." (XVI, 76.) 

When Luther issued this appeal, the situation in the empire was demonstrably 
such that the rebels were everywhere on top, so that, as Luther says, "one had to 
have mercy on the authorities. This bold word in such a despondent time had at 
first, as far as it reached, the consequence that the revolt was denied a further influx 
from the middle classes, and that the authorities took heart. On the advice of 
Wittenberg, princes inclined to the Gospel came to the aid of the hard-pressed 
Roman princes and the dissolute bishops, who, however, constituted the authorities 
ordered by God (badly enough they were thanked). Landgrave Philip was already 
on the plan to help the fanatical Duke George of Saxony. The Elector Palatine took 
with him the bishops of Wuerzburg and Banckerg and other prelates who had fled 
cowardly to Heidelberg, and brought them back to their own country, delivering to 
Truchsetz on May 28 over 6000 men of able-bodied troops. The new Elector, John 
of Saxony, also appeared in the field. 

(Conclusion follows.) H. Katt. 


Literature. 


Commentary on the Letter of Paul to the Romans. By D. G. Stoeckhardt. St. 
Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. VI and 649 pages 9X6 bound in 
half-frank with gilt title. Price $2.25. 

In another place, in No. 9 of the "Lutheraner", this new commentary has already been 
discussed in general and its importance for our church has been appreciated. We hereby refer 
back to this advertisement and therefore proceed immediately to a review in keeping with the 
character of this journal. 

Commentaries are usually treated in two ways: glossatorily and reproductively. Both have 
their advantages and disadvantages. The glossatory method, which has probably become best 
known in recent times through Meyer's commentary, takes the individual words of the text, 
explains and discusses them linguistically and factually, and then proceeds to the next 
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words. The advantage of this method is that one is held by the text, by the words; the 
disadvantage is that one easily loses sight of the train of thought and the context of thought. 
The whole exegesis easily acquires the character of being torn off, of being piecemeal, 
especially when, as in some volumes of Meyer's Commentary, one is so often still compelled 
to read notes under the text. The reproducing method, on the other hand, lays emphasis on 
the taut, coherent presentation of the thought process and content of the text, and often 
relegates all word and factual explanation to the notes or to a special section. In this, however, 
the word and factual explanation is often too brief, text and interpretation are torn apart in an 
unnatural way, and, above all, the reproduction of the content is not always real and merely 
such, but the exegete very easily interpolates his own thoughts and opinions. For this reason 
Heinrici judges of Hosmann's method, which is generally to be called reproducing, not 
altogether unjustly: "It easily derails over the endeavor to ascertain a movement of thought as 
smoothed as possible. It further becomes uneven and confusing when combined with a single 
explanation that passes by the open doors and punches a hole through the wall beside it." 1) 
The present commentary most happily avoids the disadvantages of both methods. The whole 
strong book contains not a single annotation and reads exceedingly smoothly; everything 
linguistic, archaeological, historical is incorporated and worked into the text. And yet the 
individual components of the scriptural text, the individual words, are not torn apart from one 
another, but it is a continuous, coherent explanation and exposition of the content and train of 
thought on the basis of the text at hand. This way of interpretation is supported in the best 
possible way by a precise disposition of the entire letter, in which each smaller section is 
provided with a heading that briefly and accurately reflects the content, which is then followed 
by an exact literal translation, and at the end of the exegesis a summary of the content in one 
sentence. 

Another merit of the present commentary is the way in which it takes into account other 
exegetes. The author knows the exegetical literature in general, and on the Epistle to the 
Romans in particular, thoroughly and accurately; but he avoids the too much and the too little 
in the citation. He does not consider it his business to register and refute every exegetical 
conceit of an expositor, but everything that can really promote exegesis, partly negative, by 
rejecting error, partly positive, by confirming what is right, is brought in. And it again greatly 
serves the readability of the commentary that this consideration of exegetical literature, the 
quotations from the various commentaries are worked entirely into the exposition. The 
extensive use of the older Lutheran literature, which is usually treated very disdainfully in more 
recent commentaries, is especially to be appreciated. However, complete independence is 
preserved, and every page shows the outstanding exegetical skill of the author. 

This now brings us to the interpretation proper. We are not saying too much when we 
declare this commentary to be a magnum opus. Just read the highlight of the work, the 
interpretation of the chapters containing the doctrine of justification. That the author holds every 
word to be God's infallible, inerrant word, and heartily believes the literal inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, we need not first say. But what force, what emphasis does this conviction give to the 
whole exposition! What a very different impression it makes on the heart and conscience of the 
reader than many a modern commentary, through the rock-solid certainty that what is here said 
by the apostle is the one truth, the one gospel, which makes him blessed who believes it. We 
just read, before we set pen to this review, in a review of the latest commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles by Wohlenberg, these sentences: "Nothing betrays in the work that we have to do with 
a pastor in practical office; no edifying turn of phrase and other things that do not belong ina 
commentary interrupt the learned work." 2) Really? The author of this commentary has a 
different view of the task of an expositor, and we appreciate it 


1) Duke House, Realencyklopadie, 3rd ed, VII, 741. 
2) Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung of April 26, p. 401. 
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as one of the most excellent qualities of his work that the interpretation is so practical, so 
concrete, so gripping, so edifying in the best sense of the word. The scholarly apparatus - of this 
everyone can easily convince himself - has not been neglected. Yes, while many a modern 
commentary that is praised as "scientific" lacks science, the detailed linguistic discussion of 
biblical concepts, quite significantly, and dismisses a matter with a few confidently presented 
assertions, here we find thorough investigations. Everything is offered and drawn upon in order 
to understand and interpret the Scriptural word correctly. Compare, e. g., the careful linguistic 
investigation of the word dikaiovv, justify, which fills fully six pages, and strikingly proves and 
defends the forensic meaning of the word, "to hold to be just, to declare." Recently Dei8mann 
at Heidelberg, who otherwise conducts noteworthy linguistic investigations, and in whom we 
may see the compiler of a new dictionary of the New Testament, has attacked and rejected 
Luther's translation and utilization of the word iAaotipiov, Rom. 3, 25, as "mercy-seat," as 
designating the lid of the ark of the covenant. 3) On the other hand, read here the 
comprehensive; 8 pages occupying interpretation of this word in connection with the whole idea 
of the Old Testament sacrifices, which is a masterpiece in its kind. Yes, this is the special 
advantage of this commentary, that the center of Christianity, the old Lutheran doctrine of 
justification and reconciliation, is proven most evidently as a doctrine of Scripture with all means 
a eretstaton and is secured and defended against all old and new errors down to Ritschl and 
is school. 

Space forbids us to go into further details. We will only draw attention to the equally 
thorough discussion of the difficult chapters 9 to 11. As the whole doctrine of justification is 
comprehensively explained, so also that of the election of grace. The much disputed passage 
of the sighing creature's being made free, Rom. 8, is referred to a future transformation and 
transfiguration of the same. Another crux interpretum, the words mac JopanA ow& yostai, "all 
Israel shall be saved." 

Rom. 11, 26, is understood, of course with a rejection of all and any chiliasm in a general 
conversion of the Jews, by the full number of the elect from Israel. One can only agree with both 
explanations. 

We most earnestly recommend this commentary to all Lutheran theologians. We can 
recommend no other recent commentary more urgently. No one will regret the purchase, 
everyone will be encouraged by the study of this work in the understanding of this most important 
bible of Paul and know with us heartfelt thanks to the author for this mature, delicious gift. 

L. F. 


Drafts of catecheses on Luther's Small Catechism. By Geo. Mezger, 
professor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Second revised 
edition. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Price, $1.25. 

This excellent and extremely useful book is now available in its second edition. The 
advantages that have made this book so popular are, among others, the following: 1. the close 
connection to Luther's Small Catechism; 2. the excellent exposure of the nervus probandi in the 
passages of Scripture; 3. the abundance and clear arrangement of the material presented; 4. 
the simple and comprehensible form of the presentation; 5. the integrity and purity of the 
doctrines presented. But now that experience has also given this book the stamp of excellence, 
our recommendation has become superfluous. B 

F. B. 


From Joh. Gerhard's Glaubenslehre (Loci Theologici), translated from Latin 
into German by K. F. First part. Second Division. Seventh Doctrine, "Of 
Christ's Person and Office." C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: 6 marks; 


hardback 7 marks. 
This volume consists of two booklets, the first of which contains 39 pages of isagoge by 
Johann Gerhard's son on the doctrine of Christ's person and 


3) Journal of New Testament Science 4, 193. 
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The second offers on more than 500 pages the "complete translation of the remarks on the 
seventh doctrine, which are contained in the final volume of Johann Gerhard's Glaubenslehre 
of 1625". 


LUTHER'S CHURCH POSIL. By Prof. John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. 
Vol Ill Lutherans in All Lands Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This volume contains: Foreword by D. Lenker; Luther's Brief Instruction on what we 
should seek and expect in the Gospel; Luther's preface to the new edition of his Church 
Postil, edited by Dr. Casper Creuziger in 1543; and Luther's sermons from the second Sunday 
after Easter to the Sunday of Trinity. Luther's Church Postil, which is offered for the first time in 
English in five volumes by D. Lenker, has come to a conclusion with this volume. The English 
Lutheran Church in particular owes Lenker a great debt of gratitude for this gift. May the church 
now also make extensive use of this church postilion of Luther, so that the blessing will not be 
spilled. 


THE COMMON SERVICE WITH Music. As adopted by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Other States. 1906. American 
Lutheran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa. Price: 35 Cts. 


THE Lorp's PRAYER. By William Dallmann. American Lutheran 
Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa Price: $1 00. 


So far as we have so far read these sermons, they form in every respect a side piece 
to the well-known sermons on the ten commandments by the same author. F. B. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. An American Problem. 
By George U. Wenner. Bonnell, Silver & Co., New York. 


The Inter-Church Conference, which was attended by 29 Protestant communities, 
passed the resolution two years ago in New York: "Resolved, That in the need of more 
systematic education in religion, we recommend for the favorable consideration of the 
Public School authorities of the country the proposal to allow the children to absent 
themselves without detriment from the public schools on Wednesday or on some other 
afternoon of the school week for the purpose of attending religious instruction in their own 
churches; and we urge upon the churches the advisability of availing themselves of the 
opportunity thus granted to give such instruction in addition to that given on Sunday." For 
this resolution the present writing now seeks to make propaganda. But we are not able to 
enthuse for this plan, mainly for two reasons: 1. because, even if it were practicable, it would 
not satisfy the Christian education demanded by God and could not offer a substitute for the 
Christian parochial school; 2. because it is conceived unionistically and would at any rate lead 
to unionism. The Lutheran Observer writes with reference to this Wednesday plan: "In small 
communities a single religious school might do the required work. ... In larger towns the 
children of the same or allied denominations might be gathered into one school. " 

F.B, 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ROME and its Influence upon the 
Production and Distribution of Literature. By George Haven 
Putnam, Litt. D. Vol. |. Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 


York. Price: $2.50. 


The subtilel to this 375-page volume reads: "A study of the history of the prohibitory 
and expurgatory indexes, together with some consideration of the effects of Protestant 
censorship and of censorship by the state." In the preface Putnam says that his work is mainly 
based on the extensive and scholarly work by Heinrich Reusch, published in 1885, Der 
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Index of Forbidden Books. Putnam has popularized Reusch and turned the learned German 
work into a lucid, instructive, and interesting book. Of course, there is no lack of theologically 
wrong and historically dubious judgments. Putnam has not recognized the real essence of the 
papacy. The first volume before us is divided into 16 chapters with the following contents: 1. 
Introductory. The Index and Censorship; 2. Censorship in the Early Church, 150-768; 3. 
Prohibitions of books in the Middle Ages, 830-1480; 4. Book regulations before the Indexes, 
1450-1555; 5. Papal censorship before the Indexes, 1364-1586; 6. The Roman Inquisition 
and the Congregation of the Index; 7. The first series of Indexes, 1510-1559; 8. The Council 
of Trent and the Index of Pius IV, 1564; 9. Censorship regulations, 1550-1591; 10. Indexes 
of the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy, 1569-1588; 11. Roman Indexes and Decrees, 1590-1661; 
12. Indexes and prohibitions, Spanish, Roman, Belgian, Portuguese, and Polish, 1612-1768; 
13 The Index of Alexander VII and the condemnation of Galileo; 14 Decrees and Indexes, 
French, Belgian, Bohemian, Roman, and Spanish, 1685 to 1815; 15 Erasmus and Luther in 
the Index; 16 The Jansenist Controversy and the Bull Unigenitus. - The hypocritical mask 
belongs to the essence of the papacy; but in the index expurgatorius Rome shows her true face. 


F.B. 


The path to eternal beauty. Life wisdom for virgins. By Dr. Ernst Siedel, 
Church Councillor. Ludwig Ungelenk, Dresden and Leipzig. Price: 
M. 3.50. 


This attractively written book contains many excellent things. Unfortunately, however, the 
food is not wholesome throughout, neither concerning Christian doctrine nor Christian life. — F. 
B. 
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From the "Statistical Yearbook" for the year 1906, we highlight a few figures that give 
a brief overview of the state of our Synod and its widespread work in the field of mission, Christian 
education and charity. At the close of the past year, the Synod counted 1776 pastors in office 
(25 more than in the previous year), 63 professors, a total (including sick and emeritus pastors) 
of 2001; 1321 synodal congregations, + 48; 1154 non-synodal congregations, - 2; 898 preaching 
places, - 16; 819,049 souls, + 10,196; 481,242 communicants (eligible for communion), + 9213; 
113,684 voters, + 1995; 2018 parochial schools, + 35; 1085 school-keeping pastors, + 2; 933 
teachers, + 29; 215 women teachers, + 21; 96,964 school children, + 241. 33,264 were baptized, 
- 423; 22,905 confirmed, + 630; 872,337 communicated, + 23,490; 9992 couples copulated, + 
399; 11,266 persons buried, + 118. About 400 pastors were in the service of the Inner Mission, 
8 in the Deaf and Dumb Mission, 2 each in the Estonian, Latvian, and Emigrant Missions, 1 in 
the Jewish Mission, 7 in the Gentile Mission, and 31 workers in the Negro Mission. The number 
of students and pupils in the 9 higher educational institutions of the General Synod was 1640, in 
the 3 grammar schools 44, in the 2 colleges 299. In the district of the Synod there are 9 
orphanages, 4 old people's homes, 8 hospitals, one institution each for the deaf and dumb and 
for epidemics. 
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leptic and feeble-minded, as well as 13 Children's Friend Societies. 84 churches and 35 
parochial schools were consecrated to the service of God. In the publishing house of the Synod 
over 700,000 books, pamphlets, tracts, individual sermons, etc., were produced (among others 
10,451 Bibles, 14,060 Biblical Histories, 37,790 Catechisms and Enchiridies, 53,564 Hymn 
Books, 11,046 Prayer Books), and 11 periodicals, German and English, were printed there (the 
"Lutheran" in 41,000, "Lehre und Wehre" in 2600, the "Magazin flr ev.-luth. Homiletik" in 2300, 
the Theological Quarterly in 1500, the "Schulblatt" in 1500, the "Kinder- und Jugendblatt" in 
61,500, the Young Lutherans' Magazine in 12,000, "Fur die Kleinen" in 16,500, the 
"Missionstaube" in 25,000, and the Lutheran Pioneer in 6500 copies). In addition, about 20 
local and private papers are still published by synodicals. Bequests amounted to $57,355.13, 
of which $16,146.00 was for various missions, $27,271.30 for teaching institutions and students, 
and $13,937.83 for charities. For synodical budgetary purposes, missions, teaching and 
charitable institutions, the total received was $511,333.93, $110,026.49 more than the previous 
year - for synodical building fund $90,984.90, for interior mission $105,058.24, for negro mission 
$18,086.32, for heathen mission $5770.56, for poor churches and individuals $33,520.36, for 
charitable institutions §84,808.02, etc. The necrology shows 25 names, 14 pastors and 11 
teachers. R. 

D. Schmauk, President of the General Council, has issued a statement in reference 
to the charges of the pulpit community in Lancaster and Washington. From the same we 
communicate the following passages: "The General Council upholds and adheres to the 
Galesburg Rule. There has been no time in the history of the General Council when the spirit 
and letter of this rule have been so carefully observed as the present. Even those members 
who are inclined to demand theoretically a broad version of this rule have not departed from the 
strict version in their practical conduct. The exceptions to this rule have, so far as the 
undersigned knows, been rare." "Among the cases which have thrown parts of the General 
Council into confusion, two may be mentioned by name. One of them is the Lancaster case, 
and the facts are as follows: Father C. E. Haupt, of Grace Church, Lancaster, and his 
congregation, were without a building or a suitable place to hold services during the past year. 
In this embarrassment some Jews came and offered the use of the Jewish synagogue, which 
is on the same block as the Lutheran church. To prevent the congregation and its daily 
community school from being dispersed, the church council accepted the offer of the Jewish 
synagogue, as was right and proper. The services of the congregation and the daily 
congregational school were held for several months in the synagogue without pulpit or other 
fellowship. It now so happened that Thanksgiving Day was prescribed by the constitution of the 
Lutheran congregation for the holding of the congregational election. The election was also 
announced. Coincidentally, however, the Jews also desired to hold Thanksgiving Day by 
holding a meeting in compliance with the President's proclamation. This included a double use 
of the same building at the same time. The pastor of the Church of Grace, under the mistaken 
assumption that there was not an ecclesiastical 
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worship, but a patriotic assembly might be held, without a communion provided for in the 
Galesburg rule, and without an injury to the name or cause of Christ, but rather for his honor 
and promotion, consented to this thanksgiving assembly with the Jews. The meeting was 
advertised in the place in advance, and discussed by the Lancaster pastoral assembly, who 
advised and warned D. Haupt not to enter into it. But up to that moment D. Haupt was of opinion 
that in holding the meeting he was testifying to Christ and his love. The meeting was held and 
the case reported to the President of the Pennsylvania Department, who officially referred it to 
the President of the Lancaster Conference for investigation and decision. While these 
proceedings were pending, D. Haupt was convinced of his error by correspondence voluntarily 
entered into by him with the President of the General Council, and at a meeting and by letter 
made a wholehearted declaration and full confession. He declared that he fully accepted the 
confessions, doctrines, and practices of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as set forth by the 
General Council in resolutions and its orders. He further declared that any participation in any 
act of worship designed to set aside the person and work of JEsu Christ our Saviour was an 
injustice, and that in holding this meeting he had erred in his judgment. He declared that it 
should not happen again, and expressed his regret that he had caused offence among the 
brethren. He had sought forgiveness from Him whose name is above all names, and without 
whom is no salvation, and from his brethren, and, we believe, had found it. After such scriptural 
repentance, further intervention on the part of the church is not necessary. - Another case, in 
regard to which several charges have been made in certain papers, and in which the President 
of the General Council himself is alleged to have been involved, is that at Washington, D. C., 
on the occasion of the dedication of a mission church of the General Council. Against the 
inferences drawn in connection with this, it may be noted that neither pulpit nor altar fellowship 
was held at this dedication. The morning and evening services were conducted by pastors of 
the General Council. In the afternoon there was a social gathering of Lutherans in the 
neighborhood, at which a “Uniate' clergyman said a few words. While this, so far as we can 
assure, was not a pulpit fellowship, and was not intended as such, yet, to avoid a misconception 
by members in the place within and enemies without, which is sure to be anticipated, it should 
not have occurred, and will be considered at the proper time and place. It is perhaps not 
necessary to add that the President of the General Council, who was accused on this occasion 
of pulpit fellowship with dissenters, had no control over nor part in this meeting, neither had he 
any knowledge of it, nor was he present at the dedicatory service. He came to Washington a 
few days later and spoke as the only clergyman in the pulpit at the next weekday evening 
service." V Schmauk should also speak out about the following case, which the Lutheran 
Witness thus describes: ""When' the cornerstone of the new Grace Church was laid in 
Lancaster, August of the past year, Dr. Schmauk delivered the oration; Dr. J. W. Meminger, 
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pastor of St. Paul's Reformed Church, Lancaster, took part in the exercises. His name 
appeared on the printed program and associated with him in reading Scriptures, announcing 
hymns, praying and pronouncing the benediction, were the General Council pastors, Drs. 
Haupt and Whitteker, and a General Synod pastor." F.B. 

A settlement of the three synods connected with the General Synod, which for the 
most part coexist in the State of New York, is to be brought about. These Synods are, according 
to age, 1. The Hartwick Synod, formed in the year 1830. It was formed of pastors and 
congregations who had broken away from the New York ministry; 2. The Franckean Synod, 
whose pastors and congregations separated from the Hartwicks Synod seven years later in an 
equally disorderly manner. This is the Synod whose Western Conference had at that time 
resolved not to recommend to any of its congregations, or to accept into the Synod, any minister 
who embraced the Augsburg Confession! 3. the Synod of New York and New Jersey, a 
combination of two Synods, namely the New York and New Jersey Synods. The New York 
Synod was formed in 1867, when the New York Ministry separated from the General Synod. At 
that time all but one of the English pastors and congregations renounced the ministry, while all 
but one of the German pastors remained with the ministry. In 1872 the Synod of New Jersey, 
which belonged to the General Synod, united with the English Synod of New York, and thus the 
present Synod of New York and New Jersey was formed. For some years now, efforts have 
been made to unite these three synods into one body. If this were done, the united New York 
Synod would have in its union 137 pastors, 138 congregations, and 23,151 communicants, 
against 149 pastors, 133 congregations, and fully 60,000 communicants belonging to the New 
York Ministry. But while the New York and New Jersey Synods, as well as the Franckean Synod, 
are willing to join together, the Hartwick Synod cannot quite warm to it. 

(L. H.) 

"The United Churches." Negotiations have been going on for some time, which have 
had in view a settlement of the Congregationalists, the United Brethren, and the Protestant 
Methodists. Not long ago these negotiations seemed destined to be unsuccessful. At the last 
meeting, however, held at Chicago in March, the articles relating to the union were adopted by 
all votes to two. They will now be submitted for consideration to the General Assemblies of the 
three churches, of which the Congregationalist will meet as early as October of this year, but 
that of the Protestant Methodists will not meet until May of next year, and the General 
Conference of the United Brethren will not meet for two years. The final vote, therefore, cannot 
take place for several years. The new name of the united churches shall be: The United 
Churches, Congregational, United Brethren in Christ, and Protestant Methodist Comprehensive. 

Unbelief among Episcopalians. G. E. Richmond, rector of St. George's parish, 
Rochester, said, according to the "L. H.," in a sermon preached on Invocavit Sunday, "In some 
churches you still hear that inhuman, horrible doctrine which is against love and the law 
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the doctrine of the vicarious suffering and death of Christ: Christ has done enough for all your 
sins; only believe that Christ died for you, and you will be saved. This is the greatest error, 
inasmuch as Christ's suffering is spoken of as vicarious. The churches in which this doctrine of 
vicariousness is preached might as well be set on fire and burned tomorrow, or turned into 
hospitals or asylums for the insane." And the following Sunday, "For the twentieth century, we 
must have a new Bible. And indeed, the people are now writing it. There is no room in this Bible 
Wohl for such names as Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, or Hosea. They were excellent people 
in their day; but you have more famous names now. And such are Napoleon, Hildebrand, Henry 
VIII, Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Parnell, Benedict Arnold, Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, 
Florence Nightingale, Beecher, Brooks, John D. Rockefeller, and Chancellor Day. An entire 
chapter will be devoted to Darwin and his great revelation. In the new Bible you will also find a 
chapter on what folly it is for the church to defend the faith or raise funds for the conversion of 
the so-called heathen." This agrees with the claim of the infamous Crapsey that he has many 
kindred spirits in the Episcopal Church. F.B. 


"General Evangelical Lutheran Conference" and "Vereinsintheraner”. For a long 
time there has been a disagreement within the "General Evangelical Lutheran Conference" as 
to whether or not the so-called "Vereinslutheraner", that is, "Lutherans" within the Prussian 
Uniate Regional Church, who have joined together to form "Lutheran Associations", should be 
recognized, or whether or not their representatives should be admitted to the Conference and 
especially to its committee, the so-called "Engeren Konferenz", as entitled to vote. The Free 
Church Lutherans who are represented at the Conference itself, especially those of Breslau, 
have hitherto been decidedly opposed to it, though occasionally one of their pastors has spoken 
in favour of admitting the "Vereinslutherans" as guests even to the altars of Breslau. This 
position of Breslau toward the "Lutherans" within the Union is quite understandable. Breslau 
would deny itself the branch on which it sits if it wanted to recognize those as Lutherans. But 
the "General Lutheran Conference," which would like to embrace the "Lutherans" of all the 
world, and which also prefers to deal with state-church Lutherans rather than free-church 
Lutherans, has taken the Prussian "Union Lutherans" (!) into its wide heart and would so gladly 
grant them a seat and a voice in its Closer Conference. Only the other day they sat in 
consultation about this, but have not yet published the result of their deliberations. For the time 
being, however, there is a remarkable statement on this matter from the "Lutheran" Church in 
America, namely, a letter from the General Council, signed by A. Spath and Th. E. Schmauk, 
which has the following wording: "With heartfelt participation and deep sorrow we have gained 
an insight into the serious conflict that is currently shaking the General Lutheran Conference in 
the various reports and communications of the last few months.Lutheran Conference, which 
has not only made this year's meeting impossible" (this year the "General Lutheran Conference" 
was actually to be held in North America). 
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The General Council had procured the invitation on behalf of nearly all the Lutheran synods of 
America; the Synodical Conference, of course, did not participate in the invitation), "but in our 
sincere conviction the whole existence of the General Conference itself is threatened. From 
the beginning, the General Conference has historically and fundamentally had its importance 
in rallying Lutherans everywhere around the Confession of the Mother Church of the 
Reformation, with full, unreserved recognition of it as the ground of true unity of faith and 
church, and in opposition to the Union. The abrogation of the mutuality agreement and the 
admission of the Union Lutherans with a voting voice would, in our opinion, abrogate the very 
right of the General Conference to exist, because it would imply an abandonment of the 
confessional position of the General Conference. The consequences of such a step would be 
disastrous for Lutheranism in both the Old and New Worlds. We could no longer support the 
General Council remaining in the General Lutheran Conference after such a step, but would 
consider it our duty to request the General Council's withdrawal. We feel bound to state this 
declaration of ours as concisely as possible, in order to counteract once and for all any 
misunderstandings and false impressions which may be found here and there among our 
brethren in Europe concerning our position on this question.” - What a light this will shed on the 
"General Lutheran Conference," if the American General Council wants to be more Lutheran 
than the Lutheran Conference! One may be anxious to see how things will develop. In our 
opinion, the Conference will not budge in its union-making under the Lutheran flag, but will 
rather let the free-church German and American <‘nodes drive. The future will teach. 
(J. K. in Sachs. Freik.) 

The unbelief among the positives. The "Saxon. Freikirche" writes: " 'Why must we, in 
the ecclesiastical struggles of the present day, hold fast to the confession of the Deity of 
Christ?" on this subject a lecture was given in Berlin by Konsistorialrat Lahusen. Lahusen is a 
popular preacher in Berlin, and is considered positive. Two sentences may be communicated 
here from this lecture: "Whether the narratives in Matthew and Luke (about Christ's birth) 
literally represent external history is a question of historical research, not a question of faith. 
We take hold of the living Lord with our faith. Faith can say nothing about His birth. The mystery 
of the HErrn on our earth cannot be experienced in the faith of the heart.’ 'Right faith is not 
directed to facts of the past, but to the personal HErrn living today.’ This talk proves sufficiently 
that the Herr Konsistorialrat, who wants to defend the confession of the church, no longer 
stands on the same himself. Unfortunately, there are many such greats in the national church 
who still want to be positive, but in doing so have already completely bedded the slippery slope 
of modern theology." 

An assessment in the Leipzig "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" sheds light on the 
diaspora care of the German Protestant Church Committee. It says: "The lion's share of this 
diaspora care has been given to the non-Lutherans, among them again the ones with 
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Berlin connected congregations. The Lutheran Church has been set back in a way that is utterly 
incompatible with justice. Almost all the individual congregations that have been supported by 
the Diaspora care of the church committee are under the Berlin High Church Council, which has 
given nothing, but nothing at all from the funds of the old Prussian regional church. Thus, the 
congregations affiliated with the Prussian Landeskirche have been cared for, without the 
Landeskirche having to incur the slightest expense. The cries for help from German Lutherans 
in Australia have not been heard, for "Australia has left the sphere of our care," says the 
memorandum of the Church Committee. Only the one Australian congregation which has 
subordinated itself to Berlin and separated from its sister congregations makes an exception to 
this and has to enjoy the care of the Church Committee. (Freimund.) 

In Libeck, by decision of the church council, the single chalice will be permitted in St. 
Jacob's congregation from 1 May onwards, with the approval of the church council, and if the 
single chalice is desired by 50 communicants at the same time, they are to communicate seated 
at tables. 

Concerning cremation, the Bishop of Mainz published the following decree: "1. Every 
Catholic Christian is strictly forbidden to become a member of a cremation society, to make 
arrangements for the cremation of his own body, or to have the body of another cremated. (2) 
The Catholic clergyman must refuse any participation in a cremation, especially in the blessing 
of the body, whether in the crematorium or in the cemetery chapel or in the house of mourning, 
as well as the accompanying of the body and the holding of the funeral services. (3) A Catholic 
Christian who violates the above prohibition of his holy church must be denied the administration 
of the holy sacraments. 

The Church of the Augsburg Confession in France. The "Saxon Free Church" writes: 
"As is well known, the separation of church and state has been carried out in our neighboring 
country. We ourselves can only rejoice over this fact. On the other hand, however, this joy is 
unfortunately thoroughly spoiled by the sad conditions prevailing in this church. First of all, it 
presents essentially the same picture as the Lutheran national and state churches of Germany. 
It shimmers in all possible colors. The Positives and Orthodox who call themselves Orthodox 
generally live quite peaceably and amiably under one church roof with the most radical spirits; 
indeed, they maintain, in part at least, cordial and fraternal relations with them. The latter is also 
true of their relation to the Reformed. In number 42 of their official organ, 'Le Témoignage', we 
read: 'These doctrinal differences (between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches) do not 
prevent us from having truly fraternal relations with the Reformed, not only in private intercourse, 
but also in church life (d' Eglise 4 Eglise).' It is usually only when they are attacked, or feel 
themselves attacked, by freemen of their own or of the Reformed Church that they make a stand. 
But the sword they wield is a blunt weapon, which, moreover, they often wrap with the wadding 
of so many kindnesses, acknowledgments, bows for their 
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The church's leadership is so tightly wrapped around its opponents that there can be no 
question of a serious and successful struggle. Since, as already mentioned, not only the 
opponents of the truth, the enemies of the Lutheran confession, have full and undisturbed 
domiciliary rights in this church, since also the faithful, the positive, the orthodox, whatever they 
may call themselves, are more or less far removed from bowing solely to God's word in doctrine 
and practice and from judging themselves according to the confession, this church cannot be 
regarded as a truly Lutheran one. The 'Témoignage' mentioned earlier offers evidence enough 
of this. First of all, none of the contributors to this paper seems to acknowledge the literal 
inspiration of Holy Scripture. In general, it avoids speaking of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
And if it occasionally touches upon this question, it speaks of it in such confused and tortuous 
language that it is not easy to make sense of it, and in such a case it hardly fails to reject the 
‘mechanical’ doctrine of inspiration of the old dogmatists, in the fight against which the moderns, 
among them especially the ‘positives’, too readily seek to earn their spurs. In any case, in the 
question of inspiration this paper also takes the standpoint that one must distinguish between 
the Word revealed by God in Scripture and the Word of Scripture itself as a human and 
therefore not error-free word. Therefore it is not to be wondered at when such people recently 
also shake the Apostles' Creed, for example. Some readers of the "Témoignage’ had 
addressed various questions, some of them concerning doctrine, to the editorial staff of this 
paper, among others also the question: ‘Couldn't the words "descended into hell" be deleted 
from the Creed and replaced by the words: "He was laid in the grave"?' To this this paper replies 
literally as follows: 'Yes (!); but it would then no longer be the Apostles' Creed. We knew a 
pastor who had changed (corrigé! ) the entrance of the Lord's Prayer thus: "Our Father, who 
fills infinity." This was no longer the Lord's Prayer. The Apostolic Symbol is the oldest creed 
possessed by the Christian Church. It is an enumeration, not of doctrines, but of deeds, to 
which the believing Church has always borne witness. It is a bond-and what a precious bond- 
between Catholics and Protestants in our land. One may well regret (!) one or two of the 
expressions which appear in it; but one must either dispense with it altogether (that is, with this 
symbol) - and that would be a great pity - or use it as it reads. The expression "descend to hell" 
is not to be understood in the sense of "go down to hell"; see 1 Pet. 3:19 and 4:6.' The writer 
of this reply wants to be a Lutheran! He means - to point out only this one thing from his answer 
- that 'descended to hell' could well be replaced by: 'He has been laid in the grave' (see, on the 
other hand, Article IX of the Formula of Concord). Apart from the fact that he seems to forget 
that in this symbol the word ‘buried’ is already expressly placed before 'gone down to hell’, this 
answer, taken up by the editors of this paper without further comment, is quite characteristic of 
the sad doctrinal and confessional position of those who still want to be believers and Lutherans 
in France. If one thinks at times to be pleased with one or the other testimony from this 
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If one is still allowed to rejoice in the church, one is soon disappointed all the more by other 
testimonies. In this church, as in the German national churches, there is a boundless 
subjectivism and indifferentism in matters of doctrine. In addition, and for this very reason, all 
kinds of enthusiastic, pietistic and methodistic undercurrents are still making themselves felt. For 
example, in some congregations the special prayer and revival meetings imported from England 
by the Methodists are very popular. By such means the poor church, whose deep damage lies 
open, is to be helped up again. That the only remedy is the word of God, the powerful sermon 
of repentance and grace, is almost unknown in this church. Lately the matter of abstinence has 
been the subject of much attention and zeal. Here and there special abstinence services and 
festivals are celebrated in the congregations. In the case of individual pastors, this matter seems 
to be virtually in the foreground of their ministerial activity - as if non-alcoholic beverages were 
the universal remedy of the world. Finally, to mention this, the missionary and love activity of this 
church is also infested with unionism. Its heathen mission, the so-called 'Paris Mission,’ is a work 
in the direction and promotion of which Lutherans and Reformed alike have a share. More or 
less the latter is also true of the works of the Inner Mission. At any rate, in these fields there is 
by no means a pure divorce." 

A schismatic movement within French Catholicism had long been hoped for by the 
government in France, and would gladly welcome it even today. But Briand himself, by Article 4 
of the Law of Separation, had recognized only the authority of the Pope and his bishops, and 
thus, without intending it, had contributed very much to the formation of the present Catholic 
bloc. Meanwhile, a small schismatic movement has not been absent. At its head is the former 
priest Meillon, the editor of "France et Evangile," who has made of his paper one of "reform and 
religious liberty." His most vigorous collaborator is the former Roman Catholic journalist des 
Houx, who has set up a league for the formation of non-Roman religious associations, and in his 
pamphlet "War on Papism" has laid down the following programme: Formation of a Catholic 
Church independent of the Roman See, like the Catholic Churches of the Orient, a Church 
retaining the form of prayers with the poetry of the liturgy, with a discipline and hierarchy 
conformable to the Apostolic Constitution, in the right unity of the clergy and faithful, on the 
unshakable basis of election by the members of the congregation, etc. As if by chance, too, a 
few months ago there arrived from America an Archbishop Vilatte, a native of Paris, who had in 
his day received ordination from an Oriental bishop, and to this bishop, who claims to be as good 
as a Roman priest in lowering Christ in the sacrament to the altar, was now entrusted the 
formation of a "Catholic Apostolic and French Church," which began its services early in 
February in a detached Barnabite chapel rue Legendre. Several hundreds, probably mostly 
curious, turned out immediately Sunday, February 3. But there was no lack of unrest at once. 
The nationalist youth, devoted to the Roman clergy, had firmly resolved not to allow any 
schismatic cultus in the 
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capital, so that it would not have a contagious effect on the province, and so far it has 
succeeded. Already on the second Sunday the disturbances of the service were greater, in 
spite of the strong police protection, and on the third Sunday they became still stronger, there 
were scuffles, arrests, etc. And on top of all this, at the end of February, "Bishop Bilatte" had 
the misfortune to have his crosier and episcopal sweetheart seized from him by the bailiff 
because of an earlier debt that had been claimed, and one of his priests is said to have taken 
his dismissal "for health reasons." Little is known of any notable successes of this Old Catholic 
movement in France. 

The "holy" Synod in Russia has decided that in addition to the grounds for divorce 
currently in force in the Russian state church (adultery and banishment to Siberia), two others 
should be recognized as legitimate, namely: 1. incurable states of illness that hinder marital 
cohabitation and affect offspring, and 2. apostasy of one spouse from the "Orthodox" faith. 
Should the second ground for divorce receive legal force, then in the future quite a lot of 
departures from the state church could occur, only for the reason that a married couple wants 
to present a legal ground for divorce. 

Paul Gerhardt. "The Old Faith" writes: "In popular writings we repeatedly encounter the 
statement that Gerhardt lost his father at an early age. But this is wrong. According to the 
register of corpses of the parish of Grafenhainichen, the Schéppenmeister Christian Gerhardt 
was buried on November 7, 1637. Paul Gerhardt thus possessed his father until he was thirty 
years old: a circumstance which also makes his long stay at the Wittenberg College easier to 
explain. Then his mother is called soon the daughter, soon the granddaughter, soon the great- 
granddaughter of the Saxon court preacher M. Gallus Ddébler. In truth, Débler was court 
preacher in Dresden for only a few years. From here he was called as first pastor and 
superintendent to Eilenburg, now a Prussian town on the Mulde, where he died in 1570. His 
only daughter Anna married his successor in office, Kaspar Starcke, on 23 May 1581, who had 
lost his first wife, Elisabeth Frantz, a patrician's daughter from Eilenburg. From this marriage, 
which had many children, came first a daughter, Dorothea, who, baptized on July 2, 1582, 
married Christian Gerhardt from Grafenhainichen in the town church of Eilenburg on May 12, 
1605, ten years after the death of her father. This exact information can be found, as we 
personally convinced ourselves, in the registers of the town church of Eilenburg, which, 
however, only exist in copy. Since Paul Gerhardt was the second son of the married couple, 
the hypothesis that he was born as early as 1606 is completely out of the question. He cannot 
have been born earlier than 1607. A kindly fortune has preserved the likenesses of the two 
Eilenburg superintendents to this day. Grandfather and great-grandfather hang peacefully side 
by side in the vestry of the town church of Eilenburg. Although the pictures are quite blackened 
by dust and age, we have succeeded in obtaining a clear photograph of them. The portraits will 
be found in the Paul Gerhardt Festschrift of the ‘General Evangelical Lutheran Conference'." 
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The position of the pastor and teacher in relation to each 
other. 


(Sent in by resolution of the Fort Wayne Pastoral and Teaching Conference by L. Dornseif.) 


"The position of the pastor and the teacher in relation to each other" is a 
subject that has been discussed and written about many times in our synodal circle. 
We cannot bring anything new about it, but we can refresh the old truth in our 
memory and call it to our hearts and consciences anew. That this is necessary, 
however, no one among us will want to deny. The task of such a subject on the part 
of one of the oldest pastoral and teaching conferences in our Synod proves this, 
and the matter has not only been a burning question in many places, but still is. It 
is only by keeping ever present what God's Word tells us herein, that the unity of 
spirit and the bond of peace between pastors and teachers can be sweetly and 
refreshingly preserved and strengthened among us, and many a distress, many a 
dissonance, and many a God-opposing, vexatious, and unedifying relation be 
controlled. 

Of course, we now want to deal with the position of the pastor and the teacher 
in relation to each other in our Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, which is 
independent of the state. The teacher referred to here is the Evangelical Lutheran 
parochial school teacher who stands at an Evangelical Lutheran parochial school, 
which the congregation in this country, independent of the state, has founded in 
Christian freedom in its midst and maintains from its own resources, and who 
administers the specific parochial school teaching office to which he is specially 
called. 

But the church does not establish this office in Christian freedom alone, but 
also according to the word of God. Therefore the word of God alone can guide us, 
even though it does not speak explicitly and directly of this specific office, 
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give the right information about the position of the Evangelical Lutheran pastor and 
his Evangelical Lutheran school teacher in relation to each other. We conclude and 
can conclude on the basis of God's Word alone what the position of both offices and 
thus also of their bearers is in relation to one another. 

Since the subject is general, let us look at it from both sides, namely, from its 
objective and subjective sides. Let us therefore try to discern from God's Word: 1. 
in what position pastor and teacher stand in relation to each other in their office 
according to God's Word, that is, in what position God Himself has placed them 
through the congregation; 2. what position both should take in relation to each other 
according to God's Word, or, what is the godly and godly conduct of both in relation 
to each other; and let us then 3. hear some friendly reminders which follow from 
what has been said about this. 


1. 

Since God's Word does not speak with express words - ex professo - of the 
specific office of church school teacher as it exists among us, since this doctrine 
cannot be founded on certain sedibus doctrinae dealing with it expressively, such as, 
for example, the doctrine of the holy office of preaching, etc., we can only gain 
information about the subject matter of the doctrine at hand relatively, that is, 
respectively, from God's Word, according to the analogy of faith. But as God's Word 
gives us the right and sure information in all matters concerning our salvation and 
happiness, so it does here also. Where his light shines and we allow ourselves to 
be humbly enlightened, all darkness must give way and "one mind" be reached. 

If we want to be clear about the position of the pastor and teacher in their 
ministry, we can only do so from what God's Word has revealed to us in clear, 
unmistakable words about the public ministry and its position in the church and 
congregation of God. We have a definite and clear word on this, from which the 
position of the office of teacher can also be determined. 

The position of the public office of preaching, of which the called minister of 
the Word, the pastor and pastor of the congregation, is the following according to 
God's Word. God Himself established this office and gave it to His whole church, 
including each individual local congregation, to make people blessed and lead them 
to heaven. God first called his servants, the prophets and apostles, directly to the 
public direction of the ministry of preaching. Since Christ's ascension, however, God 
calls his ministers of the Word indirectly, through the congregation. The church 
chooses the minister of the word according to God's order and by God's command 
and instructs him by his calling to proclaim the word of God publicly and especially 
in her name. 
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and to administer the holy sacraments according to the institution of Christ and to 
make blessed with these means of grace the souls entrusted to him by God Himself 
through his calling. Of such called ones the apostle Paul says from God's inspiration 
Apost. 20, 28 that the Holy Spirit, that is, God Himself, has made them shepherds 
of the church. According to God's word, the public ministry of preaching is the 
highest, the only ministry in the church and congregation that God Himself has 
established. This office, therefore, includes all other church offices and ministries in 
the congregation, which aim at salvation. Through the indirect calling of the 
congregation, God Himself sets the one who is rightfully called to be the minister of 
Christ and steward of God's mysteries, the shepherd and pastor of the whole 
congregation. God Himself thereby sets the pastor to be the spiritual father, 
governor, and leader of all souls in the congregation. The most sacred bond thereby 
encloses the pastor and the congregation and unites them most intimately. The 
office of pastor places in his hands, and obliges him to place in his hands, the whole 
care of all the souls of his congregation, in all its members. He has to care for the 
whole spiritual welfare, both of the great and the small. 

In this care for the spiritual welfare of the little ones, the children, lies the 
connection between the two offices. That the pastor, as the bearer of the public 
ministry of preaching, is also responsible for the instruction of the children in God's 
Word and their Christian education, is clearly testified in God's Word. It is true that 
God's Word first of all demands of parents in the household, which is a state 
specially instituted by God and different from the teaching state, that they should 
instruct their children in God's Word in the home, as in their home church, and bring 
them up in the Christian way. In the New Testament the passages Eph. 6, 4; 2 Tim. 
3, 15, compare with 1, 5; 2 Cor. 12, 14, compare with Matth. 6, 19. 20. In the Old 
Testament we find the explicit command of God 5 Mos. 6, 6. 7, and Abraham's 
example, 1 Mos. 18, 19. Also Luther and other teachers of our church b.eton this 
quite emphatically. 

But this does not exclude the fact that both the congregation and the pastor 
have the sacred duty to instruct the children of the congregation in God's Word and 
to bring them up in a Christian way, or to see to it that this happens. Like the latter, 
this is clearly stated in God's Word. According to her general spiritual priesthood, 1 
Petr. 2, 9, the church not only has the right, but also the sacred duty to provide for 
the instruction of her children in God's Word and their Christian education, and to 
take this into her own hands on behalf of the church. 

Now if this is a part of the general spiritual priesthood, it is also a part of the 
public ministry of preaching, as the church is 
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also entrusts this part of their general spiritual priesthood to the called minister of 
the Word for public direction. The pastor has not only the duty of supervising the 
Christian instruction and education of the children of the congregation, but also the 
duty of exercising it in case of need. The pastor is, after all, entrusted with all souls, 
including the children's souls of his congregation. Apost. 20, 28: "Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, among whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made you bishops, to feed the congregation of God, which he hath purchased by 
his own blood." 1 Pet. 5, 2: "Feed the flock of Christ, as ye are commanded.” But 
the children of the church also belong to the whole flock, they are also entrusted to 
the public ministry. Christ commands the whole church not only to baptize the 
children, but also to teach them, and that especially to those who baptize them, that 
is, the pastors. And Joh. 21, 15 Christ says to Peter first: "Feed my lambs." - 
According to God's Word it is therefore certain that since the pastor is entitled to 
care for the souls of the children of his congregation, and since it is his official duty 
to be conscience-stricken, the instruction of these children and their Christian 
education is also a part of his office. He is therefore especially responsible for the 
Christian instruction in schools, and if there are no special persons to do this work 
for the children, he must conscientiously undertake it himself. He will have to 
answer for it one day if these souls remain ignorant and get lost through his neglect 
of duty. 

Now that we have clearly demonstrated from God's Word what the position 
of the public office of preaching and its bearer, the pastor, is precisely in relation to 
Christian school teaching, we can now also take a step further and conclude on the 
position of the office of school teacher in relation to the office of preaching, that is, 
on the position of pastor and teacher in relation to one another, which is called the 
official position. 

Our parish school is an ecclesiastical institution, which in our circumstances 
is indispensable for the prosperity of a Christian parish. Where the congregation is 
poor, the pastor takes over the school. Wherever possible, however, the 
congregation appoints one or more special teachers, who have been specially 
trained for this purpose in our teacher seminaries, to its congregational school, 
which is usually founded at the same time as the congregation is established. The 
congregation recognizes the necessity of this institution, and in its Christian 
freedom it has not only the right, but under the present circumstances also the 
sacred duty, to establish the congregational school. If it has no other means of 
providing for the Christian instruction and education of the children of its members, 
who are entrusted to it and who are its duty, it has no choice but to establish a 
parochial school. 
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If the church wants to escape responsibility, it has no other choice than its parochial 
school, just as this is the only means left to the pastor to protect his conscience. 
Under our circumstances, the parochial school is the acknowledged best, indeed 
usually the only practicable means of fulfilling the duty incumbent upon parents, the 
congregation, and the pastor to provide the right, most suitable instruction in the 
pure doctrine of the divine Word and for the Christian education of the children 
entrusted to all of them. 

The institute of the parochial school in our church consists primarily of the 
instruction of the children in God's Word and their Christian education, but then also 
of Christian instruction in the secular subjects, which must also be dominated and 
supported by God's Word, since nothing that is contrary to pure doctrine must be 
allowed to get lost in it. Since the congregation, under our circumstances, has no 
other institution to instruct the children in those subjects which are intended for their 
earthly welfare and advancement, without endangering their souls - mark well, | say 
the congregation - it includes in its school office not only the instruction in God's 
Word and the Christian education of the children, but also Christian instruction in 
these subjects. The congregation adds to this office, according to circumstances, 
other ecclesiastical services, e.g. the organist's service, the lector's service, the 
leadership of singing and youth associations, etc. This is the office of the school 
teacher among us, as it exists among us, which the congregation, in its Christian 
freedom, arranges in its midst according to the word of God. 

What then does the congregation do with it? Answer: By making that which 
belongs to it according to its spiritual priesthood, and that which belongs to its called 
servant of Christ according to his public office, namely, the public instruction of its 
children in God's Word and their Christian education, a special office, which it 
entrusts to a person other than the pastor, it creates a branch office, an auxiliary 
office of the public preaching office. This person then, because he teaches God's 
word officially and therefore publicly to a part of the congregation, the children, and 
exercises the Christian education of the children, administers therein a part of the 
public office of preaching. By the appointment of the congregation to this office, 
which is diverted from the public preaching office, and by the administration of it, the 
person concerned, the school teacher, now also becomes a public church servant. 
Hence also says D. Walther in his "Pastorale" (p. 391): "The preacher should never 
forget that the school teacher also belongs to the church servants, administers an 
auxiliary office branched off from his office." - This is our doctrinal position herein. 
The office of school teacher is with us an auxiliary office branched off from the public 
office of preaching, a part of the office of preaching. (Cf. the Scripture evidence of 
Prof. Selles in his well-known paper, p. 6.) 
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If the office of our church school teacher, as far as the teaching of the divine 
word and the Christian education of the children is concerned, is a part, a branch 
and auxiliary office of the public preaching office, then it is also a divine office. Not, 
it is true, in the sense in which God instituted it, and Himself ordered, instituted, and 
commanded it, in the very form in which the church has established it among us, 
but precisely because it is a part and branch of the public office of preaching, which 
God Himself instituted and instituted, and because God Himself enjoins it upon the 
holder by the calling of the church. Our church teachers, duly called by the church, 
stand in a divine calling, are called of God, because they are fellow-laborers with 
the pastor in the word and doctrine, ministers of the word to the little ones, and to 
these under-shepherds of the church pastor. 

But how highly this very truth exalts the office of the parochial school teacher! 
What a high, important and glorious office it is! In the divinity of this office lies a very 
special, one might say, the whole comfort of such a teacher. This alone gives him 
delight and joy in his difficult office, gives him courage and strength for faithful work, 
gives him the right support in his office. This helps him to get over the ignorance, 
the malice and the ingratitude that he so often has to experience. This raises his 
office so high above that of a state school teacher that he can be sure of it from 
God's Word: "Your office is a divine office! The word "Feed my lambs" applies to 
you, and that is a sweet and blessed lot. This also makes him, the under-shepherd, 
a noble gift of God, a precious jewel for a Christian congregation. 

Since our church school teacher stands in a divine calling and holds such an 
important office, he is indeed a very important person in a Christian congregation. 
And he should never forget this in all humility, but stand firm against all temptation 
and insist to the devil and all godless men and his own pusillanimous and 
pusillanimous old Adam that he stands in a divine calling. After all, he lays the 
foundation of Christian knowledge in the children, on which further building can be 
done later. Therefore he should never forget the important truth that the main thing 
in our parochial school is and remains - religious instruction and Christian 
education. This is precisely the "Feed my lambs!" For the sake of his conscience, 
for his strengthening and uprightness, and to keep him from going astray, he should 
never forget this. This main thing is so little heeded and recognized by so many 
people, since the ability and efficiency of a teacher is so often judged nowadays not 
by what he does in religious instruction, but by what he does in the secular subjects. 
There a teacher is in great danger and temptation to make this main thing a 
secondary thing and the secondary thing a secondary thing. 
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main thing to do to acquire the applause and favor of the people. 

It will certainly be a blessing and a comfort, an uplifting and strengthening to 
many a troubled pastor who has to teach school, and to many a pious teacher who 
sighs under the burden of his office in many a challenge, if we take a closer look at 
this precious word of the Saviour: "Feed my lambs! We now apply this word to our 
appointed teachers; that is their office, and so their official position becomes clear 
from this word. 

The Lord Jesus had just appeared to his dear disciples for the third time after 
his resurrection. By a glorious miracle, the rich draught of fish, he had made himself 
known to them as the Risen One and revealed his glory to them. There he had 
reminded them again of his promise that he would make them fishers of men in the 
holy ministry of preaching. He had pointed them to the power and strength of his 
dear gospel, through which, in his preaching and teaching ministry, as through his 
net, he wants to do and is doing many a wonderful and rich work on the children of 
men for their salvation. It is evident that, following on from this, he will have given 
them various instructions and consolation for their ministry, which they were to carry 
out in the future, in sweet words, above the wonderfully prepared banquet which they 
then held. As, then, according to Luke, he "spake much unto them of the kingdom of 
God," in all his revelations during the forty days before his ascension. He will also 
have spoken of the great importance, significance, and influence of Christian 
schooling of children for and on the building up, spreading, and preservation of His 
kingdom, His church. This is evident from the fact that in his conversation with Petro 
after the meal, he emphasizes "Feed my lambs! He wants to say: "My dear Peter, 
and all you other disciples, and in them all the faithful servants of God in the ministry, 
as well as all Christians, remember this once for all: if you want to build, extend, and 
maintain my kingdom, do not neglect my lambs, the dear children. This is part of your 
ministry, and not the least of it. | have taken care of the little children, therefore you 
also let them come to me and do not hinder them. Raise them up in discipline and 
admonition to the Lord. You are to bring them to me in their tenderest youth, not only 
through holy baptism, but also through thorough instruction in the Christian faith. This 
| make a sacred duty to you, as | do to parents. For you see, out of this instruction, 
out of the school, the church grows. The school is the planting place of the Church. 

This is how highly the Saviour himself thought of the school - and in his 
omniscience probably also of our parish school at that time - in which he rules with 
his word, in which the children are taught by him. 
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In this way, our children will be raised to become Christians who will one day take 
our place. In accordance with this word of the Saviour, our Lutheran Church, Luther 
at its head, has ever and ever insisted on the Christian school instruction of its 
children from an early age with great earnestness. That is why the fathers of our 
Synod established the institute of the parochial school from the very beginning. That 
is why we still insist on it, and our congregations are often quite sour about their 
parochial schools. And because of its importance, our parochial school is now also 
a thorn in the flesh of the devil and his scales, and he has caused us much trouble 
in many a school fight over it, and we and our brethren still fight for this jewel and 
carry it on a praying heart. We know what it means for ourselves, for our children 
and for the future of our dear Lutheran Church. The man to whom the Archpastor 
of the Church and his congregation have entrusted this treasure for faithful care is 
the school teacher. But the godly, conscientious and faithful teacher, through whose 
service, gifts and faithful work God in grace allows a congregation to reach the high 
and glorious goal of its parish school, is himself a high and expensive treasure for 
the congregation. 

It is strange that the Master first asks Peter, "Simon Johanna, do you love me 
better than these?" - Before he saith unto him, Feed my lambs. What does the Lord 
mean by this? No doubt, in addition to the reference to Peter's case, this: he wants 
to remind us of what a high prerequisite the office of a Christian church school 
teacher requires, and what responsibility it entails. Those who have to do with 
children know what a heavy, laborious office the school office is. What labor and toil 
it involves, what patience, wisdom, noble, high, and excellent gifts, what special skill 
it requires, and above all, what a special love for the Savior, to bear humbly the 
contempt which this office entails! What special godliness, self-denial, faithfulness, 
and devoted devotion it takes to carry out this office rightly and successfully! Not 
everyone can do this; this grace is not for everyone. Such a man who, imbued with 
the love of Christ, takes on such a high office in heroic faith, and faithfully carries it 
out in God's Spirit and by power from above, and has God's blessing in it, is indeed 
a gem, a jewel for a congregation. To this truly belongs a born-again, believing 
heart, which in sincerity and devotion can answer the Lord to the question, "Hast 
thou me rather than these have me?" "Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
that | love thee." 

But such a one then knows what the LORD means to say when he says, 
"Feed my lambs!" "My lambs" they are, 
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says the Lord. They are mine through holy baptism; they are mine because | bought 
them with my bitter suffering and death, with my precious blood of God; they are 
mine because my Father has given them to me. | will have them with me one day in 
heaven. To them | assign my holy angels. They are dear and precious to me. Feed 
these lambs of mine. To you | commend them; you shall lead them to me. You shall 
plant my love in their hearts. Thou shalt teach them to know me; through thee they 
shall learn to know the way to heaven and come to know and believe in me. Thou 
shalt put a good ground of faith in their hearts. If this my property be lost through thy 
fault, thou shalt be responsible unto me for it. - A Christian teacher is well aware of 
the responsibility indicated in these words, which also concern him, and this drives 
him to conscientiousness, diligence, and faithfulness in his office. 

When the Saviour uses the term "lambs" for children, it is also to emphasize 
the importance of the office of teacher. The lambs of a flock need special care, for 
they are weak and in great danger of perishing. Now our little children are such weak 
lambs of the flock of the good Shepherd JEsu. How easily they get lost in the desert 
of this world and pine away in soul and body! Every Christian knows the danger. 
The good example does not work as fast as the evil one. How easily they get 
entangled in the undergrowth and thorn hedges of sin and perish. How the infernal 
wolf and hunter, Satan, unleashes his whole infernal pack on our youth from a young 
age in these last evil times. O what a task, therefore, for a teacher to feed the lambs 
of Jesus in the face of these enemies, these predators and dangers! Yes, this 
requires prayer, prayer and again prayer and watchfulness for oneself for wisdom, 
understanding, courage and strength, prayer for the lambs without ceasing, 
constantly looking up to the Arch Shepherd and Bishop of souls and arming himself 
with his love for faithful work. Truly, a man who is faithful in these things is a precious 
treasure for a Christian community. 

But he will also feed the lambs of Christ. What does feeding mean in the 
Savior's opinion? Does it mean that in vain self-satisfaction, in vain self-glory, he 
now uses his office and his gifts to bring the children quite far in worldly knowledge, 
in outward decency and education, in order thereby to flatter many a parent who 
seeks in this the actual task of the church school? Not so! In this, too, he should do 
the best and the highest that his gifts can do. But if this were his noblest endeavor, 
he would not feed the lambs of Jesus, but would keep them in this arid desert, or, if 
one prefers to put it this way, in this colorful garden of flowers, which only gives off 
fragrance and sometimes 
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poisonous fragrance but no nourishment for the soul. There also applies the word, 
"What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, and yet suffer injury 
to his soul?" No, to "feed" means, in all that is done and pursued in the school, to 
point the children to Christ and lead them to their Saviour, to do and pursue 
everything with one aim, that the children's souls may profit by it to eternal life. This 
is to be done primarily in religious instruction, including biblical history. It is not only 
to be applied to the head and memory, but to the hearts of the children. The child is 
to be grasped by it and Christ is to come into the heart of the child through it. But 
such a teacher, imbued with the love of Christ and always keeping his high aim in 
view, will also work in all other subjects towards the high aim of Christian education 
in the children, and will be anxious that the children should learn to look at everything 
in the light of faith. If only the one goal is reached, that Christ comes into the hearts 
of the children, that they become his property and come to him, then he asks nothing 
of recognition or non-recognition, of thanks or ingratitude, but continues to work 
faithfully for Christ's sake. - He has the same end in view in the handling of Christian 
discipline and order. He does not educate the children to be treacherous servants 
of the law, who obey in the eyes of the teacher because they fear the rod and the 
punishment, but who are all the worse in secret, but he educates them to be such 
children who, out of love for the Saviour, are pious, godly, sincere, obedient, well- 
mannered, friendly, obliging, and virtuous, in whom the words of the 111th Psalm 
apply. Psalm applies: "The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; it is a fine 
prudence; he that doeth it, his praise endureth for ever." - And how does the 
example of such a teacher, imbued with the love of Christ, who lives what he 
teaches, affect the children and the congregation! His whole life and work, his 
conduct and labors, are for the glory of God, for the edification of the church, and 
for the salvation of many souls. That is why the 84th Psalm says of him: "Teachers 
are adorned with many blessings," and the promise of Dan. 12:3 also applies to him 
for the sake of his ministry: "Teachers shall shine like the brightness of heaven, and 
those who are wise in righteousness like the stars forever and ever." Of the earthly, 
bodily, and temporal benefits which our children, and in them also the parents, 
derive from the faithful service of such a teacher, we will not now speak further. This 
is also incalculable and cannot be emphasized enough. - It is therefore clear that a 
godly, gifted and faithful teacher is an inestimably high and expensive treasure for 
a Christian congregation, a very noble and high gift and present from their God, for 
which they cannot be thankful enough. 
Now that we have learned from God's Word the personal position of the 
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When we have become acquainted with the pastor and teacher in their office, we 
ask further, what is the position, the relation of both in their office to each other? The 
question has also been put thus: Is the office of teacher co-ordinate or subordinate 
to the office of preacher? This mode of expression is offensive to some, and it ought 
not and must not be used in its rigorous sense in the Church of God, according to 
the word of our Saviour, Matt. 23:8: "One is your Master, Christ; but ye are all 
brethren." No doubt D. Walther had this word in mind when, in his "Pastorale," he 
says of this matter, after his fine and tactful manner of speaking, "The preacher 
should never forget that the school teacher also belongs to the church servants, 
administers an auxiliary office diverted from his office, and is in this respect likewise 
his colleague." 

Nevertheless, this is to be noted: From what God's Word teaches us of the 
pastor's official position in the congregation, it is clear that he, the chief shepherd, 
is entitled to the office of overseer over his under-shepherd in the school. To those 
who deny this, the pastor's relation to the congregation has not yet become clear. 
The pastor is ex officio inspector or overseer of the school. He is not deprived of the 
responsibility for the lambs by the employment of a teacher on the part of the 
congregation, by the profession it issues to him, and by its delegation to him of this 
part of the office of preaching. He still has to supervise the Christian instruction and 
education of the children. Nor is the pastor relieved of his responsibility in regard to 
the Christian instruction and education of the children in the school by the diversion 
of the school office from the preaching office and the transfer of the same on the 
part of the congregation to another person. He retains the greatest responsibility for 
the salvation of the children, as God's Word testifies. He cannot shift the entire 
responsibility for the children under his care on to the teacher and fob God off with 
the excuse that this office is not faithfully administered on the part of the teacher, 
since this office was entrusted to the teacher. And according to God's Word, this 
office of oversight is not only his by virtue of his office, but also his sacred duty of 
conscience. It belongs to his official rights and duties, and neither the congregation 
can deprive him of this right and release him from it, nor can he deprive himself of 
this right or evade this duty. Then the teacher, by accepting his profession, becomes 
a member of the congregation, and by that very fact the pastor of the congregation 
becomes his pastor. The teacher is thus doubly subject to the pastor. 

The next question that comes to our attention is this: How far does the 
inspection, the office of overseer, of the pastor extend over the teacher and the 
school? From the position of the pastor, as pastor of the soul. 
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sorgcrs, we don't want to talk about the teacher now. We are now 
talking about his office as school supervisor. Under his 
inspection, therefore, falls first that which is actually his office, 
religious instruction and Christian education. Because this is a 
part of his office, his supervisory office, in accordance with the 
nature of the matter, extends primarily over it. As the next 
visitator of the school, he is officially obligated to see that 
everything is in order. Since, however, in the other subjects 
which lie outside his office, the teaching must be in accordance 
with the word of God and genuinely Christian, this also falls 
under his inspection and, where it is otherwise right in a 
congregation, the office of supervisor over these subjects is also 
transferred to him, and this is noted in the certificate of 
appointment sent to the teacher. In the "Schulblatt" (1, 106) it 
says: "The pastor is entitled to the supervision of the whole 
school, of everything that is taught and done in the school, not 
only of individual parts of the lessons. As certainly as the school 
teacher is a servant of the church in all aspects of his official 
administration and owes responsibility to the congregation, and 
not merely in this and that aspect, so certainly is the pastor the 
inspector of the whole school, the judge of the whole school 
instruction. " 

Thus, with regard to the position of the pastor and the 
teacher in their office, we cannot conclude otherwise than this 
according to God's Word: The teacher, as far as his person is 
concerned, is subject to the pastor as his pastor, and as far as 
his office is concerned, as his school supervisor according to 
God's will. But the pastor is not set over him as his lord and 
master; for in this sense there are no superiors or inferiors in the 
church, but there is only one our Lord and Master, Christ, but we 
are all brethren. And every sincere and humble Christian amon 
the teachers will not be offended at such a subordination, but will 
only rejoice in it. 


2. 

Let us now pass to the subjective side of our question, by 
framing it thus: What should be the personal position of pastor 
and teacher towards each other, or what is the godly and godly 
conduct of both towards each other? - Without doubt we can and 
should Bae at the head of this question, as a heading and 
motto, the words of the 188th Psalm, v. 1: "Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together. . .. For there 
the Lord promises blessing and life forever and ever." If pastors 
and teachers constantly bear this word of God in their 
conscience and do not forget the position in which they are 
placed according to God's word in their personal and official life, 
then, if they do not lack prayer and supervision of their old Adam, 
they will always be blessed by God. 
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The right attitude, the right conduct towards each other will prevail, and there will 
be a precious, lovely relationship, pleasant and pleasing to God and man, from 
which an incalculable blessing will flow for all involved in time and eternity. 

Wherever God's word is put out of sight, wherever the haughty, ambitious, 
stubborn old Adam is allowed to rule, there can be no more unpleasant, no more 
ugly, no more disruptive to the prosperity of a Christian congregation, no more 
hindering of all blessings. The devil and all hell laugh at such an abominable 
nuisance, and God and his holy angels and all pious Christians are deeply grieved. 
Therefore, in honor of God and in defiance of the devil, pastors and teachers alike 
should, as much as they are able, prevent this kind of trouble. 

What should the pastor do, first of all, so that between him and his teacher 
the right attitude, the God-willed and God-pleasing relationship not only comes 
about, but also always exists? Above all, he should always keep in mind his office 
as pastor of the teacher. He should always bear in mind that the soul of his teacher 
is also entrusted to him by God. In all his dealings with the teacher, he should 
always have in mind the one goal of making this soul blessed as well. He should 
also avoid everything in his office as school supervisor that could annoy, offend, 
hurt, or harm the teacher. He should, of course, carry out this office faithfully and 
not forgive the truth, but he should also keep in mind that according to God's Word, 
although he is entrusted with the supervision of his teacher, he is not set up as 
master over him. His office as supervisor does not give him the right to constantly 
nag the teacher, to try to find fault with him, to negotiate with him in an imperious 
way. That would not be the godly, right, evangelical spirit that should prevail in 
supervision. The pastor is not to act in this as if he has to command and command. 
It is not nice if the pastor thinks he knows everything better because he is older, 
more experienced, more learned. For it is by no means the case that because of 
this he always does what is right. It is not fine if he wants to interfere in everything. 
After all, a pastor is not supposed to exalt the little pope against the teacher. If he 
really has to reprimand, he should not commit the imprudence and tactlessness of 
doing so in front of the students at school or in front of other people, especially in 
front of those who do not like the teacher. In short, in his conduct toward the teacher, 
the pastor should most conscientiously avoid everything that, even when he thinks 
calmly, can weigh heavily on his heart and conscience and expose him, and which 
disturbs the good relationship. 

On the other hand, the pastor should always consider what God wants in it 
and what is pleasing to God in his opinion and conduct towards the teacher. The 
right tone is set by D. Walther in the already 
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mentioned passage (Pastorale, p. 391): "The preacher should never forget . . . that 
the teacher . . is also his colleague, and he should therefore also do all he can to 
be in an intimate brotherly and collegial! Relationship." This includes, first of all, 
being a faithful, loving, well-meaning pastor to him, as already mentioned; but then 
also that he always lets the right spirit prevail in his office as school supervisor and 
has only one goal in mind, that he helps the teacher, promotes him, encourages 
him, directs him and strengthens him in his difficult office; that he work hand in hand 
with him, that he discuss with him in a friendly and brotherly spirit the affairs of the 
school, even things that are not to be approved of, that he gladly listen to the views 
of the teacher and, if these are correct, also accept them. This also includes that 
he protects the teacher against injustice without regard to his person, that he works 
for the teacher and his school during his home visits, and that he has an open eye, 
a sensitive heart, and an eloquent mouth for the physical well-being of the teacher. 
Finally, however, as an example to the congregation, he should also respect and 
honor the teacher as his co-worker, pray diligently for him, and also prove himself 
grateful to him for his work of assistance by attitude, word, and deed. - 

On the other hand, the teacher should do everything in his power to ensure 
that his pastor's relationship with him is so intimately fraternal and collegial that his 
opinion and his relationship with his pastor are also in accordance with the word 
and will of God and pleasing to God. Above all, he should respect, love, and honor 
his pastor as his pastor. He should also pray faithfully for him and live and act in 
such a way that the pastor's pastoral ministry to him is not made difficult. Then he 
should acknowledge him as his school supervisor in Christian humility and try to 
make this office, which is so difficult in itself, pleasant and easy for him. He should 
be careful not to be infected by the desire for emancipation that is so often stirred 
up. "The office of pastor as superintendent of schools is a very heavy office, the 
burden and responsibility of which, according to his flesh, he would like to be 
entirely relieved of," says Prof. Selle. "Should not a Christian teacher then fear the 
sin of making the pastor's office only more difficult by all sorts of stubbornness and 
unwillingness to inspect?" - A truly Christian and humble teacher, who recognizes 
and feels his own weakness, cannot but desire it for the sake of the benefit and 
ease of conscience which the faithful supervision of his pastor affords him. Nor does 
a faithful, diligent, and sincere teacher see in it any degradation, since it can only 
lift him. Nor is he afraid of it, since he knows that he can only gain from it for himself 
and his work. He only allows himself to be led by it to all the greater diligence and 
greater 
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spur him on to fidelity. But when the teacher's heart is thus set on the matter, his 
pastor soon feels it out, and thereby allows the burden to become his delight. For the 
sake of his office, and just the more faithfully he carries it out, a truly Christian teacher 
considers his pastor all the more worthy of honor, and endeavors to prove before 
God and the congregation that the admonition of Paul 1 Thess. 5:12 is also a matter 
of the heart to him, and that he takes it very seriously, and that he does everything 
on his part so that the relationship between him and his pastor may be the right one. 

But this right relationship would obviously be hindered, even made impossible, 
if the teacher were guilty of insincerity and dishonesty toward his pastor; if he did not 
always let everything be clear and open between himself and the pastor; if he met 
his pastor with distrust and withdrew his trust; if he became lazy and unfaithful in his 
office; if he criticized the pastor in front of other people; if he wanted to be regarded 
as akind of secondary pastor in the congregation and played the conscience advisor 
and let himself be used as a party leader; in short, if he gave the pastor just cause 
for censure and action against him. From such and many other things, by which the 
good relationship is hindered and destroyed, a teacher should guard himself 
conscientiously and with the greatest diligence and all seriousness, and on the other 
hand behave as a right Christian and faithful, godly teacher toward his pastor. 
(Compare also the beautiful quotation of Prof. Selles from Zeller's "Lehren der 
Erfahrung," p. 25.) 


3. 

Now, in conclusion, some friendly reminders and earnest mementos to us 
pastors and teachers, arising from what we have now heard on our subject. - There 
is no higher, more important, more delicious and glorious, but also no more difficult 
and responsible office in the whole world than the office of preaching, and this is also 
true within its limits of its branch and auxiliary office, the office of the church school 
teacher. The faithful work of these offices also brings incalculable blessings in the 
physical and earthly spheres. But because they are spiritual offices, and the work is 
done for the souls and aims at the spiritual welfare of poor sinners, it is the 
unspeakable, high, spiritual and heavenly blessing that lifts them so high and makes 
them so delicious and glorious. Help God | is there anything higher, more important, 
and more delicious in this poor world than to be allowed to be a called co-worker with 
the great God in the eternal salvation of poor sinners? Whoever wishes to strengthen 
himself once more in the realization of the importance, majesty, and dignity of his 
office, whether he be pastor or teacher, let him only read again and again what Luther 
says of it in the sermon, "That one should keep children to school." (X, 478 ff.) 
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Lindemann calls out to all teachers at the end of his "School Practice": 
"Blessed is the man to whom it is granted by God's grace to work as a teacher and 
educator for a shorter or longer period of time in the manner indicated and to save 
children from the bondage of sin, or to preserve and promote them in godliness! If 
he had succeeded in his office even in one child, he would have done a more 
delicious work than the most illustrious men do, whom the world praises and extols. 
He thanks God and gives him glory for all that has been well done." 

It is therefore right that we, pastors as well as teachers, should now ourselves 
hold our sacred office in high esteem, esteem, and honor, and all the more so 
because it is unfortunately held in low esteem and contempt by so many, even by 
those whom God has graciously chosen to hold this office. We should thank God 
with all our hearts on our knees for the undeserved grace that he has made us poor, 
unworthy sinners worthy before others to serve him in this divine office, and now 
also in this very sense we should walk worthily in our profession and not lack true 
fidelity. And it is certainly right that we prove this gratitude and faithfulness by never 
forgetting the position of our office towards each other, which is ordered by God 
Himself according to God's Word, and therefore also strive at all times with holy 
earnestness to maintain the right, God-willed and God-pleasing attitude, the right 
conduct towards each other. 

At the same time, however, let us never forget, but always be mindful of the 
fact that we have a common treacherous, malicious enemy, whom we must confront 
unitedly in earnest fear of God, with fervent prayer and constant watchfulness over 
ourselves and right willing and doing of the good, and whom we must fight 
unceasingly with the right weapons on this side as well. "Precisely because it is of 
such infinite blessing for time and eternity when pastor and schoolmaster walk hand 
in hand as Christian friends, winning souls for Christ and destroying the devil's 
kingdom, that is why the devil is fond of trying to stir up discord among them; that is 
why he is so eager to destroy brotherly understanding, to sow the seeds of discord, 
envy, strife, and bitterness. He knows very well that neither school nor congregation 
can flourish and be built properly where both, on whom the congregation looks most 
closely, cannot themselves overcome flesh and blood and, for the sake of gain or 
their own unpleasant honor, are at enmity with one another or live on tense terms 
with one another." (Schulbl. I, 144.) 

And if such a "tense relationship" should ever threaten us through the trickery 
of the devil and for the sake of the weakness of our flesh, let us both hasten to 
prevent it as soon as possible with holy earnestness in a genuinely Christian, 
brotherly way, or, if it is possible 
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.. that has come to pass. Let us take care that we do not make ourselves the cross 
of one another. Let us remember that we all still live in imperfection, as one must 
bear another's burdens. Let us walk with a sincere heart along the path of peace 
marked out by God's Word. In the fear of God, let us always have Paul's word before 
our eyes and in our hearts, which he also calls to us in this regard: "Put on therefore, 
as God's elect, holy and beloved, compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness, 
patience; and bear with one another, forgiving one another; if any man complain 
against another, as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

But let God himself sanctify us through and through, and let our whole spirit, 
with soul and body, be preserved blameless unto the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
May he do this in mercy. 


Luther and the Peasants’ War of 1525. 


(Conclusion.) 

The decisiveness with which Luther called for the destruction of the rebels, 
some wanted to reproach him, when the danger was now happily overcome. What 
other advice could he have given against "robber and murderous peasant mobs" - 
for he speaks only of such - against defiant rebels with weapons in their fists? How 
would the papists have behaved if he had kept silent, or if he had not always so 
decided, but had been lukewarm in opposing the rebellion! 

As is well known, there are only two means at all against indignant people: 
persuasion or violence. The first means had been tried enough. Especially by rare 
of the noble Luther this means had been used in highest fidelity from the beginning 
- however unsuccessfully, the anarchy finally took over. So only the other means 
remained. If, however, the use of force becomes absolutely necessary, then, as 
everyone knows, a swift, energetic suppression of the riot is the greatest mercy. - 

Since the principles according to which Luther spoke could not be touched, 
the harsh tone and the individual words were criticized all the more. The harsh tone 
can be explained by the fact that Luther was concerned not to have his pure cause 
confused with the abominations and debaucheries of Muenzer, that Satan whom he 
had primarily in mind; a very decisive, repeated rejection was in keeping with the 
times. Next, one need not expect Luther to have spoken in the style of our century. 
The deceitful enemies of the Reformer generally draw out individual words 
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by the hackles, which they tear out of context to parade them in grisly. Luther's 
words: "smash, choke, stab, secretly and publicly," "stab, beat, choke here, whoever 
can," excite tender nerves; for one does not do so in our humane seculum; there 
everything is much more nicely arranged, there our powerful, even the lowly sheriffs, 
have war machines against the mob, which are called "riot guns," in readiness, 
which make Luther's raw "stabbing, choking, beating" unnecessary. We have come 
far in many things, but not so far that in our inventive time we have discovered 
another ultima ratio against sedition than the one recommended by Luther. - The 
hurricane-like nature of his speech has also been criticized. At any rate, Luther's 
words were in keeping with the dire conditions he had seen with his eyes. One does 
not know whether, for the sake of his insidious enemies, one should wish that he 
had filed and sifted his words beautifully. It is evident from them from what a faithful 
heart they are spoken. In the time of the Reformation, and now even in the days of 
the peasant tumult, what should quiet talk have borne fruit? "One cannot," Luther 
justifies himself, "always give good words to the devil and his scales." Nor would 
such an outcry have arisen over this writing of Luther's, had not the very Roman 
prelates and princes, after the victory, so disgracefully abused their penal power. Is 
this also to be Luther's fault? He had advised not only that one should have mercy 
on the less guilty and on the prisoners, but that one should also, before a battle, 
offer oneself to the "mad peasants (whether they are not worthy of it) for justice and 
equality" (XVI, 74) and only then let the decision of the weapons follow, if necessary. 
As is well known, the Count of Mansfeld and the Landgrave acted accordingly before 
the battle of Frankenhausen. He repeated this request that the authorities should 
try to obtain "a friendly treaty" from them. "The Lords and Superiority | also ask for 
two pieces. The first, where they win and obliegen" (this was then still very much in 
question), "that they do not exalt themselves at all, but fear God, before whom they 
are also almost penitent." "The other, that they would be gracious to the captives 
and to them that surrender, as God is gracious to every one that surrenders and 
humbles himself before him," etc. (XVI, 118.) 

Therefore, in his defense, "Sendbrief von dem harten Buchlein wider die 
Bauern," he left nothing of what he had written. He, who proudly called himself the 
son of a peasant, certainly did not lack love for the "poor man. Yes, it was precisely 
this love for his people that must have made him urgently desire the quickest 
possible curbing of the unfortunate upheaval. In this he invoked 
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On St. Stephen, Apost. 7: "So you should answer when it is said that St. Stephen 
scolded that he did it out of great love." Only against the, admittedly quite 
nonsensical reproach did he believe he had to defend himself, as if he had spoken 
the word of unnecessary cruelty: "Where have | ever taught that one should not 
practice mercy at all? Is it not also written in the same booklet that | beg the 
authorities to receive into mercy those who surrender?" (XVI, 82.) 

As much as he was pleased about the Treaty of Weingarten, which seemed 
to lead to a peaceful solution of the conflict, he regretted that it had come to 
bloodshed at all. He lamented: "That one should deal so cruelly with the poor people 
is pitiful. But how can we help them? It is necessary." (XVI, 130.) But when he had 
to see how the lords exploited their victory to give free rein to their revenge, he 
raised his voice to holy wrath. If before the peasants had been wolves and the lords 
hares, now the lords were wolves and the peasants hares. To these bloodthirsty 
wolves, the "Juinkerlein," the "furious, senseless tyrants," he spoke words as serious 
as those he had once uttered against sedition. He held out to them a reward against 
which the death of peasant hands would have been a small thing, the vengeance of 
the righteous God here and there. The cruel, false Truchsess had to experience it 
in this very life in the fate of his only son. - 

Luther rightly claimed that if his advice had been followed, by suppressing the 
rebellious spirit in Thuringia at the very beginning, much misery could have been 
prevented. He could also refer to the fact that, in contrast to the enthusiasts who 
wanted to abolish the lawful authorities (Muenzer said that no one should obey even 
reasonable princes, for one could not serve two masters, but the one true one was 
God), and in contrast to papal law, which had not only released individuals, but 
whole classes of people, even whole peoples, from obedience to the lawful 
authorities, he had always given the authorities their due honor, as no one had ever 
done before. "But you and everyone must bear me witness that | have taught with 
all fullness and have fought vehemently against sedition, and have kept and 
admonished the subjects to obedience and honor even of your tyrannical authorities 
with the greatest diligence, that this sedition cannot come out of me, but the prophets 
of murder, who are as hostile to me as they are to you, have come among this 
rabble, so that they have now gone out longer than three years" (in Thuringia) "and 
no one has so firmly resisted and withstood, but | alone." "No one has so exalted 
and adorned the temporal authorities as we, praise God! This they see, and must 
confess, even without their thanks. 
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they call us rebels." He consoles himself with the fact that Elijah and Paul also 
suffered the same fate as he did; indeed, the Saviour of the world had to hang on 
the cross as a rebel. 

From the very beginning, Luther took the same condemnatory position toward 
the peasant movement. The talk of Luther wavering in this is entirely fabricated. 
When would he ever have been a reed moved by the wind? Thus the infamous 
blasphemy of a Cochlaeus and his followers, as if Luther had first incited the 
rebellion and then, when he saw that the peasants would be defeated, declared 
himself against them, is already directed. Ranke, who is usually so mild, loses his 
patience over this, and cannot refrain from thus dismissing this great lie: "It takes a 
forehead armed with brass to still maintain, as Surius and Cochlaeus do, that Luther 
turned away from the peasants when he saw that they were defeated. | know not 
whether the partial advantages which Georg Truchsess gained at a great distance 
were even really known to Luther, but so much is certain that nothing was decided 
thereby." 

When Ranke refers to the battles at Leipheim on April 2 and at Wurzach on 
April 11, in which Truchsess attacked and dispersed plundering bands of peasants, 
less than nothing was decided. For, as a result of these first attacks of the Swabian 
League, the mighty, warlike armies of the maritime peasants, which had hitherto lain 
quietly, first began to move and advanced on Truchsess from all sides, so that he, 
in order to escape destruction, saw himself compelled to conclude the Treaty of 
Weingarten, which he granted to the maritime peasants on the basis of the Twelve 
Articles, in order to paralyze this dangerous power. 

This obvious impotence of the Truchsess changed only a whole month later, 
after he had drawn lansquenets to himself from Italy, which could be dispensed with 
there after the victory of Charles V at Pavia. Only then did Georg Truchsetz succeed 
in inflicting a defeat on the Swabian peasants of the north between Sindelfingen and 
Béblingen, near Stuttgart, on May 12, which was at least decisive for Swabia. Of 
course, Luther could not have known of this when, on May 4, he urged the Count of 
Mansfeld to fight vigorously against the insurgents, and when, at the same time, he 
wrote his book Wider die aufrihrerischen und mérderischen Rotten der Bauern in 
the same spirit. 

Ranke continues: "This much, however, is certain, the peasant revolt had only 
really seized Thuringia and Saxony when Luther opposed it with personal danger." 
(Deutsche Gesch. im Zeitalter d. Ref. 2, 150.) 

Luther's position on the matter of the people in general is evident from his 
sentence, "What is right, thou shalt rightly execute. Sedition is forbidden by God." 
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Johannes Brenz, his friend, answered the peasants when they spoke of 
Christian love, freedom and brotherhood: "We too would be inclined to this with body 
and soul, if the right means were used to acquire it; but this is not achieved by 
revenge and rebellion against the authorities. For this, above all, patience, love of 
God, and willing obedience are necessary. Only when the authorities do wrong, as 
denying God, one must obey God more than men; but not resist the sword, but with 
suffering, and rather suffer all things than do wrong." (Duke's R.-Encyk. sub Brenz. 
Ill, 607.) - 

In almost every work of history, when the Peasants' War is mentioned (most 
of them know only one Peasants' War)“, one finds the remark that the peasants had 
misunderstood Luther's writing of 1520: "On the Freedom of a Christian Man," in 
that they had mistakenly related what he had said in it about the spiritual freedom 
of Christians (Some make it "freedom of faith") to bodily, civil freedom, and that this 
misunderstanding had become a contributory cause of the uprising. Even Guericke 
speaks thus: "In particular, in several parts of Germany there was a threat of revolt 
and indignation from the exceedingly oppressed, serf peasants, who, taking what 
they heard of Christian liberty in an earthly carnal sense, mixed spiritual and civil 
liberty." He quotes the following word of Luther himself: "In addition to this, | fear 
evil, and worry that | am all too certain of a great outrage in German lands, so that 
God will punish the German nation. For we see that this gospel falls well with the 
common man; they receive it in the flesh, see that it is true, but do not want to use 
it. And they that should have quenched the indignation, sought by force to dim the 
light, but see not that thereby they only provoke the hearts and force them to 
rebellion. (Kgsch. 3, 99.) 

That people understand Christ's gospel in a carnal way is nothing new. It even 
happened on the part of the apostles. What preacher does not complain about this? 
But from there to indignation against the authorities is still a long step. Something 
further is necessary for this, as Luther also expressly states here; this is also true of 
the well-known words: "We may thank no one on earth for such mischief and sedition 
as you princes and lords, especially you blind bishops and mad clergymen and 
monks," etc. (XVI, 46.). 

It is absolutely impossible to prove that the peasants should have 
misunderstood Luther as one pretends. If it had happened, however, he would not 
have been blamed even for that. That it should have happened, however, we cannot 
imagine. Let us first take a close look at Luther's writing, from which the peasants, 
the few who may have read it (how many may have read it at all?), read it. 
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(For example, in the alpine region?), now, to their misfortune, they are supposed to 
have read out the exact opposite of what it says in clear words. In this writing Luther 
prefixes two sentences: 1. "A Christian man is a lord over all things and subject to 
no one"; 2. "A Christian man is a servant of all things and subject to everyone. By 
faith a Christian is exalted above all things, but by love he is servant to everyone. 
Luther then gives the following explanation of the second sentence: "In this way St. 
Paul gives Rom. 13, 1. 2 and Tit. 3, 1, that they (Christians) should be subject to 
worldly authority and be willing, not that they should thereby become pious, but that 
they should thereby freely serve others and the authorities and do their will out of 
love and freedom. "And though tyrants do wrong to require such things" (namely, 
the observance of papal statutes and ceremonies), "yet it does me no harm, 
because it is not against God." (XIX, 1009.) How can one read indignation from such 
words! 

If anyone says that the peasants have learned from this or any other of 
Luther's writings, let him prove it. It will not do that because of the euphonious 
alliteration "spiritual freedom," "bodily freedom," one should simply copy the other's 
assertion. Moreover, the history of the Peasants' War itself teaches that the 
peasants by no means misunderstood Luther, but that they understood him 
differently. In the peasant movement, which was so old and widespread, it was not 
in the least a matter of "misunderstandings," but of visible, tangible, and palpable 
facts, of aspirations that were, as it were, in the blood of the people. 

The peasants understood Luther's language quite well, so well that they 
almost took offense at him in Nordhausen. They understood him well, but what they 
had to hear from him was not at all to their liking. They understood the whisperings 
of their old Adam even better, and the clamor of their Red preachers and murder 
prophets, who held out to them the prospect of a life of plenty and all the glories of 
the world, best of all. That was what their ears itched for. Thus the peasants of 
Thuringia were seen flocking not to Wittenberg, but to Mihlhausen, for "they all 
wanted," as Melanchthon says, "to become rich," they wanted, Luther says, "to wear 
golden rings and eat partridges. 

Dr. Vogt proves that what the peasants spoke of as "evangelical freedom" 
came from somewhere other than by way of misunderstanding from one of Luther's 
writings, which had only appeared in recent years. He says: personal freedom had 
been acommon good of the Germans. The later lack of freedom was felt as a heavy 
burden. "The memory of the high good once possessed by all could not be erased. 
The two oldest law books of the 13th century, the Sachsenspiegel and the 
Schwabenspiegel, represent 
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The first of these, the second, presents liberty as the original state, and derives the 
right of it from the Holy Scriptures. God created all men, says the elder of these, and 
redeemed all by his death; the poor man is as worthy of him as the rich man. The 
property (serfdom) comes from compulsion and imprisonment and from unjust 
violence: and this injustice one now wants to stamp as right. (Sachsenspiegel III, 
42.) The Schwabenspiegel expresses the same principle: "We have it in Scripture 
that no man shall be his own (serf). But it has come to this by force and by coercion 
that it is now right for one's own people to be." This view was not lost: the people 
ever and anon regarded serfdom as a sin against God's command. In the so-called 
"Reformation of Emperor Sigismund" it is said, "It is an outrageous thing, an injustice 
about which Christianity must have its eyes opened, that there are people who say 
to someone: 'You are my own. If Christ suffered so grievously to make us free and 
to redeem us from all bondage, in this no one is exalted above another. In like estate 
hath he set us free, whether one be noble or base, poor or rich, great or small; 
whosoever is baptized and believeth is one of the servants of JEsu Christ." 

If, then, in the time of the Reformation, the peasants no longer wanted "to be 
their own, but to belong to Christ alone" (Christo gehéren), if the peasants' 
complaints and peasants’ laments almost all strike this note, that they no longer want 
to have body masters, and are not to be sold like cows and calves, "because we all 
have only one Lord, that is, God the Lord in heaven," if in 1513 the Breisgauers, 
according to their first article, want to acknowledge no lord as God, the pope and the 
emperor, when further the third of the famous twelve peasant articles declares that 
serfdom is something unreasonable, "considering that Christ has redeemed and 
bought us all with his precious blood shed, the shepherds as well as the highest, 
none excepted," then these demands together with their justification are not 
something new, but ancient views of the "Christian" Germanic people's law. 

It was not the Reformation, then, that led the common man to a false 
understanding of Christian liberty and awakened in him views previously unknown 
through the Gospel, but these legal views were as old, indeed older, than injustice 
and were kept alive by the situation into which the peasantry had fallen through the 
misery of the times. The more this worsened, the more longingly they looked back 
to the better past, and the more wrathfully it was pronounced that bondage was a 
sin against God's command. This fact must be emphasized with the greatest 
emphasis. For a popular but false accusation of the Reformation is always that 
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she had deliberately aroused the discontent of the common man by her preaching 
of evangelical freedom. On the contrary, however, it is true that this popular view 
has a much older age than the ecclesiastical reform movement, and that the 
attested evidence of it is already to be read clearly and distinctly in the law-books 
attracted. (V. 1-3.) - 

Finally, let us examine the assertion that the Peasants' War hindered the 
progress of the Reformation. This, too, cannot be proved. It was primarily the 
asterreformation in the sense of Muenzer and the swarm spirits that was interrupted. 
That Luther's work was interrupted for a time cannot be denied, for civil wars are 
seldom conducive to godliness. The Catholic authorities, moreover, abused their 
victory, which they had won only with the help of Protestant-minded princes, and 
their power of punishment to strike at "Lutheranism" under the pretext of "Buberei," 
to bring innocent Christians out of the blood-frame merely because of their faith, 
and to drive others by force into the Mass. Anton of Lorraine had all the Protestant 
preachers, of whom he could become habhast, beaten to death. The treachery of 
George of Saxony is well known. The Truchsetz did likewise. His prosotz Aichili was 
"sunderlich geflissen us die lutherischen Pfaffen, fings', beraubts', schatzts' und 
hengts'. In the Austrian lands these religious persecutions proceeded with such 
bestiality that the Protestant estates, which were formed after the Peasant War, 
considered whether the Austrian government could not be prevented from doing so 
by force. (Cf. Z. 803. 736-749. 803 s. Ranke 3, 159.) 

Since the Lutheran Reformation had nothing in common with the uprising, as 
everyone knew, its victorious march went on immediately, over the blood-soaked 
lands of southern Germany and over so many other countries, in a wonderful way 
just after the end of the Peasants’ War, as history shows. (Cf. Guericke, K. G., 3, § 
193.) The fanatical George of Saxony attributed to the Reformation the basic guilt 
of sedition; he had admonished his son-in-law, the Landgrave, not to become 
attached to Luther's cause, "in consideration of the evil that flowed from it." also "the 
holy father" had honored him with expressions of the highest joy that Philip had 
fought so steadfastly for the Christian faith and "against the godless Lutherans" (for 
agitators and Lutherans were identical to the papists, all Lutherans must be 
agitators and all agitators Lutherans). The latter, however, declared, "The Gospel 
brings no peasant rebellion, which now must be called Luther's doctrine, but peace 
and obedience alone." (Késtlin, M. Luther 1, 723.) -. 

A calamity so deplorable as this civil war was, it may be 
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Nevertheless, it cannot be said that it had only harm and no benefit in its wake. Most 
appalling is the number of victims of the uprising, which is given as 50,000 to 
100,000. A great lamentation has arisen over the destruction of the former nests of 
robbers, the rock castles, and the monasteries, but scarcely a word is heard of the 
destruction of so many industrious villages. The destruction of castles and 
monasteries has, however, been an outrage, and even now, from an archaeological 
point of view, is to be greatly regretted. But this is not to be lamented, that the 
inmates of the castles and monasteries were now forced to surrender to a different 
way of life, even if Cochlaus must lament that the poor monks were now forced either 
to starve or to earn their bread in a dishonorable (!) way; for these poor victims would 
not have learned a trade, nor agriculture, etc. (Janssen 3, 346.). 

Also the situation of the peasantry remained by no means the same as before. 
We have heard how at the beginning the Electors of Saxony and the Palatinate 
provided relief for their peasants; the Landgrave also committed himself to his 
estates. What the latter did voluntarily, others did compulsorily, and it is not to be 
supposed that they all later broke their princely word. In Tyrol, in Kempten, on the 
Upper Rhine, and in Alsace, improvements soon took place. At the Diet of Speyer, 
in 1526, the hitherto unheard-of occurred: proposals were made for improving the 
condition of the agricultural population: The abolition of serfdom, the free right of 
citizenship for the serfs, the reduction of taxes, tributes, sacrilege fees, and the like. 
Of course, these proposals were not accepted. Nevertheless, a modus vivendi was 
established between lords and peasants in Germany, and for a quarter of a 
millennium the conditions were, if not always pleasant, at least stable. The freeing 
of the soil, the abolition of levies, the destruction of serfdom, these were ideas that 
lived on. The arbitrariness, maltreatment and extortion decreased already at that 
time, because the means of violence of the lords of the castle and the ecclesiastical 
lords were destroyed. 

The Roman prelates had now added to their sybaritic life and their oppression 
of the people cruel blood judgments. This caused such an aversion to the temporal 
power of the bishops in general throughout the empire that, after the first storm had 
passed, the Lutherans were not only able to escape their power, but even Catholic 
circles sought to make themselves more and more independent of the ecclesiastical 
regime. Melanchthon says: "In particular, the imperial cities are most vehemently 
opposed to the episcopal government; they do not ask much about religion, but they 
are concerned about government and freedom. 

In these storms, which shook the German Empire to its foundations, Luther 
towered above the others in the confession of divine truth and 
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in fearless greatness all his contemporaries. The expansion of the Lutheran Church 
had hardly begun and was proceeding slowly; the Reformation had not yet been 
introduced in any country; therefore, one cannot speak of Lutheran princes, but only 
of those who were influenced by Lutheran doctrine; it had not yet been able to take 
root in the broad strata of the people; nowhere was there light among the German 
people, everywhere light and darkness were still fighting for supremacy. The 
enemies of Luther behaved as if the banished and outlawed monk, to whom hardly 
a single prince of the empire dared to publicly profess himself at that time, could 
command not only in merely religious, but also in social and political matters the 
whole of Germany, indeed the whole of his time. He did not possess such 
omnipotence, neither over the papists nor over the swarm spirits, neither with the 
great Hansen nor with the great bunch, otherwise the German lands would have 
been spared this unfortunate civil war. H. Katt. 


Miscellany. 


Spurgeon on the Inspiration of Scripture. From Spurgeon's writing, "The 
Greatest Struggle in the World," E. Rupprecht shares in the "A. G." the following 
passage on inspiration: "We are sure of the inspiration of the Scriptures. You will 
notice that the attacks are often set up as if they went against literal inspiration. The 
form chosen is a mere pretext. Literal inspiration is the literal form of the attack, but 
the attack is really against inspiration itself. You will not get far in reading such an 
article before you find that the gentleman who began by disputing a theory of 
inspiration which none of us ever put forward, concludes by showing his hand, and 
that hand is at war with inspiration itself. There lies the crucial point. We care little 
for any theory of inspiration, or rather, we have none. To us the utter literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures is fact, not hypothesis. It is a pity to expound theories 
on a subject which is deeply mysterious and appeals more to faith than to 
imagination. Believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and believe in them in the 
highest sense! You will not believe in a truer and fuller inspiration than really exists. 
So easily will no one err in this direction, even if error were possible. If you adopt 
theories which peel off a piece here, and deny the authority of a passage there, you 
will have no inspiration at all worthy of the name at the last. If this book is not 
infallible, where shall we find infallibility? 
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We have given up on the Pope, for he has been often and terribly wrong. But we will 
not raise to rule in his place a horde of little popes, fresh from the university. Are 
these correctors of Scripture infallible? Is it certain that our Bible is not right, but that 
the critics must be right? Where then is infallibility to be found? "The deep saith, 'It 
is not in me.' But they who have no depth at all would have us believe that it is in 
them! Or at least they hope to find it by perpetual changes. Are we to believe that 
infallibility is with the learned? Well, Pachter Schmidt, if you have read your Bible, 
and rejoiced in its delicious promises, you will have to go down the street to-morrow 
morning to ask the learned man in the parsonage whether this passage of Scripture 
belongs to the inspired part of the Word, or whether it is of doubtful authority! It will 
be well for you to know whether it is written by the real Isaiah, or by the second of 
the "two Obadiahs. Every possibility of certainty is transferred from the spiritual man 
to a class of men whose learning is fastidious, but who do not even claim to be 
spiritual. We shall gradually get so much to doubt and criticize that only a few of the 
very deepest will know what is Bible and what is not, and these will dictate everything 
to the rest of us. | have no more faith in their mercy than in their accuracy: they will 
rob us of all that is dearest to us, and boast of the cruel deed. This reign of terror we 
will not endure. For we still believe that God reveals himself to the under-aged rather 
than to the wise and prudent, and we are perfectly sure that our ancient translation 
of the Scriptures is sufficient for plain people for all purposes of life, salvation, and 
godliness. We do not despise scholarship, but we never want to say of culture or 
criticism, ‘These are your gods, Israel!’ Do you see why people want to diminish the 
degree of inspiration of the Scriptures, and like to bring it down to an infinitesimal 
degree? It is because the truth of God is to be suppressed. If you go into a shop in 
the evening to buy goods which depend so much on colour and fabric that they are 
best bought by day, and the merchant, as soon as you come in, screws the gas 
lower, or moves the lamp farther away, your suspicions are aroused, and you draw 
the inference that he is trying to play a worse commodity into your hands. | have 
more than a suspicion that this is the intention of the diminishers of inspiration. 
Whenever a man begins to cloud your views of inspiration, it is because he has an 
artifice in view which is not easily accomplished in the light. He wants to hold a 
‘meeting’ of evil spirits, and therefore cries out, "Let the lights be lowered. 
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burn!' We, brethren, are willing to ascribe to the word of God all the inspiration that 
is possible to ascribe to it. And we boldly say, if our preaching is not according to 
this word, it is because ‘there is no light* in it.' We are willing to be tested and tried 
in every way according to the same, and consider those the noblest of our hearers 
who daily search the Scriptures to see if it be so. But to those who would diminish 
inspiration, to them we will not yield and be subject, no, not for an hour! | hear 
someone say, "But we must submit to the conclusions of science! No one is more 
ready to accept the apparent facts of science than we are. But what do you mean 
by science? Is the thing called 'science' infallible? Is it not ‘falsely so called* 
science? The history of that human ignorance which calls itself "philosophy* is quite 
identical with the history of blind men, except where it digresses into madness. If 
another Erasmus rose up and wrote the "History of Folly,* he would have several 
chapters to devote to philosophy and science, and these chapters would be more 
pertinent than any others. We are going along now with such speed that we rush 
past whole series of scientific hypotheses as quickly as we rush past telegraph 
poles when we are riding in a courier train. All we know today is this, that 
propositions of which scholars were sure a few years ago are now cast into the 
purgatory of dismissed errors. | believe in science, but not in what calls itself 
"science. No proven fact in nature is contrary to revelation. We cannot unite the 
pretty speculations of the pretentious with the Bible, and would not if we could. The 
fantastic part of science, so dear to many, is that which we do not accept. That, to 
many, is the most important part of science: the part that is mere conjecture, for 
which the conjectural fence with all their might. The mythology of science is as false 
as the mythology of the heathen. But a god is made of it. | say again, so far as facts 
come into consideration, science is never in conflict with the truths of Scripture. But 
the hasty conclusions drawn from these facts, and the inventions which are 
classified as facts, are contrary to Scripture. And this necessarily, because 
falsehood does not agree with truth. " F. B. 

Intolerance of the Church towards error and indifferentism. The A. E. L. 
K. writes: "If the Church is the guardian of the truth, and has received from God the 
sacred calling that through her men should come to the knowledge of the truth, then 
the Church must be intolerant of error and indifferentism. 
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be tolerant, as all truth is intolerant. One hears so often in our days calls for ‘light and 
air’ in the church. Again and again the demand is made: 'The church must leave 
freedom for every point of faith."* This coincides with the sentence from the program 
of the Protestant Association: 'The church should become a community in which 
everyone can be glad of his religious faith and religious freedom.'* This demand of 
the church is quite old. With this demand, the outgoing Rationalism unleashed a final 
show of force against the resurgent ecclesiasticism. And already the first literary 
fighter against Christianity, the pagan Celsus, about a century after the days of the 
apostles, promised the young church an undisturbed, quiet development on condition 
that the church would give up the intolerable claim to be in exclusive possession of 
the truth. Christ preserved His Church from this tolerance; it would have meant the 
ruin of the Church. Tolerance in matters of faith never brings "religious health* to the 
church. For the Church is promised eternal duration only on condition that she abide 
in the confession of Christ, the Son of God. The watchword of the church must 
therefore always be: We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. And so 
the Church at that time preferred to allow itself to be persecuted further by the 
paganism that was so tolerant of it, rather than to become unfaithful to its God-given 
calling to be the guardian of the truth. May the Church of our time also not shrink 
from bearing the ignominy of the reproach of intolerance, and not degrade itself into 
a speaking-room for rapidly changing human opinions!" - But in many respects what 
are the national churches but just such talking-rooms? F. B. 

What is the controversy between the old and the new faith? The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "It is, in short, about the opposition of the two world views, which are used to 
be called dualism and monism. We must come to an understanding about this. 
According to our Christian view, things are like this: God and the world are two 
different things. God was before the world existed, and through him the world came 
into being. He is active in the world, but he is at the same time outside the world and 
above the world. He sustains the orders and powers that exist in the world; and he 
intervenes, preventing or promoting, as the world's government requires. Without, 
moreover, interrupting the laws of nature, he produces effects for the sake of the 
government of mankind, which do not arise from the natural order itself. Now in this 
world, which is preserved and governed by God, there is not only such a thing as 
comes from the Creator, but also a state foreign to him, which is in contradiction with 
God's goodness and holiness: that is evil, sin. And in connection with this there are 
disproportions in the whole of nature, under which the creature suffers; in a word, 
evil, 
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which God has imposed on the world for sin's sake. Thus, on the one hand, God is 
on the side of the world, in so far as he maintains it as his own; but on the other 
hand, he is opposed to it, in so far as it is alienated from him. But man's conscience 
makes him aware of this conflict; he knows himself guilty; he is afraid of death. God 
does not want to leave it at that; he wants to redeem man. He does not want to 
preserve and govern the world so that it remains in its defective, ambivalent state, 
but he wants to transform it in such a way that evil and evil disappear, that man 
becomes free from the power of death and from the torment of an evil conscience, 
that he gains an existence in full harmony with God, in freedom and blessedness. 
This intervention of God in the world is therefore again of a different kind from the 
sustaining and governing activity of the Creator. This healing, renewing activity of 
God in the world aims at the salvation of the world and is to lead beyond the present 
state of the world to a new, perfected one. What God does in this salvific intention 
is done with powers and means not yet inherent in Creation; there, then, comes 
what we call, even in distinction from the effects of Divine Providence, the miracle, 
the miracle of salvation. In this general view, then, we have the whole of existence 
before us not in unity, but in division and antagonism. God and world - hereafter 
and hereafter - good and evil - natural order and miracle of redemption - world- 
sustaining deeds of divine justice and goodness, world-redeeming deeds of grace 
are distinguished there. This is what is called the dualism of the Christian world- 
view. On the other hand, it is now claimed that this dualistic world-view has become 
quite untenable. The view of unity - that is, of monism - must take the place of 
dichotomy. The whole of existence - a single, great unity - that is the thought. If 
there is a God, he is not divorced from the world, not apart from and above the 
world, but only in it. He is there only as far as the world is. If he is eternal, the world 
is also eternal; if he is infinite, the world is also infinite. His existence coincides with 
the existence of everything else that is. Perhaps it is so that he is not at all different 
from the world: this one does not want to say with certainty. But at any rate, there 
is only one power in the universe as a whole, and outside of this power there is no 
other that could work its way into the universe. The one and the same creative urge 
in nature unites the substances into chemical and organic compounds. The living 
cell comes into being; the plant, the animal, the human being comes into being. 
And all these formations, all these causes and effects in the world as a whole, are 
governed by the law of nature. We find this law in the organic and in the inorganic; 
under this law everything bows down to the farthest reaches, where, in appropriate 
orbits, strange suns 
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circles. There is therefore no coexistence of God and the world, much less a 
contradiction. There is no essential difference between good and evil; there is 
perhaps also no eternal life, that is, no immortality of the human soul, but only a 
continuation of life in the species and sexes. There is no foreseeable goal and end 
of this whole world existence, but an inextinguishable urge of outward striving, 
followed by a descent again according to certain laws - a coming and going of the 
individual and only a remaining of the one, great, unceasingly shaping nature. Where 
should an activity come from, such as the faith of the Church means by the miracle 
of salvation? From whence should an action with the purpose of dissolving the whole 
world, as Christianity supposes, when the urge of nature and the direction of natural 
events aim at the preservation and further development of what has come into being? 
And why a violent rupture and replacement of the old by an entirely new one, when 
human life is progressing on the basis of subtle previous forces and instincts and is 
steadily striving towards higher levels of culture? If there is a world spirit called God, 
it is the human spirit in which this God has brought his life urge to its highest 
development. So the right attitude and mood of man is a strong, proud self-feeling, a 
joyful striving for higher cultural lifts, a confident drawing from the depths of his own 
breast, but not a weakly looking for help from above; not a fearful trembling before 
the punishments of sin, which should not exist if they could exist; - not an asceticism 
fleeing from worldly lust and sensual pleasure, but a joyful plunging into the stream 
of life, which carries the daring man up to ever freer heights in the mastery of the 
world. Thus monism. If we are still Christians, and yet at the same time, as modern 
men, we are touched by modern spiritual life and modern living, then we feel the 
tremendous contrast which opens up between our world-view and that of monism. 
We will not deny that there is something captivating in the world-view of monism. It 
has a tremendous attraction for our instinct for knowledge that the possibility opens 
up of understanding the whole of existence as a single, great, unbroken unity; - of 
recognizing the whole of life - God included - as a stream which, flowing from the 
unfathomable depths of eternity, unstoppably surging and undulating, pours out into 
immeasurable distances and, with all its ebbing and flowing, obeys the urge for form, 
for shape, for the increase of existence. If the beginning is veiled here, if the end is 
unknown, then the present is there with all its immense reality - the whole of the 
world's existence, as we embrace it and grasp it inquiringly as the nearest and the 
farthest, - the sum of all that is perceptible, on which we grope our way on until we 
can penetrate the mists of ancient 
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If we try to think ourselves into these connections and bear in mind that the 
adherents of this worldview are also hungry for an understanding of the world, we 
will understand the enthusiasm that fills them. If we try to think ourselves into these 
connections, and if we bear in mind that the adherents of this world-view also 
hunger for an understanding of the world, we understand the enthusiasm which fills 
them. We understand their conviction with which they call out to us: There is no 
miracle | And you who still proclaim your miracles, you sin against humanity; for you 
stop it in the unfolding of its own free power! Therefore away with the old belief in 
miracles! Christianity is dead! To-day there are numerous adherents of monism 
who go so far as to eliminate God from their world-view. Whoever has read with 
attention the sentences published not long ago by the German Monist Association 
will have easily perceived this. There it is said: 'Erroneous and culturally obstructive 
is the assumption of unconditional supernatural powers and forces, conceived as 
free causes of natural world events; erroneous and culturally obstructive is the 
assumption of a heavenly hereafter as the goal and consummation of human life 
on earth." In other words, there is no God to whom the creation and preservation of 
the world may be ascribed as a free act of his omnipotence; there is no survival of 
the individual human personality after death. If, indeed, there should be powers and 
forces which we do not know, and which are nevertheless the actual cause of world 
events, then these powers and forces are at any rate not unconditional, but 
conditioned, namely, by the whole context of nature, to which they belong as parts 
of the whole; they are therefore not supernatural, hence also not free, but 
determined in their effect by the necessity which lies in them themselves. For, it is 
asserted, ‘all events proceed according to eternal, brazen, great laws, which are 
founded in the nature of things themselves.’ Unbelief, of course, cannot go so far 
as this, if it wishes to appear within the Church and advocate Christianity, or even 
to pass off its view as genuine Christianity. For whatever claims the name of 
Christianity must, of course, retain the faith in God. How then, on the basis of a 
monistic world-view, but in distinction from atheistic monism, is faith in God to be 
maintained? Man is studied, the human spirit, the human personality, and it is found 
that man, though he belongs entirely to nature in his corporeality, has something in 
him which distinguishes him from the rest of nature - precisely this, that he is a 
spiritual, moral personality. In so far as man lives and acts as a personal, moral 
being, thus thinking and grasping himself and the world, and willing himself into an 
orderly relationship with the world and his fellow men, he is something different from 
nature, which is determined by the laws of nature. There is something in man that 
can be called freedom, which otherwise would be called freedom. 
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does not occur in nature. For what happens there is always what must happen, and 
it never happens otherwise than it can happen according to the existing laws. If man, 
with all his actions, were likewise under the compulsion of natural law, there could 
be no consciousness of good and evil, no conscience; but in fact man acts against 
his conscience without being compelled by natural compulsion; he does good even 
where he can only attain to the realization of good by a sacrifice, by overcoming his 
natural impulses. Because, then, in this view, man manifests a being that has no 
equal in nature, one concludes that man cannot have sprung from this impersonal, 
unfree, morally indifferent nature either; therefore, there must be a world spirit in 
which the personal and the moral are present just as they are in man. And man's 
relation to this world-spirit - that would then be religion. This may appeal to us in this 
train of thought, that it conveys a kind of certainty for the existence of God. But does 
not this at the same time bring dualism back into the world-view, which is fought 
against for the sake of the scientificity of monism? For if man, as a spiritual and 
moral being, can rise above his natural barriers, if, for example, a martyr can assert 
his conviction in the flames of the stake and thus win a victory for the spirit over the 
brutal force of nature, should not the world-spirit, from which man's personal and 
moral nature derives, also be free in its own way, that is, relatively much more than 
man, in relation to the world - as an unconditional, supernatural power, a free cause 
of world events? And ought not then the miracle to be possible? The theology of the 
new faith answers to this: no, it is not possible. And precisely with this assertion it 
enters into the sharp, intolerable contrast with the old faith, which gives our present 
church life its tension. New-believing theology must reject the miracle, which for us 
is the pivot of Christianity, because it places itself on the ground of monism and from 
there judges what is possible and what is not." - Modern rationalism differs from the 
old primarily in that it denies par excellence the possibility of all miracles, whereas 
the old rationalism, while it also rejected the miracles of Scripture, did not deny that 
God could, if He willed, intervene in the course of nature. And whereas ancient 
rationalism led to deism, which denied the divine bankruptcy and the divine 
immanence in earthly being and events, modern rationalism leads to atheism. He 
who denies par excellence that God can work miracles and intervene in the course 
of nature, to him God is a zero, and in truth he knows only a world without God. 
F.B. 
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From what do moderns draw their image of Jesus? D. Feine answers in the 
"A. E. L. K.": "As is well known, modern research into the life of Jesus says that the 
fourth Gospel must be excluded as a source of history, since it does not contain 
historical tradition, but a Christ of faith, to whom predicates from Greek philosophy 
and Gnosticism have been transferred. So then the three first Gospels, the so- 
called Synoptics, provide the necessary source-critical basis. But no, this is by no 
means the case. According to Bousset, our first three Gospels are only gradually 
different from the fourth Gospel. Already the oldest Gospel, that of Mark, he too 
declares to be written from the standpoint of faith. For also according to Mark, Jesus 
was the wonderful, eternal Son of God, whose glory shone in this world. Mso one 
must look further. For this Son of God of Mark is by no means psychologically 
comprehensible to human thought. In earlier layers of evangelical tradition the 
original image can still be discovered. One must go back to the source writings of 
the Synoptic Gospels, the so-called narrative source and the speech source. Who 
also there we hear from Bousset: It is necessary to take courageously into 
consideration the fact that what we possess directly from JEsus are on the whole 
only single loose words. But these words of Jesus are like pebbles which the ocean 
wave of tradition has rolled, smoothed, deposited here and there, united into this 
or that conglomerate. Step by step one has thus withdrawn to an ever narrower 
basis, to an ever smaller section of the evangelical tradition. But we are amazed 
that this judgment does not lead to the conclusion that we cannot draw a historical 
picture of Jesus. The church tradition has obscured the true image of Jesus. What 
JEsus was like, we do not know. The scientifically usable remnants of tradition are 
too meager. Instead, Bousset says: "We are left with the image of a fine personal 
life, as far as it is essential for us. There remains, for example, the parable of the 
prodigal son, the word of Jesus about the fatherly love of God, or Jesus in the fight 
with the Pharisees. These individual traits unite to form a total picture over which 
our soul rejoices, because here it strikes at the foundation of its spiritual existence." 
- The whole research reduces itself for the liberal to the question, What can be left 
in the Gospels if we think of JEsum as a mere man? The monist Dr. Kalthoff is right 
when he says of the liberals, "A cut is made out of the individual Gospels on the 
ground of personal preference; thus it is preference against preference. That which 
is rejected as coming from church tradition is often on exactly the same footing as 
that which has found grace in the eyes of the critics. Jefus is to the moderns "an 
empty vessel, in 
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into which each theologian pours his own thought-content." Preference or 
arbitrariness is the principle of liberal theology. 
F.B. 

Of the modern hatred against the church, Lic. theol. A. Galley: "One has 
been complaining for decades about the progressive alienation from the church, 
about the de-churching of the poles. But it is only in our time that the dislike of the 
church has grown into a broad, directly anti-church current. The present mood is not 
too dimly sketched by the first sentence of a recently published book on the church 
from the pen of a high-ranking churchman: "The church is the most hated institution 
of the present day. Virchow declared almost 25 years ago in the Prussian Diet: "We 
want neither the freedom nor the unfreedom of the Church. We would prefer no 
church at all, for it is a questionable institution which can only help to depress 
consciences.’ Nietzsche in his ‘Antichrist’ called the Church the highest of all 
conceivable corruptions, indeed the one immortal blight on humanity. Zola called for 
the Church to be struck down as the corrupter, the poisoner and murderer of 
humanity. It is only in our day that the hatred of the Church appears in all strata of 
our people in a frighteningly undisguised manner; opposition to the Church is being 
organized according to plan. Horneffer preaches leaving the church as a "world- 
historical deed," and the social ethicist Zenker presents ecclesiasticism and 
immorality as almost identical terms for all who are capable of judgment (!) and calls 
the struggle against ecclesiasticism a "moral" demand of our time. -- If in this 
fanatical hostility to the church we are only able to recognize the wildly bursting 
hatred against every authority of a living God, we have to appreciate more seriously 
the opposition to the church which comes from really religious circles. Here we not 
infrequently find a supposedly well-founded conviction of the Church's inability to 
produce and nurture religious, or Christian, life. In this judgment of the church and 
its work, the liberalism of our modern theology and the pietistic faith of communal 
Christianity peculiarly meet. From the latter side the findings of science are 
presented: There is no doubt that the church is "a quite normal feature of the great 
cooling process which has made Christianity rigid’; the church is "a permanent 
danger to the gospel,’ it "disfigures the temple of God with all kinds of supports and 
braces under the pretext of having to save it from collapse*. Voices are raised from 
communion circles declaring the break with the Church to be the principle of 
progress in Christian piety. Words have been spoken such as: 'l expect nothing more 
from the Church’; Mr-. 
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Church Christians are Christians of the second degree’. Also from the standpoint of 
morality, after the processes of rationalism, especially Kant's, the church is opposed 
as a "legal drudgery" from which the "moral man" who has become independent has 
outgrown. These judgments, all of which amount in a more or less harsh way to the 
abolition of the institution of the church, which has become old-fashioned, are 
contrasted with others who would see a misfortune in the immediate demolition of 
the church, and who therefore declare the organization of the congregation of Christ 
as a church to be still necessary. We still have to respect the church, as a recent 
lecture in Strasbourg explained, for the reason that "through it the Christian tradition 
is better preserved and an erratic development is prevented. This means, after all, 
that the purpose of the church is to preserve the antiquity and to form a preventive 
against the hasty further development of religion. But is not this also basically a 
longing for a time when our Christian cult no longer needs these historical supports 
and temporary barriers? In the end, this way of looking at things also recognizes in 
the church a human institution, in whose nature it lies to go towards decay, an 
institution which, as a well-known Protestant parish magazine wrote, carries the 
germ of transitoriness in itself, because it is man's work. It was further decreed in 
that newspaper that "as an evangelical Christian, one must value the church as the 
most indispensable form of the community of faith," but that in doing so "one must 
always remain aware of its human, transient character. The foundation for this view 
is provided by the new doctrine of liberal theology, according to which Jesus 
certainly did not want to found a church, but rather sought to "redeem" us from every 
kind of "church. The fate of the church is then sealed: like everything born on earth, 
it must sink into the dust when its time is over. Only about the appointment of this 
time opinions are still divided." - Strauss asked, "Are we still Christians?" and 
answered, "No." Liberals now ask, "Are we still church Christians?" and likewise 
answer, "No." But the second question is apparently only a milder form of the first. 
Admittedly, an ecclesiastical community which does not wish to be the lampstand of 
divine truth, - the sooner it perishes the better! But the church which is built upon 
the rock of truth, the gates of hell will not prevail against. 
F.B. 

"Can we sing our hymnals with inward truthfulness?" This question is 
answered in the negative by the "Christliche Welt," a principal paper of the liberals 
in Germany. It writes: "Let us undertake a short foray through our book, following 
the historical course. The Luther songs! There it sounds at Christmas: 'He has 
become a little child, Who alone sustains all things’; or: There you will find the 
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Child laid, That all the world sustains and bears.' At Trinity in "I all believe in one 
God": "Here all sin is forgiven, the flesh shall live again" and in our "Protestant 
national anthem": "His name is Jesus Christ, the Lord of hosts, and there is no other 
God". And though the sentence, "And whether the world were full of devils," may, to 
our relief, be only hypothetical wrestling, in Luther's sense it certainly was not, but 
as "the prince of this world" was a real personage to him, so also the devils, of whom 
the world is full. Speratus: "Salvation has come to us. Read the whole song; | will 
only quote the lines: "He himself became man, He fulfilled the whole law, So that 
his father's wrath was appeased, Who passed over us all. Nikolaus Hermann sings 
in the beautiful "Lobt Gott, ihr Christen!": "Und nimmt an's Knechts Gestalt an sich, 
Der Schépfer aller Ding'. We come to the singers from the Thirty Years' War. Johann 
Heermann says in the passion song "Herzliebster Jesu": "Man forfeits death and 
has escaped, God is caught. Paul Gerhardt makes us old and young children do the 
night prayer: "Spread out your wings both, O Jesu, my joy . . . Will Satan devour 
me.' In "Befiehl du deine Wege": "Und ob gleich alle Teufel Hier wollten widerstohn. 
In Luise Henriette's Easter hymn, however, the original wording of the stanza, ‘Then 
this very skin will surround me, as | believe,’ has been changed to the opposite in 
most hymnals. And Zinzendorf begins the hymn, whose beautiful final verse reads: 
"Those of us who find ourselves together here", with the words: "God's torture, who 
can forget you? - Certainly we are careful not to judge pettily. We have given only 
individual samples - they could certainly be multiplied tenfold - sentences that are 
difficult for us today to say, indeed, almost impossible. But they are torn out of their 
context. Perhaps it would be only hardships of form, poetic aberrations, over which 
we would get over, as one steps over small unevennesses on an otherwise smooth 
path. But this is not the case; it is the whole world of thought and feeling, especially 
of the old songs, in which we Christians of the present day are no longer at home. 
We can certainly put ourselves into it poetically - we also do this involuntarily, more 
or less - we can recreate this world in ourselves; but we do not live in it. And we are 
in danger of deceiving ourselves about it. That in many of those songs "the wicked 
enemy's cunning" plays so great a part; that the equation Christ = God is drawn 
quite unreservedly and massively; that even a Klopstock can sing, "Dust may cover 
our dust, Thou wilt raise it glorious' - these are all, after all, only features of Christian 
doctrines which are no longer our own. Take our Christmas hymns, our Passion 
songs: what seems strange to us about them are the dogmatic presuppositions of 
their authors. They 
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do not impose themselves with equal force everywhere, least of all where pure piety 
speaks; but they form the background everywhere. This is the real trouble in which 
we find ourselves with our hymnal; not only the clergy, who are not infrequently at 
a loss as to what hymns to choose for the congregation; also the congregations, 
who have to sing them. What we lack among all the thousands of evangelical 
hymns are undogmatic, purely religious songs. Especially at festival times does this 
make itself painfully felt." - However, the liberals have great trouble not only with 
the church confessions and forms, but also with the songs of the church. Their 
whole worship is vain contradiction: lies and deceit and hypocrisy. The liberals feel 
this too, and they are seriously engaged in the thought of creating a "contemporary" 
hymnal. But where are their poets? F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 


"The Toledo Theses of Union.” The following theses were adopted by the 
representatives of the lowa Synod and the Ohio Synod as the result of their proceedings at 
Toledo, O., February 13-15: "1. The Church. The church proper is the congregation of true 
believers produced and edified by the means of grace. From this it follows: a. According to its 
proper nature, the Church is and remains invisible on earth; b. Communion in the means of 
grace is the necessary manifestation of the Church and the unmistakable mark of its existence, 
and in this respect the Church is visible. 2. (a) Among the rights and duties of the spiritual 
priesthood is not only the general command and calling of the faithful to exercise their fellowship 
in the gospel and their right to the means of grace by word and work, and accordingly not only 
to instruct their own in God's word, and in general to teach and admonish one another in all 
kinds of ways, but also to preach to heathen and unbelievers without further calling, and in case 
of need to administer the sacrament of baptism; - but also to establish the public ministry of 
preaching, since this ministry is originally and immediately given by Christ to the whole Church. 
(b) The office of preaching or pastoring is the power, resting on a special command of the Lord, 
valid for all time, and conferred by profession, to administer the means of grace publicly, in the 
exercise of the congregation. (c) The calling is a right of that congregation within which the 
preacher is to administer the office; the ordination is a public, solemn confirmation of the 
profession, and only an apostolic-ecclesiastical ordinance. (a) The binding force of the symbols 
refers only to the doctrines of faith contained in them, and to these also without any exception; 
(b) Since the doctrine of Sunday contained in the symbols is a doctrine of faith revealed in 
God's word, it may not be 
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are also not excluded from the circle of the binding. (a) All doctrines clearly revealed in God's 
Word are, for the sake of the unconditional authority of the divine Word, finally decided and 
conscience-binding, whether they are symbolically fixed or not. (b) In the Church of God there is 
no justification for any deviation from clearly revealed Scriptural truths, whether they be 
fundamental or non-fundamental, important or apparently unimportant. c) Complete agreement 
in all articles of faith is an indispensable condition of ecclesial communion. Persistent error in an 
article of faith has the effect of separating the church under all circumstances. d) Complete 
agreement also in all non-fundamental doctrines cannot be attained on earth, but must 
nevertheless be striven for as a goal. e) Those who consciously, obstinately, and stiff-neckedly 
contradict the Word of God, even if only in subordinate points, thereby overthrow the organic 
foundation, and are therefore to be excluded from ecclesiastical communion. 5 Chiliasm. a) 
Every chiliasm which makes the kingdom of JESUS Christ an external, earthly and worldly 
kingdom of glory, and teaches a resurrection of all believers before the last day, is to be rejected 
as a doctrine in cutting contradiction to the analogy of faith. b) The assumption that the reign of 
CHRIST prophesied in Rev. 20 is still to be expected in the future, and that the first resurrection 
mentioned there is to be understood as a bodily resurrection of individual believers to eternal 
life, is not contrary to the analogy of faith, but it cannot be stringently proved from Scripture any 
more than the spiritual interpretation. 6. Predestination and conversion. (a) We find the church- 
divide in the Missourian doctrine of election by grace in the separation of the general will of grace 
and the special counsel of election into two wills which are taken apart, side by side, and one 
after the other, and therefore contradictory to each other (contradictoriae voluntates), whereby 
the ground on which our salvation rests is rendered uncertain, and the individual deviations from 
the Lutheran doctrine, which might otherwise be interpreted for the best, are given a fundamental 
character, (d) As to conversion, which has become controversial in connection with the doctrine 
of predestination, we confess that this, as the establishment of a new spiritual life, is neither half, 
nor the fourth, nor the thousandth part, dependent on man's cooperation, self-determination, or 
good conduct, or dependent on it in the sense that it is effected thereby, but is solely (in solidum) 
a work of the Holy Spirit, who accomplishes the same in us with his power of grace through the 
means of grace; But that the Holy Spirit by no means works the same merely according to the 
mere pleasure of his electing will, and enforces it in the elect even in the face of the most wilful 
opposition, but rather that by such obstinate opposition conversion in time, as well as election in 
eternity, is prevented." Concerning Thesis II, a, the following statement was put on record: "In 
regard to Thesis Il, a, the colloquists of the lowa Synod, at the request of the Ohioans, put on 
record that the rejection of the original version of this part of the thesis was desired because, in 
a thesis dealing with the ministry of preaching, the expression ‘administration of the means of 
grace' was used in their circles only in the sense of ‘public- 
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This is understood as the ‘administration of the means of grace’." Concerning Thesis Ill, b, the 
colloquists of the lowa Synod stated the following: "We distinguish from this Sunday doctrine 
contained in the symbols the further theological execution of the same, which has diverged 
among the orthodox teachers of our Church with regard to the question whether the celebration 
of one of the seven days of the week belongs to the moral of the third commandment or not. 
The negative answer to this question is, however, according to our knowledge, a correct 
consequence of the Sunday doctrine in the Confession. But since this is not stated expressis 
verbis in the Confession, nor is it intended therein, and, moreover, does not have the character 
of a doctrine of faith, we cannot recognize it as a binding part of the symbolic doctrine, nor 
regard the contrary opinion as a deviation from the symbolically binding doctrine." Lastly, it was 
resolved that the colloquians of both parts should communicate the result obtained to their 
respective synods, with the declaration that, if this result be recognized by the two synods, it 
follows, according to their conviction: 1. That thereby pulpit and communion of the Lord's Supper 
rightly exist between the synods by themselves; 2. That we do not erect counter-altars, but if 
necessary direct our congregation members to the congregation of one or the other part located 
in the respective place; 3. That the synods take measures to avoid fraternal friction in the 
mission field. The Ohio "Time Sheets," in their report of the Toledo proceedings, say, "These 
theses will now be submitted to both Synods for adoption at their meetings. If the synods then 
agree, church communion in altar and pulpit fellowship between the two synods will at the same 
time be established." (P. 108.) Of the result of the Toledo negotiations, Father Hamfeldt, in his 
report in the "Church Gazette" of Reading, says: "A publication of the course of the negotiations 
and the debate itself was not desired by the colloquians, which is easily understood. . . . It may 
be emphasized and repeated, however, that agreement was reached on all the points of 
doctrine in question, even if it proved extremely difficult, of course, to formulate the common 
understanding in such a concise and precise way as to safeguard the matter from 
misinterpretation. Whatever, for instance, might now appear to be in dispute between the two 
synods, proved of subordinate importance, that, according to the opinion of both, ecclesiastical 
communion must not, at any rate, be denied for its sake." According to this report, Ohio and 
lowa have agreed in the matzo that at most they can only speak of "what might now appear to 
be in dispute between the two synods," etc. The report in the "A. E. L. K." emphasizes this 
complete unanimity even more strongly: "After a meeting of six days it was recognized that 
there were no differences in doctrine. If at times different words were used to express one thing, 
and the other side preferred another expression, it always turned out in the end that it was not 
a question of the thing, but of which expression was best understood by the pastors and 
congregations of the synod in question. If, therefore, a change was made to a thesis, the side 
proposing the change immediately put it on record, 
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that this was not done in order to change the meaning and content of the thesis, but because 
the newly chosen expression was better understood in their circles. But the lowa "Kirchenblatt" 
speaks differently of the negotiations in Toledo: "The differences were clearly and definitely 
pointed out on all sides and not covered up in order to achieve the goal at any rate; but it was 
obvious and became obvious to us again that the differences are not of a church-dividing nature, 
but rather that the synods of Ohio and lowa are united in the doctrine of the faith and in the 
confession. The same is reported and judged by the "Theologische Zeitblatter" of May, p. 165. 
According to the lowa and Ohio reports, therefore, real differences existed; these were also 
clearly and definitely pointed out and acknowledged on all sides; but it was held that they were 
not of a church-dividing nature; and although these differences were not settled at Toledo, yet, 
notwithstanding the existing disagreement, it was believed that they were united in the doctrine 
of the faith and in the confession. Toledo declared the differences between Ohio and lowa to 
be indifferent. The above theses also testify to this. The "Theological Quarterly" has therefore 
rightly called them compromise theses and "Toledo Union theses", one of which bears the 
stamp of Ohio, the other of lowa, and only the sixth of which betrays original harmony. The 
"Quarterly" writes: "The very first thesis shows that the colloquists have reached a compromise. 
In it the lowans admit that the church is 'by its very nature’ the congregation of believers, and 
therefore invisible. In return, the Ohioans make the concession that this church - which is 
invisible in its essence - is at the same time also visible, namely in so far ‘as the fellowship in 
the means of grace’ is among other things also the ‘necessary manifestation of the church’. One 
can easily prove from the writings of the lowans that behind this way of speaking hides the old 
leaven contrary to Scripture and to the confession, which lowa has always mixed into the pure 
doctrine of the church. They want to maintain the delusion that the church also has a visible 
side, that it is invisible and visible at the same time. One has to wonder that Ohioans, especially 
those from the Synodical Conference, have run afoul of the lowans in this matter, which is not 
irrelevant. 'Old Missouri’ is by no means their present doctrine of the church. In the third thesis, 
the first thing that is noticeable is the absence of any reference to the symbolic doctrine of the 
Antichrist. Between Ohio, as it formerly was, and lowa, as it is to this day, this doctrine, too, 
was in dispute. The Ohioans formerly held the doctrine that the pope is the right, great Antichrist 
to be scriptural, that is, a clearly revealed article of faith, to which the binding force of the 
confession therefore extends. The lowans, on the other hand, have always relegated this 
doctrine to the realm of open questions, which can be debated in utramque partem within the 
orthodox church. In these facts it is very reasonable to suppose that the Toledo colloquians 
deliberately set aside the doctrine of antichrist, unwilling to reckon it among the doctrines of 
faith to which the binding force of the symbols refers. In this view one is strengthened by the 
fact that they expressly considered the doctrine of Sunday, which had also been disputed 
among them, to be a doctrine contained in 
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The colloquium was held in the presence of the Church, which declared that the doctrine of 
faith was revealed in the Word of God and ‘should not be excluded from the circle of binding 
force’. Admittedly, also in the doctrine of Sunday, the gentlemen of the colloquium did not by 
any means show their true colors. We read in the report of the iowaschen 'Kirchenblatt’ about 
the colloquium: "On Thesis III, b, the colloquists of the lowa Synod put the following on record: 
‘On this doctrine of Sunday, contained in the symbols, we distinguish the further theological 
execution of the same, which, concerning the question whether the celebration of one of the 
seven days of the week belongs to the morality of the third commandment or not, has diverged 
into a difference among the orthodox teachers of our Church. The negative answer to this 
question is, however, according to our knowledge, a correct consequence of the Sunday 
doctrine in the Confession. But since this is not stated expressis verbis in the Confession, is 
not intended to be stated therein, and, moreover, does not have the character of a doctrine of 
faith, we cannot recognize it as a binding part of the symbolic doctrine, nor regard the contrary 
opinion as a departure from the symbolically binding doctrine.’ This is a truly iowash sentence; 
it says yes and no in one breath. The erroneous view of certain otherwise orthodox dogmatists 
of our Church, that according to the third commandment one of each of the seven days of the 
week must be observed as the Sabbath, is not exactly to be approved of, but at the same time 
it is declared to be immaterial; it is asserted that this doctrine of the dogmatists does not bear 
the character of a doctrine of faith, and that it may be held salva orthodoxia, as any one 
pleases. The principle was thus established that a doctrine could be erroneous and yet not be 
contrary to symbol. In truth, however, the Sunday doctrine of the dogmatists is contrary to 
Scripture and therefore also contrary to symbol; it must therefore certainly be regarded as 'a 
deviation from the symbolically binding doctrine’. With their additional declaration the iowash 
colloquents have for their part annulled the confession of the biblical, Lutheran doctrine of 
Sunday made in the thesis, and have turned it into empty verbiage. It seems more than strange 
that the representatives of the Ohio Synod, in spite of the additions made by the lowans, should 
have joined them in a thesis with which they had hitherto associated a meaning that excluded 
the lowan error. Or did the Ohioans also in this piece abandon their former, Lutheran position? 
The Ohioans also place themselves on the platform of the lowans with the fifth thesis. In the 
first part, however, the gross chiliasm, long since rejected even by the lowa Synod, is again so 
emphatically repudiated that it seems as if a great stone of offence were to be removed by a 
heroic effort. Then, however, in the second part, the subtle chiliasm, which to this day has 
house-right in lowa, is also accepted by the Ohioans at least as a harmless, unobjectionable 
doctrinal opinion, which, though it could not be "stringently" proved from Scripture, was also not 
in conflict with the analogy of faith. According to the old Lutheran and also the Old Christian 
conviction, every interpretation of Revelation 20, whereby an other than spiritual reign of Christ 
and His saints outside of the kingdom of grace and the cross and still before the Last Day comes 
forth, and whereby a bodily resurrection of all flesh for the present aeon is promised, is not only 
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a rape of the passage of Scripture referred to, but itis also in cutting opposition with the "analogy 
of faith," that is, in good Lutheran terms, with the bright and positive statements of Scripture. 
This, however, can be "stringently’ proved from Scripture, and therefore the subtle chiliasm 
which in that fifth thesis also knocks for house-right with Ohio has no warrant in the Church of 
God. That Ohioans have also accommodated themselves to iowash swing and juggle theology 
in this piece is a saddening manifestation of the spirit that now rules them. In the last thesis the 
very foundation of the union between Ohio and lowa clearly emerges, namely, the communal 
opposition to the Synodical Conference's biblical Lutheran doctrine of predestination and 
conversion. It would be going too far if we were to go into this point in detail now. We will only 
call attention to the fact that the gentlemen colloquians have made themselves a scarecrow, 
which they now erect as a "Missourian doctrine of election’ as a deterrent. This they had to do 
in order to cloak their own rationalistic and synergistic doctrine. By imputing to us once more in 
this thesis Calvinistic heresies, which we have ever and ever most decidedly rejected, they seek 
to give to their own false doctrine of conversion as harmless a veneer as possible." In 
conclusion, we point out the peculiar position in which Ohio has been placed by the "Toledo 
Union Theses." The Ohio "Church Gazette" wrote last year, "It is well known that soon after the 
establishment of the General Council, several Lutheran Synods withdrew, among which was 
our Ohio Synod. lowa, however, remained in connection with it for years under the motto 'not 
yet officially affiliated’. Later lowa withdrew, but a few years ago the president of the lowa Synod 
publicly stated to the General Council that lowa fully shared the position of the General Council. 
As far as we know, lowa also holds church fellowship with the same. We know how the General 
Council stands on the confessional question and in regard to church fellowship; it has not 
become stricter, but more lax; and we do not wish through lowa to come into connection with 
the same, or through the General Council into church fellowship with the General Synod." 
According to the report in the "Lutheran Herald," however, lowa did not renounce the General 
Council at Toledo, but rather professed its allegiance to it anew. The Herald writes: "The 
Lutheran Church Gazette, the organ of the Ohio Synod, never lets an opportunity pass without 
striking the General Council in the face. This has been the case only in recent times, since the 
present editor has been in office; formerly the paper was more conciliatory toward the Council, 
and spoke of it in a more friendly and approving manner. . . It is a pity that the editor of the 
'Kirchenzeitung' was not present at the Toledo colloquium. There this point of the paper's 
malicious attacks on the Council came up. Here also the representatives of the lowa Synod 
defended their friendly position toward the Council." The "A. E. L. K." also writes: "Toward the 
General Council it" [the lowa Synod] "was always friendly, especially during the first twenty 
years of its existence. She not only assisted in the publication of the excellent ‘Church Book' of 
the General Council, but also introduced the same into her congregations. In the last five years 
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it has again come decisively closer to the Council and is now in church fellowship with it. And 
in seeking to draw closer to the Synod of Ohio, the lowa Synod does not want to loosen its 
relationship with the Council. Rather, it seeks to strengthen the Council in its confessional stand 
against lax 'American' Lutheranism." - The trajectory on which Ohio has long been, and on 
which it has made tremendous strides in Toledo, is the Unionist one, leading without detour to 
the General Council and General Synod. The Toledo Union Theses bring Ohio not merely into 
church fellowship with lowa, but, as things now stand, through lowa also with the General 
Council, and through this with the General Synod. F.B. 
Concerning the attack on Holy Scripture in the Lutheran of March 8, the Lutheran 
Herald of May 11 writes: "We are heartily glad that the editors of the Lutheran, which is 
published by the General Council, have spoken out so clearly and unequivocally on an article 
on ‘Higher Criticism’ which appeared in the March 8 issue. The writer of that article was one 
Rev. W. A. Lambert, pastor of an English parish at Allentown, Pa. This was the second article 
the subject had written on the subject. In the first he had expounded in an objective and 
unobjectionable manner what was meant by the higher criticism. In the second article, however, 
Rev. Lambert wrote very differently. But few have read the article, since they are not particularly 
interested in higher criticism, and especially since they know that what the Lutheran brings is 
well-considered and unobjectionable. They have seldom found anything else in the paper, 
especially nothing that calls into question the Word of God as revelation and as inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. But they who read the article were the more alarmed at its contents. In it, the Rev. 
L. had the audacity to assert that higher criticism had called into question the absolute 
infallibility of the Word of God in so far as it concerned historical facts and the natural sciences! 
Scripture is not miraculously written, nor miraculously preserved! It matters not whether Isaiah 
wrote the book that bears his name! The infallibility of Scripture in the particulars is questioned 
by higher criticism! The claim to inspiration was a rotten support which the worms (apt 
comparison!) of criticism had long since eaten through! These and similar assertions were 
made by Rev. L. in his article. We could hardly believe our eyes to read such things in the 
Lutheran. But since 
it said. Now comes the explanation: Mr. D. Krotel, the chief editor, was so afflicted as a result 
of the strenuous work during the Passion period that he had to leave the editorship temporarily 
in the hands of the Managing Editor. But when the article was called to his attention, he wrote 
in such a decided and hearty manner, that we cannot forbear to communicate a sentence or 
two from it, a liberty which the Doctor will certainly excuse under the circumstances. He says: 
"lam sure that D. Sandt has not read the article before, he would not otherwise have included 
it, being no friend to higher criticism. | have endeavored to edit the paper in the fear of God, 
and in harmony with the confession of the church, on which our 
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General Council is founded. Mistakes and errors occur; but one need not condemn a paper 
when this once happens." In the last number of the paper, D. Sandt now also explains himself 
concerning his position on the subject in question. He says: "The article in question came in the 
rush of work into the envelope which was sent to the printer with the rest of the manuscript, in 
the belief that the article had been read beforehand. This, unfortunately, was not the case, and 
we are very sorry. However, it contains much that is offensive, for example, that the Bible is not 
God's Word, but contains only God's Word. So far it could be said of the Lutheran Church in 
America that higher criticism has not found its way into its midst. But this, judging from the 
article, seems no longer to be true. And the fact that such an article found acceptance in the 
columns of The Lutheran does the re 
lam extremely sorry for the editor. The editors of The Lutheran not only have not the slightest 
inclination to this direction, but stand firmly on the ground of the old orthodoxy and the General 
Council, and must declare war on this direction. We most emphatically reject the doctrine that 
Scripture is the heap of rubble out of which our enlightened understanding must read the Word 
of God. Scripture is the body of the Word. As there are two natures to our Lord JEsu, human 
and divine, and that in one person, so we can only admit such limitations in the Scriptures as 
can also be set by the true humanity of our Lord. These sentences are sufficient to show 
everyone where the organ of our General Council stands in this important question of higher 
criticism. We had never before dreamed that it would take a different position, and were 
therefore astonished when we read the article. - It is perhaps good in one respect that this article 
has appeared. The church now has evidence that danger lurks among us also; that among the 
younger generation there are people-and Rev. L. may not be the only one-who are more 
concerned with the Hastings Bible Dictionary, Andover theology, and negative criticism than 
with their Bible and with the writings of faithful scholars, of whom, praise God, our Lutheran 
church has more than any other. On the other hand, however, the church has heard what the 
editors of the Lutheran have to say about it, and that the negative higher criticism in 
...finds joyful and determined opponents in our circles. And behind the editors of The Lutheran, 
with probably few exceptions, stand the pastors 
and congregations of the Council like a man. Negative higher criticism in the Free Church is, 
after all, an absurdity and wholly unhistorical. The Free Church has always and everywhere 
been Bible-believing. History testifies to that." To this we remark: 1. The Free Church as such 
affords no guarantee against any false doctrine, as the history of the Free Churches testifies. 
(2) Whether the Lutheran really stands right in the doctrine of inspiration, 
3. It is well known that men like Jacobs and Haas do not lead the right doctrine of inspiration. 
(3) It is well known that men like Jacobs and Haas do not lead the right doctrine of inspiration. 
(4) This last fact explains why the "Herald" does not mention a single syllable of a trial against 
Rev. Lambert. F. B. 

The Pacific Seminary. As is well known, the California Synod and the Pacific Synod, 
the former of which is planning to be attached to the General Synod and the latter to the General 
Synod, are planning to be attached to the General Synod. 
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The Lutheran Observer writes in a report: "The Pacific Seminary was the other subject of 
paramount importance engaging the attention of synod in a lengthy discussion. The Lutheran 
Observer, in a report on the meeting of the California Synod, wrote: "The Pacific Seminary 
was the other subject of paramount importance engaging the attention of synod in a lengthy 
discussion. It is proposed that this institution shall be jointly and equally controlled by our 
synod and the Pacific Synod of the General Council; that it be located at Oakland or 
Berkeley, with a Pro-Seminary within the bounds of the Pacific Synod; and the Pacific 
Synod has asked that its professors shall subscribe to all the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church as its confessional basis. To this last proposition our synod returns the 
following modified answer: 'That the doctrinal basis of this seminary shall be the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice; the ecumenical creeds, viz., the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian; and the Augsburg Confession, ex animo, as the pure exposition of the 
Church's teaching. We also recognize the other symbolical writings, viz., the Apology, the 
Smalcald Articles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord, as a true 
interpretation of the Augsburg Confession. To this basis Seminary professors shall 
subscribe." With this arrangement, however, the party of the General Synod led by Prof. 
Richard, which opposes the Formula of Concord as a distortion of "old Lutheran" doctrine, does 
not agree. The Observer writes: "The California Synod is an integral part of the General 
Synod, and, as such, has made the doctrinal basis of the General Synod its own. It has 
accepted this basis as the sufficient mark and credential of its own right to the name 
‘Lutheran.' To this basis, no more, no less, it obligates ministers coming to it from any other 
ecclesiastical body. . .. Hence the anomaly of its action at its recent meeting. For it has now 
embarked on a project in which it agrees to impose doctrinal tests additional to those to 
which it binds its own ministers and licentiates, and in excess of the constitution of the 
General Synod to which it belongs. Presumably some of its own members would be 
excluded by these tests from service in its own theological seminary. It is certain that 
multitudes, an overwhelming majority, we believe, of the ministers of the General Synod 
would be excluded-among them men now occupying professorial chairs in our theological 
seminaries. It is action thus, by a district synod that, by implication, impugns its own and 
the General Synod's confessional subscription as a sufficient credential of soundness in the 
Lutheran faith. ... It has thus granted what the General Synod itself has steadily declined to 
allow. It has set up the paradox of imposing one doctrinal test in the seminary where its 
candidates for the ministry are to be trained, and another when they present themselves for 
ordination, for the assertion that the later symbols are in all respects 'a true interpretation of 
the Augsburg Confession’ is simply begging a question that has been at issue in the Lutheran 
Church for more than three hundred years." F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 
In Nuremberg, Bavaria, the following declaration was signed by 86 pastors: "In view of 
the present situation of our national church and the views and endeavors that are coming to 
light, some of which merely want to see special opinions where in truth it is a matter of basic 
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We feel compelled, for the honor of our Lord and for the salvation of souls, to declare the 
following: We know no other ground for all our ministerial conduct than the clear testimony of 
the "facts of salvation" as given in God's Word and set forth in the Confession of the Church, of 
our Savior JEsus Christ, the true Son of God, who became man, died for our sin, was raised for 
our righteousness’ sake, and is now exalted at the right hand of the Majesty reigning over His 
Church by His Holy Spirit until He shall come again in glory. We and, as we have reason to 
believe, very many of our fellow ministers in Bavaria are not able to recognize an ecclesiastical 
activity that deviates from this principle as suitable for truly building the church of JESUS 
CHRIST, despite all the concessions made to individual seeking brethren. It would therefore 
seriously impair the brotherly holding together and the unanimous cooperation of the clergy of 
our regional church, and even make it impossible in the long run. All the more heartfelt, 
therefore, is our desire and our prayer that the Lord of the Church may cause all inward 
struggling and growth among us and our fellow ministers to reach the goal of unanimous 
confession." On this the "Sachs. Freik.": "Unfortunately, we cannot share the ‘hope’ of 
'Freimund', from which the above is taken, that this is the beginning of a 'powerful' movement, 
because we have already read too many such declarations which have had no further 
consequences. Nor is it enough to make a stand against the gross heresies of the Ritschlians, 
but the finer errors of the modern "confessional" theologians would also have to be rejected, 
and a clear stand taken on the Holy Scriptures as the infallible Word of God. Otherwise the 
testimony lacks right ground and power." 

The size of the parishes of Berlin. There were over 90,000 souls 1 parish, 80,000 to 
90,000 souls 2 parishes, 70,000 to 80,000 souls 1 parish, 60,000 to 70,000 souls 5 parishes, 
50,000 to 60,000 souls 4 parishes, 40,000 to 50,000 souls 8 parishes, 30,000 to 40,000 souls 
9 parishes, 20,000 to 30,000 souls 11 parishes, 10,000 to 20,000 souls 13 parishes, under 
10,000 souls 4 parishes. The largest congregations are Schéneberg (98,762), Heiland (84,194), 
and Gethsemane (82,760). The division of the last two is already in the way. The smallest 
congregations are Marien (3365) and Friedrichswerder (2978), Bethlehem, Lutheran (1560), 
and Bethlehem, Reformed (1000). The average number of congregations is 34,768 souls with 
three to four pastors. In the Schéneberg parish there are 65 parishioners to one church seat, in 
St. Paul (Gesundbrunnen) 78. On average there is one church seat for 40 parishioners. 

Prof. Bergmann's last prayer. In the "Reich" Reinhard Mumm tells: On Good Friday 
Prof. Dr. D. Bergmann was laid to rest in the cool earth - a man whose strength of character 
and scientific knowledge is recognized in all circles. When he presented himself to the knife for 
the last decisive operation in Wiesbaden, he grasped 
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He summarized the content of his entire seventy-year life in the loudly spoken prayer: "Take 
my hands, then, and lead me to my blessed end and forever. | cannot go alone, not one step, 
where thou wilt go and stand, there take me with thee." - As against the assertion of a Stern 
and consorts (that no scientific man can believe in God), it is of peculiar value to register such 
confessions. A miner, after all, will not be denied scientificity. The best thing about this, of 
course, is that this highly famous man has attained the eternal crown through such faith, as we 
may hope. (Saxon Freik.) 

The publication of Montagnini’s papers in the French newspapers has confirmed, 
among other things, that the Pope was not telling the truth when he declared in his encyclical 
that the episcopal assembly of May 1906 had unanimously rejected the cult associations. In 
Montagnini's papers it is said that some bishops and archbishops declared that the approval of 
the rejection of the cultus associations was unnecessary, and two opposed it. Moreover, the 
majority of that assembly expressed itself in favor of the formation of such associations, which 
would have conformed at the same time to the demands of the civil law and of the Roman 
hierarchy. Nor is there a trace in Montagnini's papers of any reference to the help of the Church 
through her heavenly King, JEsuS Christ. It is all diplomacy. In one of these letters addressed 
to the Pope, Montagnini calls our President Roosevelt a freethinker. 


Unbelief and superstition. In the decisive court session of the Dreyfus trial, the novelist 
Zola also had to take an oath. He swore, however, not by God, for Zola was an atheist, but by 
"my forty years of work, by the authority this work has given me, by all | have gained, by the 
name | have made for myself." Thus Zola throbbed and boasted to men. And yet this atheist, 
proud of knowledge, was a superstitious coward in solitude. R. Guerrier writes: "Zola had tried 
to erase the existence of God from his thoughts, he had denied everything supersensible in 
general. But we see the great man ascribing happy significance to the number three and seven. 
We see him superstitiously ascertaining the number of GaSlamps in the street, or the number 
of houses. We see him, in the evening, before he goes to bed, touching certain furniture with 
punctilious precision. We see him seized with an almost childish fear at thunder and lightning. 
The death of his friend Flaubert and his mother stunned him. He no longer went to the window 
where the coffin had been lowered. He tells us himself: "Since that day the thought of death 
has always been in our minds. We keep the light on in our bedroom all night long, and often 
when | look at my wife again before she falls asleep, | feel that she too is thinking what | am 
thinking, and we look at each other in silence, because a feeling of respect for the other does 
not allow us to speak. Oh, the thought is terrible! Sometimes at night | jump out of bed with both 


feet and stand frozen for a moment in incomprehensible fear." F.B. 
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The last year of Israel's wilderness wanderings. 1) 


The story of the last year of Israel's wandering in the wilderness is rich in 
incidents that call for theological reflection and have already experienced such 
reflection in the New Testament through the mouth of the Lord Himself and His 
apostles, who also "open the Scriptures" to us here. 

1. Miriam's death; Moses and Aaron at the water of Hader in Kadesh. We read 
Num. 20:1, "And the children of Israel came with all the congregation into the 
wilderness of Zin in the first month, and the people lay at Kadesh: and Miriam died 
there, and was buried there." The month in which this took place is designated. Who 
which was the year? Ewald, Bleek, and J. P. Lange think that the first month of the 
third year of the wilderness wanderings is here spoken of, because, undoubtedly, 
the incidents of the Korahitic outrage, etc., described in the preceding passages, fell 
in the second year. But this conclusion does not hold. 

If it is already in itself improbable that Miriam should have died so soon after 
the healing from leprosy, which happened to her by Mosi's intercession (4 Mos. 12), 
then 4 Mos. 20, 3d: "Alas, that we had perished, when our brethren perished before 
the LORD!" quite clearly indicates that the bodies of the previous generation had 
now already mostly perished in the wilderness; and if one adds Micah 6, 4. 5, where 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are described as having been sent before Israel, and 
immediately afterward the children of Israel are reminded of "what Balak king of 
Moab was about to do," then one will come to 


1) Recently occupied with a paper on "Israel in the Desert," which was to be presented to 
the Illinois District of our Synod, it was not possible for me to discuss the last year of Israel's 
wanderings in the desert with the same detail as the other sections. In making up here what was 
too briefly treated there, | do so in the modified form which the character of this journal requires. 

K. 
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concluded that it was the fortieth year of Israel's wandering, in the first month of 
which falls a second encampment of Israel in Kadesh, and the death of Miriam. 

Therefore the last year of the wandering of Israel begins with the reported 
murmuring of Israel at the Haderwasser in Exodus 20, 1-13, where Moses and Aaron 
also stumbled and received (v. 12) the sentence of the Lord: "Because you did not 
believe in me to sanctify me before the children of Israel, you shall not bring this 
community into the land that | will give them. - That this incident must not be identified 
with the murmuring in Raphidim reported in Ex. 17 is self-evident. There is no reason 
whatever why "the murmuring of the people for want of water should have been 
transferred" from Raphidim to Kadesh only by a later tradition. They are two distinct 
sins of Israel, different in place, time, and degree, with which we have to do. 

So Miriam died here, the sister of Aaron. Thus she is often called in the 
Scriptures, not after the more important brother Moses, but after the firstborn son of 
Amram and Jochebed. Just as Esau's third wife Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, 
is called only the sister of Nebajoth, who was Ishmael's firstborn son. (Gen. 25:13; 
28:9.) Miriam cannot have been, as has been supposed, a twin sister of Aaron, this 
according to 4 Mos. 26:59 only daughter of her parents. For she, as the sister 
mentioned in 2 Mos. 2, 4, must have been older than Aaron, older than three years, 
otherwise she could not have spoken to Pharaoh's daughter as we read in 2 Mos. 2, 
7. She must therefore have reached an age of about 130 years. As a prophetess 
seized by God's spirit she had sung a joyful song to the Lord at the head of all the 
women of Israel after the wonderful passage of Israel through the Red Sea (Ex 15, 
20). When Winer (Bibl. Realwérterbuch, 3. A., Il, 97) remarks on the judgment of 
leprosy passed on her because of her rebellion against Moses (4 Mos. 12, 5 ff.): 
"That leprosy often suddenly appears, becomes visible, is a fact known in the Orient. 
Miriam, too, might already have carried the disease within herself, but it was 
suddenly forced out on the outer skin by shocking circumstances, which are told in 
Num. 12:5 in the spirit of the theocratic saga." This further is nothing but a specimen 
of the miserable expedients with which he wants to explain the miracles as naturally 
as possible, without paying attention to the fact that he gets stuck in the middle of it, 
without being able to go further. For the theocratic "legend" was supposed to make 
us understand how the leprosy disappeared in a natural way seven days later. - 
Since her miraculous healing from the leprosy, which had come upon her by a 
miracle of punishment, without infection by others, and since her readmission into 
the camp of Israel, which certainly for her meant 
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great inner shame, we hear no more of her. But the death of this prophetess is worth 
mentioning. She must have been the oldest person in the camp of Israel. 

But how is it, it has been asked, that here in Kadesh we hear the children of 
Israel complaining and grumbling about the lack of water? After all, they had been 
in Kadesh about 37 years before for almost half a year without suffering such a 
shortage! We must suppose that it was not the same place where the pillar of cloud 
had settled. "Desert Kadesh," as is evident from Ps. 29:8, meant a larger region, 
including a plateau destitute of water, on which they might now be. But the 
murmuring of Israel, a gathering together of Moses and Aaron, was not now, as at 
Raphidim, on account of the lack of water alone; it was deep, general dissatisfaction 
with their situation. "Why have ye brought us into this evil place, where there is no 
sowing, where there are neither figs, nor vines, nor pomegranates, and is there no 
water to drink?" They fear again to die here with their cattle; and as "the congregation 
of the Lord," surely they have a right to ask better than what they find here! "Oh that 
we had perished, when our brethren perished before the Lord!" Even now, as they 
stand once more on the threshold of the Promised Land, they cannot forget Egypt, 
which was but a house of service to them and their fathers. An "evil place" where 
even those who have endured the hardships of the wanderings so far must be worn 
down! Moses and Aaron, we read, go from the congregation to the door of the 
tabernacle, and fall on their faces. The LORD appears to them and says to Moses, 
"Take the staff and gather the congregation together, you and your brother Aaron, 
and speak to the rock before their eyes; it will give its water. So shalt thou bring them 
water out of the rock, and water the congregation, and their cattle." We do not read 
of Moses and Aaron, before this instruction, severely chastising the children of Israel 
for their ungodly murmuring, or pointing them to the power and grace of Jehovah, as 
they otherwise did. Both appear here weaker and lascivious than usual. Moses 
indeed "took the rod before the LORD," namely, the greening rod of Aaron kept 
before the LORD, as the LORD had commanded him, so in this piece he was 
obedient to the LORD; but now when they had gathered the congregation before the 
rock, they did not speak to the same, but "Moses lifted up his hand, and smote the 
rock twice with the rod"; and the words which he addressed thereby, not to the rock, 
but to Israel, "Hear, ye disobedient, shall we bring you water also out of this rock?" 
were not words of courage." were not words of courage, but voice of displeasure, 
not of confidence in God, but of doubt, to which Moses and Aaron this time gave 
themselves up. But it goes on to say, "There went out much water, and 
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the congregation drank, and their cattle." - A. Koehler and others now think that if 
Moses' sin had consisted in this, that instead of speaking to the rock, he struck it, 
twice, then the rock would not have given any water. And it may seem so, though it 
may be said against it, that it was God's mercy which did not like to disgrace the 
otherwise faithful servants Moses and Aaron before all Israel, and therefore made 
the rock give its water. It is certain that Moses and Aaron sinned through doubt and 
unbelief. "Ye have not believed in me," says Deut. 20:12; "some words escaped 
him," Ps. 106:33. But this doubt or unbelief brought with it that, instead of speaking 
with the rock, they struck it repeatedly with the rod. And as a punishment they are 
told that they must not be the ones to "bring this congregation into the land which 
the Lord shall give them"; they shall not enter it. Certainly a severe punishment, if 
we think of what God had given to Israel without any special punishment. But "the 
Lord is sanctified" in the first place in those who are mediators of his law, and 
otherwise living representatives of his penal righteousness. From this it can be 
explained that God does not let Himself be dissuaded from this chastisement by 
Mosi's later request (Deut. 3, 25): "Let me go and see the land beyond Jordan, this 
good mountain and Lebanon!" Mosi's intercessions for others, whose sin had been 
comparatively much more grievous, had found a sympathetic hearing with the Lord; 
but here, where one would like to think: what harm could it possibly do if God granted 
him his request and let him experience a few more years in the Promised Land - 
here it says: "Who the Lord was angry with me for your sakes, and hearkened not 
unto me, but said unto me, Let it be enough; tell me no more of it. Thou shalt see 
the land with eyes, but thou shalt not pass over this Jordan." That's the way it stays. 
It is precisely in His dearest children that God often visits comparatively small sins 
very sensitively, so that they become aware of their evil nature, and that others see 
in them how serious God is with His word, with His demand to believe in Him without 
doubt and wavering. 

2. The Edomites refuse Israel the requested passage through their land. (4 
Mos. 20, 14-22.)Now if Israel did not want to try to enter the West Bank directly after 
their time of punishment had come to an end and immediately compete with the 
warlike Philistines in quarrel and battle, they could make a detour from the desert of 
Kadesh through the East Bank. The way there led past the southern tip of the Dead 
Sea through the territory of the Edomites (and Moabites). Israel therefore sent 
envoys to them asking that they be granted peaceful passage. The envoys 
emphasized the brotherly relationship in which the children of Israel stood with the 
descendants of Esau who inhabited the mountain Seir. 
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ning people stood, and pointed to the divine guidance by which they had been 
carried out of Egypt after long oppression there. "Latz us through thy land! We will 
not pass through the fields, nor through the vineyards, neither will we drink water 
from the well; we will pass through the land, neither turning aside to the right hand 
nor to the left, until we pass through thy border," Numbers 20:17. The well-known 
teacher of the law of nature and of nations, Hugo Grotius, asserts that, according to 
the law of nations, this request should have been granted by the Edomites; for the 
land, as well as the sea and the rivers, should be open to all who wished and needed 
to pass through. Moses, therefore, could have announced war to the Edomites, who 
said to him, "Thou shalt not pass through me, or | will go out to meet thee with the 
sword," with the same right as he afterwards had to the kings Shon and Og, if God 
had not forbidden him to do so. But are land-strats built and maintained by men on 
the same footing with natural wafser-strats? It will not be possible to hold that. The 
examples cited by Grotius of passages granted to armies of war in similar cases 
prove nothing. Gronovius has already collected many examples where countries 
were destroyed by those to whom they granted the right of passage. Is not every 
prince lord of his country? Has not a king or monarch the same right over his lands 
that a private person has over his goods? Is it not in the power and liberty of every 
man to let others pass through his land or his fields? Must Germany, according to 
the law of nature and of nations, let the French pass through her districts if they wish 
to wage war with Russia and promise to pay for all their needs on the way? How 
often was it fear which induced a country to refuse or even to permit the passage of 
an army of war! "Our fear," says Grotius, of course, "does nothing to the right of 
another, especially as we have means of providing for it, as an example, when we 
let the war-peoples pass through in small detached bands." He might have added, 
Edom could have had hostages given to him, and so would have compelled Israel 
to keep herself in right bounds, as she had promised. But that is just it, that with all 
this a right of Israel to march through, and a duty of the Edomites, from the law of 
nature and of nations, is not demonstrable. - The Edomites, however, were afraid; 
out of fear they refused to pass through, and not out of fear of the hostility of the 
neighboring nations, who would interpret it ill to them if they would allow the 
passage, but out of fear of Israel itself ("they will be afraid of you," Deut. 2:4). 
Certainly, if in the case of a fire disaster my neighbor can only save his life by running 
through my dwelling, in which he has nothing else to do, my eventual fear, he 
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could be called to go along with one or the other object of value in passing, his right 
and my duty to let him pass, not up. Who such need, knowing no commandment, 
did not take place here. If, therefore, we censure the children of Edom for their 
refusal, this censure cannot be founded on their transgression of the law of nature 
and of nations, but only on the fact that they so unbrotherly opposed the brotherly 
people, in whom the God of Abraham and Isaac had so manifoldly and gloriously 
testified himself, and left his repeated entreaties without granting them, and even 
returned them with threats. The actual threat (Num. 20:20), which only masked 
Edom's fear (Deut. 2:4), might otherwise have provoked Israel to attack him. Who it 
prevented them God's word (5 Mos. 2, 4. 5): "Keep yourselves diligently that ye fight 
them not: for | will not give you a foot broad of their land: for the mount Seir have | 
given to the children of Esau to possess." So Israel avoided the conflict with the 
Edomites, and went along the border of Edom to Mount Hor. 

3. Aaron's death at the mountain Hor. (4 Mos. 20, 23-29.) Here God had 
decided to set a goal for Aaron's life. "Let Aaron be gathered unto his people," saith 
the LORD to Moses; "for he shall not come into the land which | have given unto 
the children of Israel, because ye disobeyed my mouth at the water of Hader." To 
Moses the words are addressed, but "the LORD spake unto Moses and unto Aaron 
"; the latter, therefore, was to take the walk up Mount Hor with the consciousness 
that it was his last walk on earth. And when v. 27 emphatically states that Moses 
went up Mount Hor with Aaron and Eleazar "in the sight of all the congregation," the 
congregation must have known, or at least guessed, the significance of this walk for 
Aaron and Eleazar. When they reached the mountain, Moses stripped Aaron of his 
high priestly garments and put them on Eleazar, Aaron's son. And Aaron died there 
on the top of the mountain. And Moses and Eleazar came down again from the 
mount. And when all the congregation saw that Aaron was dead, they mourned for 
him thirty days, all the house of Israel. 

This homecoming of Aaron, described with such sublime simplicity by the 
Holy Scriptures, has been embellished by rabbinical legend with various features, 
which are supposed to make it still more poignant. One of these legends is given in 
detail by C. Geikie (Hours with the Bible, vol II, 302). Instead of dreaming ourselves 
into the conversations which Moses and Aaron may have had with each other on 
the day of the latter's death, the first day of the fifth month, in the fortieth year of the 
wilderness wanderings, let us rather pay attention to what the sacred text puts 
before us. Aaron, 123 years old, has died faithful and blessed; he has been 
"gathered to his people." Still living, he sees his high priestly office upon the 
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who was so dear to him on earth, to his son Eleazar. - Eleazar is introduced into his 
office by being clothed with the high priestly vestments. The text does not report 
anything about an anointing, as it is prescribed in 2 Mos. 29, 29. Eleazar had been 
anointed as priest with other sons of Aaron (Deut. 8, 30); but this anointing as high 
priest was a different ceremony (Deut. 8, 12; Ex. 30, 30). However, the anointing 
may have taken place on the mountain, but more likely after Moses and Eleazar had 
come down from the mountain. The silence of the text does not prove that it was 
omitted altogether. - Aaron was buried on Mount Hor. By whom? By Moses and 
Eleazar. For of others who went with him out of the mountain the Scripture reports 
nothing. But if it was Eleazar, then he acted contrary to Deut. 21:11, where the high 
priest is commanded, "And he shall not come unto any dead person, neither shall 
he defile himself against his father nor against his mother"? Augustin answers, 
Eleazar, by virtue of the express command which summoned him to the mountain 
with Moses and Aaron, considered himself exempt from the ordinary rule. And 
others add that he had not yet been sprinkled with anointing oil when he buried his 
father, which is assumed in 3 Mos. 21, 10. - Concerning the "tomb of Aaron", which 
is now presented as such to travelers in Palestine, C. Geikie remarks: "If the tomb 
of Aaron is a tomb of Aaron, it is a tomb of Aaron. Geikie: "If the great high priest lie 
here, his body is deep down, out of sight, below the floor, though, indeed, no one can 
believe that such a vault could have been excavated by Moses and Eleazar." (Il, 196.) - 
The thirty days' public mourning of the whole house of Israel testified that a great 
one in Israel was gone. 

4. Inthe time of mourning and lamentation for Aaron falls the attack and the 
defeat of the king of Arad. (Num. 21, 1-3.) For it is only after we are told of this, that 
we hear of the departure of Israel from mount Hér. The Canaanite king of Arad, who 
dwelt at the south-east of the land of Canaan and the Dead Sea (Num. 33:40), heard 
that Israel was advancing by the way which the spies had taken thirty-eight years 
before. So he wanted to get ahead of Israel and keep them back from their borders. 
He also succeeded in surprising Israel to such an extent that he led a number of 
Israelites captive. "Then Israel vowed a vow unto the LORD, saying, If thou wilt 
deliver this people into my hand, | will utterly destroy their cities." Now it has been 
thought, because Josh. 12, 7. 14 shows, that only Joshua had defeated the king of 
Horma and the king of Arad, yes, they were completely (according to Judges 1, 17) 
only later destroyed and "banished" by the victorious weapons of the tribes of Judah 
and Simeon, so one must regard 4 Mos. 21, 3 as an interpolation of a later, at any 
rate after Mosaic holy 
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The Lord heard the voice of Israel, and delivered up the Canaanites; and they utterly 
destroyed them and their cities, and called the place Horma," that is, banishment. 
But one is not justified in doing this. For Arad, taken by Joshua, was a different place 
beyond Jordan from that here meant. But over Jordan, as is well known, MosesS 
did not come. And that more than one place received the name of "Horma" in the 
course of the subjugation of Canaan, is far less to be wondered at than that there 
are so many places in the United States called London, or Rome, or Paris. So we 
have to understand 4 Mos. 21, 3 in such a way that Moses himself there speaks of 
a defeat of the king of Arad, which fell in the time of Aaron's lamentation and was 
so total that the devastated area could rightly be called Horma, even if at first a 
permanent occupation of the conquered area was not yet to be thought of. 

5. However, the defeat of the king of Arad did not enable Israel to take 
Canaan from Horma. Rather, because Edom and Moab had refused to pass 
through, Israel was forced to go south again to avoid the land of Edom. Thereby it 
happened that the people again broke out in loud, impatient grumbling against God 
and against Moses. Were they really to march southward again for who knows how 
many days, toward the desert? O, how they had been so sick of this desert! "There 
is no bread nor water here," they say, "and our souls are disgusted with this loose 
food." Always and always this manna! They were as sick of it as they were of the 
desert. "Why have ye brought us out of Egypt, that we should die in the wilderness?" 
Thus they murmur, although they know that the time of punishment cannot last much 
longer and is already very near its end. Therefore their sin is greater this time than 
at Tabeera (Num. 11, 1-6). God does not miss the punishment. He "sent the fiery 
serpents" - they remained in their memory, these Saraph serpents, whose bite 
burned like fire - "among the people; they bit the people, so that a great nation died 
in Israel. Serpents, copper-colored saraph serpents, may have been seen 
sporadically in the camp of Israel in former times, and one and another Israelite may 
have died from their bite in the course of forty years. But now they were suddenly 
present in such great numbers, and the number of deadly bites was so great that 
Israel had to realize that this is the judgment and punishment of the LORD upon us 
because of our murmuring. Then repentance came upon them. They said to Moses, 
"We have sinned in that we have spoken against the LORD and against you. Ask 
the LORD to take away the serpents from us!" Moses was as little in want of his 
intercession this time as before. And the LORD heard him, but in a different way 
than Israel had intended. 
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Instead of killing the serpents he had sent, or driving them out of the camp of Israel, 
the LORD commanded Moses, "Make thee a brazen" serpent, shining from the 
copper." On a high pole, so that it could be seen by everyone, it was to be erected, 
and only on condition that one bitten by a living Saraph should remain alive and 
escape death by looking at the bronze Saraph. He who believed the word of promise 
that was with and near the brazen serpent, and thus looked at it, remained alive. So 
the living serpents were not taken away from the camp of Israel, nor did their bite 
kill. But there was a help against this death: the faithful looking at the sign of grace 
erected by God's command, whose figure at the same time showed Israel its grave 
sin and deserved punishment. 

The bronze serpent erected by Moses was kept as a memorial for the 
descendants. In the days of Solomon and his still believing successors, it may have 
been shown to the pilgrims who gathered in Jerusalem for the feasts of Easter, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles, and thus the memory of Israel's murmuring and 
punishment, as well as of God's gracious help, was kept alive in young and old. Who 
afterward paid idolatrous reverence to this image and "burned incense" to the 
serpent of brass under the name of Nehusthan, 2 Kings 18:4. Then the pious king 
Hezekiah justly had it crushed; for thereby the glory of the incorruptible God had 
been changed into the image of a crawling beast. K. 

(To be continued.) 


The nature of the sacraments of the New Testament. 


(Sent by resolution of the conference at Perryville, Mo., by J. A. F.) 


In the Formula of Concord our church confesses: "Now therefore let us also 
report from God's word how a man is converted to God, how and by what means 
(namely, by the oral word and the holy sacraments) the Holy Spirit is powerful in us 
and wants to work and give true repentance, faith, and new spiritual power and 
ability for good in our hearts, and how we should behave against such means and 
use them. (Sol Decl. Miller, 600, 48.) Here, then, are mentioned the means of grace 
by which God wills to convert us and make us blessed. Our church, therefore, knows 
of no other means, nor, on the basis of Scripture, wants to know of any other means 
of grace besides and apart from the two mentioned, It therefore expressly declares: 
"And God wills by this means, and not otherwise, namely, by his holy word, if they 
preach the same 
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He who hears or gravels, and uses the sacraments according to his word, calls men 
to eternal blessedness, draws them to himself, converts them, gives them birth 
again, and sanctifies them." (L. c., § 50.) But now this is not to be understood as if 
both, word and sacrament, were in like manner absolutely necessary to 
blessedness. For, according to Scripture, the Word, however, is absolutely 
necessary, but the sacraments only when one can have them. Chemnitz writes: "The 
sacraments are necessary to salvation as means, but not so indispensable - non tam 
praecise - as the word and faith. For the thief on the cross became blessed without 
baptism, and the children who died in the wilderness or before the eighth day 
became blessed without circumcision, in virtue of that promise: /I will be thy God, 
and of thy seed after thee.' " (Baier III, 416.) On this subject compare also Luther's 
words, "Because the word of God is the greatest, most necessary, and highest thing 
in Christendom (for the sacraments cannot be without the word, but the word without 
the sacraments, and in case of need one without sacrament, but not without word, 
could become blessed, as those who die before they have obtained the required 
baptism)," etc. (Walch XIX, 1537.) 

But, as | have said, this applies only to those who cannot have the 
sacraments, and so do not despise them. But he who could have the holy 
sacraments, but does not use them, and does not wish to use them, would certainly 
be condemned by such contempt. So it was with the Pharisees and scribes, of whom 
we read Lrck. 7, 30 read, "The Pharisees and scribes despised God's counsel 
Against themselves, and were not baptized of him." As the Pharisees and scribes 
thought, so do many today among the sects and zealots. They are sacrament v 
erious. And they are so because, as Luther says, they look with dog-like, cool eyes 
at the outward ceremony alone, the visible element, "judging and judging according 
to their cool sight alone." (W. IV, 2488.) These people, then, have no idea of what a 
sacrament actually is. They speak of it as a blind man speaks of color. 

But we, too, who by God's grace know and believe from Scripture the right 
doctrine of the holy sacraments, have great need to remember this again and again: 
the holy sacraments are divine means of grace, which we should use diligently and 
for which we should give God heartfelt thanks. Again and again we should remind 
ourselves of this: whoever disdains, despises, or indifferently neglects the 
sacraments, whether in a fine or in a gross way, despises a most holy divine order, 
sins grievously against the divine majesty, deprives himself of the grace and blessing 
which God wants to give through them, and therefore, without a doubt, brings God's 
wrath upon himself. 
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and disgrace upon themselves. And we should also warn our hearers diligently and 
urgently against such neglect of the sacraments, for experience teaches that among 
our Christians there are many who are diligent in attending the sermon, but lax and 
indolent in the use of the sacraments, especially of Holy Communion. No doubt this 
is partly due to the fact that people think that if they only listen diligently to the 
preaching of the Word of God, then the use of the sacraments does not matter so 
much. Yes, our super-smart reason is particularly annoyed at the doctrine of the 
holy sacraments. It asks, "Does not the word already contain all that man needs for 
his blessedness? Why then still the sacraments?" To this question Johann Gerhard 
answers very beautifully: "The most merciful God, in His concern for the salvation 
of men, at the same time taking into account the weakness of our faith, was not 
satisfied to reveal His more than paternal will merely by the word of the evangelical 
promise, but wished to confirm the same by outward signs, so that what is presented 
in the word of our salvation, since the same is confirmed by an outward sign, might 
be grasped by us with firm and immovable faith, and that every doubt might be 
banished and excluded from our hearts." (Loc. de Sacr., § 1.) And Luther writes: 
"God has in all his promises commonly given, besides the word, also a sign for the 
several securing or strengthening of our faith." (W. XIX, 1274.) 

The more diligently and attentively we contemplate the glorious and precious 
treasure which God has given us poor sinners in the holy sacraments, the more 
precious and indispensable it will become to us, and the more diligently and 
insistently we will exhort and encourage ourselves and our hearers to make frequent 
and grateful use of it. God grant his grace, that this our trial may also contribute 
something to this end! Amen. 

1. The word "sacrament" is not found in the original text of Holy Scripture, 
but is an expression chosen by the Church. - The word "sacrament" is not found 
anywhere in the original text of Holy Scripture. It is an agraphon and comes from 
Latin. It is usually derived from sacrare = to consecrate, to sanctify, to introduce into 
the mysteries, much as ornamentum is derived from ornare, medicamentum from 
medicare, testamentum from testare. In classical Latin the word sacramentum is used 
to denote 1. a sacred, consecrated thing; 2. a thing deposited in a sacred place, e. 
g. the money deposited with the Pontifex Maximus; 3. an oath, e. g. the oath of 
allegiance of soldiers, to be taken under certain ceremonies and in a prescribed 
formula. (Cf. Joh. Gerhard, Loc. de Sacr., § 3, where Gerhard takes his stand on this 
derivation of the 
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Vegetius confesses.) In the Vulgate the Hebrew sod = consilium, the Chaldee rasa 
=the secret, and the Greek mysterion = secret, mystery, is rendered sacramentum in 
most places, e.g. Dan. 2, 18: "That they might ask God from heaven for mercy on 
account of this hidden thing (rasa)." 1 Tim. 3, 16: "The mystery of God is great" 
(mysterion). 

In this sense, then, the word has also passed into the language of the church 
to designate the two divine endowments, baptism and the Lord's Supper. And 
certainly rightly so. For when the holy apostle Paul says in 1 Cor. 4:1 that preachers 
are stewards of God's mysteries (uuoTnpiwv; Vulgate: sacramentorum), he certainly 
intends this to include baptism and the Lord's Supper. It is characteristic that the 
enthusiasts usually already have an abhorrence of the mere word "sacrament." 
Karlstadt wanted to have the word banned from the church because it was an 
agraphon, but was magnificently illuminated by Luther in his mighty writing, "Wider 
die himmlischen Propheten."” And Zwingli, in his writing "Of True Religion," says that 
he wishes the Germans had never adopted the word "sacrament," for, he writes, 
"when they hear this word 'sacrament,' they immediately understand by it something 
great and holy, which by its power frees the conscience from sin." But why should 
not the Church be authorized to choose expressions specially adapted to designate 
briefly and clearly certain doctrines revealed in Scripture? For example, the word 
"Trinity" is not found in the text of Scripture, but the doctrine which is clearly and 
precisely indicated by this expression is. 

It is still to be noted here that the word "sacrament" is used in the language of 
the Church in both a wider and a narrower sense, but yet always of sacred, religious 
things. Jerome writes, for example: "Sacraments of God are preaching, blessing, 
confirming, visiting the sick, praying,” etc. (IX, 59.) Augustine: "Sacrament is a 
sacred sign." (De Civ. Dei L. 10, c. 5.) Yea, even such things as the tree of life, the 
flowering staff of Aaron, the skin of Gideon, and the rainbow, are called 
"sacraments" by the ancient teachers of the Church. Luther also mentions some of 
these things and calls them sacraments, when he wants to show that God has 
commonly given a visible sign in addition to the word. (Cf. W. XIX, 1274.) And in the 
Apology we read: "Now true sacraments are baptism and the Lord's supper, 
absolution. For these have God's command, have also promise of grace." (Muller, 
202, § 4.) Here, then, absolution is called a "right sacrament" in contrast to the false, 
lying sacraments of the pope, which have neither God's command nor the promise 
of His grace for themselves. But by absolution, by virtue of the 
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divine institution are given to everyone who receives them, the promise of the 
Gospel, namely, forgiveness of sin. This, however, is not what the fictitious 
sacraments of the pope do. But that our Confession is well aware of this difference 
in language and wants it to be observed, we see, among other things, from the 
passage in the Apology: "Therefore, if anyone wants to call it (marriage) a 
sacrament, we do not dispute it. But it is nevertheless to be set apart from the 
preceding two" (baptism and the Lord's Supper), "which are actually signs and seals 
of the New Testament." (Miller, 204, § 14.) And Luther writes: "If we want to speak 
most sharply of there being no more than two sacraments in the church of God, 
baptism and bread." (W. XIX, 151.) In the strict sense-and only in this sense do we 
speak of sacraments in this work-the word "sacrament" denotes only these two, 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

2. The definition of the sacraments is not to be taken from human reason, 
but solely from the Holy Scriptures, and only from those passages that explicitly 
deal with the individual sacraments. - What this thesis states should be quite self- 
evident to every Bible-believing Christian. For since God the LORD is the sole 
founder of the sacraments, He alone can give us the correct definition of them. In 
addition to this, the sacraments are divine mysteries, things completely hidden from 
reason, which are and must be completely unknown and inscrutable to us men 
without special divine revelation, which is why they must be believed rather than 
understood. In these high and mysterious things, therefore, we must behave as 
humble pupils in the school of the Holy Spirit, where the divine mysteries are 
presented to us, learn from him, and simply believe his word, but not as rash 
brooders, wanting to measure these mysteries by our reason and master them with 
our understanding. Nor should we doubttfully ask, "How can these things be?" but 
in childlike simplicity say, "Thou hast spoken it, therefore it is true!" Joh. 3, 12 the 
Lord says to Nicodemus: "If ye believe not, when | tell you of earthly things, how 
shall ye believe, if | tell you of heavenly things?" We are not able to understand and 
comprehend even the most extraordinary earthly things, which yet we see daily 
before our eyes, how much less will we be able to fathom the mysteries of God! 

But we must also be careful that we do not first make up a definition of the 
sacraments out of our own reason, and then trim down what Scripture says about 
them according to this definition we have taken out of our reason, 
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or, as Luther likes to put it, want to master the clear Scriptures with our reason. But 
this is precisely what the enthusiasts have always done. They have sat down ina 
corner and pondered, apart from and without Scripture, how such a sacrament 
could be constituted, indeed, how it should be constituted according to reason. And 
when they had thus arrived at a definition acceptable to reason, only then did they 
open the Scriptures, but not for the purpose of testing their finding against them, 
but rather in order to master the Scriptures according to their own understanding. 
This is how Zwingli proceeded. He himself relates: "Now there was not the least 
enterprise left, that we should bring examples which were not connected with any 
parables. So we began to consider everything, to consider everything again; but 
we met with no other example than that already given in the Commentary, or that 
which came in the way was similar to it." (Opp. HI, 34.) Here we have it from 
Zwingli's own mouth. With his reason he was in full agreement about it: the word 
"is" in the words of the institution of the holy Supper must mean as much as 
"signifies." Yes, that was certain to him: that is how it must be called! And it must 
be so because it is impossible, according to human reason, for a true human body 
to be omnipresent. For he expressly says: "Christ's humanity was made by a 
woman, so it is embraced, clothed, praised." (Thomasius, Christ's Person and Work 
Il, 287, annot.) And further, "Neither in the sacrament nor elsewhere can Christ's 
body be in several places at once." (Schlisselburg, Theol. Calvist. 1, 87.) This, then, 
was to him a foregone conclusion: Christ's body and blood are not, and cannot be, 
truly present in the Lord's Supper. Therefore bread and wine can only signify the 
absent body and blood. And now that he had thus finished his definition of the 
sacrament from reason, then "only it remained" that he "should bring examples." 
Now this was no small undertaking, because there is no such example in Scripture. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that he, as he himself relates, fell into great 
fear and confusion. Then it was the uncanny admonisher (monitor), of whom he 
could no longer remember whether he was white or black, who helped him out of a 
fix in a dream on April 13 in the well-known way. ("Thou lazy one, why dost thou 
not answer him what is written in Ex. 12: 'For it is the Lord's Passover.’ " Opp. III, 
34.) Quite in the same way does the Papacy proceed with its well-known seven 
Sacraments, of which just five are not Sacraments in the true narrower sense. 
Rome asserts that all seven sacraments are instituted by Christ himself, and curses 
every one who dares to deny or doubt it. The Council of Trent declares: "If any man 
say that the sacraments of the new covenant are not all (that is, all seven) instituted 
by JEsu Christ our Lord 
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or that there were more or less than seven of them . . . or even that one of these 
seven is not true, and is properly a sacrament, let him be accursed." (Sess. 7, Can. 
1.) So Rome teaches and so curses, but the proof of the doctrine of her seven 
sacraments from Scripture she has not produced to this day. Since 1870, after all, it 
is no longer necessary. Who, in spite of enthusiasts and in spite of Pope and 
Councils, we remain: Scripture alone, and not reason, not the Fathers, not the Pope, 
not even the Church, can and may establish or define articles of faith (and this 
includes the doctrine of the holy sacraments). 

But our thesis not only says thus in general that the definition of the sacraments 
is to be taken from Scripture, but it adds, "and that only from those passages which 
deal expressly with the sacraments." This addition is also of the highest importance. 
For if one wants to have a good, firm ground of doctrine, one must not hop here and 
there in Scripture, choosing this or that passage at will. That is the way of the swarm 
spirits. No, one must look for the teachings in the places where they are revealed to 
us by God. He who cites many passages of Scripture in support of his doctrine, but 
avoids the very passages which form the seat of that doctrine, has no Scriptural 
foundation for his doctrine. He bases himself in truth not on God's Word, but on his 
reason, on his imagination. By such a procedure no man can become divinely wise 
to his doctrine, his heart cannot become firm. Such a one will never come to the point 
where he can exclaim with Luther in defiant assurance of faith, "Let the word stand!" 
Where one proceeds in this way, he gropes about in blindness and spiritual darkness. 
He will be like Oecolampad, who, on his deathbed, declared that he wanted to know 
whether his doctrine was true or fictitious; who also used to pray, "Lord God, if our 
doctrine is right, give it grace!" The Zwinglian Johann Cellarius relates that, when he 
too had once heard Ecolampad pray this sigh, he thought to himself, "If you doubt 
your doctrine, the devil will believe you more!" To such false spirits the word of 
Scripture is not a source of knowledge, but only a sheep's clothing behind which the 
wolf hides. This is, as the apostle calls it, "mischievousness and deceit," so that souls 
may be caught and seduced. If Bible passages are torn out of their context, if texts 
are arbitrarily chosen from Scripture without regard to content or context, then the 
Bible can be used to prove some heresy, some abominable, shameful doctrine. 1) 
This has always been the way of the sacramentarians, that they have taken passages 


1) As an example we can take the popular procedure of our opponents in the election of 
grace. 
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The same is true of the passages of Scripture that do not deal with the sacraments, 
which he simply tore out of their context and then tried to prove his doctrine from 
these passages. Zwingli, for example, built his whole doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
on the basis of the passage John 6:63: "Flesh is of no use"; indeed, he called this 
text his "amulet". (Opp., ed. Schiller und SchultheB, m, 252.) And although he 
himself must confess in a Brie addressed to M. Alber in 1524: "Christ is not here 
speaking of this sacrament," yet he dares to write: "We do not build from these 
words of Christ: 'This is my body, this is my blood,’ but we build from this one word: 
‘Flesh is no good." "" (Cf. Schliisselburg, Theol. Calv. 1594, |, 78 d.) Yes, this very 
text he once calls his "brazen wall." (Opp. Ill, 248.) 

Now the words: "This is my body, this is my blood" are taken from the words 
of the institution of the holy supper, thus from the passage in which the Lord 
expressly speaks of the holy supper. But in John 6 the Lord does not speak of the 
sacrament at all. And Zwingli himself admits this. And in spite of all this he builds up 
his doctrine of the Lord's Supper from this very passage. Thus he interprets the text 
which expressly deals with the Lord's Supper according to the text which expressly 
and admittedly does not deal with the Lord's Supper. Yes, the words of institution 
were to him, and are still to this day, contemptible to all enthusiasts, worthy of no 
consideration. Zwingli therefore calls them "five poor, miserable words." (Luther, Erl. 
30, 305.) And Schwengeld exclaims, "Put away from mine eyes the words, Mehmet, 
eat, this is my body." (Schlisselburg |, 117.) And Father Martyr declared against 
Brenz, "You Lutherans always seemed to me less wise than is fair, when you toil so 
for a silly and useless doctrine, and yet have nothing to defend it but only the saying 
of Christ: 'This is my body." (S. Rudelbach's and Guericke's Zeitschrist 1842, |, 
115.) And Daniel v. Buren, alderman at Bremen (Calvinist), in a colloquy with MGrlin, 
HeBhus, and others, in 1560, asked, "What have you Lutherans more than three 
impotent words-hoc est corpus-wherewith you support yourselves, and wherewith 
you defend the true presence of the body and blood of Christ in the holy supper?" 
(Schliisselburg I, 118.) 

In the face of this imposture we have above all to hold fast and to emphasize 
again and again what is said in the second part of our thesis: "The definition of the 
sacraments is to be taken only from those passages of Holy Scripture which deal 
expressly with the sacraments." And such passages are now, as has been said, first 
of all the words of institution of the Sacraments in question. M. Chemnitz writes on 
this point: "Just as all the doctrines of the Church and the individual articles of faith 
have their proper seat, as it were, in certain passages of Scripture, where they are 
taught and interpreted ex professo, so that their true and original meaning may be 
deduced from these passages with 
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If it is rightly taken and securely built upon, it is beyond dispute that the right belief of 
the Lord's Supper has its special place and proper seat in the words of institution. . . 
. Not elsewhere, but in those words, is the true opinion of this article to be sought." 
(De Sacra Coena, p. 9.) 

It cannot be otherwise. If | want to know what property is taxable, how much 
tax is to be paid, to whom and in what manner the tax is to be paid, then | do not 
open the chapter on marriage laws in the code, but that on taxes. Nor would it occur 
to anyone to try to explain a royal decree dealing with the pardon of a criminal from 
another decree dealing with the conferring of an order on a quite different person. 
This is how one acts, indeed how one must act, in earthly, human matters. How much 
more must this rule apply to things which we know and can know only through divine 
revelation! How do we know that there are sacraments at all? Only from the fact that 
God tells us in his words, and in the very words in which he instituted these 
sacraments. If, therefore, | wish to know what | ought to believe according to God's 
will, what | ought to think them to be, | must not blindly reach into the Scriptures and 
search out this or that passage that suits me, but | must go to the passages where 
the Lord himself describes the sacraments in his own words, to the seat of this 
particular doctrine, that is, to the words of institution. What is said of the sacraments 
in these passages | am to accept, and that without first asking reason for its consent. 
He who does not do this has no scriptural ground for his doctrine; he never comes 
to a cheerful certainty, but remains in constant doubt. 
hang. To such a one it goes, as the old Brunswick court preacher Basilius Sattler 
wrote: "Summa, a man who looks elsewhere than at the words of the appointment, 
be he also who he will, must only guess, and even it, whether he hits it or not." 
(How a simple Christian should send himself into the present controversy of Holy 
Communion. 1590, ch. 2.) 

This unwavering adherence to the "text," that is, to the words of institution, 
was what saved Luther and his faithful disciples from all fanaticism. The text was 
Luther's victorious weapon in his bitter struggle against all sacramentalists. "The text 
stands too mightily!" that was his confession in the face of all the many reasons of 
reason which were asserted against his doctrine. The text, then, the text, that was 
what he drove into the ears and into the consciences, not only of the enthusiasts, but 
also of his hearers, again and again, to keep them from seduction. Thus, for example, 
in 1526, in his "Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ," he writes: 
"Against the enthusiasts. 
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spirits": "We have for ourselves the Bright, Dry Text and Word of Christ: "Take, eat, 
this is my body, which is given for you. Drink ye all of it, this is my blood, which is 
shed for you. This do in remembrance of me.' These are the words we insist upon; 
they are so plainly and clearly spoken that even they, the adversaries, must confess 
that it cost trouble to draw them elsewhere, and yet they lodge such Bright Words, 
and go after their thoughts, making darkness for themselves in the Bright Light." 
(Altenb. Ausg. Ill, 341 a.) As is well known, Luther based his mighty writing of 1527, 
"That these words of Christ, "This is my body," etc., still stand fast, against the 
swarming spirits," solely on the institution words of Holy Communion, without taking 
any other scriptural passages for help. He writes: "So then, despising the devil, | 
will take before me for this time no more than the one saying of Christ (‘This is my 
body’). . . . The other sayings | will save for another time." That Luther was right, 
however, when he said: "The text is too powerful!" was also experienced by Zwingli 
at the colloquium in Marburg in 1529. Késtlin relates: "Right at the beginning, 
however, he (Luther) solemnly declared . . . that he himself would insist on the word: 
‘This is my body'; for one must stick to the letter here. He had written this word with 
chalk on the table in front of him. . . . Against all reinterpretation of the words of 
institution on the basis of other scriptural passages, he simply returned to the fact 
that those words were sufficient in themselves, and that one must be content with 
them. ... .. Luther demanded positive arguments from Scripture for the fact that this 
(that Christ's body was in many places at the same time) could not be, while 
according to the words of institution of the Lord's Supper it really was so. He lifted 
up the velvet cover which lay on the table before him, and pointed out the words 
which he had written down." (Martin Luther. His Life and Writings. Il, 182. 134 f.) 

Zwingli called the words of institution only "five poor, miserable words," and 
yet he was so afraid of them that, in order to get rid of them, he was not afraid to 
forge the words of Scripture in a sacrilegious way, to change the wording of the 
text, where he could hope that he would not be caught immediately. One cannot 
believe one's eyes when one reads the following passage in his writing of 1525, 
dedicated to the King of France, "Of True and False Religion" (De vera et falsa 
religione): "Thus Luke, with whom we shall be satisfied among the evangelists: And 
when he had taken bread, he gave thanks, and brake it, saying, This signifieth my 
body which is given for you: this do in remembrance of me." (lll, 2,57.) 
Schlisselburg relates (|, 44) that in the year 1560 he saw a German Bible printed 
at Zurich, in which in four places the words of institution were thus rendered: 
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"This signifies my body, my blood." From this we also see how Luther came to call 
the enthusiasts "frivolous despisers of Scripture." The word of Scripture counts for 
little or nothing to the enthusiasts, but much, much for reason and its. wisdom. This 
they themselves have often enough confessed and boasted of. The Calvinists of the 
Palatinate, for example, openly and unconcealedly confess: "We have no hesitation 
in confessing that we rightly apply the judgment of reason in the knowledge of divine 
as well as human things." (Schlisselburg |, 117 b.) For this reason, faithful Bible- 
believing Lutherans have ever been contemptible to them, as people who wantonly 
did not use their reason, their common sense. Because we hold fast to the letter of 
Scripture, we are still today ridiculed as "literalists," "literal scholars," "literalists," 
"syllabists," indeed, we are told that the dead letter is our great idol. When once 
HeBhus used the word: "The letter will remain after all!" then Beza made the 
blasphemous remark: "And you will remain an ass for all eternity!" (SchlUsselburg 
Ill, 62b.) Yes, Beza does not shrink from once comparing the words of institution 
with the shadow of the ass in the well-known fable. (L. c. I, 119 b.) 

After what has been said so far, it is hardly necessary to remark that the words 
of institution are now also to be understood and accepted in their proper, literal 
sense. For what is the use of my taking the words before me, but then either denying 
their meaning, or twisting and falsifying it? What is the use if | take the words before 
me, but in so doing impute a foreign meaning to the words? Then again | have not 
God's thoughts, but a dream of my own reason. All enthusiasts must admit this: if 
one takes the words of the institution as they read, then the Lutherans are right in 
their teaching. Who at that point now enters their reason and says: This will not do! 
This is not possible! So the words must say something different from what the 
wording gives. Another meaning must be put upon the words. Thus, for example, 
Zwingli writes (Opp. IV, 58): "We are thus compelled - by reason, namely - to 
acknowledge, willingly or unwillingly, that these words: 'This is my body' are not to 
be understood naturally and according to the proper sense of the words." But surely 
this is clear, if one proceeds in this way, then one makes "the firm prophetic word" 
a waxen nose, the light the thickest darkness, the "ground of the apostles and 
prophets" a miserable shifting sand. Then the word of old Bro. Weyermiller in his 
"Harp and Sword" applies: "If the meaning of the words no longer applies, ei, then 
everything falls down. Then all is uncertain, and light becomes darkness; truth is 
turned into deceit, faithfulness disappears from the earth! "Here, too, as with all 
forms of faith... 
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none, it is necessary to remain simple in the letter of the Scriptures, to take the 
reason captive and to give God the glory that he can and will do what he has 
promised. All twisting and interpreting of the text is of the devil, who used this art 
already in paradise and thereby brought all misery upon us. God grant that we may 
always retain the true glory of true Christian theologians, that we are "scholars of 
the letter"! And since we can be and remain such only when we are truly humble, 
let us pray God often and fervently to preserve us by his Holy Spirit from all spiritual 
pride. For pride has always been the mother of all heresy and fervour. 

3. "Baptism and Holy Communion are, by unanimous confession, 
sacraments in the true and proper sense. From this, then, we shall conclude what 
is required as essential, that something in the true and proper sense be a 
sacrament." (Chemnitz, Examen N, 14.). - This thesis, for which we have chosen a 
sentence from Chemnitz's "Examen," is only intended to form the connecting link 
between the second and fourth theses. For one might ask: How then can a correct 
definition of the sacraments be formulated from the words of institution, since 
different opinions prevail in Christendom as to how many scckraments Christ 
instituted? The Roman Church maintains that there are seven of them; the 
Protestants say that there are only two. But since all agree that baptism and the 
Lord's Supper are sacraments in the true, proper sense, we can conclude from what 
Scripture says about these two sacraments, and from what they both agree on, what 
is necessary for something to be a sacrament in the true sense. John Gerhard 
writes: "What the term 'sacrament in general’ requires, it is true, like the word itself, 
is not expressly read in the Scriptures. But the general doctrine of the scckraments 
is to be deduced from what occurs in particular of the individual sacraments." (De 
Coena, § 11.) 

We have, then, to compare what Scripture says of the two sacraments, and 
to see in what parts they agree. The result will then be the correct definition of a 
"sacrament in general". In doing this, however, we should be careful not to attempt 
to formulate such a definition as would cover both "sacraments" in all their parts and 
in every respect, for not only is such a definition impossible, but such an enterprise 
also (as Menzer notes) argues against the institution of each sacrament. For if both 
sacraments were quite the same in all respects in every part, it would be impossible 
to see why the HER should have instituted both. For God is a God of order, and 
each of His endowments bears a special character peculiar to itself alone. 
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Now, since in this treatise we are not dealing with the individual sacraments 
considered separately, but with the sacraments in general, it cannot and must not 
be our intention, according to what has been said, to formulate such a definition of 
the term "sacrament" in which everything and anything that can be said of Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion, considered separately, is included, but our definition 
must contain only that in which Baptism and Holy Communion are agreed. This 
definition is now given us in the fourth thesis. 

4. "To asacrament in the true, proper sense is required: 1. that it be an act 
commanded by God; 2. that it have a visible element prescribed by God; 3. that it 
have evangelical promises of grace." (Baier, ed. Walther, IN, 404.) Why we have 
chosen this definition of Baier, and not rather that of our Dietrich's Catechism, we 
shall come to later. Only this may be noted here, that Dietrich's definition offers a 
difficulty which is not found in that of Baier. For the purpose of comparison Dietrich's 
definition may find place right here. It reads: "A sacrament is a sacred act, ordained 
of God, wherein, by certain utilitarian means, heavenly things are administered, by 
which God endows, appropriates, and seals to men the promises of grace of the 
Gospel." (Fr. 448.) 

A very long, detailed definition of a sacrament is given by M. Chemnitz in his 
"Examen". It is well worth hearing, all the more so because it is so seldom cited, 
although it is rich in clear, scriptural thoughts about the nature of a sacrament. It 
reads, as follows: "For a thing to be a true, proper sacrament of the New Testament, 
as baptism and the Lord's Supper are, it is required: 1. That it have a usable material 
or corporeal and visible element or sign, which is treated, presented, and used in 
certain usable action - rite; 2. That that element or sign, and that certain usufructual 
act, has an express divine command or appointment in itself; 3. That it is appointed 
and commanded in the New Testament; 4. That it is appointed not only for a time, 
but ‘unto the end of the world,’ as it is written of baptism, and "until the Son of God 
come again to judgment, as St. Paul saith of the Lord's Supper." .... 5. a divine 
promise of the grace, the effect, and the fruit of the sacrament is required for a 
sacrament. (6) This promise must not simply, alone, and by itself, have a testimony 
in God's word, but it must by divine ordinance be connected with the sign of the 
sacrament, and, as it were, be incorporated in it. 
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be clothed. 007 This promise must not refer to any gifts of God, whether corporeal 
or spiritual, but (it must be) the promise of grace or justification, that is, of free 
reconciliation, of the forgiveness of sins, in sum, of the whole benefit of salvation. 
(8) And this promise in the sacraments is not only thus generally signified or 
announced, but by the power of God it is offered, offered, administered, and sealed, 
and that to individuals who by faith use the sacraments. These points are true, clear, 
certain, and firm. And hereafter the baptism and supper of the Lord are truly and 
properly the sacraments of the New Testament." (xamen, ed. Francof. 1585, II, De 
Sacr. Numero, p. 8.) - The shortest definition of a sacrament with which | am 
acquainted is that of Aegidius Hunnius, who, when asked how many pieces belong 
to a sacrament, answers, "Two, namely, an element, or a thing catching the eye, 
and a word connected with it, according to that word of Augustine: 'The word is 
added to the element, and it becomes a sacrament.’ "(Lib. de Sacr.) However 
different these four definitions may be in their wording, they all agree on the 
essential points, and we give preference to Baier's only because, with all its brevity, 
it nevertheless clearly expresses the main point. 

"To be a sacrament in the true, proper sense, it is required that it be an act 
commanded by God." This remark is not superfluous, since the Romans, for 
example, call the consecrated bread in the tabernacle of the sacrament a 
sacrament. And they do not use the word in a non-genuine sense. We speak in 
such a way that we say: "The pastor has brought the sacrament to a dying person. 
But we do not mean to say that what the pastor carried in his hand, that is, bread 
and wine, was the sacrament, but the meaning is this: The pastor went to the dying 
person and celebrated or held the sacrament there. A sacrament is not a thing, but 
an act - actio -, therefore it cannot be carried, kept, brought, or worshipped; but it 
can be held, celebrated. In the mouth of a Roman, therefore, this expression means 
something quite different from that in the mouth of a Lutheran. To the Papist, bread 
and wine, as soon as it is consecrated, is a sacrament, whether it is used according 
to divine institution or not. To us, according to God's Word, it is a sacrament only 
when with these elements the action commanded by Christ is performed. Baier: 
"circa quam - rem corpoream - sacro modo tractandam occupetur actus externus aut 
ritus sacramenti." (De Sacr. in gen., § 3.) This, then, belongs absolutely to a 
sacrament, that there be an action performed with certain external, visible elements. 
If there is no action, there is no sacrament. 
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But not every act, however beautiful and edifying, is a sacrament, unless that 
act is expressly commanded, prescribed, by God in his word. The sacraments, as 
we have already said, are means of grace, that is, instruments, tools, by which God 
wants to give us grace, forgiveness of sin. Only God is the giver of these means of 
grace. But it follows that only God himself can institute sacraments. And only he can 
and may determine what such a means of grace is to be and how it is to be used. 
Only that, therefore, can be a means of grace which has been expressly 
commanded, instituted, and ordained by God, and is now also administered and 
used according to this order and institution. If this does not happen, such an act is 
not only not a sacrament, not a means of grace, but quite futile, indeed an arbitrary 
interference with God's majesty and a bold rebellion against his will. Even for the 
very sacraments we must have from God's mouth the clear command, "This do! 
This act perform; and indeed perform it s o and not otherwise!" 

Such a clear command we have in Scripture for baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. Matth. 28, 19 Christ, the God-man, institutes holy baptism by giving the 
clear command: "Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." So here the apostles, the 
disciples of Christ, are commanded to do a very specific Merck, a very specific act. 
They are to baptize people in the name of the triune God, that is, wash them with 
water. And this command was to be valid for all time, not only for the time of the 
apostles, for the Lord himself promises that he will be present at this act and will 
work through it "until the end of the world." We have the same general command 
from the Lord in the words of institution of Holy Communion. There he says to us, 
"Do these things;" that is, take bread and wine, pray over them, bless, distribute, 
eat, and drink. He does not say, Take and worship, or carry about. No, "eat", "drink", 
that is the commandment. And the commandment does not apply only to the time 
of the apostles alone, but until he, the Lord, comes again for judgment. If something 
is to be a sacrament, then it is necessary that the entire prescribed action take place 
without interruption. Luther writes: "Just as baptism, when there is no child to be 
baptized, is nothing but mere water, so we also assert quite certainly, where there 
are no eating and drinking people, after the institution of Christ, that there is nothing 
but bread and wine, even if the words should be recited a thousand times." (W. XXI, 
1589.) And Deyling writes: "The sacramental action, consisting of consecration, 
distribution, and reception of the elements, must be entire and uninterrupted." (Inst. 
prud. past. Ill., 5, 13.) at all is the principle also laid down in the Concord. 
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The canon cited in the formula must always be observed: "Nihil habet rationem 
sacramenti extra usum seu actionem divinitus institutam." "That nothing is sacrament 
apart from its instituted use." (Sol. Decl Muller, 663, § 73.) 2) 

Since these acts, the sacraments, are instituted by God, we rightly call them 
"sacred" acts, that is, acts that are set apart from ordinary, profane use and 
consecrated to God. For this reason we hold them in high esteem, and when we 
celebrate them we behave with devotion and reverence. We know that God himself 
has commanded these acts, and that he is present in and at the act in order to deal 
with us, to bless us. Whoever rightly recognizes and considers this will also be 
careful not to change in any way the action prescribed by God. For who would dare 
to pervert the order of the Lord on his own authority? What an abomination, 
therefore, it is when the pope sacrilegiously alters the holy sacraments, and instead 
of dewing bells and altars, instead of giving the blessed elements in the Lord's 
Supper to the communicants to eat and drink, has them preserved and exhibits 
them to the poor people for veneration! 

Here it is also appropriate to remark that, although we should treat the 
blessed elements reverently during the celebration of the sacraments, and after the 
celebration of the sacraments we should treat the remaining elements very 
carefully, so that we do not give offence, we must nevertheless be very careful not 
to give the impression to simple-minded Christians through our speech or behaviour 
that there is something sacred or supernatural, or even magical, connected with 
these elements even after and apart from the act. This would only encourage 
superstition and give a false idea of the nature of the sacraments. That such 
superstitious notions are still to be found here and there is evident from the fact that 
it not infrequently happens that people try to make baptismal water 


2) Since our thesis says that the sacramental action must be commanded by God, 
but we have just heard that the sacraments of the New Testament are instituted by Christ, 
the question is not out of order whether Christ is also the founder of the sacraments 
according to his human nature. We answer this question in the affirmative, without any 
support. For what Christ does, the whole person does. Quenstedt writes: "From the 
institution and ordinance of the sacraments of the New Testament the assumed human 
nature of Christ is not to be excluded. According to the same nature, namely, according 
to which to Christ belongs ‘all authority in heaven and out of earth,' to Him also belongs 
the authority to institute sacraments; but now, in virtue of the personal union, to Him 
according to the human nature belongs all authority, Matth. 28, 18. Ergo. The subordinate 
- minor - is proved from the word ‘give.' For what is given to Christ in time is given to him 
according to human nature; but now all power, etc., consequently also the power to 
institute sacraments, is given to him." (Baier, ed. Walther, III, 405.) 
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or to steal consecrated hosts in order to heal diseases with them. When in a certain 
place in 1544 a number of hosts were burned because the preacher had mixed 
consecrated with unconsecrated ones, Luther wrote to Amsdorf: "It would indeed 
not have been necessary to burn them, since there is nothing in the sacrament 
except the real use: just as the baptismal water is not baptism except the use.” (W. 
XXI, 1561.) 


(Conclusion follows.) 
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Already five years ago | said that theology would also sacrifice itself to 
evolutionism. And all too soon it has happened. In Southern Germany whole 
conferences of preachers declare themselves in favor of the inclusion of the theory 
of descent in teaching, even though individual members have some misgivings! In 
Northern Germany pastors are giving lectures on the "origin of the world according 
to the theory of descendence"! Yes, one does not want to "lag behind", one must be 
"modern". And "since all natural scientists are descendent theorists," even all liberal 
newspapers from the Tageblatt to the Kreisblatt consider everyone who is not an 
evolutionist to be a "backward" or limited person, one must show that, as a university 
professor expressed it a few weeks ago, theology can "overcome" the opposites. | 
was thinking of the words of Mephisto: "The Church has a good stomach" After all, 
it will be well to look at what material is now available, after quite fifty years since the 
revival of evolutionism by Darwin, which could or even ought to induce a thinking 
man to acknowledge the validity of the hypothesis of the descendence of all living 
things. For that it is a hypothesis is admitted even by Hackel, though he adds that it 
has been raised to the rank of fact. First, however, something about the often 
claimed unanimity of all naturalists! 

That this does not exist should not be unknown to an educated person 
nowadays. Apart from the fact that physicists and chemists, a large number of whom 
are not in favour of the theory of descendence, are also natural scientists, and 
perhaps because they are accustomed to always proceed exactly, that is to say, to 
always make every 


1) Under this heading Edm. Hoppe published an article in the "Old Faith", which we 
let follow here in the main. Hoppe says that he has "compiled this excerpt from reports of 
our best researchers" and "has taken the material almost exclusively from the works of 
such scholars as are attached to the Descendency". F.B. 
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In science, however, there are not a few zoologists, biologists, paleontologists, etc.., 
who are partly completely opposed to this hypothesis and partly very skeptical about 
it. But in science, thank God, majority decisions do not apply, and if even all real 
researchers agree with a hypothesis, it is still far from being reality. Yes, one cannot 
even deduce probability from such vote-counting. It is downright an "unscientific" 
principle to step out with such arguments, and not only testifies to a defective ability 
to think, by overlooking the importance of hypothesis - about the nature of which, in 
my opinion, no book gives better instruction than Poincaré's "Science and 
Hypothesis," translated by Lindemann in Munich, the study of which should be 
demanded of every one who wishes to have a say on such questions - but also 
proves a strong ignorance of the history of science. | will only recall a few examples 
to show how little the "overwhelming" majority of the supporters of such a hypothesis 
means. When Newton came forward in 1672 with his emission hypothesis about 
light, he found some resistance. Who as early as 1678, the Paris Academy declared 
its admiration for this law of nature, and the naturalists at the end of the seventeenth 
century were so overwhelmingly on Newton's side that the excellent theory of 
Huygens found no appeal at all. L. Euler therefore founded the theory of undulation 
in 1744, but was equally unsuccessful. It was not until 1802 that a new attempt was 
made with some success by Young, and it took another fifty years of struggle before 
the hypothesis was overcome. It was much the same with Franklin's hypothesis of 
electricity, which continued to find its admirers until the eighties of the last century, 
and the same is true of most hypotheses which flourished for a time and then 
disappeared. 

Darwin's hypothesis, like Lamarck's fifty years before him, wants to assert a 
causal connection between all living beings and is therefore a hypothesis that wants 
to speak of the effects of forces. For this reason it is divided into the two hypotheses 
of the inheritance of acquired characteristics and of selection. If one leaves out the 
forces in the theory of descent, one turns the whole hypothesis into a Lichtenbergian 
knife. For if | no longer know who is to act, it is not possible to test an effect. Now 
there is no doubt at all that selection has only isolated adherents. We need not 
concern ourselves with it. On the other hand, the first Darwinian hypothesis has been 
combined with the Lamarckian hypothesis of adaptability, in order to derive from it a 
theory of descent, which is a more scientific theory. 
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wall than the old Darwinism has. For here there are first of all some really observed 
facts: namely, the results of breeding for heredity, and then the adaptability of all 
living things to changed conditions of life. From these facts scientific research has 
to proceed and to proceed in the way that must be proceeded in all research, 
namely, to generalize the observations. But with every generalization the first duty 
is to examine whether it is permissible. That is why Helmholtz rightly says, although 
he is very sympathetic to the idea of linking the whole living world causally, that it is 
now necessary to establish the limits of the Darwinian hypothesis. Even if a large 
part of the zoological-biological researchers have not always been aware of this 
duty, but have simply asserted connections without examination, the scientific 
investigation of these limits has not been omitted, and the results are now so far 
available that one can very well already form a judgment about the admissibility of 
the hypothesis. 

In two directions one could try to complete this test: first, by experiment, by 
breeding new species by changing the conditions of life; second, by paleontological 
attempts to exhibit phylogenetic trees. The first path has been trodden many times 
up to the present day. The result of these attempts was summed up by H. de Bries, 
the famous Dutch biologist, at the "Naturforscherversammlung" in Hamburg, in the 
words: "The constancy of species is a fact of observation." We could be content with 
that. But we want to present some of the facts which show us the significance of this 
judgement of H. de Vries. ... There are several kindred species of butterflies, one of 
which has an alpine mode of life, while the other lives in the lowlands. Now, if the 
pupae of the latter are brought into cold surroundings, a butterfly with the colour 
dress of the alpine species will fly out, and vice versa. There are two kindred species 
of crabs, one of which dwells in the sea, the other in fresh water. Now, for a 
specimen of the former, if the salt water be slowly diluted by the addition of fresh 
water, it gradually becomes accustomed to it, and finally, in pure fresh water, it 
resembles its cousin, which has always lived in inland waters, and vice versa. There 
are kindred species of plants, one of which grows on calcareous soil, the other on 
pebbly soil. Sow the seed of the former on pebbly soil, and the second species 
appears. Or in the case of perennials, one may even go so far as to divide a 
perennial and plant one half on pebbly soil, the other on calcareous soil, in which 
case both will show the characteristic properties of the soil. Are such experiments 
now pieces of evidence for descent? Evidently not, for the species thus related are 
to be restored to the old form quite at will. Yes, it is not even necessary here to 
appeal to adaptability in order to grasp the facts. In the 
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If, in the first case, only the temperature needs to have an influence on the length of 
the scales, which form the colour of the wings, the matter is completely explained 
physically, and has baptismal analogies in changes in living individuals. In the third 
case there need only be a purely chemical effect to render the thing intelligible, while 
in the second there is probably a real adaptation. But in all of them we have always 
reached the limit very soon. All such adaptations always concern only individual, 
vaguely expressed properties, while the essential part of the properties on which 
their relationship was based remains permanently the same, and in no case has it 
been possible to change these. These experiments, therefore, teach little for 
descendence, but they are of great value for science, for they show that the mania 
of some zoologists to declare a "new species" as soon as they find some 
distinguishing characteristic is an over-haste. They would do better to divide their 
systematics into "species," "subspecies," "varieties," etc. Nature is not so kind as to 
bind herself to the scheme of the text-book, as language cares not for the 
paragraphs of grammar. Some time ago | saw a rich collection of new species which 
had just arrived from Africa. In many, | suppose, one could at once recognize the 
novelty. But in some of them a very subtle examination was necessary to find any 
slightly altered organization at all. And whether these small differences were not 
merely due to climate would have to be examined before the new species could be 
included in the systematics as independent species. .. . The reference to the 
"gradual" transitions of the species into one another in species now living is 
completely incapable of proof. If, for example, between the deer and the cow | place 
as transitional forms the eland, the wildebeest, the zebu, this is systematically quite 
nice. But genetically there is no transition. For we may assume as the cause 
whatever force or combination of forces we wish, but there must always be a natural 
relationship which caused the transformation. But if this were the case, it is hard to 
understand why the old species continued to live quietly, while the new ones were 
formed by necessary compulsion. This compulsion would have had to be applied to 
all of them in the same way. It is this very coexistence that proves that these species 
did not come into existence apart by such a "law of nature. Now it is striking that all 
the genealogical trees which have been attempted to be drawn up always assert of 
such species living at the same time that they have come into existence apart from 
one another. If this were true, then this transition should still be taking place today. 
But this is not the case. 

It is positively astonishing with what persistence the adherents of descent 
cling to old fairy tales. These include, first and foremost, the importance of the 
rudimentary organs that are particularly important in the human 
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The body plays a great role. These rudimentary organs are said to be remnants of 
earlier stages of development. The worm-like appendix of the appendix is 
reminiscent of the long, thin intestine of the sheep, the few skin muscles which man 
possesses are reminiscent of the skin muscles of the horse, the position of the 
embryo in man is reminiscent of the embryos of the bats, the arrangement of the 
liver, gall bladder and kidneys is reminiscent of the arrangement in the pig, and the 
spleen seems to reinforce this relationship. Now imagine this pedigree "attested" by 
the rudiments, and the legendary figure of Alberich, with his innumerable 
transformations, still appears as a constant quantity. How little the rudimentary 
organs matter to the descent is already proved by the fact that in no genealogical 
tree of man are listed those animals which are supposed to have caused these 
rudimentary formations. A prominent place in these deductions is occupied by the 
gill-folds of the human embryo, by which the "fish-stage" is supposed to be 
characterized. Now these four skin folds in the embryo are at no time of development 
something that would have even a distant resemblance to the gills. On the contrary, 
since the year 1892 it has been quite strictly proved that these four folds are the 
beginnings of the division of the face. They initiate the formation of the ear, the hyoid 
bone, etc., and are thus nothing else than the folds always are in the development 
of an egg, namely, the first act of new division. As soon as the egg develops into any 
new organization, a fold is first formed in the place in question. The same role is 
played by those four crevices. If, therefore, the public is still told such fairy tales as 
"the fish stage of the embryo," the teller has either not continued his work for the last 
fifteen years or he wants to lead people by the nose. 

All the special tests of this hypothesis have made it clear that the so-called 
"biogenetic basic law", i.e. that the development of the embryo is a compressed 
repetition of the development in the history of evolution, is absolutely untenable. It is 
not a question of the opposition of a single researcher like Fleischmann, but a large 
number of the most distinguished zoologists and mologists supplied the counter- 
evidence. | mention only O. Hertwig, Keibel, Beard, Hensen, Emery, Driesch, 
Hamann. When, in such a situation, theologians appear and explain to the public in 
public lectures, on the basis of Hackel's "Weltraseln," that ontogenesis follows the 
same course as phylogenesis, one can only laugh at the brazen ignorance of these 
men. But our poor people are to be pitied, who have to be served up such untruths 
by their appointed teachers. When the same speaker then declares that one can 
only speak of what is really human when personality consciousness sets in, and until 
then development proceeds in an animal way, then 
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he also has only Hackel as an assistant for his oath. That Hackel does not let man 
begin until he can say "I" is well Known and understandable. But that a theologian 
who baptizes children who cannot yet say "I" can have the same opinion is a 
psychological mystery to me! To such fantasies | refer the reader to the words of 
the zoologist Hamann: "Embryology furnishes no support for the view of the 
derivation of the animal tribes from one another, and no morphological fact can be 
established for the same." Finally, as far as the "blood relationship experiments" are 
concerned, with which the "Anthropologists' Day" in Stettin in 1904 was regaled, 
everyone in the know knows that even at the meeting there were vehement protests 
against the idea that any genetic conclusions could be drawn from the reaction of 
human blood to ape blood. Admittedly, the reporter of the Tageblatt enthuses to 
high tones about the discovery. But as far as | know, these newspapers are not yet 
sources of scientific knowledge. That those experiments say nothing is shown, first, 
by other experiments which have long been known to produce such reactions by 
inorganic substances. Secondly, this is shown by the whole serum therapy, for 
serum, as is well known, is obtained from horse or guinea-pig blood. One would 
then have to count horse and guinea-pig among the progenitors in the same way. 
But that the blood of monkeys is very similar to that of men, we have known not only 
since the year 1904. Nevertheless, one can always distinguish between human and 
monkey blood, and precisely by the reaction of the serum to the blood of monkeys 
and men after the experiments of Uhlenhuth in 1905. 

| can be much shorter about the "results" of paleontological research. Since 
Fleischmann has so scathingly criticized the "showpiece" of the descent theory, the 
phylogenetic tree of the Pserde, it has become quite quiet with phylogenetic trees. 
One admits the "great incompleteness", excuses oneself with the natural danger of 
destruction for the remains of extinct species in the jumbled layers of the earth and 
makes out a change to the future. According to our present experience, however, 
this change belongs to the genus of lazy changes. For all recent discoveries have 
furnished material against, but not for, the descent. In the first place, it is admitted 
by all paleontologists 2) without distinction that the great animal phyla extend 
unconnectedly to the oldest period of the strata leading to fossilization. Secondly, it 
is generally conceded that in the deepest, i.e. oldest, formation carrying animal 
remains, there are no protozoa or primordial animals, but that the oldest animals 
belong to the genus of the trilobites and to the lingula species, which are found 
under 


2) In the following, Hoppe shares the views of geology which are contrary to Scripture, 
and which we naturally reject. Hoppe, however, proves that even in these doctrines of geology 
the theory of descent finds no support. F. B. 
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have hardly any other bond than that they both live in water, but according to their 
form and mode of life they are so different that they cannot even be derived from 
common parents, and according to Hackel's general phylogenetic table they must fall 
into quite different periods of the formation of the earth. The assertion that the 
ancestors of these first animals would not have left any traces because they would 
not have had any solid components, is completely untenable in view of the fact that 
these protozoa are present in great diversity in the formation lying above that layer, 
and in view of the other fact that in the Huronian formation lying below, well the 
remains of plants are preserved in the form of graphite. It would also be genetically 
quite impossible to begin with the trilobites as the first crustaceans. For they are 
already so richly articulated that, if the slow self-evolution had taken place, less 
complicated crust-bearers must have preceded them under all circumstances. But 
not only here in the beginning of the animal world does descent entirely fail, but also 
in the later strata. Even if one compiles only short series of phylogenetic trees, it soon 
becomes apparent that the paleontologists are not at all in agreement, neither with 
regard to the genetic connection of the species nor with regard to the causes of the 
transformation. In theories of descent it is easy to throw around huge catastrophes, 
which are supposed to have been the external causes of the transformation. But we 
know practically nothing of these catastrophes, and it must give us much food for 
thought that the ice ages which have really been proved, and which are indeed 
catastrophes of the first order, have been practically ineffective in the further 
development of the animal kingdom. They have caused great migrations and have 
also brought about the destruction of individual forms, but a new direction of 
development is not discernible even with the most loving interpretation. . . . The 
theorists of descent are especially eager to find forms of transition within the 
mammals, and here the transition from apes to man is of the greatest interest. Of 
course, the Pithecanthropus erectus from Trinil on Java is disappearing more and 
more since the hoax with those remains has been uncovered. On the other hand, the 
"Krapina skulls" still haunt some books and lectures. These skulls and skeletal 
remains of diluvial man, found in large numbers in Croatia in 1899, must indeed have 
been regarded, according to their first description, as the remains of races now 
entirely extinct. But here, too, it turned out that the wish had been the father of the 
thought. As early as 1905, at the "Anthropologentag"§ and_ the 
"Naturforscherversammlung", it was established that these skulls, in terms of size 
and shape, are indeed human skulls, which admittedly do not resemble the skull of 
the Caucasian, but which do resemble the skull sizes of a whole number of races 
now living. 
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Polynephians and deviate in form from those by nothing. So, again, it is only a matter 
of quite normal men and not of the ape-man. Already the discovered cultural 
products of these people should have prevented the discoverers from making such 
fallacies. We are no more removed from those humans whose remains have been 
found in Neandertal, Spy and Krapina than we are from the Papuans, and a 
transitional being does not exist to bridge the gap from animal to human. 
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What is Christianity? By P. Lic. Cremer. Gitersloh. Published by C. Bertelsmann. 
Price: 4 Marks. 

This booklet contains essays on basic truths of Christianity by Lemme (Is there a God?); 
von Hoppe (How did the world come into being?); von Bornbaser (The nature of sin); von Schiler 
(The miracle); von Schilder (Who was JEsus?); von Cremer (The mystery of the cross); von 
Wilde (The resurrection); von Litgert (I believe in the Holy Spirit); von Kégel (What is faith?); 
von Béhmer (The Holy Scriptures); von Békhoff (The Sacraments); von Cremer (The Enduring 
Significance of the Doctrine of Justification); von Dunkmann (Sanctification); von Riggenbach 
(What is to be Held of Unpardonable Sin?); von Franckh (Eternal Life); and von Cremer (ls There 
Eternal Damnation?). The purpose of these interesting essays is to bring the ancient faith to 
modern man. Unfortunately, however, it is not always the old faith that is here given voice, but a 
doctrine with all sorts of deductions from Scripture, additions from reason, and concessions to 
unbelief. 

F. B. 
Is there a God? By P. Hardeland. Zittau. 

The expastor Stern, Doctor of Philosophy Hornesser and Tschirn, the president of the 
German Freethinkers' Association, are at present trying to inculcate Hackelian atheism into the 
German people by means of itinerant speeches. The present writing is directed against Stern 
and proves that nature, as well as history and conscience, testify: there is a God. The same 
author has also published two other pamphlets against Stern and Hornesser: 1. "Hackel's "World 
Riddle," the 'Bible of Social Democracy,’ in the Light of Science." 2. 2. "Can the God-deniers of 
our day, such as Hornesser and Stern, justly appeal to the great thinkers of all ages, especially 
to Schiller and Goethe?" Fr. Hardeland can rightly call out Goethe and Schiller as witnesses 
against atheism. "Witnesses for the truth of the Gospel," however, and "callers to heavenly 
peace," as Hardeland believes, they are not. Hardeland has proved too much, and in doing so 
has significantly eased the kamps of Stern and comrades. F. B. 


From the youth of an old pastor. Edited by Prof. D. Fr. Hashagen. Wismar in 
Mecklenburg. Published by Hans Bartholdi. 1906. 320 pages, octavo. Price: 
Softcover: 4 Marks. Elegantly bound in gift ribbon: 5 Marks. 

This is without doubt a most interesting and excellent book, which gives us a deep insight 
into the social and ecclesiastical conditions as they were more than half a century ago in the 
north of Germany. And all is given within the framework of Christian and Lutheran spirit and 
judgment. We have read the book with much stimulation. It is a little unclear what the author 
means by a sentence about the Jewish religion found on p. 16. And we cannot share his views 
on a Christian state. 

C.M. Z. 


Literature. Zzi 


Three judgments of God. By Ph. Laux, pastor at Martinsville, N. D. Printers of the 
Martin Luther Orphanage, West Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 69 pp. Price: 25 
cts. postpaid. 


In a rather graphic, edifying, and timely manner, this scripture deals with the Flood, the fall 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the destruction of Jerusalem. .B. 


The prayer, explained by more than a thousand examples by Friedrich 
Schwencker. Published by Kriiger & Co, Leipzig. Price: N. 3.50. 


This book contains numerous comparisons and examples taken from various sources on 
the questions of prayer in general and stories of the power of prayer and miraculous answers to 
prayer. In the preface, the author states: "| have tried to include only verified examples 


Tour of the Inner Mission with 101 pictures. By A. Siebenhaar. Published by H. G. 
Wallmann, Leipzig. Price: N. 1.25. 


This book gives a brief overview, especially of the numerous institutions founded by 
Wichern, Fliedner, L6he, Perthes, Krummacher, Bodelschwingh and many others in order to 
work against the physical and spiritual need in Germany. What is missing in this book is a correct 
theological evaluation of these phenomena in the field of the Inner Mission. B 


From the Louis Lange Publishing Co. we have received: 1. "Reisebilder aus den 
Vereinigten Staaten" by Hermann H. Zagel; 2. "Blatter und Bliten", presented by the editors of 
the "Abendschule". Thirteenth volume. - Both books offer a rich wealth of the instructive and 
entertaining for young and old. F. B. 


From the publishing house of B. G. Teubner in Leipzig we have received: 1. "Religion 
und Naturwissenschaft in Kampf und Frieden" (Religion and Natural Science in Struggle and 
Peace) by A. Psannkuche; 2. "Wahrheit und Dichtung im Leben JEsu" (Truth and Poetry in the 
Life of Jesus) by P. Mehlhorn. - Both writings are dominated by the spirit of higher criticism and 
liberal theology. F. B. 


From the American Lutheran Publication Board we have received: 


1st, "The Morning Service;" 2nd, "The Common Service;" 3rd, "The Evening Service." Price: 
10 Cts. each. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE BEGINNER'S HOME STUDY IN THE WORD OF 
Gob. By Carl Manthey-Zom. Translated by H. M. Zorn and J. A. 
Rimbach. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo... 

Price: H1.25. 

The German edition of this practical book was published last year in "Lehre und Wehre". 

The English translation faithfully reproduces the original without becoming clumsy or 
unidiomatic. The typesetting, printing, paper, and binding are excellent and can compete with 
the best that appears in America and abroad. F. B. 


POEMS FOR PASTIME. Selected by C. Abbetmeyer, Ph. D. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price: 40 Cts. 


This collection contains 90 poems, which are excellently suited for declamations in schools 
and clubs. F.B. 
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The ANCESTRY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. An Account of Manuscripts, 
Texts, and Versions of the Bible. By /ra Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


Philadelphia. The Sunday School Times Company. Price: P1.50. 

This is a clearly arranged, popularly written and instructive book of 330 pages with 48 
illustrations from various manuscripts and editions of the Bible. The contents are as follows: 1. 
The English Bible of To-day. 2. The Basis of Our Present Versions. 3. Hebrew Writing, 
Text, and Manuscripts. 4. the Samaritan Bible: The Pentateuch. 5. the Greek Bible: The 
Septuagint. 6. Rival Greek Bibles, and Revisions of the Septuagint. 7. the Latin Bibles, the 
Vulgate. 8. the Syriac Bible, and the Peshitta. 9. the Targums: Jewish Paraphrases. 10. Other 
Eastern Versions of the Old Testament. 11. Summary of Old Testament Versions. 12. the 
Apocrypha. 13. writing and manuscripts in general. 14. some Great New Testament 
Manuscripts. 15. the Old Latin and the Vulgate. 16. the Syriac and Other Eastern Versions. 
17. the Grouping, and Classification of Manuscripts, Versions, and Other Witnesses. 18. 
how Manuscripts and Versions are Used. 19. early English Manuscripts. 20. Wycliffe's 
Version of the Bible. 21. Tyndale's Version of the Bible. 22. versions close to Tyndale's. 23. 
the Genevan, Bishops’, and Douai Versions. 24. the Authorized Version of 1611. 25. the 
Revised Version. We cannot agree with the praise which the author gives to the "Revised 
Version," which, after all, erases Christ from the Old Testament. F.B. 


THE Censorship of the CHURCH OF ROME. By George Haven Putnam, 


Litt. D. Vol. H. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. Price: Z1.50. 


The rich content of the second volume of this work is divided into the following sections: 
1. Theological Controversies in France, Germany, England, and the Netherlands, 1600- 
1750; 2. The Treatment of the Scriptures under Censorship; 3. The Monastic Orders and 
Censorship; 4. Roman Indexes, 1728 to 1900; 5. Methods of Prohibitions; 6. Issues between 
Church and State; 7. Examples of Condemned Literature; 8. The Censorship of the State 
and Censorship by Protestants; 9 The Book-Production of Europe as Affected by 
Censorship, 1450-1800; 10. The Censorship of the Stage; 11. The Literary Policy of the 
Modem Church; 12. The Authority and the Results of the Censorship of the Church. Then 
follows a detailed index. Even in this volume not all the author's statements and judgments are 
correct. The Church has a right and a duty to combat all that is false in doctrine and life. But it 
has no right to inflict secular punishments on false teachers. But against both propositions the 
Roman Church violates with her index. What it condemns, as a rule, is not error, but truth. And 
the means of exterminating heretics is her fire and prison. These facts are not sufficiently 
brought out in the present book. It is interesting to note that the Reformed Church in Switzerland 
and England also resorted to violence to stamp out dissenting doctrines. The Reformed Church, 
in its symbols, makes it the duty of the authorities to do so! But it is a mistake for the author to 
assert that Luther took the same position in this as Calvin and Zwingli. In this judgment he 
probably follows the Jesuit Hilgers, by whom he is also misled in other respects. From the 
beginning Luther strictly separated state and church, spiritual and secular, and decidedly 
rejected the fight against false teachers by secular force. The author does not provide any real 
evidence for his claim. 

F.B. 
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|. America. 


Characteristic of the position of the Ohio Synod is the following verdict of the 
"Theologische Zeitblatter" on the October resolutions of the Breslauers: "The Breslauers, as the 
aforementioned Free Church is usually called after its headquarters, obviously follow this 
principle: The faithful members of a Lutheran national church by right, into which all kinds of 
evils have crept, including of course false doctrine and practice, as well as a temporary church 
regiment which tolerates and even favors these, do not act rightly, if they leave their church and 
thus give free scope to the invaded enemies before it has become quite clear and evident that 
absolutely no hope, however slow, can be cherished for the improvement and recovery of the 
territory taken possession of by the enemies, or they themselves are forced out by force; and it 
is the duty of all genuine Lutherans to encourage and strengthen fellow believers who find 
themselves in such an embarrassing situation in every way in their lawful, indeed dutiful and 
therefore God-pleasing struggle and resistance against the invaded adversaries, namely and 
naturally also by, that one regards and treats them as true fellow believers, thus also continuing 
and cultivating church fellowship with them, as long as they faithfully persevere in that struggle 
and resistance and in no way, by practicing or tolerating false doctrine and practice, make 
common cause with the enemies or play into their hands. And this principle, we are convinced, 
is the right one and the only one, even if its implementation may be very difficult under certain 
circumstances and entail complicated circumstances. When the time has come when one 
should give up all further resistance as hopeless and simply leave the unjustly occupied territory 
to the enemy, the judgment may differ among equally understanding and conscientious people. 
Without a doubt, it often takes more faith and love, wisdom, courage, and strength to endure in 
a church under the circumstances mentioned and to continue the almost hopeless struggle, 
beset on all sides by opponents and perhaps even more so by fellow believers who resent it 
and judge it unkindly, than to leave the battlefield all at once by resigning and to leave the 
country with everything it contains, especially with so many faithful and well-meaning, but weak 
and timid souls, to the enemy as booty. Now it is necessary to exercise love on both sides, and 
to refrain from all suspicion and harsh judgment, so long as there is no manifest 
unconscionability or even folly, whether in remaining in such a national church or in leaving it. It 
is quite possible, as the people of Breslau intend to do in Hanover, to cultivate church fellowship 
with Lutherans who have left the national church because of their conscience, and with those 
whose conscience does not yet permit them to leave; and these two should also do this together. 
For merely a difference in the answer to such an often difficult casual question, when one must 
in conscience resign from a Lutheran national church by right, in other words, when one must 
resign from a Lutheran national church by conscience, is not enough. 
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The fact that there is a great deal of unity in doctrine and practice can never be a valid reason 
for denying one another communion ‘ 

Is the General Council in church fellowship with the General Synod? To this the 
"Church Bulletin" of the Synod of Canada replies: . . . "for the longer the more it appears that in 
certain English circles of the General Council a connection with the General Synod is being 
deliberately sought. But it should not be overlooked that a good part of the Council would like 
to protest against such a fraternization, and that our "Kirchenblatt' in particular has repeatedly 
voiced such a protest openly. As long as the General Synod tolerates among itself elements 
which only bear the name ‘Lutheran’ but do not deserve it, we give thanks for any church 
fellowship." That in many instances there is really a brotherhood of faith intercourse between 
the General Council and the General Synod and its members, no one can deny. And that 
members of the Synod of Canada and others protest against it, does not annul this fact. By 
protesting, the Church in America is no more able to make facts disappear than it is in Germany. 
But let us hear what D. Richard writes about this in the "A. E. L. K." of January 15 of this year: 
"The same rule is observed in the churches of the General Council and General Synod of the 
South. | myself have preached from the pulpits of these Lutheran church communions, which 
accept the whole Book of Concord, and have received the Lord's Supper at their altars. Such a 
privilege would certainly not have been granted if those bodies regarded the General Synod 
and its preachers as false believers and unevangelical. Moreover, both the General Council and 
the General Synod of the South send delegates to the meetings of the General Synod to offer 
the fraternal greetings of those bodies. | have heard some of these delegates preach in the 
pulpits of the General Synod; | have seen them receive the Lord's Supper at their Marches. This 
fraternal intercourse clearly proves that the General Council and General Synod of the South 
recognize the General Synod as Lutheran; if not, then they simply cultivate pulpit and altar 
fellowship with those of other faiths. Last week (January 9-11) a large missionary assembly was 
held in Philadelphia for the 14th time. Several kinds of Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
other denominations, about 40 in all, were represented. Representatives of the General Synod, 
General Council, and General Synod of the South were also present, and took a lively, and 
some even an official part in this great Union meeting. Not one of these Lutherans asserted the 
Lutheran confession to the sects. " F. B. 

The planned seminary of the Pacific Synod and the California Synod has been 
mentioned several times. As is well known, these two synods, one belonging to the General 
Council and the other to the General Synod, intended to found a common seminary together. 
Already they thought they were close to the realization of the plan, when unexpected difficulties 
arose. A seminary must have a firm confessional basis. The Pacific Synod wanted the 
professors of the new seminary to be committed to the Scriptures and all the symbolic books, 
including the Formula of Concord. The California Synod made the counter-proposal that of the 
symbolic books. 
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The representatives of the Pacificsynod seemed to agree that only the Augsburg Confession 
should be valid in the strict sense of the word, but that the other confessional writings, namely 
the Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther's two catechisms and the Formula of Concord, 
should be recognized as a correct declaration of the Augsburg Confession. With this the 
representatives of the Pacific Synod also seemed to agree. But not at all agreeable to this 
arrangement was Prof. Richard and the party he led in the General Synod. They pointed out - 
and from their point of view at any rate not without reason - that this basis of confession did not 
at all agree with the standpoint of the General Synod, since it committed its clergy only to the 
Augsburg Confession. It is also well known that Prof. Richard and his followers bitterly oppose 
the Formula of Concord. Now the recent meeting of the General Synod in Sunbury has decided 
to recommend the Seminary, provided that its doctrinal basis agrees with the position of the 
General Synod. What will now be the position of the Pacific Synod and further of the General 
Council on the whole matter? Thus the "L. Kbl." reports. Negotiations were also held concerning 
the transfer of the seminary at Atchison. The Lutheran Observer writes: "It was urged that the 
Western Seminary be removed from Atchison, Kans. to some center of population in 
Nebraska, and Lincoln was suggested as an appropriate place. The sentiment of the General 
Synod seemed adverse to this, though it was felt that the institution ought to have a home of 
its own as soon as possible. The question of where this home should be was referred to the 
Board of Education." F. B. 

The Synod of Canada, at its last meeting, passed the following resolutions: "1. Since our 
Synod, the Lord willing, will celebrate its 50th anniversary in three years, be it hereby resolved 
to publish a Synodal History on that occasion. The same is to comprise three main sections (1. 
History of the Synod as a Synod; 2. Brief history of the individual congregations; 3. Brief 
biographies of the preachers) and be furnished with pictures of churches, parsonages and 
pastors. Congregations will be asked to supply clichés of their churches and parsonages free of 
charge. 2) Resolved that an anniversary gift of $100.00 be made to the Kropp Seminary, which 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary this year. 3) Since the General Council will hold its next 
meeting near us, in Buffalo, it was decided to send a full delegation to it this time. (We are entitled 
to eight delegates.) The delegation will consist of Pastors Rembe, Weigand, Veit, Neudd6rffer 
and the delegates Bartmann, Wegener, Schmidt and Hef. The delegation will receive the 
following instructions: a. It is to ask: What is the position of the General Council towards the 
General Synod? b. It is to ask the General Council to want to republish the Pittsburgh resolutions 
against the Lodge system in its organs. c. To request that the publication authority of the General 
Council provide better and more durable bindings for the Church Book. " F.B. 

The Ev. Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania held its 160th annual meeting May 23-28, in 
Reading, Pa. The Synod numbers 390 pastors, 776 congregations, 143,669 confirmed 
members. On the second day of the meeting there was sharp negotiation concerning the 
ordination of the existing candidates. One had earlier included those young 
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The synod ordained people who had not yet had a vocation in a particular congregation, an 
abuse which the ancient church had already condemned. This time, too, the majority of the 
synod wanted to remain with this old, reprehensible custom. But no decision was reached that 
day. Not even on the following day, when a special doctrinal discussion on the "call to the 
preaching ministry" took up the entire morning; however, the matter is to be further discussed 
in an extraordinary meeting to be held in Philadelphia after Christmas. 

(E. L. G. B.) 

The General Council will have to decide an important question at its next meeting in 
Buffalo. The Synod of Canada, according to a report in the Lutheran Herald, has passed the 
following resolution: "Since, on the one hand, the doctrinal position of the General Synod, which 
has been repeatedly stated by its own representatives, makes it evident that the said Synod still 
stands on a different doctrinal basis than our General Council; but since, on the other hand, a 
rapprochement of the two church bodies seems to be attempted through a change of delegates, 
it is resolved to ask the General Council to give a definite and detailed answer to the question: 
What is the position of the General Council in relation to the General Synod?" Also be it 
requested that the Council allow the Pittsburgh resolutions against the Lodge to be reprinted in 
its proceedings and in the Lutheran. - Both of these petitions are undoubtedly timely. As to the 
first point especially, we have for years expressed our conviction to the effect that the change 
of delegates not only rests on the wrong premise, but also gives the appearance that both bodies 
of the Church are in complete agreement in doctrine and confession. We do not want a dispute, 
but we do want clarity and truth. That is why we are in favor of abolishing the change of 
delegates again. (L. Kbl.) 

The Lutheran Observer writes: "It is reported that the chaplain of the California 
Senate has acceded to the request of certain Jewish senators that he omit the name of Christ 
from his prayers. If the charge is untrue, the chaplain owes it to himself to make denial. If it 
is true, one must wonder what sort of man he is. Christian courtesy towards men of other 
faiths could never justify a Christian minister denying his Lord in public prayer. What if an 
atheist next requests the chaplain to omit all reference to a God, as well?" Certainly, out of 
courtesy to others, we must not deny Christ. But neither may we, nor should we, force 
Christianity on anyone. It follows that in mixed assemblies, such as our legislatures are, public 
prayer should be omitted. But how is it that the Observer can censure the chaplain in California, 
and yet show no aversion whatever to the Christ-denying prayers in the lodges? F. B. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. The Lutheran Observer writes: "Professor Graham 
Taylor, the acting president, announced at the graduating exercises a revision of the 
curriculum, which aims to 'maintain the highest standards of scholarship while seeking to 
align ministerial training with the present demands of the pulpit and the practical work of 
the churches’. Advanced Hebrew and Greek are confined to electives in order to permit more 
required study of history, philosophy, psychology, and ethics, in their 
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relation to the English Bible, which is also given greater attention in itself. The promotion of 
Christian living* includes, among other subdivisions, psychological analysis of religious 
experience, child study, and methods of improving individual and public morals. 
‘Evangelism’ will go very thoroughly into both the theoretical and practical phases of that 
subject, while the 'Civic and Social Functions of the Churches' will cover both ideals and 
methods. A new professorship of pedagogy has been established, to which will be called the 
best available man trained in original research along the lines of pedagogical psychology and 
ameliorative effort." Similar provisions were made by Yale Divinity School. That the study of 
the Scriptures can make a man of God perfect and fitted for all good work, Yale and Chicago 
University no longer believe. F.B. 

At the well-known seaside resort of Hot Springs, Ark. the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the Diocese of Little Rock died Feb. 21. He was one of the two bishops who voted against the 
new dogma of papal infallibility at the last public session of the Vatican Council on July 18, 1870. 
Later, however, he followed the example of the other so-called minority bishops and submitted 
to the pope and the council decision. A.B. 

State and Church. The Independent writes: "The American Way. One of the ablest 
Catholic papers in this country thus describes the American policy as to the churches: "The 
American State says to the various churches: Organize yourselves as you think best. Be 
democracies or autocracies in your interior constitutions, as you prefer. Follow in your 
method of government the Congregational, or the Presbyterian, or the Episcopalian plan, as 
you please. The State won't interfere - it is your affair. You can elect your clergy, or you can 
let your bishops appoint them. Whatever best suits your beliefs, whatever best accords with 
your history or traditions, you may adopt. We politicians will keep hands off.' That is true; 
and that is, as we read the new laws, just about what the condition will be in France. Before 
this new legislation the Catholic Church could not provide a bishop or a priest without 
permission of the Government, whose head might be an atheist or a Protestant. Now the 
Catholic Church can rule itself as it chooses, and nobody will interfere. It is a blessed relief, 
and they begin to find it so. There is no interference with worship, and the bishops and priests 
can hold all the churches as they choose, and keep the laymen out, as their rules require." 
The "American way" is played out by the Papists to create sentiment against France. At bottom, 
however, the Papists are not satisfied even with the "American way," for their aim is not merely 
domination of the hierarchy over the Church, but also over the State. F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


What was the impetus for the October decisions in Wroclaw? Father Greve, director of 
the Breslau Seminary, answers this question in the Breslau "Neue Luth. Kirchenztg." (New 
Lutheran Church Journal) published by him. (we quote from the "Sachs. Freikirche"): "No 
improvement in the ecclesiastical conditions of Hanover, no inner necessity with us, but, as was 
heard at the Synod, three external causes. First, the Hanoverian Church of God had 
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kasten declared that it would no longer support our congregations if we did not want to establish 
communion with the Hanover Regional Church. This was not to be blamed on the Gotteskasten, 
for it is a member of the Hanover Regional Church; and how can it support those who are not in 
church fellowship with it? Secondly, the Select Committee of the Great Lutheran Conference, in 
which members of our church regiment were admitted, had made a request to them that we 
should again enter into fellowship with the Hanover Regional Church. Thirdly, the pastors of the 
former Immanuel Synod, who had joined us, had asked whether they, who as Immanuel Synod 
had not suspended fellowship with Hanover, were now compelled to do so by their conversion 
to us. They had been put off as to the lax practice prevailing with us, according to which the 
resolution of suspension proclaimed with solemn words with us could actually be circumvented. 
This would, as they said, pierce this law so many times that it would actually no longer be a law. 
Such a state of affairs is, however, as D. Buckmann says in the ‘Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung', 
an ‘evil thing’ and an ‘intolerable state of affairs’. The Immanuel pastors demanded its abolition. 
They themselves had placed themselves in such a way with the Hanoverian Landeskirche that 
they ‘parceled out’ the same, that is, held communion with individual clergymen of the same 
Landeskirche who were faithful to the confession. For the Immanuel Synod did not attach the 
same importance to the external church association as it does to us. It had independent 
tendencies; it looked more at the individual pastor and at the altar, less at church membership. 
She saw in this an overestimation of the constitution. Consistently this would now apply to the 
Prussian Landeskirche. In it, too, there are dogmatic Lutherans, confessional (?) Lutheran clergy 
and congregations. Let us think only of the Vereinslutheraner, of the now formed communion of 
the 'Luth. Rundschau' of Father Quistorp and comrades, to whom one cannot deny the most 
faithful biblical piety and inner affection for the Lutheran confession. Let us think of the 
Ravenberg faithful circles. All of these would like to see us, with disregard for membership in 
the Prussian national church, cultivating Holy Communion from faith to faith, from person to 
person, from altar to altar. Often such desires have been made. For there are many persons, 
whole congregations, and regions in the Prussian Landeskirche who have never formally joined 
the Union, but have only been drawn into the Landeskirch complex, into the constitutional body, 
into the church-regimental affiliation. If now the principle: From church to church! should no 
longer apply, if it is unjustified, then all Lutheran-thinking persons, no matter to which church 
union they belong, should be able to go together to the table of the Lord. ... In the question of 
whether a separation from the Hanoverian Regional Church or a suspension of church 
fellowship with it was justified or unjustified, necessary or not necessary, this church must 
always be regarded as a whole, as a body united in members. One speaker said that one cannot 
declare that one wants to have fellowship with the ears, but not with the nose. The suspension 
decision of 1880 had now also taken the Hanoverian Landeskirche as a whole according to this 
genuine ecclesiastical principle. If one wanted in 1906 
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If the suspension were to be revoked, this could only be done if it was proven to be unjust, but 
not because of some external wishes or because of poor observation of the suspension. If, 
however, it was revoked, the separation must also be rejected as sinful and unjustified. Now, 
however, it has been decided that we want to remain connected with the Hanoverian Free 
Church and likewise keep church fellowship with the regional church from which the latter has 
separated, but not with the entire regional church, but with those clergy who do not approve of 
the union practice of their church authority and act accordingly. Thus, in principle, our own old 
ecclesiastical principle, which had guided our whole Union struggle, was destroyed. It was no 
wonder that at the last Synod many voices rose against the fatal resolution. It was passed by 
only 89 votes to 37, and among these 37 were all the pastors who knew the Hanoverian 
conditions from their own experience, had officiated there, and had the most judgment about 
them. This was so alarming to one speaker that he cried out that he could not understand how 
the church government could be responsible for enforcing a resolution against which so many 
gray heads had declared their opposition. Most of the deputies who voted for the resolution did 
so in the confidence that the church government must know best what was right." So Fr. Greve 
breaks the baton over his own synod, and yet he submits to the Breslau church regiment. That 
is popery. F. B. 

How the Breslau October Decisions are judged in the Hanover Free Church. The 
"Sachs. Freikirche" writes: "It was to be expected that the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Church, which separated from the Hanoverian Lutheran State Church, would not be able 
to accept it.Lutheran Free Church, which has separated itself from the Hanoverian Lutheran 
Regional Church and continues to do so, but which has a brotherly relationship with Breslau, 
could not remain silent about the, albeit conditional, re-establishment of church and communion 
fellowship between Breslau and the Hanoverian Regional Church, since this created the 
unbearable situation that the Hanoverian Free Church now also came into communion and thus 
church fellowship with the Hanoverian Regional Church. This dichotomy is also expressed by 
the Hanover Free Church in its organ 'Unter dem Kreuz’ (Under the Cross) when it writes: "Even 
though there are pastors in the Hanover Regional Church who are actually able to keep their 
altar pure in this respect, we still do not approve of sacramental fellowship with them, because 
we stand on the principle that communion of the Lord's Supper is church fellowship: Communion 
of the Lord's Supper is communion of the Church, follows already from what was said in the 
previous number concerning the first Breslau decision. On the other hand, however, when faced 
with the question: Should the relationship to a regional church be reorganized? it will be obvious 
to also ask: Have the conditions in the regional church in question actually become better or 
worse? . . . In any case, especially those pastors of the Hanover Regional Church who are 
faithful to their confession will not have the courage to say: Things have gotten better in our 
church. After all, one hears from them statements such as: We already have one foot in the 
Free Church, or yet: it is time we prepared ourselves for the Free Church, etc. And no one can 
deny that the Union, which is the main point here, has spread more and more in Hanover... . 
At every opportunity it becomes evident that the majority of the 
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The same paper writes: 'If a member of the Hanoverian Landeskirche wants to join us, his pastor 
can say to him: "That is also from the free church. Furthermore, the same paper, going into the 
matter even more clearly, writes: "If, for instance, a member of the Hanoverian Regional Church 
wants to join us, his pastor can say to him: 'That is not at all necessary from the point of view of 
the Free Church; for the Breslau Church, which is connected with the Hanoverian Free Church, 
admits our members to its altars, and even allows its members to take the sacrament with ours, 
or with some of our pastors. And what shall we say then? Shall we say: We approve of this? 
Then we must also say: You can remain in the national church if you still have a pastor who tries 
to keep his altar pure from Uniate and Reformed people. But if we said that, we would be ceding 
our present position. But we do not want to do that, so the most we can say is: We bear this 
action of Breslau - in the hope that it is only temporary - but we do not approve of it. That, after 
all, is the only consolation in the whole affair, that this new position of Breslau towards Hanover, 
as towards the Landeskirchen in general, is hopefully only a provisional one which will soon 
pass.’ With this hope, however, the Hanoverian Free Church deceives itself, for last year's 
General Synod of Breslau fundamentally fixed its ecclesiastical position toward the Lutheran 
Landeskirchen. There is no question there of a ‘provisional arrangement which will soon pass." 
- The Hessian Free Church sees in the Breslau resolutions a way of emergency which can be 
approved as such, for "to negotiate from church to church is now a lost labor of love." 
F.B. 

In Alsace the question of the diaspora collection has still not been decided. The 
Directory insists that the clergy take up a collection on Trinity Day for the benefit of the Diaspora 
Fund of the German Protestant Church Committee. About fifty clergymen of the confessional 
persuasion, on the other hand, are convinced that neither the Directory nor the Higher Consistory 
have a legal right to order an obligatory collection for the aforementioned purpose, and are 
therefore fighting to maintain the old church law principle that Lutheran congregations may be 
Officially called upon only for Lutheran works of love. The dispute seemed at first to take a very 
precarious shape. One began to interrogate the recalcitrant clergymen and was apparently 
determined to initiate disciplinary proceedings against them. From certain quarters even the 
ominous word "dismissal" was already mentioned, whereby one could not refrain from gleefully 
debating "whether the pastors will leave their beautiful houses and gardens or not". In the 
meantime, however, to all appearances a certain calm has set in. Voices have been raised, 
especially in the Oberkonsistorium, speaking out against any coercion, and also seriously 
warning against a regulation of the clergy, which would have to lead to the greatest turmoil, 
perhaps even to the founding of a free church. Nothing worse could befall the German Protestant 
Church Committee than if the first pages of its history were immediately filled with a disciplinary 
trial that would deprive fifty servants of the church of office and bread. The "Society for Inner 
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and Outer Mission in the Sense of the Lutheran Church" discussed the question in detail at its 
last meeting. At the same time a pamphlet was published which sharply illuminates the whole 
dispute. It advocates the collection of offerings, but with the restriction that Lutheran 
congregations may designate their offerings for Lutheran congregations abroad. From it just one 
word! "Professors in the faculty are permitted to teach everything, preachers are permitted to 
preach everything, liturgists at the altars are permitted to pray everything. There is a boundless 
arbitrariness in the most serious functions of office. It would be very strange, it would be unjust, 
it would be a full, oppressed, overflowing measure of injustice, intolerance, and tyranny, if it 
could not be permitted to take up a collection for the benefit of the genuine (?) Lutheran 
congregations by a genuine (?) Lutheran society!" 

The Bremen pastors Steudel and Mauritz resigned from the League in response to a 
complaint filed with the Senate by the "Evangelical Association" that their affiliation with the 
"Monist League" was incompatible with the obligations of a Christian preacher assumed in their 
official vows. But not without "fundamental preservation of her position." Such half-measures 
justly invite the cutting scorn of the Socialist press. "These gentlemen declare," writes one of 
their most belligerent organs, "that they wish to resign from the Monist Bund in the interest of 
ecclesiastical peace and with fundamental preservation of their standpoint! We must admit that 
such a course of action is quite undogmatic, but it is also, it seems to us, very unmanly. How 
very differently the four Bremen teachers behaved! Regardless of the consequences, they stood 
without wavering on the standpoint which their convictions required them to take. That's how 
men act. But this is how Messrs. Steudel and Mauritz act - pastors." This is bitter, and yet not 
undeserved. The very manner in which both pastors justify their entrance into the Monist League 
in their declaration to the Senate seems more than questionable. They claim that by electing 
Kalthoff as President the League had strongly and unequivocally expressed its religious interest. 
Likewise, they claim, it was expressly stated at the time of its constitution that it could never be 
the purpose of the Bund to engage in anti-church activity. But the Jesuitical means of providing 
information, to withdraw from the Monist League for the sake of peace, and yet to expressly 
preserve its monist standpoint, seems downright deplorable. Especially in the case of Steudel, 
who recently resigned as a monist agitator in Berlin and expressed himself about Christian truths 
of faith in a truly outrageous tone. Alone, "Paris is worth a fair!" Modern radicalism does not 
produce martyrs. (A. G.) 

"The unification of the Evangelical Lutherans within the Prussian Regional Church 
(denominational group)" - writes the "E. K. Z." - "recognized already in 1905 that it could only 
then acquire the right capacity for action and fully exercise its power in the church movement 
and in the hot battles of the present if it gave itself a firmer organization. And this organization 
has been accomplished in the main during the past year. It has cost no small amount of work, 
especially for the executive committees. The main merit, however, belongs to our 
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Dear hitherto editor, Rev. Wolff." (Rev. Wolff died on March 12.) "The main difficulty in organizing 
lay in the fact that three communities have hitherto lain side by side in our Association: 1. the 
August Conference, embracing the whole Prussian Landeskirche, but without enrolled members 
and without membership dues, so that its staff could never be ascertained; 2. the Lutheran 
Associations in Brandenburg, Pomerania, Saxony, and Silesia, firmly organized and connected 
with similar associations in Westphalia and East Prussia; 3. the ‘confessional groups at the 
provincial and general synods,' which, however, came into existence only at their sessions. To 
work these three communities into each other and to unite them organically was very difficult. 
Extensive preliminary work had already been done in 1905, and the organization itself, after the 
most detailed deliberations at the Provincial Conferences, came to a conclusion last year at the 
General Assembly of the whole Association of the so-called August Conference, and we were 
definitely constituted as the 'Association of Evangelical Lutherans within the Prussian Regional 
Church (denominational group)’ after final decisions had been made about name, program and 
statutes in thirteen hours of negotiations on August 28 and 30. The new name was chosen in 
order to clearly express the uniqueness of our community already through the name. The old 
designation ‘denominational group' was missed for what it signified. Confessional is vox media; 
there are confessional Lutherans and confessional Reformed. It was also regretted that the word 
‘Lutheran’, which is included both in the name of the associations as Lutheran Association and 
in the actual name of the August Conference ‘Evangelical Lutheran Conference within the 
Prussian Regional Church’, should disappear. And 'group' seemed insufficiently comprehensive 
for a fellowship extending over the whole Landeskirche. We vacillated between 'association' and 
‘union’. But legal experts present at the meeting informed us that only the term ‘association’ 
could be chosen, according to established legal usage. Finally: In order to accommodate those 
who wished to retain the old name ‘denominational group’ in view of the historical tradition, it 
was decided to add it in brackets. In the program and the statutes, minor changes in content or 
wording were decided upon after very careful deliberation and finally both were adopted en bloc 
with the request to the executive committee to make a final revision. . .. The question of whether 
a special women's group should be founded in our association was also discussed in detail. As 
is well known, women have been accepted as members by the other church parties for quite 
some time. Without any suggestion from our association, individual ladies who are warmly 
interested in the church and who are firmly grounded in the Lutheran confession, had gathered 
a number of ladies from all provinces who, on the basis of our program, would like to participate 
in the church work in the spirit of the Lutheran confession and who were now seeking to join our 
association in some form. Some weighty voices were raised who rejected the collaboration of 
women who belonged to the Sille and who did not want to be involved in any way in church- 
political work. It was 
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However, we countered that these ladies wanted to place themselves entirely under the 
viewpoint of the Word of God and in no way transgress the limits set for women by the Holy 
Scriptures. They could, however, quietly promote the good cause, be inspired by us, have their 
judgment on church questions clarified by us, and support our work by their contributions. The 
result of the lengthy discussion was the decision: women who have united to form a general 
association within the Prussian regional church would like to form provincial women's 
associations along the lines of the similar men's associations, as soon as the growth in members 
would permit this." - The purpose of this association is to combat liberalism in conjunction with 
"the provincial church association of the positive union," which also organizes against liberalism 
and founded new provincial groups in Rhineland, Westphalia, and Anhalt last year. The two 
organs of this association are the "Positive Union" and the "Reformation." All these groups are 
devoted to unionism, or at least have been infected by it, and are therefore in embryo what the 
liberals are in development. 
F..B. 

The Free Church Social Conference, founded in Kassel on April 27, 1897, has now 
existed for ten years. From the smallest beginnings the conference has developed into one of 
the largest organizations the Protestant Church has in the social field. It now numbers 3420 
individual members and has organized groups in Altmark, Anhalt, Baden, Barmen-Wuppertal, 
Bavaria, Berlin, Brunswick, Godesberg, Hanover, East Prussia, Kurhessen, Leipzig, Nassau, 
Neumark, Pomerania, Posen (Bromberg local group), Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, Tilsit, 
Westphalia, Thuringia, and Wuerttemberg. The Social Office for Protestant Germany, which is 
closely connected with the Conference, has over 100,000 members in its affiliated associations. 
The annual budget of the conference for 1907 is 19,450 Marks. Through the Conference many 
Protestant workers' associations have been founded, the naturalization of the Christian trade 
unions in Protestant circles has been considerably facilitated; out of its work came the Berlin 
"Vaterlandische Bauverein" and the newspaper "Das Reich", as well as the weekly magazine 
"Die Arbeit". The work of the conference, which at first was often "hushed up, is now 
acknowledged from the most diverse quarters, as is proved by the many letters from the 
authorities to the Karlsruhe Ecclesiastical-Social Congress, which was held with the personal 
participation of the Grand Duchess. D. Stécker is the president of this conference, and has also 
given it the stamp of his unhealthy theology in his judgment of the community movement, 
evangelism, and the Christian women's movement. F. B. 

The annual festival of the regional church communities of the Kingdom of Saxony 
took place on Sunday Cantate in Chemnitz. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The attendance was even 
stronger than before, about 3000 community people from all over the country had come 
together; and they were still only a fraction of the whole, since the greater number of community 
people belong to the poorer population and cannot afford the travel money. Absent from the 
programme this time was the common church-going which had been instituted the previous 
year. The reason lay in the attitude of the Chem- 
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nitz clergy. The communities had requested two churches for the morning service, in order to 
have two clergymen of the regional church, one from Dresden and one from Leipzig, preach 
there; the request for two churches was determined by the expected mass attendance of the 
festive guests. They had this request presented in good time by the chairman of the Brethren 
Council and another delegate to the Superintendent in Chemnitz, naming their preachers and 
noting that they would preach on the usual Sunday pericope. The superintendent received the 
deputation in a friendly manner, and at first did not seem averse to it, but he postponed the 
decision until he had discussed it with his pastors. When the decision arrived, it was negative: 
not two, not even one church should be given to the communities; the reason given was that the 
pastors had the duty to preach to their congregations themselves, and would see it as a breach 
of duty if they failed to do so. The refusal aroused consternation among the communities. After 
the benevolent attitude of the regional consistory towards them, after the no less friendly attitude 
of the regional synod, and in view of the fact that the Saxon Regional Association for Inner 
Mission itself maintains a community clergyman, one had expected something different. For at 
annual festivals of church associations and the like, one is in the habit of giving up the pulpits 
everywhere else, be it the Gustav Adolf Association, the Lutheran God's Box, the Inner Mission, 
the Evangelical Federation, etc. Only the communities were excluded. Only the communities 
were excluded, although, as their name indicates, they want to serve the national church directly, 
and the Brethren Council also makes a sincere effort to keep them in league with the national 
church. That the pulpit refusal was not directed at foreign festival preachers, but at pastors of 
the own national church, increases the strangeness of the procedure. For it is not a novelty in 
Saxony to let a colleague into one's pulpit, or a candidate, even a student of theology. No one 
has ever thought of seeing in such acts a breach of duty on the part of the clergymen concerned. 
Consider, moreover, the periods of leave. Therefore, whichever way one turns the matter, it 
remains unpleasant. In this way it is made more difficult for the communities to remain in good 
standing in the regional church, and by not wanting to grant them a church, they are forced to 
seek their accommodation outside. We trust, moreover, to the country church communities that 
they will draw no further consequences from this denial of the church, and will not allow 
themselves to be upset in their relations with the country church by a singular case." The "A. G." 
asserts that the fellowship is inexorably slipping into Methodist-Baptist-Darbyistic channels. The 
Brethren Council, however, denies this and maintains that the Fellowship stands by Luther's 
"Small Catechism." In any case, it is bad form for the national churchmen, who tolerate all kinds 
of false teachers, to accuse the Fellowship people of infidelity in doctrine. F. B. 

In place of the unconfirmed César, the representation of the Reinoldi congregation in 
Dortmund elected the pastor Lic. Gétz from Hull, England. Not on the basis of his election 
sermon, but on the basis of various articles in the "Evangelisches Gemeindeblatt fir Rheinland 
und Westfalen", according to which Gétz's position on important salvation facts, such as the 
supernatural birth of Jesus and the atoning significance of his death, is exactly the same as that 
of César. 
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that of the unconfirmed pastor César, the positive part of the congregation protested against 
Gétz's election, but the consistory did not follow up, probably because the election sermon itself 
did not give cause for the failure of confirmation. The congregation has now appealed further to 
the Oberkirchenrat and reproached it with the fact that the Konsistorium, by confirming Pastor 
Gétz, would be contradicting its own decision made in the case of C6sar. 


Dr. Ernst Hackel in Jena has been appointed by the Grand Duke of Saxony-Weimar to 
the position of "Wirklicher Geheimer Rat" with the predicate "Exzellenz". In Germany this is felt 
by many as a disgrace for Germany, for the German princes and for German science and as a 
blow in the face of the church. How the followers of Hackel exploit the honor of their master, of 
this the "A. G.They" (the followers of Hackel) "bragged years ago about the "four gold medals 
and seventy honorary diplomas" which Hackel possesses, and called it a sin against the most 
elementary precepts of decency if anyone dared to accuse a man of ignorance who had been 
appointed an honorary member by the “highest scientific body in Asia," the "Asiatic Society of 
Bengal". But how will they then fully appear if in future anyone should have the courage to grab 
the crown of the newly-born excellence! There every contradiction is a crime, and every doubt 
about the brittle science of the Pope at Jena a high treason." Of how little Hackel deserved this 
honor, the same paper says: "The number of his blind admirers is great: they would most gladly 
place him in the pantheon of the most brilliant names of natural science. However, they are 
opposed by another opinion that reaches far into the ranks of his former students, and this 
opinion sees him more as a natural philosopher than as a natural scientist, the prophet of the 
monistic worldview, the founder of a new, cultured religion of this worldliness. Thus, in the fields 
of physics, chemistry and mathematics, which are fundamental for every biologist, he has already 
been proven to have made the grossest mistakes, such as no secondary school teacher should 
allow himself. If, however, he allows himself a full excursion into the realm of the humanities, 
psychology, history or ethics, then he reveals himself in a way that would be fatal for any other 
scholar. That he gives the sixteenth-century Strasbourg theologian Pappus the dignity of an 
ancient church father would be the least of it. He also operates with monkey language, ascribes 
to dogs the same right to immortality as to man, throws the Protestant Church together with the 
Catholic, and bases the human moral doctrine on an ethics of animals! Nothing is further from 
his mind than to retract errors once they have been proved. The "three famous clichés," which, 
according to the evidence of His and Hensen, deprived him of all scientific credit in the German 
scholarly world, still play a part, though somewhat modified, in his "Natural History of Creation. 
The blasphemous sentences of the English Sudler Saladin, in truth Stewart RoB, are dished up 
by the German edition of the "World Riddles’ without any modification, while they have long since 
been eliminated in the English translation. The assertion that the biogenetic law is common 
property of all natural science returns un- 
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and yet, in truth, this does not even have the standing of a plausible hypothesis. Thus, a spirit 
of dishonesty and deceit runs through Hackel's publications, which is especially evident in the 
fact that he presents to the lay world as a foregone conclusion what he quite cautiously hints at 
in scientific explanations as a conceivable possibility. Hand in hand with this, however, goes a 
half deceitful, half berserk crudeness of tone, which brands every opponent as inferior and seeks 
to destroy him morally, if possible, by personal suspicions. We are not saying anything new 
here. There is a whole literature of controversy about Hackel, which proves these and much 
stronger accusations point by point. But did one know nothing of this in Weimar? Or did they not 
want to know about it? The one seems to us as distressing as the other. Hackel is not a model, 
but a repulsive distorted image of German science. To honor him is therefore to dishonor 
German science and, not least of all, to disparage it deeply in the eyes of foreigners." Further: 
"Is it worthy of an educated man to ridicule God as a 'gaseous vertebrate,' to have the old Jewish 
fable that JEsus sprang from a criminal condition reprinted, to travesty the hope of an eternal 
Kingdom of God with a cheap mother-in-law joke? With these and similar crude tastes Hackel 
has placed himself on the same level as the most poisonous Christ-haters of all time. Let us not 
forget that in his monistic ethics he declares things permissible which not only make a mockery 
of every Christian culture, but which are virtually a matter for the criminal judge. But does one 
believe in Weimar that such greatness may be placed near the throne with impunity? When the 
seeds of faithlessness and moral savagery, which Hackel has scattered in his 'World Riddles,’ 
begin to sprout, then woe to the rulers on their thrones! They will be the first victims of this 
refined animal morality. . . . Let Hackel have his freedom to teach and write what he likes: we 
cannot and will not change this. But if he is crowned as a pillar of the fatherland, we take the 
liberty of saying: this is a fist blow in the face of all Christian thinkers in the entire area of the 
Thuringian states who have to contribute to the upkeep of the University of Jena!"F. B. 

The work of the Lutheran Church in Switzerland. Fr. Wagner in Zurich reports: "The 
number of congregations has remained the same: Zurich, St. Gallen and Basel, plus the 
neighboring Lérrach in Baden. Their size can best be seen from the number of communicants. 
Thus Zurich counted 154, St. Gallen 22, Basel 37, and Lérrach 20 communicants. In addition, 
there is an extensive diaspora, stretching from Geneva to Davos, from the shores of Lake 
Constance to Como, which is regularly visited in spring and autumn. Here, in ten different places, 
twenty-one communicants gathered for sixteen communions."? Wagner writes: "A network of 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations in Switzerland, a network with ever tighter meshes - that 
must be our goal!" This mission has been supported especially by the Schleswig-Holstein 
Regional Church and the Lutheran Free Church in Prussia. F. B. 
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The last year of Israel's wilderness wanderings. 


(Conclusion instead of continuation.) 

The Reformed theologian Gottfried Menken published a book in 1812 "about 
the bronze serpent and the symbolic relationship of it to the person and history of 
Jesus Christ", according to which it must be very "strange" that God commanded 
Moses "to make an image, to display it publicly and to assure the people that looking 
at this image would give recovery and salvation". He was even more disconcerted 
by the fact that "there is not a trace of a natural and necessary relationship between 
the image that Moses had to make and set up by God's command and the purpose 
for which it was to be set up and viewed"; the image "stood there in the human view 
as a magic image and magic means, thus as anti-lsraelite, as unholy, as anti-divine 
as possible. But what is most strange to him is that for such a purpose "the image of 
the devil" has been set up; for "from Genesis to the Apocalypse in the whole Bible 
the serpent, the old serpent, lying and murdering from the beginning, seducing the 
whole world, is the symbol of the devil". - For 99 pages Menken works himself up in 
the sweat of his brow to justify divine folly before human wisdom or divine wisdom 
before human folly. And all this mainly because he, like the whole Reformed Church, 
has misunderstood Exodus 20:4, 5. There is in this book one of the most remarkable 
and striking examples of where wrong understanding of a single passage of Scripture 
leads. If, in view of what must have been "too burdensome and darkening for the 
mind of the Israelite," the great sum of Menken's considerations was really necessary 
to induce the man bitten by a saraph to look at the serpent of brass, we wonder that 
only six or twelve made use of this means. But how simple is 
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The whole thing, if taken as the plain text gives it, and as we have briefly stated it, 
is also found used in the New Testament, John 3:14. When there the Lord says to 
Nicodemus, "As Moses lifted up a serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life," all that he requires of him is: Faith. Not only a believing of what Nicodemus 
hears from the mouth of Jesus (as Nicodemus already announced in v. 2), but a just 
as firm trust as a person bitten by a saraph would have to have if he were to escape 
death for the time being. To the image of the brazen serpent there, which was an 
image of the death-bringing Saraph serpents, corresponds in the New Testament 
the Messiah lifted up to the cross, made sin for sinners. Just as the serpent of brass 
was promised by God and put into words in the New Testament, so in the New 
Testament the promise of Christ must be received with faith, so that the sight of him 
lifted up on the cross may bring eternal life. 

Also 1 Cor. 10, 9 remembers the plague that came upon Israel during the 

murmuring of that time, in that the apostle admonishes: "But let us not tempt Christ, 
as some of them tempted him, and were slain of serpents." So the sin of Israel at 
that time was a temptation of God, and indeed a temptation of Christ, who even then 
as true God (Ps. 106:14) had brought them out of Egypt, and was present among 
them in the wilderness as their guide. 
6. Now the children of Israel came by an arduous course around the land of 
the Edomites to the borders of the Moabites. Next to the Moabites lay the territory 
of the Amorites. Israel wanted to pass through their land with peace and made the 
same request (Num. 21, 22) to Schon, their king, as before to Edom. But also "Schon 
did not permit the children of Israel to pass through his border, but gathered all his 
people together, and went out to meet Israel in the wilderness." But Israel did not 
avoid him, but smote him with the edge of the sword, and took the land of the 
Amorites. Likewise it was with Og king of Bashan, who was a giant, and went out to 
meet Israel with all his people to battle in Edrei. And the LORD said unto Moses, 
Fear him not: for | have delivered him into thine hand, with his land, and with his 
people. And they smote him, and his sons, and all his people, until none remained, 
and took the land," Num. 21:32-35. Sihon and Og must have been especially 
dangerous, at any rate mighty kings, because Ps. 136:18-21, in the psalm of 
thanksgiving, with its constant refrain, "for his goodness endureth for ever," sets the 
slaying of these enemies beside other mighty acts of God. And certainly by their 
defeat and by the in 
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The courage of the children of Israel and their joyfulness was significantly increased 
after the conquest of their lands. The lack of water could no longer grieve them 
(Num. 21, 16-18); and the conquest of the East Bank, as far as the Lord had 
intended it for them, could be a deposit and a guarantee of future victories, if they 
now, by taking up a camp "in the plains of Moab, on the other side of Jordan toward 
Jericho" (Num. 22, 1), looked forward to the conquest of Canaan proper, which the 
successor of Moses had planned for them. 22, 1), looked forward to the conquest 
of Canaan proper, which was reserved for them under Joshua, the successor of 
Moses. 

ve What the Holy Scripture tells us about Balaam and Balak in Exodus 22- 
24, we have to speak of here, as it concerns the fate of Israel, only insofar as it 
became a temptation to which Israel succumbed and which therefore brought upon 
it the severe judgment of God. Therefore, reserving the more detailed history of 
Balaam for a separate consideration at another time, we emphasize here only what 
is necessary. Balaam, the son of Beor, who lived in Mesopotamia, was hired by 
Balak, the king of the Moabites, with whom the Midianites were also associated for 
this purpose. Balaam, the son of Beor, first went to Balak against God's express 
instruction and warning, but later with God's punitive permission, in order to perform 
a spell on the people of Israel, which Balak intended to bring a curse on this people, 
whom he feared to the utmost, but which in the mouth of the seer repeatedly only 
turned into a blessing for Israel. With an empty hand and ungraciously dismissed 
by Balak (4 Mos. 24, 10 ff.), the miserly Balaam, deceived in his prospect of great 
gain, had to set out again on the way of his homeland. (4 Mos. 24, 25.) He did not 
reach it. For we find 4 Mos. 31, 8 Balaam's name next to that of the five Midianite 
kings slain by the Israelites. What did Balaam want with these kings; why did he not 
fully return to Mesopotamia? Moses himself tells us nothing about this. But he tells 
us in Numbers 25:1-3 that the people "began to fornicate with the daughters of 
Moab, who invited the people to sacrifice to their gods. And the people came and 
worshipped their gods, and Israel devoted themselves to Baal Peor,” to whom, 
besides the Moabites, also the Midianites (v. 6. 14. 17) sacrificed in particular, in 
such a way that at the idolatrous sacrificial meals the women offered themselves in 
the service of Baal, who was worshipped at Beth Peor. At these lewd idol-sacrificial 
meals, therefore, the children of Israel also took part, by invitation, and in frightfully 
large numbers, and with increasing insolence. And if we now ask how Israel came 
to these invitations and, following them, to connect with gross sin against the sixth 
commandment also the most obvious transgression of the first commandment 
(which alone once at Sinai had brought death by the sword to 3,000 Israelites), then 
a comparison of the passages 
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Micah 6, 5-7; 2 Petr. 2, 15; Jude 11, but especially Revelation 2, 14 give us the 
information that it must have been Balaam who gave the Moabites and Midianites 
the hopeless advice to help the people of Israel by enticing them to fornication and 
idolatry, which could not be helped by cursing them. This people, which had been 
blessed by Jehovah, so that he, Balaam, had not been allowed to curse him and 
had thereby lost the reward of unrighteousness, after which he had longed so much, 
he granted this people that they might lose the pleasure of the Lord; and his 
apostasy from Jehovah to Baal-Peor by the way of fornication was, according to his 
satanically clever calculation, the sure way to this goal. - Revelation 2:14 
reproaches the angel of the church of Pergamos for having people in his 
congregation who "hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught by Balak to cause 
offence unto the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit 
fornication." The people of Pergamus, who are meant here, were similar to Balaam 
in that they taught that it was not contrary to the state of sonship with God to go to 
the pagan temples for the sacrificial meals and even to commit fornication there. In 
this way they did the same damage to the church of Pergamos that Balaam's 
counsel had done to Moab and Midian among the children of Israel. What Balaam 
had done to Balak and through Balak by means of evil counsel, the deceivers of 
Pergamos taught. So the counsel of Balaam is called doctrine, because it was 
delivered as a doctrine by those deceivers. 

At this terrible sin of Israel, Jehovah was enraged in his wrath. So far Balaam 
had reckoned correctly. The LORD commanded Moses, "Take all the rulers of the 
people, and hang them in the sun before the LORD, that the fierce anger of the 
LORD may be turned from Israel." So then Moses also demanded of the judges of 
Israel, "Slay every man his people that have hanged themselves on Baal-peor." The 
number of those who perished by this most insulting manner of death as accursed 
ones, by whose death Jehovah sanctified his name, amounted to a round sum of a 
thousand; and it struck respected people, chiefs in Israel, without respect of person. 
Moreover, by a plague, the Lord carried off a multitude of the people, so that the 
total number of those killed was 24,000 (Num. 25:9); 23,000 fell victim to the plague 
itself. We see this from 1 Cor. 10, 8, where, therefore, we need not suppose either 
an error of memory on the part of the apostle (with Kohler, Meyer, D. Hofmann) or 
a clerical error (with Ewald). Who, while the people, brought to repentance by this 
terrible judgment of God, stood weeping around the tabernacle, a noble Israelite of 
the tribe of Reuben, named Zimri, had the outrageous impudence, in the face of all 
the people, to lead a Midianite prince's daughter, Kozbi, into his tent for the 
continuation of this idolatrous fornication. At this the grandson was seized 
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Aaron's son and Eleazar's son, Phinehas, such indignation that he rushed after 
them both and, during their boorish embrace, pierced them both with his spit. This 
zeal was not carnal, but a zeal for the house and for the glory of Jehovah. 
Immediately the plague ceased; and the LORD said, Phinehas hath turned away 
mine anger from the children of Israel by his zeal for me, that | should not destroy 
the children of Israel in my zeal. Because of this zeal Phinehas also received the 
promise that an everlasting priesthood should remain with his family. Moses, 
however, immediately received the order to take bloody revenge on the Midianites 
for their seduction. It is true that between the commission and the execution of the 
commission there was the new census ordered by God, which is mentioned in 
Numbers 26; but we add the revenge against the Midianites described in Numbers 
31 right here. 

Twelve thousand men, a thousand to each tribe, was the Israelite army 
chosen for this purpose; no larger. Phinehas, the zealot for Jehovah's honor and 
Israel's purity, was to accompany the army. (Leader was Wohl Joshua, according 
to 4 Mos. 27, 18 ff. and 4 Mos. 31, 13, where he is not named). Unexpectedly the 
Midianites were raided. All that was male was slain, also the five kings of the 
Midianites, also Balaam. Thus the hearer of divine speech, whose heart had been 
ruled by avarice and vengeance, met a miserable, inglorious end. The Midianite 
wives and children were led captive, great wealth in flocks and other goods was 
taken. And of the twelve thousand who had gone out, not one was missing after the 
battle (Num. 31:49); all of them returned safely to Moses to the camp on the Moabite 
plains beyond Jericho with rich booty. But Moses commanded those who had 
returned home, to complete the punishment to be executed on Midian, to kill also 
all the male children, and all the females who had recognized men. The male 
children; for the extermination of the Midianite tribe as such was the object. The 
female persons who had recognized men; for only of the virgins was it certain that 
they had not been complicit in the seduction of Israel. This was done, and then all 
who had strangled any one, or defiled themselves on the bodies of the slain, had to 
purify themselves in the manner prescribed by the law. The rich spoil, after 
deducting a small portion, was distributed s for Jehovah and the Levites in such a 
way that the twelve thousand should get one half, and the congregation left behind 
the other half. From the leaders of the army, however, the tabernacle of the 
congregation also received the captured golden ornaments as a consecration gift, 
especially in thanksgiving for the fact that no man had fallen in the battle. 

8. As has already been mentioned, God had charged Moses with a new 
census of the tribes of the people. This was related to 
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The distribution of the land, now first of all of the East Bank. 1) The principle of 
distribution was as simple as it was just, according to Numbers 26:54-56: "To many 
thou shalt give much for an inheritance, and to few thou shalt give a little; to every 
one shalt thou give according to their number. But the land shall be divided by lot." 
A division of Canaan into twelve equal parts according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel would have involved a disadvantage to the more populous; and within the 
individual tribes and families the use of the lot, which falls as the Lord wills, has best 
protected the heads of the tribes from the reproach of partial distribution to the 
individual heads of households and families, and has satisfied one who has come 
off less well with his share. - At the same time, on the occasion of the request of the 
daughters of Zelophehad (Numbers 27), the law was given concerning the 
inheritance of daughters, and the right of property in general was regulated as 
follows: "If a man dies and has no sons, you shall give his inheritance to his 
daughter. If he has no daughter, you shall give it to his brothers. If he has no 
brothers, you shall give it to his cousins. If he has no cousins, you shall give it to his 
nearest blood friends who belong to him in his family, so that they may take it," wv. 
8-11. 

9. At the same time, Moses, whose life was coming to an end, asked the 
Lord for a successor, so that the church would not be like sheep without a shepherd 
after his death. The LORD then commanded Moses: "Take Joshua the son of Nun, 
aman in whom is the Spirit, and lay your hands on him; and set him before Eleazar 
the priest, and before all the congregation, and give him charge before their eyes; 
and put of your glory upon him, that all the congregation of the children of Israel 
may obey him. And he shall stand before Eleazar the priest, and he shall ask 
counsel for him by the way of light before the LORD. After the mouth of Eleazar both 
he and all the children of Israel with him, and all the congregation, shall go out and 
come in." This was done in solemn assembly of the people, according to the 
command of God; and indeed this inauguration of Joshua, as already intimated, 
took place before the campaign of the twelve thousand against the Midianites. 
Especially noteworthy in the instruction now given to Joshua is the circumstance 
that another, Eleazar, asks the Lord for him in the future. 


1) The tribes of Reuben and Gad, who had large flocks, asked Moses for an inheritance 
of the depopulated East Bank with its magnificent pastures. In return they would renounce an 
inheritance in Canaan on the other side of the Jordan. This was granted them, but on condition 
that they should cross the Jordan with their brethren and help them in the conquest of Canaan. 
They gladly agreed to this, and afterwards, when they advanced over the Jordan, they left their 
wives, their children, and their flocks, under the most necessary covering, and went before their 
brothers in battle. One half of the tribe of Manasseh also received their inheritance east of the 
Jordan. 
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and that by light (and right). From this we are to understand how much greater 
Moses was than Joshua. The Lord spoke directly to Moses, as a man speaks to his 
friend. The "way of light" and right, which applied from Joshua on, also applied to 
Saul, David and Solomon, was not necessary for Moses. He needed no other, no 
Aaron or Eleazar, to learn the will of the Lord from their mouths. This circumstance 
is so important that the Holy Scriptures repeatedly, even in Deut. 34:10, after 
reporting Moses' death, emphasize it in order to point out the incomparable dignity 
of this prophet before all other prophets of the Old Covenant: "There arose no 
prophet in Israel like Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face. 

10. But the bringing of Israel to the Jordan and the transfer of the ministry to 
Joshua was not the end of Moses' life's work. Without being able to state exactly in 
which parts and paragraphs of the first four books of Moses and how quickly the 
writing of the inspired text took place, we can be sure that it was finished on the first 
day of the eleventh month in the fortieth year after the Exodus. For from that day 
(Deut. 1:3) Moses began to present the contents of the fifth book, which is essentially 
a recapitulation of the provisions of the laws of the second, third, and fourth books, 
orally, by God's command, to the generation newly grown in the wilderness, and 
then also to write it down at any rate immediately. The writing of this fifth book, at 
least of chapters 1-31, must have been completed within a month. For it was only 
2% months from the first day of the eleventh month in the 40th year until the first 
Passover, which was held in the Promised Land (Jos. 5, 9. 10). If we subtract from 
this the three days mentioned in Jos. 3, 2, and the thirty days of mourning over 
Moses (6 Mos. 34, 8), and still some days just before and after the crossing over 
Jordan, it becomes irrefutably certain that Moses must have died at the close of the 
same eleventh month. We read in Deut. 31, 19, that besides Moses, Joshua was 
also commanded to write "this song", which we find later in chap. 32, 1-43, to teach 
it to the children of Israel and to put it into their mouths. Therefore, from that time 
on, nothing stands in the way of attributing to the inspired writing of Joshua, apart 
from the report of Moses' death (ch. 34), that which must still be imagined to have 
been spoken by Moses, but which can hardly be thought to have been written by his 
hand. So Moses, in the last month of his life, as can be seen from Deut. 5, gave the 
law of the Lord orally a second time (hence Deuteronomy, not as if it were another 
law) in three different meetings of all Israel; and he 
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wrote out the whole book of this law in this month, Deut. 31, 26. 24, and gave it to 
the Levites to keep it in the ark of the covenant of the LORD, so that this book would 
be read out every seven years on the feast of tabernacles before all the people, and 
so that the children and the children's children in Israel would become acquainted 
with God's law and be reminded of it. (Deut. 31, 25. 9-13.) 

11. The song of Moses, which we find recorded in Deut. 32, 1-43 by God's 
command of Moses and Joshua, is actually a song of the Son of God, given into 
Moses' mouth, a song through which He opens his eyes into the future of Israel and 
into the time of the New Testament. It is the only song that the Lord Himself spoke 
in His own person. To teach this song full of unspeakable majesty to Israel, to put it 
into Israel's mouth, so that it would become his lasting possession, that was not 
done with the one-time, however solemn, recitation (Deut. 32, 44); so there 
remained a task for Joshua, whom Israel had seen standing at the same time as 
Moses under the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, when the Lord 
appeared in a pillar of cloud and both received this song from him. This song was 
followed by "the blessing that Moses, the man of God, blessed the children of Israel 
before his death" (Deut. 33:1), his blessing over the twelve tribes. And in the last 
words of this blessing Moses says valet to his people and to the world, "Blessed art 
thou, O Israel! Who is like unto thee? O people, that thou mayest be blessed through 
the LORD, who is the shield of thy help, and the sword of thy victory! Thine enemies 
shall lack; but thou shalt tread upon their high places," Deut. 33:29. 

12. For the third time Moses was told of his death by the Lord on the same 
day (Deut. 32, 48). The first time it happened the year before, right after the sin at 
the Haderwasser (4 Mos. 20, 12); the second time when Joshua was appointed 
commander over Israel (4 Mos. 27, 12). Then God named the mountain Abarim as 
the place where Moses should lay down his tabernacle and gather to his people, 
"as Aaron thy brother is gathered." But the third time, Mount Nebo, a part of Mount 
Abarim, is also named to him as the exact place where he is to die. - How Moses, 
on receiving the second command, ventured to ask for the prolongation of his life, 
but made a mispallel request, and was told, "Let it be enough; tell me no more of it!" 
has already been mentioned. Who the Lord sweetened the dying of his faithful 
servant: "Thou shalt see the land against thee, which | will give unto the children of 
Israel," Deut. 32:52. And so the Lord, after Moses had gone up from the plains of 
Moab to Mount Nebo, doubtless at the Lord's bidding, showed him "all the land of 
Gilead unto Dan; and all Naphtali, and the land of the children of Israel," Deut. 32:52. 
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Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the sea westward; and 
southward, and the coasts of the breadth of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto 
Zoar. - And Moses died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of the 
LORD, gently and quietly. And the LORD himself buried him in the valley, in the 
land of Moab. And no man hath known his grave unto this day.2) Moses was an 
hundred and twenty years old when he died. His eyes had not grown dim, and his 
strength was not failing.) 

"And the children of Israel wept 4) for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days, 
and were accomplished the days of weeping and lamentation over Moses," Deut. 
34:8. 

But at the same time the time of Israel's punishment was completed. With the 
month of mourning for Moses the last, twelfth month of the fortieth year had passed; 
and Israel's wandering through the wilderness was at an end. K. 
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(Sent by resolution of the conference at Perryville, Mo., by I. A. F.) 


(Conclusion.) 

"To asacrament in the true, proper sense, it is required . . that it have a visible 
element prescribed by God." - We also take this clause of our thesis from the words 
of the institution of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, as well as from such passages 
of Scripture as deal ex professo with one of these sacraments. 

In this also does what is said in Scripture of these two sacraments agree, that for 
both of them certain earthly, visible elements are prescribed by God. The earthly 
matter prescribed for baptism, the visible element prescribed in this hand-. 


2) M. F. Roos: "Moses was buried by God Himself; this honor befell no other man. His 
grave was not known to anyone, whether or not it had probably been searched for. God wished 
to conceal it with diligence, because one should look upon Moses' writings, but not upon Moses' 
bones with a reverent confidence." (Einl. in d. Bibl. Gesch. 1,275, §224.) 


3) The LXX: his jaws were not spoiled. The Vulgate: his teeth did not become wobbly. 
Onkelos: the brightness of his face did not change. 
4) M. F. Roos: "When their fathers thought that Moses had died on Mount Sinai, they 


were indifferent about it and in the meantime made a golden calf around which they danced 
frivolously. But since he really died on Mount Nebo, no doubt there were more good movements 
among the children of those fathers, as they also mourned Moses for thirty days. . . . Moses 
endured many things with the Israelites who went out of Egypt; but he experienced joy in the 
young people who grew up in the wilderness under his care. So it may be when a preacher 
must long remain in one place." (I, 272. 274.) 
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The water that is to be used for baptism according to God's will is true, natural water. 
Matth. 28, 19 commands Christ: "Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father" etc. Even if we had no other Scripture passages 
dealing with baptism, we would have sufficient proof in these words of institution 
alone that according to God's will we are to use water as the visible element in this 
sacrament. "Baptize" (baptizein) means "to wash," "to sprinkle," "to sprinkle," also 
well "to immerse," and is used of every kind of washing, both of the human body 
(Mark 7:4; Luke 11:31; Heb. 9:10) and of vessels (Mark 7:4, 8). But for washing one 
needs water and not sand or milk or oil. But if baptism is to be done with something 
else than water, it is explicitly stated, e.g. Act. 1, 15: "baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire". Where this is not done, water is always meant. So already from the 
word baptizein in the command to baptize we learn that the visible element, the 
earthly matter, should and must be water in holy baptism according to Christ's will. 
But also in other passages of Holy Scripture, and precisely in those passages which 
deal ex professo with Holy Baptism, water is expressly mentioned as the element to 
be used in Baptism, so that we cannot be in the least doubt as to what is the meaning 
of baptizein intended by Christ. Undoubtedly the Lord Jesus Jn. 3:5 speaks of the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism when He says to Nicodemus, "Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." And St. Paul briefly 
calls baptism "the bath of water in the Word," Eph. 5, 26. Already John the Baptist 
declared that he was sent "to baptize with water," John 1, 31, and with the water of 
Jordan he baptized the Saviour and others, Matt. 3, 16. And the holy apostle Peter, 
after saying that at the time of the flood of sin in the ark eight souls were kept by 
water, continues, "which now also maketh us blessed in baptism," 1 Pet. 3:21. And 
so then the holy apostles used water in the baptisms which they administered. St. 
Philip went down into the water, and baptized the eunuch of Mohrenland, Act. 8, 36; 
St. Peter saith in the house of Cornelius, "May any also refuse water, that these 
should not be baptized?" Act. 10, 47. Accordingly, then, the Fathers of the Church 
mention only water (bdwp, aqua) as the visible matter of baptism. He, therefore, 
who rejects water baptism, or who uses any other element, has no baptism, even if 
he were to speak a thousand times the words, "I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father," etc. Nor does want or want of water, or pious opinion, alter this fact. * 

D. Walther quotes in his "Pastorale" concerning this point a passage from 
Deyling's Inst. prud. past. Deyling writes: "It 
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It does not matter whether the baptismal water is drawn from a spring or a pond, 
whether it is rainwater or dew, warm, cold or tepid, because there is no provision for 
this in Scripture. Enough, if true, both natural and pure "water be applied, which is fit 
to represent the purifying power of baptism. Those who substitute some other liquid 
for it, and use, for example, artificial muscatel or rose water, which folly is sometimes 
practiced by the noble and rich out of pride, or who want to use wine, milk, or beer 
under the pretext of an emergency, must be told that the sacrament is adulterated in 
this way, because true water is necessary to the essence of baptism, since it is a 
water bath in the Word, Eph. 5:26; Jn. 3:5; Acts 8:36; 10:49. 8:36; 10:49. Therefore, 
when a young man of Hebrews was baptized once (about the year 141), because of 
the lack of water in the wilderness, by sprinkling his head three times with sand, 
Dionysius, bishop of Ascalon, rightly judged that he should be baptized anew, and 
immediately sent him to the Jordan and had him baptized there. We see from this 
that the ancients rejected such a baptism as incorrect, because it was performed 
without water. . . The early church continued to deny that baptism without water could 
be valid. Our evangelical church also denies that baptism can be administered 
without water. | wonder, therefore, that the scholastics substituted lye or any other 
liquid, and that (the Reformed) Th. Beza, in the 2nd letter to Till ... wrote: "I do not 
mean to baptize less rightly with any other liquid than with water.’ For it is no more 
lawful to invent a baptism without water, than a supper without bread and wine. For 
as soon as an essential part is done away with, the essence of the whole cannot 
remain intact. By the way, if anything of foreign fluid, e.g. oil or ointment, happens to 
be added to the natural water, nothing is thereby taken away from the integrity of 
baptism." (L. c., 113 ff.) 

Such falsification of the sacrament by deliberate substitution of other 
elements we find already in some sects of antiquity. The Seleucians and Hermians 
(A. D. 380) baptized not with water, but with fire. The Jacobites (390), instead of 
washing the person to be baptized with water, burned a cross on the forehead with 
a red-hot iron, reciting the formula of baptism. The Flagellants (1260-1348) baptized 
with the blood they pretzelled from the wounds they had inflicted on themselves by 
flagellation. The Paulicians, a sect founded in the last half of the 7th century, probably 
by Constantine of Syria, rejected any visible element in baptism, substituting for it 
the word of Christ John 4:14: "I am the living water." - When once in the 
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In 1524 a midwife at Cahla on the Saale had baptized children "with God's word 
alone, without water," when Luther and Bugenhagen declared in a letter to the 
Elector that this was a mockery of God and ordered the children to be baptized. 
(Conf. Gerhard, Loe. de Bapt., § 70; Luther, W. X, 2614 ff.; Seckendorf, Hist. Luther., 
sub anno 1524, 416.) 

The other sacrament of the New Testament, which, like Holy Baptism, is 
recognized as a sacrament by all Christians, is the sacrament of the altar, the Holy 
Communion of the Lord. The founder of this sacrament, our Lord Jesus Christ, has 
decreed in the words of the institution of this sacrament that in its celebration not 
one element, as in holy baptism, but two should be used, namely bread and wine. 
These two elements, therefore, belong to the essence of this sacrament, and where 
one or the other is changed or omitted, this 'sacrament is not administered 
according to Christ's institution. Matth. 26, 26 we read: "And when they had eaten, 
Jesus took bread (ton arton), and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is my body." (Mark. 14, 22 arton stands without an 
article; likewise Luk. 22, 19 and 1 Cor. 11, 23.) Bread, according to common usage, 
is a pastry prepared from grain flour. As there are no further provisions about it in 
Scripture, it is indifferent from what grain the flour is prepared, whether from wheat 
or rye or barley. For although artos usually signifies wheat bread, yet this is not the 
only signification, but it may also signify bread of any other kind of grain. And since 
the Lord did not command in the institution of the sacrament that the bread in the 
Lord's Supper should be baked of a certain kind of grain, this belongs to the free 
middle things. Nor have we any particular command about whether the bread must 
be salted or unsalted, leavened or unleavened, round or square, thick or thin. As is 
well known, the Greek Church was for a long time in violent conflict with the Roman 
Church over the question whether the bread should be leavened or unleavened in 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper. And the Tridentine Council even saw fit to 
decide "that the use of unleavened bread in the administration of Holy Communion 
was simply necessary" - by virtue of the Church's command. Like the Greeks, the 
Reformed fight with great fury against the use of unleavened bread in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. This zeal is the more silly because they have 
never dared to deny that the communion wafers (for it is against these that their 
anger is really directed) are true bread, for in making such a claim they would have 
just made themselves ridiculous before the whole world. Scherzer registers a whole 
catalogue of opprobrious names with which the Reformed called the Hosts. They 
called them "fog- 
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cakes, iron cakes, meaty hosts, thin, tasteless biscuits, tough, tasteless leaves, 
breadless pious cakes, seal biscuits, foamy bread, glue," etc. (Colleg. anticalv. 1704, 
p. 515.). 

In our church, unleavened bread, and that in the form of the usual communion 
wafers, is most commonly used, "because they are not only true bread, but also 
quite convenient for distributing and taking" (Dietr. Cat., fr. 550). But we do not say, 
as we are reproached on the Reformed and Uniate side, that the Hosts must be 
used under all circumstances, even in Reformed regions, though we are anxiously 
to guard against indifferent innovation. For by the controversy between the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches this thing, which in itself is free, has acquired the character 
of a confessional ceremony. Our Dietrich therefore answers the question, "Why do 
we keep the wafers and omit the breaking of bread, since both are free middle 
things?" thus, "We yield not one hour to the newer ones, according to Paul's 
example, to be subject, that the truth of the Gospel and Christian liberty may not be 
endangered." (Fr. 554.) It may still be remarked here that Epiphanius (380) already 
speaks of small "round rolls" in the Lord's Supper. The general introduction of hosts 
is usually dated from the year 607. 

The other visible element in Holy Communion is the cup, that is, that which is 
in the cup, the wine. Matt. 26:27 we read, "And he took the cup (T6 zotipiov), and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it," etc. (Likewise Mark 
14:23; Luk 22:18; 1 Cor. 11:25.) What is the meaning of cup (troTpiov) in these 
words? The word is used metonymically, continens pro contento. Christ hands the 
cup to the disciples, and wills that they should drink that which is contained in the 
cup. What that was, we are not left in doubt, for in the very next verse the Lord says 
to His disciples, "I say unto you: | will not drink of this fruit of the vine (Tov yevvijato¢g 
THC Oedov) from henceforth until the day that | drink it new in my Father's kingdom," 
Matt. 26:29. In the cup, then, was a drink prepared of the fruit of the vine, that is, of 
grapes. But the drink which has been prepared from the grape since the beginning 
of man is wine, the wine of the grape. From the wording of the actual words of 
institution of Holy Communion it cannot be determined what was contained in the 
cup which the Lord gave to His disciples, but it can be determined from the following 
words of Matthew (chap. 26, 29): "I will not drink of this fruit of the vine henceforth, 
until the day that | drink it anew in my Father's kingdom. So in the cup was a drink 
made from the fruit of the vine. 
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stocks was prepared. That is all the text tells us. - We remember here that the Lord 
instituted the holy supper on the occasion of the celebration of the Passover lamb 
and chose the elements for the celebration of the first supper from the food and 
drink on the table. Now neither in the books of Moses nor in other Old Testament 
texts, except perhaps Ps. 116:13, is the cup or any other drink mentioned in the 
description of the Passover celebration. But the Mishnah, this collection of 
rabbinical glosses on the Mosaic Law, reports (Pesachim X, 1, 7) that four cups of 
wine, usually red wine mixed with water, were passed around in turn at the 
Passover. And it can be seen from the writings of older and newer Jewish writers, 
that at the time of Jesus, as well as today, fermented grape juice, i.e. wine, was 
used in the celebration of the Passover. Therefore the Lord used real wine, 
fermented grape juice, at the institution of the Lord's Supper. 

The Christian church in Corinth was founded by the apostle Paul himself and 
as a wise master builder he laid a good foundation, 1 Cor. 3, 6. 10. When he later 
wrote his first letter to this church, it was already in use to celebrate Holy 
Communion regularly. Paul had no doubt instructed the church itself in the doctrine 
of the Lord's Supper and introduced the celebration of this sacrament in the church. 
He must have told them which visible elements were to be used in its celebration 
according to Christ's will. But now we read in 1 Cor. 11, 21, that the apostle punishes 
the church, because some of the members had become drunk (xée”@ = drunk with 
wine, intoxicated; Schenk!) at the love feast which preceded the celebration of the 
holy supper, from the offered drinks, from which something was set apart for the 
celebration of the supper. It was intoxicating, fermented wine, therefore, that was 
used in the Corinthian church in the celebration of Holy Communion. And it can 
hardly be supposed that the congregation could have introduced its use without, or 
probably even against, the will and injunction of the apostle. Moreover, the apostle 
does not punish the use of wine in the quoted passage, but the annoying misuse of 
wine in the worship meetings. 

That the church of the first centuries, which was still so close to the time of 
the apostles, also used intoxicating wine, fermented grape juice, in the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, can be clearly proven from many passages of the church 
fathers. It is true that it was not pure wine - merum vinum - but the so-called "krama", 
a mixture of wine and water, which was used. Justin Martyr (t 163), Irenaeus (+ 
202) and others mention krama when describing the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. Cyprian (¢ 258) writes: 
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"Quando in calice vino aqua miscetur," etc. And the history of the heretics of the first 
centuries also furnishes proof that fermented wine was used at the Lord's Supper in 
the early Church. The Encratites, a Gnostic sect in the second century, and the 
Ebionites, a Judaizing sect of that same period, rejected the use of wine at the Lord's 
Supper on ascetic grounds, and took the liberty of virtually substituting water in its 
place. Schleiermacher (+ February 12, 1834) ordered on his deathbed that the 
Lord's Supper should be served to him only with water. The Manichaeans in the third 
and fourth centuries went one step further for this very reason. With them the use of 
spiritual drinks was so frowned upon that they partook only of the one element, 
bread, in the Lord's Supper. 3) 

We see, then, that the Church at all times since the days of the Apostles has 
used fermented wine in the celebration of Holy Communion; only fanatics and 
enthusiasts have rejected its use. And since nowhere in Scripture is its use forbidden 
in the sacrament, we also use true, fermented grape wine, the "growth of the vine," 
in Holy Communion with full rights. In no case, however, should any other beverage 
be used at Holy Communion than that which is prepared from the juice of the grape. 
For currant wine, etc., is not made from the fruit of the vine. By such arbitrary 
substitution one would mutilate Christ's institution. Nor would it change the fact that 
a man could not drink grape juice or wine. Luther writes: "Such a person would do 
better to abstain from the sacrament altogether than to take it under one form, for 
this is God's eternal, unchangeable command that one should hear His Son Jesus 
Christ and follow Him. Now he commanded in the last supper, shortly before his final 
passion, that they who would receive this sacrament of his should not only eat his 
body in the bread, but should also eat the bread of his body. 


3) In the Roman and also in the Greek church the krama is still used at the Lord's Supper. 
Luther was not exactly enthusiastic about it. He wrote in his Formula Missae: "| have not yet 
decided for myself whether or not water should be mixed with the wine; however, | prefer that 
one take only wine (merum vinum) without any mixture of water. . . . For pure wine signifies the 
pure, unadulterated doctrine of the gospel." But how careful he was not to require anything as 
necessary which Christ did not command, we see from the closing words of this passage. For 
there he writes, "But | will not introduce a superstitious law against our liberty; so also Christ 
esteemeth not this thing great, neither is it worthy to be wrangled about." (St. L. ed. X, 2241.) 
Guericke remarks in his "Archaeology" that nowadays it is scarcely necessary at all that this 
mixture of water and wine should first be made, "for the krama is in any case so often performed 
secretly and openly without being asked." (p. 295, nota 2.) 
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shall drink his blood in wine. And these elements, which he himself ordained, are 
by no means to be separated, much less to be changed, and something else to be 
used in their stead. Therefore those who cannot drink or taste wine may well abstain 
from the sacrament. And therefore such people, by reason of their natural 
weakness, are not deprived of the power and benefit of the sacrament." (Porta, 
Pastorale Lutheri. Noerdlingen 1842, 420.) And Johann Gerhard writes: "Such 
abstemii are to be taught that not the deprivation, but the contempt of the sacrament 
condemns." (Loc. V., 190.) 

In our day our teetotalers work with real fury against the use of wine in the 
Lord's Supper. In doing so, they make use of the silliest arguments. For instance, 
in one of their pamphlets, "An Appeal to Clergymen," they say: "We know that 
fermented wine was never organized in the grape on the vine; it is always a product of 
leaven." According to this argument, then, bread should not be used in the Lord's 
Supper, for nowhere in the world does baked bread grow on the stalks of wheat or 
rye. It is always a product of human labor. But it is downright blasohemous when it 
then goes on to say: "Can such fluid correctly represent the blood of the Lord? Can a 
good tree bring forth evil fruit which will lead a man on to drunkenness, insanity, and 
death? .. . These customs also are most serious stumbling blocks in the way of joining 
our churches of many worthy, earnest Christian temperance men and women. . . They 
have sometimes seen those who had been hard drinkers, but who were making an 
earnest effort to reform, led back to drunkenness and death by partaking of fermented 
wine-an intoxicating cup-at the Holy Supper in churches where fermented wine is 
used." Now this is pure fiction, and at the same time a shameful blasphemy of our 
Saviour. But it shows where fanaticism can lead. When | once held up the story of 
the wedding at Cana to such a fanatic, he replied, "If I were convinced that Jesus 
ever made intoxicating wine, then I would have no more use for Him than for a North 
Carolina moonshiner." 

But these two elements, bread and wine, must now be distributed to all 
communicants. Our Dietrich answers the question, "What makes the sacrament a 
sacrament?" quite correctly: "That it is administered solemnly and _ properly 
according to the institution of God." (Br. 451.) Now the Lord Jesus instituted the 
Holy Supper under two kinds of form, under the form of bread and wine, and he 
wills that it should be celebrated thus, only thus. As is well known, the pope has 
deprived the laity and the priests who do not read Mass of the chalice under all sorts 
of silly pretexts. The origin of this mutilation of the sacrament can be traced back to 
the sect of the Manichaeans, against whom Leo | (450), bishop of Rome, was 
opposed, 
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because they did not want to drink the blood of our redemption. Even the Doctor 
Angelicus, Thomas Aquinas (f1274), so revered by the Romans, is still in favor of 
both forms, because, among other things, "communion under both forms is 
according to the institution and integrity of this sacrament." And Pope Paschal II 
wrote in 1110 to Abbot Pontius of Cliigny: "In receiving the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, the tradition of the Lord is to be preserved, and one is not to depart from what 
Christ, the Master, both commanded and did Himself, by human and new institution. 
For we know that from the Lord Himself the bread was given for Himself, and the 
wine for Himself. We teach and prescribe that this use shall be so maintained at all 
times in the holy Church." (Guericke, 296, nota 7.) But although testimony was given 
against it on many sides, yet as early as the 12th century the withdrawal of the 
chalice took general hold in the Roman Church, and was then formally raised to the 
status of law at the Council of Trent. In its twenty-first session the Council decided: 
"Although Christ instituted this reverend sacrament at the Last Supper under the 
species of bread and wine, and gave it to the Apostles, this institution and 
presentation do not mean that all the faithful of Christ are bound to receive both 
species by the command of the Lord. . . Therefore, although from the beginning of 
the Christian religion the use of both forms was not uncommon, the holy mother 
Church, recognizing this authority of hers ... . . has confirmed this use of 
communicating under one form, and has determined that it shall be regarded as a 
law to be rejected . . . is not permitted." (Smets, 102.) Then follow the usual curses 
of banishment on all who will not accept this shameful blasphemy. The first canon 
reads, "If anyone says that all and every believer in Christ is bound by virtue of a 
divine commandment, or by necessity of salvation, to partake of both species of the 
most holy Eucharist, let him be under ban." And the third canon even goes so far 
as to say: "If anyone denies that the whole and intact Christ, the source and author 
of all graces, is partaken of under the one species of bread, because, as some 
falsely assert, he is not partaken of under both species according to the institution 
of Christ himself, let him be under ban." (Smets, 103.) Who, in view of this papist 
abomination, should not admire the wisdom and care of our Saviour in adding the 
words, "Drink ye all of it," to the very cup, while he makes no use of this addition to 
the bread? He did this, no doubt, because in his omniscience he foresaw that the 
pope would commit the theft of the chalice. And so he, our good shepherd, wanted 
to protect and strengthen us from the pope's lies and deceit. 
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We have now seen that the first two points of our fourth thesis are correct 
according to Scripture, namely, that to a sacrament in the true, proper sense it is 
required, "1. That it be an act commanded of God; 2. That it have a visible element 
prescribed of God." Now, it might be expected that the third point would read thus, 
"that there should be a heavenly thing connected with the visible elements." Our 
Dietrich, as is well known, has included the "heavenly thing" in the definition of a 
sacrament in general. Certainly every one of us who has had to deal with this 
question at length in catechism classes has experienced what an almost 
insurmountable difficulty this very point presents to the catechist. From the words of 
institution we see that in Holy Communion the Body and Blood of Christ are 
sacramentally united to the bread and wine, so that | can rightly say that this bread 
is at the same time the Body of Christ, this wine is at the same time the Blood of 
Christ. But neither in the words of institution of holy baptism, nor in other passages 
of Scripture which deal with baptism, is it taught that the Holy Ghost, or the Trinity, 
or the blood of Christ is sacramentally united with water, as the body and blood of 
Christ are with the bread and wine in holy communion. So | could not point to the 
consecrated baptismal water and say this water is the Holy Spirit or the blood of 
Christ. We also find that different teachers of our Church name different things as 
the heavenly good in Holy Baptism. One says it is the Holy Ghost; another, the Holy 
Trinity; a third, the word of institution and promise; a fourth, the blood of Christ. Now 
all these things mentioned are certainly present in and at baptism, but not so as the 
body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. It is therefore best to leave the 
heavenly thing out of the definition of the sacraments in general, and to bring it up 
when dealing with the individual sacraments in particular. Baier has a thorough 
treatise on this point. Let us hear a few sentences from it. He writes: "But that some 
say that in each sacrament there is a double good, namely, an earthly and a 
heavenly good, is not lacking in difficulty, and cannot be decided except where the 
nature and essence of the individual sacraments are dealt with from their proper 
seat, that is, from the words of their institution. . . . But now the blessed Menzer, 
where he disputes of the heavenly and earthly good of the sacraments, and of the 
union of the two against the Calvinists, writes thus: 'To wish to determine a general 
mode of that union, which is indistinguishably common to all and every sacrament 
of the Old and New Testament, is in truth nothing else than to quarrel with the 
institution of the individual sacraments themselves. If this be admitted, it will be more 
advisable .. . from the heavenly . 
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lish goodness even of a sacrament in general to be silent than to say doubtful things. 
. .. Meanwhile we do not deny that in all sacraments there is in their way a heavenly 
thing, not only as the fruit of the sacrament, but also as something on which, as on 
their cause, the fruit of the sacrament depends, and which is to be distinguished 
from the earthly element, but readily admit it, although we do not give the name and 
nature of a matter to it on that account, as we shall show in the individual sacraments 
in its place.’ (Baieri Compendium, ed. Walther, III, 411 sqq.) 'To a sacrament in the 
true, proper sense, it is required ... 3. that it have evangelical promises of grace." 
We believe, teach, and confess that the holy sacraments are means of grace, that 
is, such means by which God really, actually offers, presents, and seals grace to 
men. But what grace is meant here? It is a grace of God that He created us. It is His 
grace that has given us body and soul, health, food and clothing. It is by His grace 
that we have been preserved from harm and danger. This grace cannot be meant 
here, for it also befalls the wicked, the despisers, who wantonly despise the 
sacraments, and indeed all means of grace in general, and do not want to use them 
either. "He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust," Matt. 5:45. In our thesis, therefore, it is said that they 
must be evangelical promises of grace, that is, such promises as are given us in the 
holy Gospel. Chemnitz, in the definition of a sacrament already quoted, writes: "That 
promise must not be drawn from any gifts of God, whether bodily or spiritual, but it 
must be a promise of grace or justification, that is, of free reconciliation, of the 
forgiveness of sins, in summa, of the whole benefit of redemption." He means to 
say, if anything is to be a sacrament, all that the Lord JEsus has purchased by his 
life, suffering, death, and resurrection, must be offered, communicated, and sealed 
to us by it. There must be a promise connected with it, which clearly and distinctly 
says that through it we shall be given forgiveness of sins, life and blessedness. Let 
us remember that the sacraments are called the "visible Word," or better still the 
"visible Gospel. They are not to be an addition to the Gospel, nor a completion of it. 
No grace is given in them which is not already given whole and full in the gospel. 
This, too, would be false, if it were said that the gospel only becomes effective 
through the sacraments, so that, for example, no one can have true faith unless he 
has first been baptized. But least of all does this give man an "indelible" faith. 
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character" as the papists teach. In the seventh session the Tridentine Council 
decided: "If anyone says that in the three sacraments, namely Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Priestly Ordination, there is no character imprinted on the soul, 
that is, a certain spiritual and indelible sign - signum spirituale et indelebile - for which 
reason they cannot be repeated, let him be excommunicated.” (De Sacr. in genere, 
canon IX. Smets, 41.) 4) Towards such papist flimsies we hold what Gerhard writes: 
"The sacraments are, as it were, an excerpt - epitome - of the Gospel." The sweet, 
consoling promises which God the Lord presents to us in the holy Gospel in a wide 
and detailed way, he has summarized briefly and concisely in the holy sacraments; 
there he has them presented, given to us, as it were, like jewels in a precious 
treasure box. But the one, great, central promise of grace in the Gospel is that of 
the free forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake. All the others are grouped around it, 
like precious stones around a splendid big diamond in a diadem. Hence, when we 
speak of the gospel in this general way, we always mean "the divine doctrine of the 
gracious forgiveness of sins through faith in Jesus Christ unto eternal life" (Dietrich, 
Fr. 154). This, then, must also be the content of the promise which is connected 
with the act ordained by God with certain visible elements, if it is to be a sacrament 
in the true, proper sense. We might, therefore, rightly also, very briefly, read point 
3 of our thesis thus: "There must thereby be forgiveness of sins." Let us now test 
what has been said by what the Scriptures teach in this respect of the two 
sacraments of the New Testament. We have said above that the definition of a 
sacrament is to be taken first from the words of institution. In our Catechism Matth. 
28, 19: "Go ye, and teach all the Gentiles (nations), baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," as the word of institution, and 
Mark. 16, 16: "He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned" as the word of promise of holy baptism. Both texts, however, 
undoubtedly deal with the institution of baptism, which is why the Hirschberg Bible 
comments on Mark. 16, 15: "The evangelist briefly summarizes what happened at 
different times", thus also that speech on the mountain in Galilee, in 


4) It sounds quite similar when Delitzsch, in his "Four Books of the Church" (p. 43 f.), 
writes of baptism: "The body of a baptized person is a member of Christ through the act of God; 
if, then, a person in whom such an act of God has been done commits fornication, his body is 
a member of Christ made into a whore's member. . . . He that is once baptized is a member of 
Christ; this cannot be changed." (Cf. Baier, ed. Walther, III, 482.) 
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to whom He gave the great command to baptize according to Matth. 28, 19. The 
passage Matth. 28, 19 reads in a literal translation: "Therefore go and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that | have commanded you. The HEART 
here gives His apostles the command to go forth and "make disciples" of the sinful 
nations of the earth. This great work they are to perform, baptizing and teaching, 
Ha& ytetoate, Baxtilovtec, diddoKovtec. But a disciple of Christ is only he who by faith 
has the filiation of God, the forgiveness of sins. These treasures of grace the 
Apostles are to bring to the nations by baptizing and teaching, by the visible and 
also by the audible Gospel. Thus it is clear from the very words of institution that 
holy baptism has for itself the promise of the forgiveness of sins. In the parallel 
passage, Mark. 16, 16, this is still more clearly stated: "He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved." Luther writes: "But that Christ, to the first part, 'whosoever 
believeth,’ addeth and signifieth of baptism, is due to the command of the outward 
ministry in Christendom, as he also sums up Matt. 28:19 in the two parts, ‘Teach all 
Gentiles, and baptize them." (W. XI, 1330.) And in the Large Catechism he writes: 
"On the other hand, since we now know what baptism is and how it is to be 
administered, we must also learn why and for what purpose it is instituted, that is, 
what it benefits, gives, and creates. This cannot be better understood than from the 
words of Christ quoted above, namely: "He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved." Therefore let it be understood in the most simple manner, that this is the 
power, work, profit, fruit, and end of baptism, that it saves. For no man is baptized 
to become a prince, but, as the words say, to be saved. But to be saved is well 
known to mean nothing else than to be redeemed from sins, death, and the devil, to 
enter Christ's kingdom, and to live with him forever." (Muller, 488.) And Luther says 
still more clearly in the Small Catechism: "It - baptism - works forgiveness of sins, 
redeems from death and the devil, and gives eternal blessedness to all who believe 
it." 

Likewise also the holy apostles, who were guided by the Holy Spirit into all 
truth, to whom the Holy Spirit not only called the words of Jesus to remembrance, 
but also gave them the right understanding of them, taught of holy baptism. No 
sooner was the Holy Spirit poured out upon the apostles on the first holy day of 
Pentecost, than Peter called out to the men who asked, "Men, brethren, what shall 
we do?" "Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins. 2, 38. He explains to them that they receive forgiveness of 
sins through baptism. 
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shall. And in his first epistle he writes: "Which (water) therefore also maketh us 
blessed in baptism, which signifieth by that, not the putting away of filthiness from 
the flesh, but the covenant of a good conscience with God, through the resurrection 
of JESUS CHRIST", 1 Petr. 3, 21. 3:21; and St. Paul says, Tit. 3:5, that God, 
according to his great mercy, has made us blessed "by the bath of regeneration;" 
and Eph. 5:26, that Christ "sanctified" the church by the bath of water in the Word. 
From these and other passages it is clear that, according to the teaching of the holy 
apostles, holy baptism has in itself the promise of the forgiveness of sins. 

We think here especially of the teaching which the Lord Jesus gave to 
Nicodemus that night. There Christ, the founder of baptism, explained to the 
astonished Pharisee that through baptism the wonderful work of regeneration is 
wrought, without which no one can enter the kingdom of God. He does not say that 
baptism is regeneration, but that it works it. Nor does he say that baptism is a sign 
by which regeneration is signified or pictured, but a means by which the Holy Spirit 
accomplishes regeneration. Just as St. Paul, in the passage already mentioned, 
calls baptism "the bath of regeneration". 5) Yes, praise and thanks be to God, Holy 
Baptism is not an empty sign, but it has the divine promise of the forgiveness of sins 
and is therefore a proper sacrament. Rightly, therefore, do we sing of Holy Baptism, 
"It doth this bath absolve from sins, and give the right fair. Those whom Satan's 
dungeon hath chosen, they shall be free, and sons of him who wears the highest 
crown, who makes them inherit with him what his own son inherits." (Song 187, 6.) 

The other sacrament of the New Testament, which is recognized as such by 
all Christians, is the Holy Communion of the Lord. We will now have to consider 
whether this also has "evangelical promises of grace. To the question: "What is the 
use of such 


5) Now compare with what has been said what the Heidelberg Catechism (Fr. 73) 
teaches. It says: "Why does the Holy Spirit call baptism the bath of regeneration and the washing 
away of sin? Answer: God does not speak thus without a great cause; namely, not only to teach 
us that, as the uncleanness of the body is taken away by water, so our sins are taken away by 
the blood and Spirit of Christ, but rather to assure us by the divine pledge and emblem that we 
are as truly washed from our sins spiritually as we are washed with bodily water." And in the 
"Articles of Religion" of the Episcopalians, it is XXVII: "Baptism is not only a sign of 
profession, and mark of difference, whereby Christian men are discerned from others that 
are not christened: but it is also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an 
instrument, they that receive baptism rightly are grafted into the Church." 
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Our Small Catechism answers: "This is what the words show us: 'Given and shed 
for you for the remission of sins*: namely, that in the sacrament forgiveness of sins, 
life, and blessedness are given to us by such words. For where there is forgiveness 
of sins, there is life and blessedness." In the Apology it says Art. XXIV: "But this we 
will say to them, that it is certain that the Lord's Supper belongs properly to the 
forgiveness of sins. For what consolation would we have, if we should be offered 
forgiveness, and yet it should not be forgiveness of guilt?" (Miller, 268, § 90.) And 
the Formula of Concord writes (Sol. Decl., Art. VII): "This (namely, which you drink 
orally from the cup) is my blood of the New Testament, by which | execute, seal, and 
confirm this my testament and new covenant, namely, the forgiveness of sins, with 
you men." (Miller, 658, § 53.) Yes, even the Holy Supper has the most glorious 
evangelical promises of grace for itself, as this clearly appears from the words of 
institution. For when the Saviour says: "Take and eat, this is my body which is given 
for you"; "take and drink of it, all of you; this cup is the New Testament in my blood, 
which is poured out for you for the remission of sins", he testifies to us that the 
remission of our sins is the fruit and effect of Holy Communion. By eating the body 
given for us, by drinking the blood of the Lord shed for us for the remission of our 
sins, the remission of sins which Christ has purchased for us is to be assured to us, 
given to us, according to the promise of the Lord in the words of the testament. 
Hence Ambrose beautifully says, "As often as thou drinkest, thou receivest 
forgiveness of sins, and art made drunk with the Holy Ghost." The Lord calls the 
blood in the Lord's Supper "the blood of the New Testament." With this body given 
for us, and with the blood shed for us, we are to become partakers of the glorious 
covenant goods of the New Testament. But as the noblest good of the New 
Covenant, the Lord calls Jer. 31:34 the forgiveness of sins: "I will forgive their 
iniquity, and will never remember their sin." Luther writes: "What then is this 
testament, or what is granted us in it from Christ? Forsooth, a great, eternal, 
inexpressible treasure, namely, forgiveness of all sins, as the words clearly read: 
This is the cup of a new eternal testament in my blood, which is shed for you and for 
many for the remission of sins. As if he should say, Behold, man, | promise and grant 
thee forgiveness of all thy sin, and eternal life, with these words." (Serm. v. New 
Test., 1520. W. XIX, 1273.) Hence, then, against the heavenly prophets, he writes 
defiantly, "Wherefore Luther hath rightly taught, that he who 
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If any man have an evil conscience because of his sins, let him go to the sacrament 
and take comfort. (W. XX, 364. Anno 1524.) Yes, great, inexpressibly great, 
delicious, inexpressibly delicious are the evangelical promises of grace which the 
Lord has connected with Holy Communion, for which reason it is justly highly 
esteemed by us as a sacrament in the true, proper sense. John Gerhard, at the 
close of a meditation on Holy Communion, enthusiastically exclaims, "Laetentur 
coeli et exultet terra, magis autem fidelis anima, cui tanta et talia impenduntur munera!" 
(Medit. XIX.) 


"The Son of Man." 


The name "Son of Man" is a common and frequent self-designation of the 
Lord Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, and that exclusively self-designation. This 
name must especially attract our attention, since it occurs eighty-four times in the 
New Testament. In the Gospels we meet with it eighty-three times, otherwise only 
in the Acts of the Apostles, chap. 7, 56 (compare Revelation 1:13; 14:14). To 
translate it is "the Son of Man"; tov avépazon is not designation of a particular man 
whose son he is, but as XXX XX or XXX XX is Son of Man =Man, so that every man 
as such is Son of Man. But if now one of men often uses of himself this name, which 
in itself belongs to all, and instead of speaking in the first person speaks in the third, 
nor do we find that any other man in the Holy Scriptures has spoken of himself in 
this way as the Lord JEsus did, and that with emphasis, he must thereby eo ipso 
designate himself, in that he is man like others, as yet specifically different from 
them. "Frequens apud evangelistas et diligentissime observanda est haec 
nomenclatura, qua nemo nisi solus Christus a nemine, dum Ipse in terris ambularet, 
nisi a semet ipso appellitatus est Filius hominis." (Bengel in his Gnomon to Matth. 16, 
13.) This title must be especially significant to him on the one hand, yet almost 
striking on the other, that is, such a one with which something about it seems to 
clash. 

The sense of this expression has been variously apprehended, and the views 
still, as formerly, diverge greatly. Beza remarks: "Assentior illis, qui Hebraicam 
phrasim esse volunt pro homine, sicut Homerus saepe viovg ‘Ayaimv (filios 
Achivorum) vocat Achivos." Paul, Fritzsche, &c., agree perfectly. According to 
Fritzsche, vidg tov avOpmxov is “filius ille parentum humanorum (nam tov 
dvOpwxovy sensu collectivo accipiendum), qui nunc loquitur, homo ille, quem bene 
nostis, i. e., ego." Others find with KUhndl in this name only a vernacular designation 
of the Messiah. Christ is said to be 
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by naming himself 6 vidg tov dvOpmmov, confesses himself to be the promised 
Messiah. So also Starke remarks in his "Synopsis" to Matth. 16, 14: "The appellation 
Son of Man is a special name of the Messiah, and is founded on the fact that the 
Messiah in the Old Testament is called the seed of the woman, Gen. 3, 15; the 
virgin's son, Isa. 7, 14; the son of man, Ps. 8, 5; comp. Heb. 2, 6; Dau. 7, 13 (Ezek. 
1, 26; Zech. 1, 8; 6, 12), and that he often appeared to the fathers and prophets in 
visible human form." The old church derived this name from Dan. 7, 13 and 
considered this Old Testament passage as the basic passage from which it 
originated. Epiphanius and Theodoretus already did this. By the XXX XXX = like the 
Son of Man, who is brought in the clouds of heaven before the Ancient of Days, that 
is, the eternal God, and now receives the kingdom that takes the place of the 
kingdoms of the world, they say, the Messiah, Christ, is meant. It may now be 
considered as well as generally admitted that the expression can be traced back to 
Dan. 7:13. When Jesus speaks of the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, 
He refers back to this passage. Recently, however, one has wanted to reject the 
Messianic interpretation of this passage. It is sought to justify it linguistically by 
saying that none of the Old Testament passages here under consideration contains 
the expression "the Son of Man," but only "a Son of Man"; compare Ps. 8:5; Dan. 
7:13: , vidg avOpcrov. But the Greek form of the name in the mouth of JEsu has 
gained a still sharper definiteness by the two articles 6 vid¢ tod avOpa@rov. (Cf. 
Grau, Das SelbstbewuBtsein JEsu, 184, Anmerkg.) As certainly as the word "Son of 
Man" already by its form points back to the Old Testament, we must not look for the 
name "the Son of Man" in any Old Testament passage. As such he is the creation 
of JEsu himself. For nowhere in the Old Testament is "the Son of Man" mentioned, 
as often as it speaks of the children of men (e.g. Ps. 8). Who also addresses the 
prophet Ezekiel: "Son of man" should only remind him of his nature, which is 
common to all men, and the description of the one coming on the clouds is 
summarized in the fact that he appears like "a son of man" in contrast to the 
frightening animal figures, Dan. 7, 13. The characteristic of the name Jesus is that 
he is "the son of man". (Cf. Z6ckler, Handbuch d. theol. Wissenschaften 12, 308.) 
Recently Grill (Untersuchungen Uber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums |, 
1902, 50 ff.) has asserted that in the vision of Daniel the Son of Man is meant to be 
an individual personality close to God. In the following, an angel is also referred to 
with a very similar expression (8, 15; 10, 16. 18), and the beasts are not only the 
kingdoms of the world, but also their kings. 
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Baldensperger, Bousset and Volz, however, interpret this individual personality, this 
Son of Man, as a divine being, the Messiah. Baldensperger points out that this is 
especially suggested by the Septuagint translation. The "reached to the Ancient of 
Days" it has rendered with ac zalaiéc juepwv napny. 

that is: "stood there like the Ancient of Days". Beyschlag, on the other hand, says: 
"The self-designation of Jesus as 'the Son of Man’ in the night vision of Daniel, in 
which - in relation to the beasts rising from the sea - one appears like a Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven, Dan. 7, 13, is certainly very unhistorical." (Christologie d. 
N. T. Berlin 1866, 21.) On the other hand, Kiibel (Handbuch z. Ev. d. Matth., zu 
Matth. 8, 20, p. 186) remarks: "Not that Dan. 7 at all the Messiah, whose usual 
designation is missing there, appears, but as what and how he appears there, that 
is the decisive thing and the reason why Jesus chooses just this designation for 
himself. ... It is a question in Daniel of the King of the kingdom of heaven, as 
distinguished from the kingdoms of earth denoted by beasts; and this, the lordship 
of the kingdom of heaven, is the meaning first lying in ‘Son of man." 

The synagogue already held this interpretation that the name "Son of Man" is 
derived from Dan. 7, 13. Abarbanel admits: "Caeterum interpretes haec verba: 
'Tanquam filius hominis’; interpretantur de rege Messia, veluti qui vir unicus sit 
venturus ad judicium, ut pro populo suo intercedat." Starke, too, in his "Synopsis," 
remarks on this passage in Daniel: "Here none other can be understood than the 
Messiah, the Son of God Himself. This is so certain that even the Jews themselves 
did not shrink from understanding this of the same." In the book of Enoch, 46:1-3; 
48:2, 3; 62:9, 14; 70:1, the Messiah is quite undoubtedly called the Son of man in 
the allegories. Also in the 4th book of Ezra. Examining the passage Joh. 12, 34, the 
people seem to have realized quite well the scope of this name, which the HER 
claimed for Himself. Schdlten, Kihndl, StrauB, and Licke maintain that JEsus, 
among so many Messianic names existing in the Old Testament and in the 
Messianic interpretation of it, chose this one because it had a certain historical 
distinctness through its definite relation to Daniel as to a Messianic main book, and 
could be related most directly to His earthly, human appearance. Schmidt, 
Delitzsch, Kahnis, Keim, and others have recently criticized the derivation of this 
name from the passage cited, and have recommended the derivation from Ps. 8:5. 
It is certainly not to be denied that this saying is certainly about the Messiah, just as 
the synagogue has often interpreted XXX XX in the 8th Psalm as referring to the 
Messiah. But since the passage in Daniel belongs to a whole number of passages 
in which the name Son of Man is applied, such as 
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here obviously gives the basic place, so we keep it with Bleck, who says: "This, 
however, is to be derived without doubt from that passage of Daniel's." So also 
Lucke, Hase, Hengstenberg, Meyer, Ewald, StrauB, GeB, Hilgenfeld, Beyschlag, 
Schulze, WeiB, Keil and others, among the older ones Bengel and Chemnitz. Bengel 
remarks, e. g.: "Videtur articulus respicere prophetam, Dan. 7, 13 . . evolve omnia." 
Others, like Wérner (Die Lehre JEsu, Vorlesungen aus seinem Nachlaf), think 
besides these two passages of the Protevangelium, Gen. 3, 15. He says: "We have 
to think not only of Ps. 8 and Dan. 7, but rather especially also of Gen. 3, 15, the 
prophecy of the seed of the woman. "The Son of man,’ that is, 'the woman's seed’ . 
. .. That the human line of generations aims at him, that in him the promise given to 
it is fulfilled, that human nature attains its perfection, salvation, and victory, he 
expresses in the enigmatic word: "I, the Son of man." Keim begins his examination 
of our word with the words, "After all, it is recommended, in discussing so strange 
and evidently genuinely Oriental a name, to proceed from the indications of the Old 
Testament." Among the moderns Wohl Huetius is the first who found in the 
expression 6 vioc toi dvOpmaov the Messiah designated as the ideal man, the 
primeval man (Christus appellabatur filius hominis pro eo, quod est homo kat’ egoy7jv). 

In the last century this view has been given an impetus by Herder and 
Schleiermacher. Herder says that JEsus thus designates himself as the normal man 
in whom the idea of humanity has been perfectly realized. Schleiermacher found it 
to designate the man to whom all human history aims. He was followed by such 
theologians as v. Hofmann and Th. Zahn. Dérner, Beck, Martensen, GeB, and 
Beyschlag fall in with him. Hegel and Bauer, on the other hand, see in it the human 
weakness and lowliness of JEsu expressed. This view, too, has found many 
adherents. According to Beyschlag, Dan. 7, 13, who appears on the clouds of 
heaven like a Son of Man and receives world dominion, is not both the Messiah but 
rather a thought otherwise foreign to the Old Testament, "the heavenly man," "the 
archetype of mankind." Son of man or child of man is in the Old Testament nothing 
but a poetic synonymon for "man." The others come to the same thing when they 
say, "The Son of Man is the other spiritual or heavenly man, the Pauline man. 
pre-existent heavenly archetype of humanity, the otherworldly ideal. Godet says: 
"Son of man" means: "the only normal representative of the anthpus of man." 
Buechner, too, in his "Real- und Verbal- Handkonkordanz," designates "Son of Man" 
as the human yat' eEoyrjv, as the only one who is quite as he ought to be, as the model 
of humanity. Nowhere, however, is there any trace in the New Testament of "Son of 
Man" being the same as the ideal representative of 
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of the type of man, or the heavenly archetype of mankind. These designations are 
rather entered from the philosophical speculations into the Daniel passage, and 
thus into the self-designation of JEsu "the Son of Man," and have about the same 
value as the "Adam Kadmon" of the Kabbalah and the "Logos" of the Alexandrian 
School, namely, Gnosis. (Cf. Gray, The Self-Consciousness of JEsu, 181.) 

These views are certainly not able to untie the knot. Can it be said that the 
ideal man is the Lord of the Sabbath (Matth. 12, 8 ff.)? As the Son of Man, Jesus is 
Lord of the Sabbath. He who ascribes to himself the right to make changes over 
the Old Testament institutions ordered by God, to abolish them, or rather to allow 
them to exist, is thereby ascribing to himself a divine right, and he has this right only 
as the authorized agent of God, the Messiah. Can the ideal man claim the power 
and the right to forgive sins on earth (Matth. 9, 6)? As the Son of Man, He has the 
authority to forgive sins on earth. But sins can only be forgiven by God, because 
sins are transgressions against God's will. So divine prerogative JEsus claims here; 
as vi6¢ tov dvOpanov he takes there. 
the forgiveness of sins, it also comes to him and is therefore not blasphemy. And if 
we look at the context of the more than eighty passages in which the expression 
"Son of Man" occurs, we must first say that in about half of them it is used in an 
eschatological context. The last days are called the "days of the Son of Man" (Luk. 
17, 22. 26; cf. v. 30). It is said of the Son of Man that He will come on the clouds of 
heaven for the last judgment with great power and in the glory of His Father with 
His angels, that He will sit on the throne of His glory at the right hand of God. Then 
shall all kindreds of the earth howl, and he shall send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather before him all nations, and he shall judge them all: to the unrighteous 
he shall give everlasting fire, and to the righteous he shall give the inheritance of 
everlasting life. As the Son of Man, JEsus is the Judge of the world at the Last 
Judgment. Baldensperger rightly remarks on this, "How does this saying to execute 
judgment fit into the framework of a human _ consciousness?" (Das 
SelbstbewuBtsein JEsu, 2nd ed., 209.) Indeed: he who claimed to be the one before 
whom all men would once have to answer was a superhuman, divine being. From 
this it is evident that the widespread opinion that Jesus is called the "Son of Man" 
as the flower of the human race, as the Original and Jdeal Man, is not justified. How 
can man, even if he stands on the highest pinnacle of moral perfection, have this 
right, or rather power? Because JEsus here 
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confesses that he, as the Son of man, is Lord even over the Sabbath, that he has 
the power to forgive sins which God alone can forgive, and that he also has the 
power to execute judgment, he must be called the Son of man, because as such he 
is God revealed in the flesh, and has superhuman majesty in human appearance. 
Related to this interpretation of the name "Son of Man" is v. Hofmann's view, 
according to which the article before these 
The term is used to designate the future man of all mankind in such a way that he 
appears as the man to whom the whole history of mankind, begun with the first- 
created man, aims. Accordingly the expression is supposed to mean essentially the 
same as the designation of the One to come in Zechariah, or the New Testament 6 
epzouevoc. JEsus is after this not any of those who are descended from Adam, but 
the one to whom it was intended when a race of men began with Adam. Hofmann 
says that the same "appears as that member of the reproducing human race at 
whom its history, begun with the first-created as ‘the man,' who was not a 'son of 
man,' was aimed." (Der Schriftbeweis, 2. Aufl., 1. Abteil., 81 f.) And in his explanation 
of the Gospel of Luke, he remarks on Luk 5, 24, where he for the last time comments 
on this name: "Jesus is to be called the one who is what every man is as a member 
of the human race, in a sense that is exclusively proper to him." But he leaves in 
question wherein this exclusiveness consists. Thomasius and Luthardt follow him. 
We see that the exegesis is in the dark about the self-designation of Jesus 
"Son of Man" in all possible directions. What is the way out of this dilemma, what is 
the right solution to the problem at hand? Let us see what is the interpretation of this 
name in the bosom of the Church. | refer here to Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
etc. Augustine, for example, says: ""Christus filius hominis est, quod etiam se ipse 
saepissime appellat, commendans nobis, quis misericorditer dignatus sit esse pro 
nobis." (De cons. 2, 9.) De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Bleek, Schulze, Keil, and others, 
find in this name the Scriptural designation for the ecclesiastical terminus: AOyoc 
Ivoapxos. Out of His divine consciousness, therefore, the HErr calls Himself. He calls 
Himself by a name, which, though in expression He equates Him with all men, yet 
in such a sense as to distinguish Him from all men. This distinction is also clearly 
expressed by the form of the name, namely, by the article 6 = the Son of Man, which 
just as certainly exalts Him who so calls Himself above all those born of woman 
(comp. Matth. 11, 11). For while every other man is a son of man, JEsus is the Son 
of Man, to whom, within the 
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to the whole human race this peculiarity belongs. (Cf. Ps. 8, 5; Dan. 7, 13: uidé¢ 
avOparxov; for none of the Old Testament passages here in question contain the 
expression "the Son of man," but only "a Son of man.") Thus Beyschlag says: "We 
mean that he who claims for himself in particular a name common to many, thereby 
declares that he is what they all are, in a special sense." (Cf. Grau, 
SelbstbewuBtsein JEsu, 185.) And WeiB says: "The use of this name is everywhere 
an emphatic, concise one, anticipating a thoroughly individual relation." 

So then the only question that remains is, what is this special thing by which 
the Son of Man is distinguished from all the rest of the children of men? When 
Dionysius the Areopagite says: 14 ovéyata dnlwtika eioi mpayudtwv vmoKEIEVvory, it is 
significant here in a very special sense. The Son of man is the man of whom the 
whole Old Testament prophesies and everywhere speaks, the one long before 
desired, expected, the promised Seed of the woman, or the Son of woman. He is 
the one whom many prophets and kings longed to see, the one Son of Man of whom 
Israel knew as only the One who was to be, and none had ever been before him, 
and none could be after him, whom Jehovah had promised to send to carry out his 
will of salvation, redemption, to bring the Atonement, and to redeem men from their 
sins and all evil, and to make them eternally blessed. Now when JEsus calls Himself 
by the name 4 vidc tot avOpezon, it is expressed, as Bengel remarks, "Unus hie nempe 
homo est, quern Adamus post lapsum ex promissione exspectavit pro tota sua progenie: 6 
debtepos, secundus, | Cor. 15, 47, quem omnis prophetia V. T. indigitavit, qui totius generis 
humani jura et primogenituram sustinet, Luc. 3, 23. 38, et cui uni, quod humani nominis 
nos non poeniteat (Ps. 49, 21), debemus. Rom. 5, 15." JEsus distinguishes by this name 
two modes of existence, his antediluvian form of existence as the Logos, and his 
temporal form of existence as the JEsus of Nazareth; he confesses himself by this 
self-designation as the Son of God come in the flesh, made man, and thus this 
name stands aside as an essential complement to the other name, 5 vidc tod Geod. 
KUubel therefore remarks in his "Handbook to the Gospel of St. Matthew" on ch. 8, 
20: "Thus JEsus, as it were, with this name, gives the people a riddle, a problem, 
which, however, he intimates as solved in itself. They are first to form an objective 
picture of the Son of Man and then compare Him with it; and the standard is to be, 
on the one hand, Dan. 7, 13, to which passage he also likes to refer, cf. Matth. 16, 
27; 24, 30, on the other hand, the impression of His person and His life. With all 
this, the concept of 5 vidg to’ avOpaézov is essentially the 
In each other, the contrast of the purely human, even lowly appearance of the 
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ning and the heavenly destiny to the kingdom ruler, yes . . . of the intrinsically divine 
heavenly being, the contrast of serving and ruling, lowliness and glory is to be found 
in the concept, although of course now more this, now more that side is emphasized." 

The ancient dogmatics and church, which many of the newer ones despise, 
and whose conception is often called a naive one, has seen here much more 
correctly and sharply than the sharpest criticism, when it expresses the Old 
Testament name "Son of Man" with its human nature assumed in the human birth on 
the part of the Son of God, and refers it to the person of Christ. The Fathers of the 
Church, the Orthodox, have found expressed in the word the human nature of the 
Saviour, as in "Son of God" the divine. Thus Starke, in his Synopsis of Matth. 16, 13, 
remarks: "This expression refers to the whole person of Christ, but especially to His 
human nature, as the name 'Son of God' refers to His divine nature. And since the 
HErr needs both of Himself, He Himself testifies that He is God and man, and 
therefore tedv& pazoc, the God-man, Joh. 5, 18 f.; 
Luk 22, 70." De Valenti in his "Christian Dogmatics" (4th book. Soteriology, 389) 
says: "This name evidently points to the state of Christ's humiliation according to His 
human nature, in comparison with the glory which follows the same. So likewise the 
Messiah is called the Son of Man, before He received honor and glory from Him who 
sat on the throne, Dan. 7:13, 14." (Cf. H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik der ev.-luth. Kirche, 
244. 262.) In favor of this view are also passages in which the word 6 vidc tov av& 
ponov occurs. So it is used Matt. 8:20; Luk. 9:58: "The foxes have pits, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head." It is 
astonishing and paradoxical that He who will once be the Judge of the Wett should 
now have no resting-place for His head. But he expresses thereby, in relation to the 
scribe who will follow him where he goes, his peculiar lowliness according to his 
human nature. In the threefold announcement of His suffering and death, Mark 9:31 
(cf. parallels), He teaches His disciples, saying to them, "The Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men: he shall be mocked, and reviled, and spit upon; and 
they shall scourge him, and kill him." Again, that designation refers to His human 
nature. Who also conversely stands 6 woc¢ tov avOpozov - as already shown - in 
passages and sayings of JEsu, which point to His coming in glory. (Cf. Matt. 19:28; 
26:64; John 5:27, etc.) Thus the self-statement of JEsu 6 vid¢ tov dvi-pazov refers to 
his wonderful, mysterious 
Person according to his divine and human nature. 

Against this exegesis, that the interpretation of the name "man- 
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Beyschlag and most of the moderns and moderns, of course, are opposed to the 
idea that the "son" refers to the two-nature doctrine of the church. Beyschlag says 
(Die Christologie d. N. T. Berlin 1866, 21): "It is as if JEsus had had cause to guard 
His hearers against a one-sided ascription of divine essence (compare, on the other 
hand, Matt. 16:13 ff.; 22:41 ff.). Such a thought could at best seem justified if this 
name belonged to the time of the Gnostic systems and had been used by a 
representative of church doctrine against the Docetics, that is, deniers of human 
nature in Christ. To carry such into JEsu's self-designation ... Is certainly very 
unhistorical." White says (letting the unique calling of JEsu be expressed in the term 
"Son of Man"), "This expression cannot have referred to the opposition of His 
humanity to His divine nature, of which His contemporaries neither knew nor 
suspected . . . only to this his unique vocation could the expression point." Gray 
(Das SelbstbewuBtsein JEsu, 178 ff.) also finally comes to the conclusion that the 
name "Son of Man" is based on the "Son of God" (p. 217), and believes that the 
occupational designation of Him who, as the perfect servant of God, is active in His 
kingdom, and indeed for all mankind, and in whom the whole prophecy is fulfilled, 
is the essential thing, saying: "We must not be misled here by the obvious thought 
that the two names 'Son of Man' and 'Son of God' coincide in their formation and 
derivation, and must therefore correspond to each other in their meaning. This 
thought is followed by the dogmatic view that through these names the human and 
divine nature of the God-Man is expressed. But there could be no doubt that he who 
called himself the Son of Man was a man. Not his human nature, but his unique 
position within the human race, and his calling upon all mankind, is indicated by that 
name." 

We are obliged to follow the oldest interpretation and interpretation of this 
name, which is related to the version of most of the Church Fathers and Orthodox, 
and therefore finally say with Rambach (Leiden Christi, 228): "That he calls himself 
the son of a man, he does not do out of mere humility, as if the name of a son of 
God did not yet belong to him in the present state of his humiliation, but that he will 
accept and lead the same, though through his exaltation. Not at all; but he will . . . 
to the mystery of his person, namely, that the lowly Son of man. . is at the same 
time the true Son of God, as Peter . . . formerly made such a confession of him, 
Matt. 16:13, 16; for when JESUS asked, "Who do men say that the Son of man is?" 
Peter answered, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And such a one 
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had also to be the mediator between God and men. He had to be a man, that he 
might suffer, and God, that he might communicate an infinite validity to his suffering; 
a man, to humble himself to the earth, and God, to lift us up to heaven; a man, that 
he might represent men, and put himself in their place, and God, that he might 
reconcile and satisfy the offended justice of God by a proportioned satisfaction; but 
God and man in one person, that he might unite God and man into one spirit." 

Leo Brenner. 


Miscellany. 


During the deliberation of the budget for culture in the Prussian House of 
Representatives, Freiherr von Durant, who has often taken up the cudgels for the 
old truth, said: "The ecclesiastical conditions have by no means become better, but 
they have deteriorated quite considerably. It will be my task to prove this assertion 
of mine by various facts. First: after the so-called presuppositionless or negative 
theology has developed its activity on the chairs, we see its doctrine carried in 
repeated cases to the pulpits, represented there and spread. Proof: the so-called 
"cases" | mentioned earlier, which | will not mention again. Even from the liberal side 
this theology is called a negative one, which to me is proof that even there it is not 
regarded as a constructive, but as a destructive one. Secondly: In recent times, too, 
| have repeatedly heard the most urgent complaints from positive clergymen, 
because they are grieved that their sons, who are also studying theology, are being 
misled and led into doubt by the teachings presented to them from the university. In 
my opinion, it cannot be condemned enough when on the part of ecclesiastical 
liberalism the view is taken that it is good and useful to drive the young theologians 
into such doubts, and | ask again and again whether these gentlemen are fully aware 
of the responsibility they bear for the fact that in this way so many are deprived of 
peace of mind and of that by which alone they find comfort and rest in death. Thirdly, 
| am of the opinion that the diminished inclination to take up the clerical profession 
is certainly connected with these things, while it would be desirable that as many 
young people as possible, especially from the best classes, should be found for this 
noble profession. Finally, | would like to point out that, as a result of the shaking of 
the fundamental truths of our Christian religion, broad masses have fallen away from 
the living God. For, gentlemen," it is 
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It is quite clear that if one stamps the one whom we are accustomed to regard as 
our Saviour and Redeemer as an ordinary man who has acquired a certain degree 
of divinity merely by his way of life and by his own merit, if one thereby denies the 
work of redemption by God Himself, because one does not believe in the miracle of 
the supernatural birth, the bodily resurrection and the ascension of Jesus, because 
one is of the opinion that such a belief in miracles is not compatible with the present 
state of natural science - | mean, then it is quite clear that faith in God himself must 
suffer damage, for a God who does no miracles or can do no miracles is no longer 
a personal God. The natural consequence of this is complete atheism, which 
unfortunately has already become so widespread among our people. But if things 
really are like this, gentlemen, we are convinced that it is the task of all positive 
elements to prevent a further spread of these things with all their might and at every 
possible opportunity. The State is zealous to protect its citizens in their rights and 
their possessions; how much more should it, who wishes to see religion preserved, 
be concerned to prevent its citizens from being deprived of something with its 
support, and of what is far more valuable than any possession, namely, the inner 
peace of soul which springs from man's right relationship to God. When, on May 7, 
1902, | felt compelled to bring up the harmful influence of so-called modern, or rather 
critical-historical, theology on the religion of the people during the budget 
deliberations in this high House, the Minister replied to me that he regarded it as his 
duty, in filling the theological professorships, to give all directions air and light to 
develop in the same way. For my part, | am only able to recognize this principle 
insofar as it concerns different directions, which differ from each other in secondary 
matters, but which agree in the recognition of the fundamental truths with which 
Christianity stands and falls. Where this boundary is crossed, we are dealing not 
only with different directions in one and the same religion, but with different religions. 
Opinions differ on the question: What do you think of Christ? But even if the Minister 
were right in his principle, it must be asserted that in the time that has passed since 
then, and especially in the last year, this principle has not only not been followed, 
but has been deviated from in favor of liberal theology in a very obvious way. .. . 
The most blatant case to be mentioned here is that the only positive professorship 
in Marburg, which was founded a few years ago specifically for the purpose of 
having at least one positive theologian in Marburg, has, in its 
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The vacancy has been filled by a liberal theologian instead of a positive one, due to 
the transfer of the incumbent to Greifswald. My complaint is not against the person 
of the minister, but against the system to which he has professed to belong. | 
suppose, too, that he may not always have been favorably advised in these matters. 
But we feel obliged to say that we cannot be satisfied with the way things have 
developed so far, and that we must demand that, when professorships are filled, the 
purely scientific moment should not be made the decisive one, but that the 
educational task at the universities should be placed in the foreground, and that 
above all care should be taken to employ professors of whom we can be convinced 
that they will have a constructive rather than a destructive effect. As an effective 
means of fulfilling this educational task of the prosessors, we see the most extensive 
possible appointment of clergymen in office to academic chairs, as was demanded 
with great determination by the last General Synod, and for which it was requested 
that the necessary funds be granted by the state. This request has been met by the 
fact that Title 12 B in Chapter 119 of the budget contains funds which can be used 
for this purpose. To my great pleasure and satisfaction, the Royal State Government 
has also declared in the Commission that these funds have already been used and 
that they will continue to be used accordingly. Gentlemen, this institution, which was 
so urgently desired by the General Synod, should have the purpose of establishing 
a closer connection between the congregations and the gentlemen who are in the 
chairs, for naturally such gentlemen, who are appointed to the chairs from practical 
service, will be much more able to judge what is useful to the congregations and 
what the congregations desire from their pastors than people who are more remote 
from practical life. If the objection should be made that there is a lack of material for 
such a filling of chairs, | am in the happy position of being able to meet this objection. 
| have obtained knowledge of quite a number of clergymen in pastoral office who 
would be inclined and, in the opinion of very authoritative persons, quite suitable to 
occupy academic chairs. Gentlemen, the purpose of having brought these matters 
up again here is to take exception to the assertion made by the liberal side that 
positive theology is preferred to liberal theology. But further, | wished to express our 
conviction that, because negative theology leads to a de-Christianization of the 
people, it is in the urgent interest of the people's welfare that it should be eliminated 
on the part of the 
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State Government is not particularly encouraged, but is rather rejected into the 
proper bounds. With this request | conclude my remarks. " F.B. 

The review of the Bulgate text seems to become serious after all. After the 
most contradictory statements were to be read in the Roman press, the decisive 
decree of Cardinal Rampolla to the Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order de 
Hemptinne is finally announced. It states, among other things: "Already the Fathers 
of the Tridentine Council, however much they recognized the Vulgate as the most 
accurate edition for the Church, did not conceal its imperfections, and expressed 
the desire that it should be subjected as soon as possible to a thorough examination, 
in order to bring it to a form which would be nearest to the original text. This task 
they entrusted to the Holy See, and the Roman Popes did not fail, so far as the 
circumstances of the time permitted, to devote their care to the improvement of the 
Vulgate, without succeeding in bringing to a conclusion the enterprise, which was 
not an easy one. Before the favorable hour comes for so important a revision of the 
Vulgate, which will make possible a purified new edition, a diligent preliminary work 
is indispensable by the most careful and complete collection of all the variants of the 
Vulgate which are found in the Codices or in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, a preliminary work to which various scholars have already devoted 
themselves with zeal and intelligence: Scholars among whom a worthy position is 
occupied especially by the famous and indefatigable Barnabite Father Vercellone. 
But since the work is very complicated, it seemed opportune to entrust it officially to 
a religious order which has the means commensurate with the difficult undertaking." 
From this decree it is evident that the Benedictine Order is at first entrusted only 
with the preliminary work, which is likely to follow in the main the extensive 
researches of Father Vercellone - from him we possess two volumes of variants on 
the Pentateuch and the history books of the Old Testament, Rome 1860-1864; he 
was prevented by death from continuing his critical studies. Only after the 
completion of this critical apparatus could a new edition of a purified text be 
considered. Since the Vulgate has been the only authentic translation of the Bible 
for the Roman Church since the Council of Trent, and since the Fathers of the 
Council imposed on the Church the obligation to produce an edition of the Vulgate 
as free of errors as possible, the fact that the last official edition of 1592 is teeming 
with gross errors is extremely inconvenient for the Roman hierarchy. But such 
enormous difficulties stand in the way of a critically cleaned edition that even the 
learned Benedictines are not likely to master them so soon. Therefore, decades may 
pass before the papal Bible Commission is in a position to go public even with the 
Old Testament. (A. G.) 
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I. America. 

There are 20 different denominations operating in Chicago. There are in the city 1717 
pastors, 919 churches, 768,780 church members entitled to communion, 1,220,962 baptized 
members, 158,939 Sunday school pupils, 15,128 Sunday school teachers, 78,913 pupils in the 
parochial schools with 3181 teachers. The Protestants have 754 churches with 1215 pastors, 
the Catholics 500 priests and 165 churches. There are also two Greek Catholic churches with 
two priests. Since the year 1877, 697 new churches have been built in Chicago. Among the 
Protestant churches of Chicago the Lutheran is the largest, and in no city in America do so 
many Lutherans reside as in Chicago. 15 synods are represented here, with 189 Lutheran 
pastors and 181 congregations. The number of communicants is 74,144, and of baptized 
members 115,724. In the Lutheran Sunday schools of Chicago are 32,622 children and 3076 
teachers. In the Lutheran parochial schools there are 10,881 children and 180 teachers. The 
value of the church property is §2,742,618. The annual expenditure is $485,770. The Lutherans 
of Chicago give annually to charity $52,025. The Lutheran population of Chicago is about 
600,000. Only about 150,000 of these are connected with the church. It is evident from this that 
the Lutheran Church has a mission field in Chicago as probably in no other city in America. 
Thus the "L. Kbl." Our synod has in Chicago 36 German congregations with 41 pastors, 56,846 
souls, 46 schools, 107 teachers, 12 female teachers, and 8351 pupils. To these may be added 
three English, one Polish, two Slovak congregations, and one deaf and dumb congregation, 
and five preaching places of the city missionary. F, B. 

The "Community Hymnal” in the Ministry. The "Lutheran Herald" writes: From time to 
time one reads that in our Synod the so-called Community Hymnal is still in use, in spite of the 
fact that the Ministry has repeatedly advised the congregations and earnestly asked them to 
abolish the book and introduce the Church Book. | know that there are congregations whose 
members are too stingy to buy a good hymnal. There are so many books in good condition in 
the congregation, and it would be a pity to throw them away, while new ones are bought every 
year. Others say that the old hymnal was my father's, and my mother sang from it, so why 
shouldn't it be good now? Then we have had quite capable pastors, and the book was good 
enough for them, why should it not be good for our present pastor? The book's best friend is 
avarice. And where there is a lack of proper ecclesiastical sense and feeling, one is content 
with the tawdriness of the wretched work of art. Thus it is said, no. 298: "Thou wilt, O Lord, my 
God, that men love themselves." No. 299: "God, that one should love oneself, cannot be 
repugnant to thee." No. 323: "To wait for the leak and to care for it, That is, O Most High, my 
duty." Further V, 3: "To keep him, to protect him, Thou giv'st with a mild father's hand The means 
that avail us for this, And for use thou giv'st understanding." No. 329: "As often as | eat and 
drink... 
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..enjoy the drink. So let it be done with reason." A hymnal that contains songs of "well-ordered 
self-love," of "rightful care for property," "of industriousness," and the like, is not fit for the 
worship of a congregation. Schreiber is of the opinion that if a pastor would earnestly endeavor 
to point out the hollow, meaningless, and false of these hymns, he could after all convince his 
congregation that the book was written in times of unbelief, but that now, praise God, better 
hymnals are to be had, and that for a Lutheran congregation only the best are good enough. 
Many a pastor has convinced his congregation that the book should be abolished by preaching 
on the subjects treated in these hymns, thus showing his congregation how insipid and insipid, 
to say no more, these hymns are after all. - Even in congregations of the Canada Synod this 
hymnal is still used here and there.. ied B: 

The New York Ministry, at its last meeting, unanimously adopted the following committee 
report: "The question which the Rochester Conference requests the Synod to answer is, 'Does 
a minister of the ministry act in accordance with the principled stand of this body when he 
officiates at funeral services together with lodge chaplains?’ There are three things involved in 
this question: 1. What is the principled stand of this body about the lodges? (2) What is the 
office of the lodge chaplains? (3) What is meant by joint ministry with them on the part of our 
ministers? - (1) Now, as to the first point, our Synod has, at various times during the last fifty 
years, spoken directly and indirectly, and in an unmistakable manner, concerning the nature 
and religious character of the Lodges. One of its official declarations is contained in the 2nd 
point of the so-called Pittsburgh resolutions of the General Council, which this ministry 
unanimously made its own in 1869. These resolutions state: 'All and any societies which do not 
acknowledge the Lord JEsum Christum as the true God and only Mediator between God and 
men; all which have worshipping usages or forms contrary to the word of God and the 
confession of his Church; all who usurp what God has entrusted to his church and its ministers; 
all who impose sworn obligations without a clear explanation and understanding of them, are 
unchristian, and we therefore with all seriousness exhort our church members and pastors that 
they have nothing to do with such associations.' (2) By the term ‘Lodge Chaplains' are 
understood the officers of the Lodge who, in the name of the Lodge and according to the rituals 
thereof, conduct the religious ceremonies of the Lodge, and officiate on its behalf at the funerals 
of those who have died as members of the Lodge. The officiating of our priests at funerals 
begins when the pastor speaks the words at the coffin: 'Our beginning be done’, and concludes 
with the blessing after the consecration, whether this be at the grave, in the church or in the 
home. Joint officiating’ with Lodge chaplains or intermediate officiating is any participation of the 
Chaplain of the Lodge during the ecclesiastical celebration. In view of this explanation, we 
cannot but answer the question asked in the negative. We put it to the Christian knowledge of 
every minister. 
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The "W. K." instructs the pastors of the above-mentioned funerals to act with all wisdom and 
fidelity in such a way that the principle laid down by this ministry is upheld by their conduct, 
without, however, giving unnecessary offence. As to the last sentence, the "W. K." remarks: "The 
wisdom and fidelity of such ministers as continue to bury Masons, Oddfellows, and other lodge 
members, because their synod takes it for granted, and their official conscience makes it easy 
for them to do so, will already find a way to circumvent the no. The instruction not to give 
unnecessary offence will make it all the easier for them." 

F. B. 

The General Synod, at its last meeting in Sunbury, Pa. entered into a very definite 
relationship with the Breklum Seminary, conducted by Father Jensen in Germany, by making 
the same its own seminary under its control and by setting apart for the same an annual fixed 
support of $2000.00. The Breklum Seminary has supplied pastors for the General Synod for 25 
years. There are 35 pastors in the German Nebraskan Synod, which is part of the General 
Synod, and 14 pastors in the Wartburg Synod, which is also part of the General Synod, who 
have come from Breklum. From the close connection of the Breklum Seminary with the General 
Synod, everyone can conclude what kind of Lutheranism the pastors trained in Breklum will 
have. At the Sunbury meeting, the transfer of the Seminary at Atchison, Kans. to Lincoln, Nebr. 
was also discussed, and is to take place as soon as the Board of Education so decides. - Also 
of interest to wider circles are the hearings and resolutions on "Marriage and Divorce." A 
resolution of the committee is to the effect that the General Synod shall recommend to all the 
individual synods connected with it, that no pastor shall bless the marriage of a divorced person 
whose divorced husband or wife is still living, except in cases where, that the innocent party has 
been divorced for adultery or malicious desertion of the other party, or, the resolution further 
reads, for such extreme cruelty as falls under the same principle (as adultery and malicious 
desertion), but in the latter case only after a considerable time has elapsed since the divorce 
was obtained. The preacher should take the necessary information from the license and other 
judicial documents. After lengthy debate, two amendments were made: first, that "after 12 
months" be set for "a considerable time," and second, that it be added that no pastor shall receive 
as a member of the congregation a person who has been divorced for any reason other than 
that stated in the resolution. The first amendment was adopted, but the other was referred to a 
special committee to report to next year's session of General Synod. Thus then was the 
resolution adopted. - There were at this meeting of the General Synod numerous delegations to 
greet, showing a remarkable diversity. Prof. Schafr, of the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. 
greeted General Synod in behalf of the Reformed Church of America. Mrs. J. P. Krechting 
extended the greetings of the Woman's Association for Inner and Outer Mission. Rev. D. Horn 
gave greetings on behalf of the General Council, and again Rev. Thompson still gave greetings 
from the Reformed Church in America. (E. L. G. B.) 
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In the Western Watchman, Father Phelam writes of the Protestants, "They have no 
message for the soul concerning judgment, heaven or hell. They have no respect for the body. 
They bury the same without ceremonies, or burn it with the same contempt, as if it were nothing 
but a block of earth. They care nothing for the sick or the dying; they have no prayers nor 
sacraments for the dying in their agony. Not a single candle burns in their death chamber, and 
not a single ray of heavenly hope penetrates into their death tomb. Even the doctrine of the 
resurrection is thrust aside by them as a folly. The liberty which Protestantism has purchased 
for the souls of men is the liberty of wild beasts, the privilege of eating, drinking, and being of 
good cheer during this short period of life on earth, and then dying without hope or remorse. 
You poor benighted Protestants!" This is reminiscent of the lies of the papists in Luther's day. 
In the preface to the Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther says, "| must say a Historia. Here in 
Wittenberg a doctor has been sent from France, who publicly says on our behalf that his king is 
certain and certain that there is no church, no authority, no marital status among us, but that 
everything goes among itself like cattle, and everyone does what he wants. Now, how will they 
look upon us in that day for the judgment seat of Christ, who have imagined such gross lies to 
the king and other countries by their Scriptures to be vain truth?" Fiat applicatio to Father 
Phelcm and his deceived readers. F. B. 

The state schools of our country were attended by 16,596,505 children in 1905. There 
were 727,371 children in private and parochial schools. Colleges and academies were attended 
by 876,000 pupils, and colleges and universities by 138,544. In the lower schools the cost of 
instruction for each child amounts to about 17 cents a day. In general, the number of teachers 
has diminished against that of women. In the towns it has increased, but in the country, with few 
exceptions, only women teachers are employed. This is due to the lower salaries paid in the 
country. The average salary of a teacher for the whole United States is $55.04 per month, that 
of a woman teacher $42.69 per month. In Pennsylvania a teacher is paid an average of $51.81, 
and a woman teacher $39.41. The highest salary is received by teachers in Massachusetts; 
they receive an average of §149.25 each month, while the women teachers receive $57.22. The 
State of Arizona pays its women teachers the highest salary, namely, an average of $73.02 
each month. - If each child costs 17 cents a day, in a school year of 200 days $34.00, that is, 
100 children $3400.00. FB, 

President Roosevelt thus spoke about the cultural value of the Bible: "Every society 
working for the spread of the Holy Scriptures, that is, every Bible society, has a right to the full 
recognition of all right-thinking citizens, for it promotes the spiritual welfare of all mankind. The 
social organization of our country, our spiritual development in general, is based on the Bible. 
Our education is based on the morality and enlightened conscience of every fellow citizen. 
Therefore, it must be clear to every sincere person that a sub- 
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or restriction of the circulation of the Bible would do immeasurable injury to our highest aims. 
We Americans owe much to the Bible, and it is high time we paid that debt." - Following on from 
this, we inform you that nearly six million Bibles were distributed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society during the past year, in nearly 400 languages. Eleven new translations were added 
during the past year. F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


The Protestant High Church Council has now taken a position on the communion 
communities suggested by Father Quistorp, in that it calls upon the superintendents in a 
decree to keep a careful eye on these efforts. It goes on to say: "If these efforts are successful, 
so that such a communion is formed in a congregation, it is imperative that the celebrations of 
Holy Communion organized by it are always made accessible to all members of the 
congregation. It is not sufficient that those members of the congregation who do not belong to 
the communion be permitted to enter as guests, but the celebration is to be arranged as a 
congregational celebration in a public congregational service, so that all members of the 
congregation who so desire may participate in it as full participants. It is likewise to be required 
that the arrangement of such a celebration at an hour other than the usual hour in the 
congregation be made only with the consent of the congregational church council." 

With reference to the Gemeinschaftsbewegung, the liberal "Ev. Gemeindeblatt fur 
Rheinland und Westfalen" writes: "Will one finally be convinced in the leading circles of the 
church that the Gemeinschaftsbewegung is the very greatest danger to the healthy development 
of the national church, and that the benevolence which the authorities show to evangelism only 
has a harmful and pernicious effect? If the Protestant Church is not to be entirely devastated 
and delivered over to the sects, then the Protestant pastors must be forbidden to take part in an 
unevangelical, anti-freedom work of modern pietistic Christians." On this the "E. K. Z." remarks: 
"Well, for the time being in Prussia the reactionary liberalism still lacks the power for such 
coercive measures. Where it has it, as in the Bavarian Palatinate, it makes ruthless use of it. 
Even in recent times simple, pious people have been fined there for taking part in edifying 
meetings. Backward legal provisions from past times are exploited by Protestant-unionist 
liberalism when it goes against the Pietists." The likewise liberal "Christi. Welt" judges differently 
than the "Gemeindeblatt." It finds in the communion movement a confederate rather than an 
enemy of liberalism. F-B. 

On the evaluation of the community movement the "Reformation" writes: "In the 
Monatsschrift fur Innere Mission there is an interesting essay by P. H. Wilhelmi to St. Jakobi- 
Hamburg: 'The modern community movement and the divinity of Christ’. The author seeks to 
prove that the alliance which is being formed here and there between ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
and the community movement for certain purposes, 
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unreliable, because unnatural. For the community movement is quite unreliable with respect to 
church dogma. Such an alliance is in the offing or already in operation in the western provinces 
of the old Prussian church. In order to put a stop to the radical attacks, the strict Lutherans have 
allied themselves with the outspoken Gemeinschastsleute. An inner untruth, however, has not 
been perpetrated; for in the discussion both parts have told each other openly and honestly what 
they would find fault with each other, but nevertheless, because of the inner community of faith, 
they have allied themselves against the common opponent. Wilhelmi now proves by the works 
of a French community man, B. Th. Vallot (¢ 1904), 'Le livre de Paction bonne’, that this 
representative of the Réveil, of the revival, had shown a pronounced indifference not only to any 
special dogmas of this or that church, but also to the fundamental doctrine of Christianity of the 
Deity of JEsu Christ. He stood essentially on the standpoint of the Socinians. From this Wilhelmi 
now draws the general conclusion that the communion movement is not fixed in this fundamental 
confession, and therefore the alliance with it is unreliable and dangerous. It seems to us to be 
completely unproven that this one example of a French clergyman permits a conclusion for the 
German community movement in general. When Wilhelmi points out that in the camp of the 
‘Christian world’, at least in part, lively sympathy has been expressed for the community 
movement, this is true. It is also true that some community leaders and circles are more friendly 
to certain modern theologians than to strict Lutheran orthodoxy. This is because the emphasis 
on the life of God and its supremacy over correct doctrine finds a more sympathetic hearing 
among not a few modern theologians than in some circles of orthodoxy, where pure doctrine 
and church order are, if not always in theory, at least in practice the supreme principle. But that 
in Germany the leaders of the communion movement are unreliable as to the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ is not sufficiently substantiated by that book of the French revivalist." On this the 
"A. E. L. K." remarks: "We would go still further and assert that in the healthier direction of the 
German communion movement, which is evidently gaining the upper hand more and more, the 
confession of the Deity of Christ is articulus fundamentalis." Community people are shifting the 
emphasis from justification to sanctification and the Christian life. But where this happens, 
logically, there is no longer any guarantee even of the most fundamental articles of Christianity. 
They are basically no longer needed, and then what is the point, ceteris paribus, of stubbornly 
holding on to them! 
F.B. 

The seven requests of Evangelist Keller to the national church are: "1. Away with the 
crust! A soft bread forms a crust from its own constituents. When we were young, we were soft. 
2. pastoral care for the pastors! Ministers are seldom; princes of the church are burdened with 
administrative stuff. Blessed is he who has a faithful companion, even of the soul! Third, do not 
be ashamed of repentance! 4. away with the leasing of souls! No ministry has leased the souls 
of the congregation. The church must not resemble an exhibition of stuffed birds on 
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a pole; they do not beat their wings, do not ask for food, only once a week the castellan comes 
to dust them. Why exclude other spiritual influence? Then Horneffer and Frenssen come without 
asking. Seek communion with the community! The pastor should not, by his preponderance, 
take the leadership into his own hands and alienate himself from the other congregation; he 
should only keep in touch. Remember your social duty! Have courage and speak the truth to 
the highest as well as to the simplest, as John the Baptist did. Recognize the right of the worker 
to improve the economic situation. But also openly emphasize the unchristian character of our 
Social Democracy. 7. 7. Beware of idols! The Mohammedans have more Christianity in the 
Koran than individual ministers possess today." 
(E. K. Z.) 

The Wirttemberg Regional Church has in Franz Spemann an opponent who is as 
ruthless as he is enthusiastic. The "A. E. L. K." writes of him: "His first literary product: 'From the 
Renaissance to Christ’ awakened many friends for him; his little book ‘Jesus in the XXth Century’ 
was also favorably received in ecclesiastical circles. 'Every line in it’, it says in the book list of 
the Evangelical Society, 'is carried by a loving heart and holy enthusiasm’. Some, of course, 
found this enthusiasm all too exuberant, missing scientific education and Christian sobriety. 
Spemann, the son of the well-known publisher, turned from aesthetics and art history to theology 
as a student and entered the Wurttemberg church service. His effectiveness in the ecclesiastical 
office, of course, aroused some misgivings, and his unbridled subjectivism did not quite want to 
conform to the ecclesiastical orders. He considered a thorough preparation for preaching to be 
an intervention in the effectiveness of the Holy Spirit. Views such as we find among the swarm 
spirits of all times were already evident. Thus, insiders were not at all surprised when the news 
suddenly spread that Soemann had not only resigned from the church service, but also from 
the national church. He has now justified this step in his writing "Landeskirche oder religidse 
Freiheit'. He repeats here all the attacks which the zealots and "sectarians have at all times 
brought forward against an orderly church system; some things also remind one of Kierkegaard. 
The author does not suffer from excessive modesty. Already in the preface he says that his 
action is ‘felt as sensational in the fatherland’, while only a small circle of his acquaintances has 
taken note of it. Like his comrades in spirit, Soemann also sketches an idealized picture of the 
apostolic congregations and now finds that our state church does not correspond to this picture 
at all. "The church is an inversion of Christianity, for its essence is power, its means are 
aesthetically influenced. It wants to Christianize the world and therefore covers the peoples, the 
family, the school with religious varnish like a stone image with gold plate. The Church is 
Catholicism.’ In church doctrine the New Testament spirit is adulterated by Greco-Roman 
influences. ‘Protestant worship is a mixture of doctrinalism and clumsy aesthetics that is 
tiresome.’ 'The stylish church buildings do not fit the spirit of primitive Christianity. 'We want 
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Airy, Bright, Acoustical Halls of Iron or Wood Construction with 2000 to 6000 Comfortable 
Seats.' The clergyman lacks freedom of movement. Already his black costume, then his gown 
and his little hat do not please Spemann. 'Our Lord did not wear black.’ 'Away with the official 
costume! He who has God's spirit does not want it.' 'The clergyman must stride to the pulpit in 
a theatrically solemn manner, must shake hands with no one in passing!’ That the church should 
have official hours of religiosity, that the clergyman should be bound to pericopes, is also 
censured. Ordination, of course, is also reprehensible, for the Church also ordains unbelievers. 
In early Christianity the Holy Spirit ordained. In this, too, Spemann resembles the swarm spirits 
of the Reformation period in that he does not love the sacraments. 'In the sacrament lies the 
root of superstition, of the organized church; therefore the task of all who want to live for religious 
liberty and promote true Christianity is to begin here.’ Primitive Christianity had not yet known 
the ecclesiastical concept of sacrament; Luther was still Catholic-bound in it. Quite in the 
manner of Kierkegaard, confirmation is treated as a ‘lie’, church wedding as a 'ridiculous 
comedy’. 'The funeral puts the crown on the great lie.' Nor does the liturgy find any mercy. 'The 
incessant. Use of the same forms has a soporific effect on the congregation, a congealing effect 
on the speaker.’ 'The teaching of the church has a narcotic effect; it treats adults as if they were 
already Christians. Youth teaching is largely hypnosis. True Christianity is found only in the 
apostles; all that follows is not development but degeneration. Only heretics and sectarians find 
grace with Spemann. Luther must be supplemented by Calvin. 'The mistake of the Reformation 
churches was to let the living river in which the Reformers stood become petrified.’ State- 
churchism is also an obstacle to a right development; it has completely robbed Christianity of 
its own essence. Connection of state and religion leads to intolerance or hypocrisy. ‘The national 
church is a mockery of Christianity; therefore it is an impossibility for a Christian who has clear 
senses to remain in a system which hourly stains the holiness of God with its hypocrisy.’ The 
education of the clergy is inhibited by too great a respect for science.' 'The Church has 
succumbed to science and abandoned the spirit of power.' The pamphlet concludes with 
effusive praises of the new 'Towards Jesus Movement’. 'We have the sympathies of thousands 
of whose existence we have as yet no idea.’ 'Every Christian who holds for the core doctrine of 
Christianity the doctrine of the new man is a mortal enemy of the state, pastor and sacramental 
church.' So nothing but spirit, spirit, and spirit again!" To the voice of faithful Lutherans the state 
churches have given no ear: for this they are now punished with gushers. F.B. 

"Tent Mission." One of the leaders of the "German Tent Mission" is Evangelist Jakob 
Vetter in Patmos near Greisweid in Westphalia. There is the headquarters with a recreation 
home, which wants to serve those who "seek salvation and healing for body and soul" in the 
spirit of community care. There is also the bookshop of the "Tent Mission" and the publishing 
house of the monthly magazine "GruB aus der Zeltmission" (Greetings from the Tent Mission), 
whose editor is J. Vetter. Father Paul, whose Methodist doctrine of sanctification Vetter 
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does not teach himself, but does not fight either. Closely connected with the tent mission is 
Chrischona, where Vetter was trained. Throughout the winter, the "tent brothers" evangelized 
back and forth; in the spring, the tent work began. The West German tent began in Dortmund, 
the East German tent in Stralsund, the Silesian tent in Gérlitz, the Dutch tent in Dordrecht, the 
Swiss tent in Basel, the South German tent in Calw. The "A. G." writes: "The 'tent mission’ 
already has a considerable extension. Its center is Patmos near Geisweid in Westphalia, where 
there is a recreation home for community care in the sense of the Blankenburg Alliance. In winter 
the evangelists are active in the cities, as it seems, without any definite plan, but at any rate with 
the intention of preparing the ground for a future tent mission. As soon as the warmer season 
appears, however, the tents, of which there are now five with the South German one, set out to 
do evangelism in one place, as a rule for a fortnight, and then move on again. The tent pitched 
in Calw holds three thousand persons. Next to it are several barracks, which are intended for 
mass quarters for those who live further away. A rest home as a winter residence is planned for 
later. The 'tent mission’ is completely independent. It has no connection with any national church 
body, but also claims not to work for any sect. It wants to be purely biblical and declares that it 
has done its duty when the gospel is brought to a city. In reality, however, it stands on the 
extreme wing of the Blankenburg Alliance, and touches not only with the Chrischona, but also 
with the apostle of the doctrine of perfection, ? Paul, and the Darbyist General von Viebahn. Its 
outward procedure has been borrowed from American patterns. For it need hardly be said that 
the 'Tent Mission' is nothing but a tame copy of the American Methodist revivals. Their 
preaching urges conversion in the sense of complete surrender to the Lord and unconditional 
turning away from the world. Even the reading of edification sheets was frowned upon as 
useless some time ago. The attendance in Calw is great. In one evening 1400 Marks are said 
to have been sacrificed by the by no means rich population. Likewise rich gifts from the pietistic 
circles of the country flow to the enterprise. It is more than probable, therefore, that the ‘tent 
mission’ will permanently naturalize itself in the Wurttemberg regional church. The whole thing 
is a severe criticism of evangelism. Here one irritant outbids another, so that in the end all taste 
for the simple sound doctrine of the gospel is lost. The ecclesiastical situation, however, 
becomes even more confused: modern theology above and the 'tent mission’ below; there one 
wedge drives the other, until finally all inner cohesion is shattered." Dean Roos of Calw counts 
among the aberrations of the "tent mission" "a coarse manner of expression that offends the 
finer feelings, a sometimes rather superficial interpretation of Scripture, and a sometimes 
unworthy treatment of biblical passages. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are degraded in value. 
The uncharitable judgments and intemperate exaggerations about the condition of the Christian 
congregations, about the state of faith of the clergy, and about the comfortable and opulent life 
of the missionaries in a widely distributed sermon of the evangelist Vetter are recognized by 
them as incorrect, but have not yet been recanted. Unevangelical, he said, was the ever- 
repeated insistence on immediate conversion. That 
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in the prayer meetings of the 'tent mission’ several at the same time and that also women pray 
publicly in the meeting, violates the express admonition of the apostle Paul. In the meetings 
two or three times a day lay the danger of spiritual oversaturation and neglect of earthly 
occupation." ' F. B. 

According to the latest annual report, the Gustav Adolf Association comprises 45 main 
associations, 2000 branch associations, 648 women's associations, and 5 student 
associations. The total income of this association amounted to 2,038,397.94, of which M. 
1,688,426.10 was used for support. In bequests and endowments the central treasury received 
52,841.55, the associations 136,802.60. In 1905 33 churches and chapels and 11 parsonages 
were put into use. The foundation stone was laid for 20 churches. 33 congregations left, 39 
entered; the number of congregations requesting support amounted to 2217. Since the 
existence of the Association in 1832 up to and including 1905, a total of 5570 congregations 
have been supported with M 45,748,257.16. (Ref.) 

At the confirmation in the cathedral of Bremen Fr. Mauritz also handed out the 
following commemorative sayings: Whose happiness is the most beautiful palm? He who does 
joyfully, rejoices in what he has done. Amen. - Of all possessions the best is a pure heart and 
a strong will. Amen. - Let us build altars to the beautiful infinite. Amen. - Religion is the best, 
which teaches us to love life and to bear the heavy in surrender. Amen. - According to eternal 
and great laws we must complete all the circles of our existence. Amen. - The only Bible word 
was for a crippled girl: Be joyful in hope, patient in sorrow. Amen. 

The "Deutsche Tageszeitung" writes of the spiritual condition of the German people: 
"Whoever looks with open eyes into the gears of the present, whoever in particular allows the 
so-called blossoms of metropolitan high culture to have an effect on him, in his heart the 
question arises: 'What will become? Where has gone the chastity that once adorned like a 
diadem the curly head of our virgin nation? Whither the firm enclosure of the sanctuary of 
marriage, which once Tacitus held up as a pattern to his degenerate people? Where is the 
fidelity that was bound until death? Whither the plain, strong, proud, upright manly sense? There 
is a streak of cowardly servility running through the very circles of our people that should stand 
most upright. Infidelity and falsehood are spreading through the streets... Broken marriages 
mark the way to ruin. On the stages, which are supposed to mean the world, not only frivolous 
lechery, but perverse rutting and animal horniness are spreading. Music, which is destined to 
reproduce the highest heights and the deepest depths of the life of the soul in a mastered tone, 
is degraded to the status of a harlot, just as the disgusting moans of rutting turn into tuneless 
sounds. We need not indicate in detail what monstrosities of art we have in view. Certain 
modern plays are not only a contamination, but also, we do not hesitate to say, an incineration 
of art. . . The type of such de-spiritualization and distortion is the so-called joke paper which 
boasts of the greatest circulation today, the 'Simplizissimus'. One has only to look at the 
Christmas number of this paper, which is supposed to stand on high ground, to see 
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how gloriously far the German people have come. Are these grimaces really supposed to 
represent a liberating satire? Is it supposed to be a witty joke when under a ghastly picture are 
the words: 'If the angels were singing the Annunciation today, they would absolutely be arrested 
for disturbing the peace’? If this is really the taste of our day and of the upper ten thousand, then 
one can sympathize with the Social Democrats that they consider this class worthy of ruin. Then 
the question must burn on the hearts, "What will become?" 

The ecclesiastical conditions in one part of Livonia are exceedingly deplorable. The 
revolutionary-minded part of the Latvians no longer wants to know anything of God's Word and 
mocks everything holy; a large part of the people terrorized by them is afraid to participate in the 
church services, and finally a shortage of pastors is now gradually becoming noticeable. At the 
time when the revolutionaries had the upper hand, various pastors had to flee from their 
congregations and then, in order not to suffer hunger with their own, took up pastor positions in 
the interior of Russia or turned to higher education, and since the University of Yuriev was closed 
in many cases for the sake of the revolutionary activity of the Russian students, there are only 
a few candidates. In the Latvian part of Livonia alone, 15 parishes are vacant: 8 in the Rigas 
district, 6 in the Wenden district, and 3 in the Walks district. 

Liberalism in Holland. The "Ref. K. Z." writes: "Dutch liberalism is in a far more favorable 
position than its German cousin. For decades it has dominated the classes, Provincial Synods 
and General Synod, no doctrinal order opposed it. No one offends the pastor who openly 
appears as a Social Democrat; unhindered, he may say everything he has on his heart against 
the faith of the church, and remain quietly in his office. Each congregation has to determine for 
itself what doctrine shall be preached to it. When in 1905 the preacher D. Bahler at Oisterwolde 
was deposed from his office by the executive committee of his Provincial Synod for glorifying 
Buddhism, he appealed to the General Synod, the majority of which destroyed the 
condemnatory finding and reinstated the condemned man in his office. The disciplinary chronicle 
of the national church has many a similar case. Nevertheless, ecclesiastical liberalism no longer 
feels itself master of the situation; it believes that it must make special efforts to assert the field; 
it fears the possibility that the provisions of the Church Order, which were never expressly 
repealed, but only pushed aside in practice, may again be taken in earnest. . . . Orthodoxy - it 
was Said at a liberal meeting - had begun to shut itself off from others and to conquer the Dutch 
people with a united force. Denominational unification, zeal for the Christian school, young men's 
and virgins' associations, the inner and outer mission with its institutions and festivals, 
evangelism, etc., were all means of promoting orthodoxy. Today, in the most important cities of 
the country, the Freisinnsherrschaft has been broken in the ecclesiastical bodies; indeed, 
motions for the reorganization of the church, in order to limit the existing doctrinal freedom, to 
introduce doctrinal discipline, and to bar the access of Freisinn theologians to the church, are 
not only submitted to the General Synod, but even receive friendly attention. 
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would find. On the other hand, liberalism could not be content with small means, such as legal 
regulation of the rights of minorities or equal representation in the electoral bodies; the only 
means was the proclamation of the autonomy of the individual congregation. Round recognition 
of their right to regulate their own affairs according to their choice, advantage, and need was the 
only church order consistent with the gospel and meeting the demands of the times. 
Independence of the congregations was the only form which did not bind or hinder anyone, 
which left free the development of intellectual life and science, the organization of minorities, 
common work; it was the form which had rightly been called the organization of freedom. The 
church leadership then had only to deal with such things as concern all congregations together. 
According to such considerations, a plan for the reorganization of the church must be devised, 
and its execution attempted." - Liberalism thus places its hope in the unchurched majority in the 
congregations. The Christians then have nothing left but to submit or to separate. Bon 
Separation, however, may not be heard of in Holland either. F. B. 

According to this year's "ZkissLoEi/ Levis" mission statistics, the total number of 
ordained missionaries is 5560, to which must be added 2630 lay missionaries and 4306 
missionary sisters. To this number the English missions furnish 2393 ordained missionaries and 
2508 sisters; the American 1777 ordained, 432 non-ordained missionaries and 1312 sisters; the 
German 903 ordained, 107 non-ordained missionaries and 124 sisters. The total income of all 
the Protestant missions was 76-3/4 million marks, besides 14% million raised on the mission 
fields. To the 762-3/4 million the English and American missions contributed about 32 million 
each, and the German 6.4 million. The number of native helpers is given as 89,335. Native 
Christians are counted at 4,066,088; this figure does not include the 714 million Negro Christians 
in North America. In 37,835 mission schools 1,196,127 pupils are taught. 

Preacher's Sons. Bishop Weldon of England writes in Nineteenth Century, "Upon the 
most extensive research which | have made, | can testify that | have found many preachers’ 
sons, both in the State and in the Church, occupying excellent positions, and no profession in 
England has reared such a number of children, who have worked their way up with similar 
diligence and perseverance, and do credit to the position they occupy, as the parsonage. A great 
number of the best preachers in England have been born in parsonages, and in the business 
world the sons of preachers stand numerically and financially at the top. England's honor, 
learning, and strength have in no small degree their ambuscade in the parsonages of the nation." 
According to this, then, pastors' children are not among the less advised, as is often asserted. 
Nor is it to be so according to God's Word, though there are special temptations for pastors’ 
children. A bishop should have obedient children. 

F.B. 
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On the Influence of Pietism on the Protestant School System. 1) 


By Pietism we do not understand a church of its own, nor a sect of its own, 
but a direction within the Protestant Church, which since the end of the 17th and the 
beginning of the 18th century, under the leadership of Philipp Jakob Spener and 
August Hermann Franck, bore witness against the ecclesiastical damage of that 
time. It was a movement which, especially in the face of what it called a dead 
orthodoxy, pressed for Christian life and practical piety in all areas of life: in the 
church, in social intercourse, in the home; also in the school, and indeed in the 
school in the broadest sense, from the smallest village school up to the teaching 
subjects of the universities. 

Pietism wanted to reform. As little as one can praise him for having proven 
himself to be a true reformer of church life, he recognized that if a reformation was 
to take place that had a future, it would have to start with the youth, with the young 
people. This, then, was what Pietism had in common with the true church 
reformation by D. M. Luther. "On this," said Spener, "all hope of the time to come 
rests; for such a world we shall get as the youth is now growing up." A Reformation 
in any sphere - it need not be the religious sphere - must, if it is to have any prospect 
of a future, always be anxious to draw the young people into the circle of its activity. 
Where this does not happen, there may be great men who are a hundred or more 
years ahead of their contemporaries in their field, but they are not Reformation men. 


1) Lecture given in the Conference of Lutheran Teachers of St. Louis and Vicinity. 
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But perhaps Pietism, if not in the field of ecclesiastical life and science in 
general, yet in that of the school, at least in the field of the elementary or parochial 
school, to which our consideration must now be confined, deserves the fame and 
honor of having had a reformatory effect? 

Let us first be clear about the meaning of the word "Reformation"! What Luther 
did by the grace of God, the Romans call an ecclesiastical revolution, and that 
because Luther taught Christianity that the pope, who allowed himself to be 
venerated and almost worshipped as the visible head of the church, was in truth the 
Antichrist, whom he who wants to be blessed must flee and avoid. We call it, and 
rightly, a reformation. - If a d e formation is a deformation of the church, as we find 
it in many sects and especially in the Roman church, a reformation, on the other 
hand, is a regression of the church to its apostolic archetype and model, which we 
know from the New Testament, especially from the Acts of the Apostles and the 
apostolic epistles. 

Consequently, one could only speak of a reformation of the school if the 
school had already been in an ideal state, at least approximately, and had then been 
led back to its ideal after a decline had occurred. If there never was such an 
approximately ideal Protestant elementary school, not even during the Reformation, 
then there can be no question of an actual reformation of the elementary school. 
One can then speak of progress and improvements that have occurred, but not of a 
reformation. Conversely, if there was such an ideal form of the elementary school 
before Pietism, then Pietism or whoever can only be called a reformer of the school 
if he led the school, which had fallen into decay, back to this ideal form, if he brought 
it further and expanded it precisely in what was ideal; but not deserving of this name 
is anyone who, for example, plants foreign saplings in this tree or who, by 
innovations contrary to its purpose, expands its curriculum more than deepens it. 

Now, of course, this much is quite certain, even if the proof of it does not 
belong in the framework of my lecture today, that the Church Reformation could not 
actually reform the elementary school system, for the simple reason that there were 
higher schools, also universities, but no actual elementary school system. For what 
lived "in the thoughts" of Charlemagne, unfortunately did not live and exist in reality. 
But the Reformation founded and formed the elementary school system; and indeed 
it formed it Christianly, that is, certainly ideally, as everyone must admit who is even 
somewhat acquainted with Luther's writings on the school system and with the 
school regulations of the sixteenth, even to some extent of the seventeenth century. 
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What was then necessary for an elementary school, both spiritual and 
secular, is correctly stated in the school plans of the Reformation age, together with 
the determination of how much time is to be spent on it and how it is to be taught. It 
is stated what kind of spirit and education he must have who can take over a 
teaching position in a Christian elementary school, whether he is to instruct boys or 
girls. Yes, we find that in a hundred and a hundred cities, towns, market towns, and 
villages, such schools have been established and maintained; and there is no lack 
of visitation records, which furnish proof that much noble fruit has been produced by 
such schools. Of one thing, of course, there was want, and that was no small thing. 
Just as Luther and his co-workers often had to complain that in many places there 
were still no adults with whom to establish Christian church discipline and other 
Christian order, so in many places, because preachers and pastors could not take 
over the schools everywhere, there was a lack of suitable people to set up and keep 
the elementary schools properly. But the formation of the school had taken place; a 
good beginning, an ideal beginning had been made. When the century of the 
Reformation ended and a new one began, one could speak of a Christian parochial 
school as something existing and in good progress; and the newly founded work 
was also given the right direction which it must take. The school regulations of the 
16th century prove this. 

But unfortunately Pietism, which began about a hundred years later, did not 
find the schools as they had been a hundred or seventy-five years before. Indeed, 
in many places where good schools had existed, they no longer existed at all. What 
was the reason for this? Primarily in the Thirty Years' War. 

The Thirty Years' War brought a stagnation into the German school system 
which in some areas almost amounted to annihilation. What did it help that the 
greatest educator of the 17th century, Amos Comenius, was teaching and writing at 
that time? His preaching lacked listeners. In the areas of Germany that had been 
particularly ravaged by war, sieges, plundering or constant troop marches, the 
population of many a town had shrunk to half, even to a tenth of its former size; 
school buildings, just like the churches, had often been burned down or half 
demolished, and were also being used as hospitals. In the countryside in the villages 
the population likewise strongly decimated, every hand necessary for the cultivation 
of the fields which had remained uncultivated for lack of crew. How could such a 
long war have been fought? 
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The school system could take a healthy further development! When the war was 
over and the peace at Minster and Osnabrick was finally concluded, a resumption 
of the school work that had fallen away was still far from being thought of 
everywhere. Just as there was a lack of preachers, and even more so, there was a 
lack of teachers, namely of skilful, reasonably useful teachers. Often, not only in the 
countryside, but also in the cities, one took what one could get, despite the opposing 
school regulations, whoever was willing to accept the miserable pay that one now 
had to offer after the war, regardless of how unsuitable he was for the profession. If 
one reads the book published around 1700: "Seven evil spirits, which today govern 
the sextons or so-called village schoolmasters, as there are the proud, lazy, coarse, 
false, evil, wet, stupid devil, which is followed behind by the poor devil," then one 
gets, even though one says to oneself that the author has applied his colors 
abundantly, a terrible picture of the condition of especially the village schools of that 
time. And it does not get much brighter when one compares it with what is noted in 
passing in the church inspection protocols of that time about the condition of the 
schools, and what Balthasar Schupp writes in his "Teutschen Lehrmeister", in his 
writing "Vom Schulwesen" and in his "Unterrichteten Student". 

It lacked very, very much that, for example, the excellent school regulations 
published by Ernst the Pious of Gotha since 1642 and similar, copied from it at the 
end of the 17th century would have been generally implemented in practice. This 
was not due to the often very well-meaning Protestant princes. The power of 
circumstances was stronger than they were, stronger even than the good will of 
some city magistrates. However, we must always return to Ernst the Pious’ 
"Methodus, oder Bericht, wie nachst géttlicher Verleihung die Knaben und Magdlein 
auf den Dorfschaften und in den Stadten im Firstentum Gotha kurz und nitzlich 
unterrichtet werden kénnen und sollen. For these school regulations, because they 
found so much applause and imitation in the Protestant Church, can serve as a 
standard of what was considered the orthodox ideal of schooling at the time when 
Pietism intervened, and which was actually achieved in many places where the 
conditions were favorable, where the wounds of war had not become so deep or had 
already scarred over again. 

| will now proceed in such a way that | will always first state what Ernst's 
"Methodus" demands for the individual subjects and then compare the demands and 
achievements of Pietism (A. H. Francke) with them. | will start from what is less 
important and conclude with what is important. 

Ernst's "Methodus" prescribes the teaching of realities in a paragraph that has 
the heading "Von den natiirlichen 
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and other useful sciences, and how to practice them," the following: "What is based 
on sight should, where it can be had at present, be shown to the children, as gold, 
silver, copper, etc., and what cannot be had at present, as whole trees, animals, 
etc., should be made known to the preceptors with opportunity to search for it 
themselves. What cannot be had at present, as whole trees, animals, etc., the 
preceptors are to make known by opportunity, which they themselves have to seek. 
Therefore, everything that is required for the demonstration and practice of the 
natural and other sciences must be gradually brought to hand and left in an inventory 
at the school. In order that the herbs, trees, and perennials may be better known, 
diligence should be exercised so that such plants, as much as possible, may be 
grown (planted, produced) in the nearest gardens or also dried, sewn or glued on 
paper, and thus shown. But what is not to be had can be passed over until it can be 
made and done later. Everything that can be shown, should be shown to the 
children, as long as the things are not already known, as farms, gardens, wells, etc. 
The boundary stones, ditches, ditches, and other things can be shown to the 
children. The boundary stones, ditches, groves and painting trees, however, must 
be made known, and the boys must be led to the nearest ones, so that they know 
how to recognize and distinguish them." 

Let us remember that this decree dates from 1642, and is it not worthy of all 
honour? Everything, as much as possible, based on observation, on personal 
observation by the children! Acquaintance also with the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, not only with the animal kingdom! Collections which are to be built up 
little by little and which will remain at the school as carefully inventoried teaching 
aids! This certainly deserves the highest recognition. 

Did Pietism promote the teaching of the realities? F. H. Kahle in his 
"Grundziigen der evangelischen Volksschulerziehung" (5th ed., Breslau 1882, p. 
69. 70) rightly says: "Finally, the children" - namely of Francke's orphanage - "should 
be taught, as it were playfully, the most important things from natural history and 
geography, butchery and calendar science. In this piece Francke expressly took up 
with Ernst the Pious, but in any case remained far behind him in his demands and 
achievements, as he then demanded the instruction in question only for the 
orphans." With them, he thought, one could accomplish more than in an ordinary 
school, because they were around him all day in the orphanage. An ordinary school, 
he said, had no time for such real lessons. No wonder; for reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and singing taken together do not require much time in A. H. Francke's 
curriculum not more, but less time than the religious instruction, which, as we shall 
hear, is exceedingly ample. In the teaching of reality, then, Pietism itself had no 
progress to record, but a decline. For what 
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50 to 60 years later, schoolmen influenced by pietism demanded more for the 
teaching of real subjects, but also demanded more than they achieved, that cannot 
be attributed to pietism and its fathers. There was no trace of geography, of world 
or national history, which would have been a healthy further development of Ernst's 
school regulations in this area. On the other hand, not for all schools, but for those 
"where one has more than one preceptor, as in cities, thus also in the villages," 
Ernst's "Methodus" still has the instruction: "There, several lessons of national and 
domestic matters shall be introduced. But where there is only one preceptor, such 
things are to be used, among other things, for reading practice and "taken from 
some regulations at the blackboard." So "Civil Government", as we say now. 

Let us move on to the teaching of arithmetic! In this, decreed Ernst's 
"Methodus" of 1642, one should begin in the middle of the three sections into which 
every school is to be divided. "In this class, arithmetic is to be approached evenly 
with boys and girls to such an extent that they are taught the numbers along with 
the multiplication table and, if it is to be taken further, addition and subtraction are 
to be proceeded with in the manner instructed by the common arithmetic booklet. 
The multiplication table is to be learned by heart from the reading booklet, since it 
is at the end, in the arithmetic lesson by much reading around, and then practiced 
in such a way that the preceptor, apart from the order, soon asks this, soon that 
number, as: How much is 4X6, 5X5, 7X8, and so on." For the upper class it is said: 
"The arithmetic is carried on through the 4 species according to the instruction of 
the arithmetic book; then the regula de tri, and finally, when it can be brought so far, 
the fractions are performed." If we were alienated by the late beginning of arithmetic 
instruction and the mechanical way of teaching the multiplication table, we are again 
pleased by the instruction: "The preceptor shall also teach the children the reason 
orally by all kinds of examples; he shall soon ask this, soon that number, as 3+8, 
4+9, how much is it?" That here, too, everything, as deficient as it may sound, was 
directed toward clarity, is evident from the following provisions: "The measure, e. g. 
the inch, the schoolmasters shall not merely recite, show from the outline and paint 
on the blackboard, but also show on the ruler, which is just one cubit long." "Where 
it is thought that one can test the horizontal and vertical lines with the lead scale, 
the schoolmasters should remember that not only written lines on paper are tested 
with the lead scale, but that the same use is most common among craftsmen when 
they want to see whether something is the same or not. At the end they are to put 
the lead scale on the table or on the floor of the schoolroom, and 
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thus indicate by sight whether such table or floor lies horizontally or not. Similarly, 
he should hold it up to the walls and windows, and let the children try it out for 
themselves. When the youth has been sufficiently trained to trace a figure on paper 
and to calculate it, the schoolmasters shall proceed to the matter themselves and 
either in a garden or otherwise in a convenient place mark out a piece, namely an 
equilateral, straight-angled and then a oblong quadrilateral and so on, and have the 
boys measure it and calculate it in the prescribed manner," etc. 

In view of the fact that in Switzerland, 160 years later, girls are still excluded 
from arithmetic lessons, and in view of the goal that is set here, and also in view of 
the method that is used at least in the later arithmetic lessons, should one not 
exclaim: All respect for Ernst's "Methodus"!? And if improvement was of course also 
appropriate here, should it not first of all have envisaged that one should not only 
begin in the middle section, but should already make the ABC pupils at home in the 
number circle from 1 to 10, using the visual aid that every child carries with him in 
the two times five fingers? 

Has pietism pointed out this deficiency? Has it made any progress in this 
field? No. In A. H. Francke's "Ordnung und Lehrart, wie selbige in den zum 
Waisenhaus gehérigen Schulen eingefihret ist, woinnen namlich zu befinden, wie 
die Kinder in und auBer der Schule in christlicher Zucht zu halten und zum Lesen, 
zierlichen Schreiben, Rechnen, wie auch zur Musik und anderen nitzlichen Dingen 
zu fihren sind" published in 1702, it is determined that "to the Arithmetica" both 
boys and girls, but only "all children who can read completely, are to be led". This 
is to be done Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday at the first hour of the 
afternoon, "after a prayer from the heart, the Lord's Prayer, the Faith and "Glory be 
to God the Father" have been said and a chapter from the Bible has been read or 
the Catechism has been examined instead. It may be imagined how much by this 
"after" the time allotted to the teaching of arithmetic may often have been curtailed 
in the preference of Pietism for religious instruction. In Francke's order and way of 
teaching, there is no mention of such practical hints as those given by Ernst's 
"Methodus". 

The Pietist Francke, on the other hand, obviously placed much more 
emphasis on the more mechanical skill of writing, on "dainty" writing, than did the 
school regulations of the orthodox Ernst. Both let the writing lessons begin with the 
middle school section. But while Ernst the Pious says: "As soon as the children can 
make good progress in reading, they should also, and without distinction, the 
maidens as well as the boys, 
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and while then for the writing lessons in the upper class only the following is 
remarked: "Writing is continued in this class in such a way that the materials for it 
are to be taken primarily from the Christian lessons, but also from the secular 
sciences", A. H. Francke remarks emphatically where it speaks of the fourth morning 
lesson from which the smaller ones get leave: "The larger ones stay and prepare 
themselves for writing, which is done with them. H. Francke emphatically remarks, 
speaking of the fourth morning lesson, from which the smaller ones are given leave: 
"The larger ones stay and prepare themselves for writing, which is practiced with 
them in the following lesson." The "prepare themselves" already sounds as if it were 
a main and state action when it comes to writing. And indeed, the cutting of feathers 
and the sharpening of styluses could well be regarded as a preparation of the 
teacher, the latter also of the children. But how much the impression of the 
importance attached to writing is intensified when Francke then begins the 
instruction for the writing lesson with the characteristic sentence: "To teach children 
to write correctly, this requires great diligence and a whole person." One would think 
that this remark would be even more appropriate for other subjects than for writing. 
But we find it everywhere, not only in Protestant, but also in Roman Catholic schools, 
especially in the girls' schools run by nuns: where children are taught to think little, 
great diligence and a great deal of time are spent on writing. The aim of teaching is 
not good, legible handwriting, but the glory of the school is sought in the children's 
writing "as if they had been cut. It may be unorthographic, but it must be "beautiful," 
"graceful," as it says on the title page of Francke's "Ordnung und Lehrart. We will 
not, therefore, be able to give too much credit here to Pietism, as long as we are not 
convinced that in more important doctrinal matters he has done his job properly. On 
the other hand, a section that Ernst's "Methodus" has, but Francke's does not, 
although strictly speaking it does not belong to the teaching of writing, but to the 
teaching of reading, strikes us as something extremely practical. According to 
Ernst's "Methodus", "the children who are able to make good progress in printed 
matter should first be given legible, but later" (of course relatively) "illegible writings" 
(letters are meant) "until they acquire a science in them". In fact, as a result of this 
decree, every good school of that time possessed a collection of more or less legibly 
written letters, either in the original or - more frequently - in copperplate print, on 
which the more able schoolchildren could practise reading what had been written. 
This was a skill not to be underestimated in those days. One could well ask oneself 
whether and to what extent it would still be worthwhile today to get the reading of 
letters going again in our schools on the part of sponsored children. However, 
nowadays and with us, on average, it is not as it should be according to Jere- 
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mias Gotthelf still stood 80 years ago with the Swiss rural population, where the 
common man, if he once "zur Relteni" through the police officer got a letter, sent his 
boy to the schoolmaster: "Chum, mer hen es Briefli, und is 6ppe niemere, wo si druf 
versteit G'schreibnigs z' lese". But even nowadays it sometimes takes heat To read 
what is written, if the handwriting is not quite good. 

According to Ernst's "Methodus", reading instruction should begin 
immediately in the lower division. The letters are taught. There is a syllabus booklet. 
When the children have laid a "satisfactory" foundation in it, the beginning of reading 
is made - syllabication is not yet so called - with the text words of the catechism 
attached to the little syllable book. In the middle section, "whether also the. In the 
middle section, "even though reading is still slow, the children, when they begin to 
practice, must be taught to read in the correct German manner" (meaning without 
dialect) "and to read according to the distinction of commas and dots, with the 
establishment and raising of the voice". In the upper department reading is to be 
brought to proficiency by diligent practice; and, as already mentioned, legible and 
less legible "writings" are then read. A special booklet in German, "in which the 
principles of the most distinguished and useful sciences are briefly recorded," is a 
teaching aid; thus a kind of real-world reading book. 

Francke also used this teaching aid in the orphanage. Francke, not to leave 
this unmentioned, had been in Gotha twice for a longer period of time and had 
become acquainted with Ernst's "Methodus" and the Gotha school system under 
the guidance of the excellent schoolman Reyher Ernst. As far as reading is 
concerned, he did not make any changes of importance to the Gotha plan. We learn 
that the smaller school children read twice a day, in the morning and in the 
afternoon, for half an hour each. Reading tables are mentioned, to which the 
children are led. It goes without saying that the reading material is mainly religious. 
Only in the upper section are non-religious materials read. So here, too, there is 
nothing that goes beyond the Gothic "Methodus". 

Let us now turn to religious education, that is, to the subject matter in which, 
if anywhere, Reformation changes, if they took place, had to make their 
appearance. 

What was the situation in Gotha? There the lower section, a two-year course, 
was assigned: the mere text words of the Catechism, without interpretation, some 
biblical sayings, the 23rd, 100th and 117th Psalm and 5 little rhyming prayers. The 
middle section has the interpretation of the Catechism, that is, the "What is this?" to 
all six 
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The first section has to learn biblical sayings, 6 psalms and 10 rhyming prayers. The 
upper class makes up for what has been left behind in the catechism, learns the 
sayings found in the reading book, learns 23 new psalms and some rhyming prayers 
(song verses); "and this is not done by reading around," as in the middle class, but 
"the aforementioned materials are gradually taught at home and then required of 
them in school. "Half an hour is also to be turned weekly to the chorales." - If the 
religious memorization material for the middle section seems to us to be somewhat 
ample, it must be noted that this material was acquired by the children in the school 
itself, not through homework, which was only given in the upper section. It was 
acquired through repeated good reading aloud by the teacher and frequent re- 
reading by the children, which is called "reading around" here. The children of the 
middle and upper sections had a little book of Psalms; for at the still rather high price 
of the Bible it was not yet to be thought of that every schoolchild capable of reading 
would have possessed a Bible of his own. If the teacher was faithful and attentive 
in reading aloud, if he did not sleep when the children "read around," but carefully 
supervised it, then the correct reading tone for the various biblical passages could 
be very well hit, the children could become accustomed to it, and the lyric tone could 
be prevented. The danger of memorizing incorrectly, therefore, really only occurred 
in the upper section, which was largely dependent on homework. 

Let us compare this with the religion curriculum of A. H. Francke! It says: "The 
first morning lesson is to be held in such a way that a morning hymn is sung, prayed, 
a chapter from the New Testament is read and a main passage from the Catechism 
is repeated. - The other, second morning lesson, because the children have different 
lessons in it, is distributed in this way: the first half hour is spent reading with the 
younger children. Meanwhile the older ones have to repeat what they have learned 
at home. When the first half hour has ended in the manner just mentioned, the 
catechism is studied with the older ones, and in the meantime the younger ones 
must be urged to listen diligently. - The third morning lesson, because the children 
have different lessons, is again divided in such a way that in the first half hour those 
biblical sayings are taught to the younger ones, which are given to them weekly and 
which are usually repeated in the daily hours of prayer. In the meantime the older 
ones are to repeat [silently] what they have learned at home, either a Psalm of David 
or the Gospel and Epistle according to the difference of the days. When half an hour 
is spent with the younger ones, the older ones are taught the Psalms of David or 
other edifying sayings on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, which they must 
learn by heart; on Thursdays, Fridays, and Sundays they are taught the Gospel and 
Epistles. 
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In the evening one takes the Gospels and Epistles." In other words: for the older 
ones, three religious lessons every morning, interrupted by two half lessons of 
religious memorization. The smallest have at least half a reading hour in between. 
They are then allowed to go; while for the two upper sections the fourth morning 
lesson is the writing lesson, for which, as we know, "a whole person" is needed. 

How about the afternoon? "In the first hour of the afternoon, after a prayer 
from the heart, the Lord's Prayer, faith and 'Glory be to God the Father’ have been 
said, and a chapter of the Bible has been read or the catechism examined instead, 
in the schools, since only older children who can read are taught, arithmetic is taught 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, and music on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. The music is practiced with the girls only in such a way that the usual 
church hymns are sung with them slowly and devoutly, since care is taken that they 
grasp both the words and the melodies of the hymns correctly and, as much as can 
be done in a short time, are also taught the proper understanding of them. "In the 
boys' schools, however, the principles of figural music are also taught." - "In the 
other, second afternoon hour" the smaller ones have reading again in the first half. 
"In the meantime, a saying is given to the older ones." After the lesser ones have 
read, "the greater ones must recite their sayings, which the preceptor must then 
explicate and apply to them in a simple-minded manner by question and answer. 
Meanwhile either the smaller ones listen or the preceptor has them read over.” - In 
the third hour of the afternoon, the older children from all the schools" (for there 
were many parallel classes, since at Francke's death there were far more than a 
thousand orphans in the institution) "go into a hall or large room to the catechist 
appointed for the purpose, who teaches them both the catechism and the New 
Testament. In the meantime, the catechism is practiced with the younger children 
in the school, and the preceptor must see to it with diligence that they learn the 
words of the catechism completely. 

That is literally Francke's curriculum. So always and everywhere religion, 
religion, religion, religion, religion, religion: six hours, interrupted only by a few other 
lessons. In the first morning and first afternoon lesson longer devotions. "In addition, 
a short prayer was said before the beginning and at the end of each lesson, and 
after the afternoon lesson a public hour of prayer was held in the church with all the 
children. In the lessons of sayings and catechism the pupils were instructed to pray 
from the heart. Even when walking in the open air, the teachers were to intone a 
revival song with their pupils. 
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and pray at times. Finally the pupils had to attend the Sunday service twice and after 
the afternoon sermon they had to take part in a prayer meeting. That was not only 
"too much of a good thing," as Kahle says; no, it was downright outgrowing how the 
children were religiously noodled here. 

Was this progress against Ernst's school methodology? We must say loudly: 
no, no! It was a decided mistake. It was zeal, but zeal without understanding; zeal 
for God, but therefore not yet godly zeal. It was a zeal that must necessarily bring 
harm to the school system and could not remain without evil fruit. A teacher who 
adhered to Francke's school plan - and enough supervision was exercised in the 
orphanage itself that it really happened - must necessarily fall behind, not only with 
the teaching of the realities, but also with that of arithmetic, and even of reading. 
The almost endless religious lessons had to become repugnant to teachers and 
children, and not infrequently produced in the latter a permanent disgust for spiritual 
food. There is no lack of historical evidence for this. We can dispense with it, by the 
way; the nature of the thing brings it with it. - The art of buying out time well and 
keeping different classes profitably occupied at the same time was evidently 
understood far less in Halle than in the schools of Gotha. 

And so we must not only decisively deny the question: Has Pietism reformed 
the Protestant school system, but must also downright deny that it has had a truly 
stimulating effect on it, if we only look at the curricula of both sides. Yes, we must 
maintain that he has damaged it by the most one-sided accumulation of religious 
lessons. K. 


(Conclusion follows.) 
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The well-known axiom: extra ecclesiam nulla salus, is in Luther's words: outside 
of Christendom, since the Gospel is not, there is no forgiveness. (Gr. Cat.) This 
brings out the truth that the Holy Spirit, as not without means, so as a rule does not 
work extra ecclesiam. And from this arises the other axiom, which, however, is only 
another version of the above: he who has not the Church for his mother, has not 
God for his Father. But as the right relation to God the Father is the main thing for 
men in this world, so also the question concerning the holy Christian Church, as the 
mother of the children of God, is of no less importance, so that besides the 
discussion of the article of justification, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, there 
is also the question of the Church as the mother of the children of God. 
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a discussion of the doctrine of the church itself can take place again and again. This 
is all the more true because even in the Lutheran Church of the present time a 
strong opposition to the correct doctrine of the Church has formed, which is involved 
in a great confusion of concepts and causes a great confusion of concepts. 

With the Reformation, our good God had not only restored the bright 
knowledge of salvation, which is the forgiveness of sins, but this sun had also 
spread a true, full and clear knowledge of the doctrine of the church, as the first 
Lutheran symbols show. But the time that followed did not remain with the newly 
bestowed truth, but a few centuries later, after overcoming crude rationalism, the 
Lutheran Church was faced with the task of further developing the articles of faith 
of the Lutheran symbols. As a result, these seemed to be called into question at a 
stroke, and they really came into question with many. And this was the case namely 
with the doctrine of the church. Yes, this was actually declared to be an "open 
question,” which even today is considered undecided in some Lutheran circles. 
Nevertheless, what Luther wrote in the Schmalkaldic Articles remains true: "Praise 
God, a child of seven years knows what the church is, namely, the holy believers 
and the little sheep who hear their shepherd's voice." (Art. XII.) 

After the heresy of further development had taken over the minds of the newer 
Lutheran theologians in the last century, this naturally produced, as in other points 
of doctrine, so also in the doctrine of the church, at first all kinds of views and 
opinions. We have here a sad ecclesiastical illustration of the rhyme, "Der wahlet 
dies, der ander das, sie trennen uns ohne' alle Matz und gleifen schén von auBen." 
Yes, our dear Lutheran Church was also sadly torn asunder, because among its 
modern theologians one had this, the other that idea of what the Church actually 
was, and around the main fighters there also gathered heaps of Lutheran people. 
But since the "confessional" theologians agreed on the main points of their view of 
the church, in time a certain form of the doctrine of the church came into being 
among them, which found a main exponent especially in the Breslau Synod, the 
"Lutheran Church in Prussia". Those theologians of further education noticed that 
the Lutheran symbols had not gone beyond the Apostolicum in the definition of the 
term "church", according to which the church is the congregation of the saints. As 
Lutherans they could not simply reject this doctrine, but some things could be added 
according to their opinion. Therefore we hear Vilmar, the main leader of the Hessian 
Renitents, decree: "All who have now taken the doctrine of the church to heart must 
therefore abandon the concept of a community, which has always been something 
subjective and only the result of the church given by Christ. 
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The concept of an institution, as the objective that first produces the community, 
progresses from the concept of a community to the concept of a plant. This view 
was also held by D. Frank in Erlangen. He defined the church as "the community of 
the faithful, which has steadily become and is becoming through the influence of the 
means of grace, by virtue of inner, spiritual-moral necessity, and which steadily uses 
the means of grace for the purpose of its intensive and extensive self-perfection." 
He adds, "According to this, all the institution of the Church is founded in the nature 
of the community which constitutes it." (Quoted in L. u. W. 1896, 207.) It is admitted, 
then, that the church is the community of the faithful, but it is immediately added 
that this does not fully explain what the church actually is, and therefore includes 
the institutional, the constant use of the means of grace, in the concept of the 
church. Thus the church is described first of all as an institution of salvation, and 
with the Synod of Breslau it is decreed: "Accordingly, if it has been taught or is still 
being taught: a. that the external, institutional side of the church is excluded from 
the essence and concept of the church proper," etc., we reject it. Here the 
ecclesiastical organism of offices is evidently made an essential part of the holy 
Christian Church. The offices and outward institutions of the visible church, though 
they are a complex of things, are reckoned there with the essence of the church of 
Christ, which after all consists only of the persons of the faithful. And one is not 
afraid to speak of a visible side (!) of the church, even of a visible-invisible church. 

But since it is now also held that the church is a community, a communio 
fidelium, the theologians of further development see themselves urged to 
distinguish between church and community, indeed between the entire community 
and the church. Consistorialrat D. L. KrauBhold in Bayreuth, Upper Franconia, 
therefore let himself be heard thus: "Only in contrast to the office does the 
community become a congregation, and in the unity of both a church." And even D. 
Th. Kliefoth, who was in many respects apt, could write, "It is an error and a 
practically confusing error to take the total congregation for the church; and it is 
indifferent in this error whether one thinks thereby of all the called and faithful, or 
only of all the truly faithful, one . . . does not in either case get beyond the concept 
of the congregation to that of the church. The pieces, the great limbs, of which the 
church is composed, are not the individual and the local congregations and the 
church as a whole, but they are the Head Christ and the means of grace and the 
office of the means of grace and the congregation and its diakonia; and the church 
is not the whole composed of individual congregations and associations of 
congregations, which is rather the church as a whole, but the church is the whole 
composed of the Head Christ and the means of grace with their office, and the 
congregation with its 
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Diakonia (the individual, the congregations, the entire church)". Yea, if all the factors 
by whose influence the congregation of believers has become, and is becoming, are 
reckoned to be the essence of the church, then Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Word, yea, 
even God, must also be regarded as essentials of the church; for the church is a 
creation of God, a work of Christ, a foundation of the Holy Spirit, or in D. Kahnis' 
words, then, in the church, thought of as a person, "Christ: the head, the Holy Spirit: 
the soul, the Word: the nerve of the church." Finally, the church is no longer merely 
a dwelling-place of God in the Spirit, to which the faithful are built as the living stones 
of it, but the Triune God is Himself a, and indeed the most distinguished, constituent 
of the holy temple of the church. 

Finally, the wrong definition of the church, according to which the means of 
grace and the handling of them are counted as the essence of the church, suggests 
the following conclusion, which those neo-Lutheran theologians (with the exception 
of Frank) have actually drawn, that all who are in some contact with the church's 
institution of salvation, or have somehow come into contact with it, even if only 
externally, that is, all the baptized, the entire coetus vocatorum, are to be included in 
the church, which is the body of Christ. Superintendent Minchmeyer therefore taught 
that the church "consists of all the baptized," and D. Delitzsch: "Whoever is baptized 
and participates in the Lord's Supper is a member of the body of Christ," yes, "even 
dead members are still members of the body of Christ. Such a thing is then believed 
and expressly taught, that even apostates, who were once baptized and called, are, 
notwithstanding their apostasy, still in a relation to the true church, and that even the 
hypocrites, "all who have taken hold of Christ in dead faith," though dead, are 
nevertheless really members of the body of Christ. The Lutherans thus teaching have 
been given the epithet "Romanizing." And certainly not unjustly. It is true that they do 
not hold the blatant Roman doctrine; for, according to the popes, the church is the 
human kingdom united under the pope with still partially Christian ideas. And this is 
a firm, external institution, governed by bishops, endowed with miraculous powers 
from the supersensible world, and all kinds of doctrinal traditions and judicial powers 
over its members. For this, of course, those "Lutherans" do not advocate; but 
Romanizing they are, nevertheless; for the Church is by all means to be an external 
institution of salvation. The German theologians, like the papists, have a strong 
practical interest in this theory of the church. On the one hand, as the Breslauers 
have done, they want to make of the church a kind of ecclesiastical state, in which 
the laity must obey the church superiors in all ecclesiastical matters, provided they 
are not contrary to God's word, for the sake of conscience, or, on the other hand, 
they want to make the church a state of the church. 
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The Lutheran churches of today are justified in this way. In general, by emphasizing 
that "institutional side" of the church, one advocates the practical interest of 
providing all who come into contact with the church institution with a kind of 
domiciliary right in the church. The German Landeskirchen embrace the inhabitants 
of the country en bloc. Good and bad, even the openly unchristian. If the external 
church organism now forms the body of Christ, the wicked and manifest unchristians 
also have a kind of right in the church. The church is then nothing else than the 
state, taken only in a moral-religious relation. 1) While, namely, to these teachers 
the secular state is not only the totality of all men living in the delimited territory, but 
also the institution made for the control of the same, consisting of the orders and 
activities serving it, so also her neo-Lutheran concept of church no longer embraces 
merely the totality of the faithful, but' all the people dwelling in the outer church 
territory and the institution made for the production and preservation of faith, 
consisting of the ordinances of grace and ministerial activities serving this purpose. 
In short, the national church, as it has become historically, that is, a church organism 
standing under the external, partly juridical church regiment and the administration 
of offices, is to modern Lutherans the epitome of what the church is. Under the spell 
of this church they live, and they cannot soar so high even in theology that the 
church is "the free one," since with them it is "servile with her children." 

But no, not all the baptized, not all the communion-goers, even not all the 
bearers of the preaching office, and still less the apostates, are members of the 
body of Christ. Only who and as long as one stands in the rightest, united faith, he 
belongs to Christ, éo7i tov Xpiotov. AS soon as one departs from the faith, he also 
departs from the kingdom of Christ or the church. Of this we have clear evidence in 
Scripture. For instance, Christ Joh. 15 compares Himself and the Church to a vine 
and its branches. God is the vinedresser. And there Christ expressly says, "Every 
branch of mine that bringeth not forth fruit, he (God) will take away,” aipei. That this 
future tense points not to the last day, but to the immediate future, or out of the 
immediate action of God, is shown by the repetition of Christ's words soon after, "He 
that abideth not in me shall be cast away," eBANOn ecw, was broken off, "as a branch, 
and ver-. 
dorrete, sénpavén, and they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
must burn", Joh. 15, 6. Between the breaking off and throwing into the fire there is 
a longer or shorter time gap. The apostates, after their fall, first live their time in this 
world. But from the kingdom of Christ, the Christian church, they are immediately 
removed upon their apostasy. 


1) The sovereign is at the same time summus episcopus. 
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ausgeschieden. Luthardt, in Strack-Zéckler's commentary, translates the éfin& n 
e€w as, "will be thrown out immediately," and in the 

Footnotes says: "immediate consequence (Winer, § 40, 5b)." Winer himself makes 
this remark on John 15:6: "In such a case (should that have happened) (was) he 
cast away, not: is cast away (not remaining has this for its immediate consequence: 
whoever has separated himself from Christ is like a branch broken off and cast 
away)." Sick members there are in the body of Christ, but not dead members that 
have died. Christ is life, is only life. Unbelief is spiritual death. Life and death do not 
suffer one another side by side, even in the natural, how much less in the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ. Whatever is cut off from Christ through unbelief is cut off from 
Christ through unbelief. 

But against the scriptural definition: the church is all believers, those 
theologians zealously declare it to be "atomistic. According to them, the church is so 
and so many individuals, while the mere German word "Kirche" is a collective name, 
that is, it means a comprehensive organism. Linguists, however, know nothing else 
to derive the word "church" from than from the Greek word kupiakd, the plural of 
Kuplakov. By this, as early as the 3rd century, were designated for the time being 
the places of worship, the church buildings. But already Clement Alexandrinus, in 
the 7th book of his "Stromata," makes the remark, "Not the place, but the assembly 
of the elect do | call church" (non locum,’ sed electorum congregationem appello 
ecclesiam). In time, however, the word kupiakd was transferred also to the 
ecclesiastical communities, and at last in the papacy even merely to the 
ecclesiastical organism of offices (curia), so that then only the so-called "spiritual 
state" was regarded as embracing the concept of the church. While the latter is, of 
course, dispensed with, on the neo-Lutheran side, however, it is thought that even 
a building is not merely a heap of stones, beams, etc., but an assemblage of those 
materials, something whole. Thus the church, too, is not merely an incoherent heap 
of believers, but something whole, precisely the organism of grace and ministry for 
the purpose of the faith of the people under it. Therefore, for the sake of the literal 
meaning of the word, the church must be understood as an institution of salvation. 
Consequently, the church is also distinguished from the entire congregation. Thus 
those Lutheran scholars tinker. And, they continue, Luther already called the church 
a "hospital," which is indeed true. But Luther does not compare the church to a 
hospital in the modern sense. To him, to enter the church does not mean to first 
bring people under the church organism so that they gradually become believers, 
finally attain to faith in forgiveness, and thus are saved from death when they die, 
but according to Luther, those who enter the church are saved. 
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They have just received forgiveness and now remain in forgiveness, they have just 
been redeemed from death through faith and now only need further sanctification 
and renewal in the church as in a hospital, so that they increase and strengthen 
more and more in the being they have begun, until, when they die in the flesh, they 
awaken in perfection in the image of God. So only believers who have come to life 
out of the death of sin form the church; unbelievers, hypocrites, and apostates have 
no relation whatever to it. And the members of the church are scattered throughout 
the world; nevertheless, the word "church," even in the genuine Lutheran sense, 
points to a firmly united whole, to a gathering, a summary, to all Christianity on earth, 
the total congregation of those whom the same faith, which animates them all, also 
unites and binds together. The Church is not a mere reference to sporades, but it is 
the gathering together of the sporadic believers in the world. There is no distinction 
to be made between the church and the so-called total church, but the two terms 
coincide, are identical. And the theory of formation of the new "confessional" 
theologians has fiascoed, as in other doctrines, so also in the article of the church. 

Besides the "confessionalists" there are also in the Lutheran churches of 
Germany the so-called liberals, who first formed a small party, but conquered more 
and more ground and at present already feel very strong. One of their chief teachers 
has been Professor Ritschl of Géttingen. His theology, as was shown in the 1894 
and 1895 issues of this journal, is neo-rationalism, using as much as possible the 
traditional theological terminology. Although Ritschl does not have a locus de ecclesia 
of his own in his doctrinal system, he nevertheless comes to speak on the points 
which one is otherwise accustomed to treat in this locus. He also renders the Greek 
ecclesia as "church, congregation". Yes, one finds with him definitions like these (the 
quotations are from his "Unterricht in der christlichen Religion". Bonn 1890): "The 
Christian church, which according to its nature and its proper purpose ... as the 
community of believers in the identical worship of God, is as such," etc. (p. 79.) "The 
view of the community of religious faith and prayer wherein the general Christian 
Church consists," 2c. "The church as the communion of believers in the Holy Spirit." 
(P. 78.) "The kingdom of God as the totality of the subjects united by righteous 
action" of the kingly rule of God. (P. 5.) Ritschl, then, cannot exactly throw overboard 
the definition: "the church as the fellowship of believers," but he too must make a 
distinction here. He writes that the congregation first "presents itself as the church in 
meaningful worship." (p. 7.) So church = religious community. But this does not 
exhaust him yet 
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He continues: "But this religious community must at the same time unite itself to the 
kingdom of God through the mutual exercise of love. But even the moral and 
religious achievements are not yet "what makes the community a church. (S. 7.) 

The church or the religious community has at the same time to unite itself to 
the kingdom of God, so Ritschl decrees. Between church and kingdom of God, 
therefore, there is also a difference, and these "titles", he writes expressly, are not 
to be "exchanged". Here our professor corrects the genuinely Lutheran theology; for 
according to it, and according to Scripture in general, the kingdom of God and the 
church are identical terms, and even the liberals cannot change this. Accordingly, 
what Ritschl wants to be understood by "kingdom of God" is what right theology 
ought to understand by church. What, then, according to the Géttingen professor, is 
to be understood by church? "The Doctrine of the Kingdom of God" he begins thus: 
"The Kingdom of God is the highest good guaranteed by God to the church 
established by His revelation in Christ." But even the same is not to be conceived 
as a real good, but he continues, "It alone is meant as the highest good only in that 
it is at the same time regarded as the moral ideal, to the realization of which the 
members of the church unite themselves among themselves by a certain mutual 
mode of action (= by the mutual exercise of love)." (P. 3.) Accordingly, "the kingdom 
of God constitutes the spiritual and moral task of mankind gathered together in the 
Christian community." (P. 6.) For "that sense of the term (kingdom of God as good) 
is made clear by the task at once expressed in it." (p. 3.) But now we have in the 
Holy Scriptures the parable speeches of the kingdom of God, which the right 
interpretation interprets all to believers, that is, not abstractly, but subjectively; e. g., 
the parable of the fourfold field describes "fourfold disciples" of the word of God; 
Ritschl, on the other hand, remarks: "The parable speeches (Mark. 4), which 
represent the mysteries of the kingdom of God by moving in the imagery of the 
growth of the grain and the like, always indicate under the fruit a product of men, 
which arises from their self-activity, which is called forth by the divine seed, that is, 
the impulse of the divine word of revelation. . . . Fruit is the image of the good work 
or righteous action." (P. 3.) And now follows this definition, "In the exercise of 
righteousness, the peace thereby effected among all the members, and the joy or 
blessedness springing from the Holy Spirit, consists the kingdom of God." (p. 4.) 
Thus, then, Rom. 14:16-18 is to be understood: "The kingdom of God is not eating 
and drinking, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." Not as the 
good of God (vucv 76 dyayov; Luther: "your treasure," v. 16) are these three pieces 
to be grasped, but as the product of men, the 
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emerges from their self-activity. And the religious community appears thereby as 
the "subject of the kingdom of God" (p. 72) in order to realize or produce it. Thus, 
according to Ritschl, what we would call a complete definition of the term 'church' 
briefly results in this: The kingdom of God is a 'moral human association’ or a 'moral 
community’ which is, however, something 'supernatural’ and 'supramundane’. This 
the liberals themselves call "the ideal conception of the church," and already their 
master admits that "the real existence of the kingdom of God does not coincide with 
the existence of the church"; for "from the different nature of the activities of the 
mutual exercise of love, and the difference of the conditions under which they come 
about, it follows that they will never be carried out to the same extent" (that is, that 
the kingdom of God will never be fully realized) "as long as the church exists in 
history." (p. 7.) And since, in general, "the leading motive of love is in no case ever 
fully accessible to the observation of others," then, inasmuch also, "the existence of 
the kingdom of God within the Christian congregation is always to be invisible and 
the object of Christian faith." (S. 7.) 

Let us notice, then, that Ritschl's theology, in defining the church, uses the 
traditional terms: community, kingdom of God, invisible, object of faith, and under 
these terms brings forth something quite new, something different from what right 
theology wants to be taught about the church. According to the latter, the church is 
therefore invisible and an object of faith, because it is the community of believers, 
that is, the gathering of all true believers from all peoples and countries of the earth, 
since no man can see into the heart of another whether he believes, and we are 
nevertheless certain from Scripture that the Holy Spirit always gathers and sustains 
a community of believers. According to Ritschl, however, the assembled religious 
community is a subject that builds a supernatural and supramundane kingdom of 
God from motives that can never be fully observed by others. From the word of God, 
man recognizes himself as a spiritual personality and is driven by the divine word of 
revelation to produce, as such a personality, in pure self-activity, the fruit of 
righteous action in the mutual exercise of love. Thus the ideal or the spiritual and 
moral task of the justly acting man extends to others, embraces others, the family, 
the people, indeed the whole world, and does so mutually. This was the one, holy, 
catholic, apostolic Church, "a moral community of charity." (p. 5.) In this church one 
becomes more and more like the holy angels, even like God, until one finally 
reaches them, where the real existence of the kingdom of God will then coincide 
with the existence of the congregation, in that it will there become one community. 
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community of perfect love. In Brockhaus' Konversationslexikon, a student of 
Ritschl's has placed the apostle Paul as the coiner of this ideal concept of church, 
for there it says under "church": "Only the author of the Epistle to the Colossians 
uses the word to designate an organism encompassing the supernatural and 
terrestrial spiritual world, which has its head in Christ. Of our Saviour, however, the 
same scholar writes: "Jesus Himself did not intend to found a church, but only to 
proclaim the coming of the ‘divine kingdom,' by which He understood the Messiah's 
kingdom spiritualized into a comprehensive moral-religious community of men, and 
the conditions of entrance into the same." In these last two quotations we have the 
actual terms of the liberals' concept of the church: the church is a spiritualized 
kingdom, a spiritual world, apparently something quite grand; in truth, however, it is 
nothing but an idol, a vain nothing of human arrogance and conceit. 

How exalted, on the other hand, is the real kingdom of God! And our Lord 
Christ is the founder of it. Ritschl, too, says of him: "Christ's professional task was 
the founding of the universal moral community of men as the goal in the world." This 
agrees with his disciple's words, "Jesus did not intend to found a church. In truth, 
however, Christ founded the Christian Church by choosing from the world, and 
precisely from the Jewish, works-righteous world, the Twelve, that is, calling and 
converting them by "giving them the words of his Father" and thus bringing them to 
faith. And "being with them, he also received them in the name of his heavenly 
Father," kept them together as his band of disciples, as the kingdom of God, as the 
church. He then pronounces it also in his high priestly prayer, that he had 
accomplished his church-founding purpose in the apostles; for in it he reports to his 
Father, "I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. ... | have manifested 
thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me. They were yours, and you gave them 
to me, and they have kept your word ... they have accepted it... . . and believe." And 
further he testifies, "They are not of the world, even as | also am not of the world," 
and he entreats for them distant preservation and keeping in the faith. And he 
expressly adds, "But | pray not for them alone, but also for them which shall believe 
on me through their word, that they may all be one," one by virtue of the same faith, 
and so be the community of believers, the church. If we now compare with this 
Christ's good confession before Pilate, which was, "My kingdom is not of this world," 
we see clearly that Christ had established a kingdom even before His passion, and 
that it was not a spiritualized Messiah's kingdom, not a moral-religious ideal as the 
goal of the world, but a real kingdom, a kingdom distinct from the world, and 
especially from the world. 
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Pharisaically respectable world converted and made believers. In this way Christ 
had begun to build such a glorious and exalted city, that only fifty-two days after the 
apparent ignominious downfall of its founder, at the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, it 
attracted the eyes of all those who dwelt at Jerusalem, and also of those who had 
flocked thither from all parts of the world, and not only attracted their eyes, but also 
appeared so honorable to them, that three thousand of them that day desired to 
become free fellow-citizens of this enlightened city. And all who had believed held 
themselves together, and helped one another, and "praised God with gladness and 
singleness of heart, and had favour with all the people. And the Lord (Christ) added 
to the congregation daily them that were saved", Acts 2, 42-47. 2, 42-47. A real 
congregation of believing people, blessed in faith, that is the Messiah's kingdom, 
which Christ began in and with the apostles and also increased and spread through 
them and is still increasing and spreading. The Ritschlian "kingdom of God," 
however, is on the one hand only a "spirit of the world," namely, a phantom of its 
own natural-worldly spirit, a world which has no existence or essence either in the 
supernatural or earthly world, but which, on the other hand, nevertheless bears in 
itself the essence and nature of the world which is rushing against the Church, and 
from which Christ, in His high priestly prayer, has already implored the Father to 
preserve His kingdom. Since in this prayer the Lord prayed for all his faithful to the 
end of the world, may God graciously grant that this prayer of our Saviour may also 
be heard in our case with regard to the "kingdom of God" of the liberals. Yes, protect 
us from this, dear heavenly Father! 

We therefore resolutely oppose the opposition to the right doctrine of the 
church that has arisen even in the Lutheran church: against the "ideal concept of 
the church" we hold fast to the real-social concept of the church, and against the 
external institutional idea we emphasize the spiritual-social idea of the church. 
Accordingly, the Church is and always remains for us a societas, a real unity of 
persons, namely a societas fidei et Spiritus Sancti, the human community of Spirit- 
filled believers who are in the world but not of the world. This definition of the Church 
of Christ, which we have given, may seem to some to be a very sober one; but the 
Scriptures, to the more detailed exposition of which we shall now proceed, will give 
us just this sober view of the Church, not only as its doctrine, but also as agreeing 
with the history of the world from the beginning and at all times. The latter we seek 
first to discern. 

In contrast to the creation of all things, which was completed with the 
Hexaemeron, we have before us in and with the Church a new creation of God; for 
the true believers are "new creatures, created in Christ JEsu", 2 Cor. 5, 17; Eph. 2, 
10. It is true that Christ was also 
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God was already in the beginning and through Him all things were made, Joh. 1, 3; 
and God's original intention for the created world and mankind was not for the church, 
not for a kingdom that was completely different from the kingdoms of this world. 
Rather, as it was God's will that of one blood all the human race should dwell on the 
face of the whole earth, so God also intended, not merely as now, to walk in men, 
but to walk among them, and to have intercourse with them (Paradise state); 
moreover, God had still made provision for the eternal life of men. But when the devil 
had thwarted this plan of God, and by deceit had made the human race his palace, 
God did not leave this conquest to the devil in peace, but revealed the 
Protevangelium, the promise of Christ, the Redeemer bringing salvation from death 
and the devil by dying. Through such preaching God worked faith in the apostate 
people in the future Saviour and thus, through Christ, according to the effect of the 
power of His might in the Protevangelium, established a ‘spiritual’ new creation or 
the Church in the world. Thus the first world was divided lengthwise, as it were, into 
Cainites and Sethites, or, according to later designation, into the children of God and 
those of men. Beside the Cainites there was a little group of those who hoped in "the 
man the Lord" and let themselves be punished by the Spirit of God. But just by calling 
them the children of God, their union with the children of men is declared to be a 
community of faith; for by faith alone are men the children of God after the fall (Gal. 
3:26). Even the wrong interpretations, according to which "children of God", Gen. 6, 
2, are to be understood as angelic beings or demigods or the like, point to this in their 
own way. However, apostasy was and remained the signature of the first world 
period, so that God even regretted having created mankind at all. He therefore 
destroyed the world with the Flood, and only Noah himself was saved. But the human 
race was not saved; for in spite of the flood, apostasy was again the signature of the 
course of time, so much so that all men threatened to become idolaters, and there 
were almost no more spirit-filled believers, although men had again increased 
greatly. Then God let the idolaters go their own way, chose from them only Abraham 
and his seed of promise, blessed them with faith and the Holy Spirit, and thus again 
divided the world lengthwise, this time according to the Scriptures, into the people of 
God and the nations of the Gentiles. 

When Abraham's descendants from Isaac had grown within 400 years to a 
nation of about 600,000 men capable of bearing arms, God made his covenant with 
them: "You shall be to me a priestly kingdom and a holy nation", Ex. 19, 6, and this 
was to be the whole nation. Vis-a-vis 
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Israel was a theocracy, probably also a kingdom, but at first without a visible king - 
God Himself wanted to be king -, only a divinely ordained high priest presided over 
the people. So it was indeed a priestly kingdom. And by the Levitical ordinances of 
the law it was attempted to present this people also outwardly as a holy one. It was 
Israel, that is, God's people. To him belonged the filiation; it was collectively called, 
God's firstborn Son. Among them was also the doxa, the glory of the Lord, which 
had already settled in the pillar of cloud and fire, and then in the holy of holies of the 
tabernacle and temple. This doxa was nothing but the presence of God in grace. 
Israel had God with and among them. In this people also was the latreia, the right 
worship of God; and, above all, to them belonged the promises which went to Christ. 
Thus Abraham's seed was distinguished from the Gentiles in sacris et spiritualibus. 
Moreover, this people had "above the promise of spiritual goods in Christ, many 
promises also of bodily goods, of the kingdom," etc. Et propter has (sc. promissiones 
rerum corporalium) dicebantur populus Dei etiam mali in his (i. e., in populo legis), 
quia hoc carnale semen Deus separaverat ab aliis gentibus per certas ordinationes 
externas et promissiones. (Apology, 154.) in general, in the theocracy of Israel, the 
spiritual-social conception of the church seemed to have become an altogether 
external and bodily one, so that all those who were Jews by nature, and born of the 
bodily seed of Abraham, constituted the church. But this was indeed only 
appearance. As the bodily promises and goods were but shadow-works of the 
eternal goods, so the whole theocracy of Israel was but an outward shadowing of 
the true concept of the church. And "the ungodly and wicked were not the true people 
of God, neither did they please God." (Apology.) In Israel, too, only those alone were 
in truth God's people who received from the promises the spiritual goods in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit by faith. True Israel, up to John the Baptist's and Christ's times, 
was also only a societas fidei et Spiritus Sancti. Thus the prophets preached to the 
Jews of the true Israel as "the rest" or "the remnant" from among them, whom alone 
God called "his people"; thus also John the Baptist and Christ himself preached. For 
"thus is to be understood the word of John, when he saith Match. 3: 'He will sweep 
his threshing-floor, and gather the wheat into his barn, but the chaff he will burn.' 
There he speaks of all the Jewish people, and says that the right church should be 
set apart from the people. . . . For he clearly indicates how the right, believing, 
spiritual people are to be separated from Israel in the flesh." (Apology, 155.) "Et 
Christus inquit ad Pharisaeos, quibus certe erat externa societas cum ecclesia, id est, 
cum sanctis in populo legis, praeerant enim, sacrificabant et docebant: Vos ex patre 
diabolo estis, Joh. 8, 44." (Ibid.) It was thus also under the 
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Jewish people only "the children of promise counted for seed," that is, only the truly 
believing natural descendants of Abraham governed by the Holy Spirit, and only 
they - "for the ungodly are not governed by the Spirit of Christ" (Apology) - 
constituted the Church during the whole period of the Law, so that the sacred history 
of the so-called "people of the Law" also confirms our spiritual-social concept of the 
Church as the only correct one. 

While God established his covenant with Israel and, as the Old Testament 
shows, often renewed it, and thus saved and preserved the church among this 
people through many centuries, he let the Gentiles, as | said, go their own ways. But 
these were also stirring and active, of course in their own way. They stiffened in their 
apostasy from God and His Church, and now directed their thoughts and aspirations 
chiefly to the world and what is in the world. Above all, they waged many wars with 
each other until one of their kings succeeded in rising to be ruler over all. Assur- 
Babel appears in Scripture as the first world monarchy, that is, the Assyrian- 
Babylonian Empire was the first to bring the then known world under its rule. The 
God-state of Israel was also swallowed up by the first world empire. To the first world 
monarch, God also revealed the further history of the world through the well-known 
dream-face, which no one but Daniel knew how to reveal again to the forgetful king 
through the Spirit of God and also to interpret. After this, the golden world empire of 
Assyria-Babel, in which the world was still in the best moral condition, was to be 
followed by the silver world empire of the Medes-Persians, in which the moral 
content of the world empire was already diminished. And this became still worse in 
the brazen third world monarchy, the Greco-Macedonian. And Israel, too, came 
again and again under the temporal control of the new world rulers. This finally 
became the Romans, whose world dominion Daniel described as an iron-clay one. 
In this kingdom the civil customs became so bad that the whole world seemed to be 
heading for a new catastrophe, as in Noah's time. And it came, only in a different 
form than one could have imagined from rare times. This catastrophe was indicated 
in Nebuchadnezzar's dream by a stone, which was torn down without hands and 
struck the image of the world monarchies at his feet and crushed not only this 
support, the two-, yes, finally ten-part last world monarchy, but in general the whole 
world empire organism, but itself became a great mountain so that it filled the whole 
world. And Daniel's interpretation of this is this: "In the days of such kingdoms God 
shall set up a kingdom from heaven, which shall never be destroyed: and his 
kingdom shall come upon no other people. It will crush and destroy all these 
kingdoms, but it will remain forever," Dan. 2:44. This kingdom is the Christian 
church, and at the same time the body of the shadow of the kingdom of God in 
physical Israel, 
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only that it is not the body for it again as an external kingdom after the manner of the 
kingdoms of the world. And instead of destroying the world, Christ rather declared 
His Church to be, on the one hand, the salt of the earth, which should arrest for a 
while longer the moral rottenness of the world in its course, and, on the other hand, 
the Church would be the light of the world, showing to many out of the shuddering 
darkness of world-life the place and society where divine light and holy life reign. 
Through the Christian Church the civil world was not again, as in the pre-Christian 
era, divided only lengthwise, but now virtually crosswise. The last world empire was 
divided into many smaller kingdoms, among which some, of course, in time again 
worked their way up to become considerable, powerful empires, the only difference 
being that the individual ones now no longer enclose the whole world, but only larger 
areas of it, and are therefore no longer called world powers, but great powers. In the 
Christian Church, however, a heavenly kingdom arose from heaven and therefore 
accordingly, which does not again, like Israel, have its existence externally beside 
the kingdoms of the world, but through the Holy Spirit in a spiritual way now gathers 
its members from all the known peoples of the earth and since the Roman Empire is 
indeed the only kingdom on earth really spreading over the whole world and yet is 
not a worldly kingdom. For now that the time is fulfilled, and God has sent His only 
begotten Son Christ from heaven, and has already exalted Him again from the earth 
to be the head over all things, God commands all men everywhere to repent. It is no 
longer the self-chosen goal of the nations to establish monarchies that encompass 
the whole world, but the task God has now set them is to obey the faith, to enter the 
Christian church, and to spread this kingdom over the whole world. As Daniel, then, 
prophesied the course of the history of the world, so it has been fulfilled from his time 
to and with and since the Christian era. 

The history of the indestructible existence of the church, which will endure all 
the kingdoms of the world, is also described in the Holy Scriptures; for in the 
Revelation of John the Theologian we again have before us, in the form of a 
prophecy, the history of the Christian church from the time of the apostles to the end. 
The short summary of it is something like this, that after the time of the foundation of 
the church of Christ the apostasy would come again. Yes, the apostasy would be so 
great that a part of the outer Christendom, the Oriental Church, would be trampled 
under foot by the hordes of Mohammed, and the remaining part of the outer 
Christendom, the Occidental Church, would for a time form the kingdom of Antichrist, 
while the true Church would only exist as in the wilderness. Nevertheless, even after 
this, the Church would once more arise from the desolate desert state to a new 
flowering in and with the Reformation, which this time would not again divide the 
world, but the remaining outer Christendom lengthwise. 
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into the kingdom of the Antichrist and the so-called Protestant Christianity. In the 
end, however, Christ would come to the aid of his oppressed church with the 
appearance of his future and the end of the world, and lead it to heaven for 
perfection. As is well known, historical experience in the Church has agreed with 
the revelation of St. John, except, of course, for what is still in the background. And 
if we look at our present time, history, in addition to all kinds of data about the worldly 
kingdoms in the special history of the church and mission, also gives a continuous 
report of how there is a kingdom in the world and over the whole earth, distinguished 
in its entire nature from the kingdoms of the world. This is precisely the news of the 
existence of the Christian Church in the world. History cannot conceal its existence, 
but neither can it describe and designate the Church otherwise than that it is a 
spiritual society. And this, in the Apocalypse, is precisely the designation of the 
Church of the last times; for when Revelation 20 is looked upon as the enemies are 
about to strike the last crushing blow against the Church, the latter itself appears as 
the host of the saints (zapeufody tov dyiwv) and the beloved city. It becomes 

In these words no one would think that the saints of the last days had taken refuge 
in an outer camp and were occupying a real city on a mountain. It is said, indeed, 
that the enemies "stood upon the breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of 
the saints." So to the end of the world the faithful are scattered over the earth, but 
not as bricks lying about disorderly, but as a beautifully built and gloriously adorned, 
because beloved, city, or as a gathered army camp (zapeufodn), and that of holy, 
that is, people filled with faith and the Holy Spirit. Thus, then, the historical content 
of Scripture, so far as it relates to our point of doctrine, confirms from beginning to 
end our concept of the Church as a societas fidei et Spiritus Sancti. This is all the 
more evident from the doctrinal content of Holy Scripture, which we will now 
illustrate by means of several significant passages from Scripture. 

(To be continued.) W. G. 


Miscellany. 


Should one emphasize Lutheran or lutheran? The "A. E. L. K." writes: 
"These questions are answered by the "Zeitschrift des Allg. Deutschen 
Sprachvereins" approximately thus: Which of the two is correct cannot be subject to 
any doubt. The emphasis lutherisch is of foreign origin, transferred to German from 
the Latin Lutherus and luthéricus in a contradictory manner, probably under the 
influence of the frequent adjacency of 
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‘evangélisch’', but also of the antithesis 'katholisch'. How unnatural this tone of voice 
is in the German word, one becomes aware only when one applies it to other words 
of the same formation, e. g. picturesque, rapturous, as is occasionally done in jest. 
And who would emphasize "Wagnerian"? The numerous words of the same 
character behave in the same way; one only has to think of poetical, creative, 
peasant, predatory, hypocritical, liar, talker, inventor, dreamer, warrior, enthusiast. 
Thus the German Dictionary (6, 1353) calls Lutheran the "old correct mode of 
emphasis,’ and proves its use by verses from J. Ayrer and L. Sandrub for the old 
time, for the latest from Schiller's "Wallenstein,' further by the abbreviations used by 
Fleming and Logau, but especially by Lessing (in luthrisch and luthersch), which of 
course are compatible only with the German pronunciation; the Latin mode of 
emphasis the Dictionary calls developed in Northern Germany. Hence it sounds 
improbable that a high ecclesiastical provincial authority should have issued a 
decree some time ago in favor of the pronunciation “lutherisch."" A subsequent 
number of the "A. E. L. K." brings the following correction to this: "To the note Sp. 
570 a. E. No. 24 of the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung," whether Evangelical- 
Lutheran or Evangelical-Lutheran is to be emphasized, reference is to be made to 
the thorough discussion of the present city school councilor, Prof. Dr. Llyon-Dresden, 
in the 12th issue of Beitrage zur Sachsischen Kirchengeschichte (published in 
Leipzig in 1898 by Joh. Ambros. Barth, edited by Dibelius and Brieger). There it says 
at the end: Through an error in Grimm's dictionary and through wrong understanding 
and wrong utilization of the results of linguistic-historical research, the unity in the 
use of Lutheran has been disturbed. Lutheran is the personal adjective as to Luther, 
e.g., Lutheran sermons, Bible translation, etc., and was first used in German 
Catholic circles also to designate Luther's teaching, which one wanted to designate 
thereby as that of a rebellious heretic, a temporary sect. Historical development has 
made Lutheran the distinct term for the restored pure evangelical doctrine, that is, 
by the means of the scientific research founded by Doctor Lutherus. Lutheran has 
acquired an impersonal objective meaning in the development of the Church: e.g. 
Lutheran confessional writings. Therefore, the Saxon State Consistory has also 
spoken out in favor of Lutheran. " F. B. 

The third "German Bach Festival", which took place in Eisenach, was also 
the occasion for the opening of the house in which the great composer was born, 
which was acquired and restored at no small cost. The Bach House gives the 
impression of being a respectable town house built soon after the Thirty Years' War. 
It was probably burnt down and rebuilt in a rather shoddy manner. When the house 
was turned into a "Bach Museum", every effort was made to keep it free from 
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new to the state of a simple burgher house from the time of the seventeenth century. 
Even the old chests and cupboards in the ground-level entrance room with the old 
doors and their ornate locks, keys and hinges are reminiscent of that time. After 
climbing a narrow spiral staircase, we take a look into the simple living rooms where 
Sebastian's parents once lived and worked. On the sill of the three sliding windows, 
with their small panes held together by lead, stands the rosemary and rose bushes 
next to the open house Bible. An old tiled stove from 1694, a large wardrobe, a four- 
legged farm table with the characteristic oil lamp, a clavichord with pedal, 
comfortable leather armchairs, a spinning wheel, and a farmer's wheel, all original 
items from houses of the Bach era, make up the furnishings of the cosy room. The 
wall is decorated with a valuable original oil painting by Ambrosius Bach. The lower 
bedroom next to the family room, the room where Sebastian was born, contains a 
large four-poster bed, a small cradle, an old chest, a beautiful linen cupboard, a 
simple wooden bench with a water stone jug and a wash basin, and next to it, 
hanging on the wall, a coarse linen towel decorated with hand embroidery and 
sayings. Before entering these rooms, one must pass the small kitchen, which is 
equipped with a simple brick stove and all kinds of kitchen utensils. In the long, 
spacious hallway, Bach's colossal bust by Prof. K. Seffner, Leipzig, greets us. 
Dignified cabinets from Bach's time contain all of Bach's works in scores, 
biographies and explanations, all donated free of charge by the publishers. Wind 
and string instruments have also found their place here. The room nearest the hall 
is dedicated to the memory of the Bach family. The adjoining room is dedicated to 
the memory of Johann Sebastian Bach. Three oil paintings of the great composer, 
including the one by Jhle and the well-known original Hausmann painting, adorn the 
wall. Numerous copperplate engravings and photographs show the places and 
churches where Bach worked, the organs on which he played, and the monuments 
that have been erected to him. In long glass cases we find documents, 
reproductions of his handwriting, sheet music, works about Bach and photographs 
of his biographers. At the exit of the room we are captivated by the skull 
examinations with the face mask of Prof. Seffner, Leipzig. The adjoining room 
introduces us to Bach's contemporaries and predecessors. The beautiful house 
garden with its secluded arbour finally shows the iron grave cross of Bach's last 
grandson in an ivy-covered place. 

(A. G.) 

Modern Images of JEsus. In the "A. E. L. K." D. Feine of Vienna writes: 
"There is no historical personality about whose significance there is even 
approximately such a dispute and contradiction of opinions as about JEsus. No 
serpent's body can shimmer so colorfully, 
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the sea cannot play in such alternation of shades as the image of JEsu's character 
in the judgment of our time. To some he is God of a kind, the eternal Son of the 
Father, the Virgin Son, to others the most beautiful of the children of men, a teacher 
of mankind such as there have been few, or such as there have been none besides 
him. Some ascribe to him absolute authority, eternal value; others demand that one 
must first remove the gold dust of pious veneration that covers his true image, cut 
back with the knife of criticism the tendrils of pious legend that have early entwined 
themselves around him, that one must strip off from him the temporal and national 
shell, then one will come upon a core with eternal content. Others again, like v. 
Schnehen, deny the religious significance of JEsu for our time: what a Jewish rabbi 
taught in a corner of the Orient about 2000 years ago can only have historical value; 
but only what touches us directly and personally in the present from the life 
surrounding us, somehow perhaps historically influenced by JEsus, has immediate 
significance for us. Or one blames Christianity, as Kalthoff does, for having carried 
out a romantic confusion of idea and appearance. Christ is not a historical speciality 
at all, but a universality, a religious principle. The Christ of the Gospels was not an 
individual, personal figure of history, but an embodiment of Christian community 
life, which the writers of our Gospels had created from their souls. The formative 
and creative factors of this image of Christ can still be found in the overall life of the 
early Christian era, and in the same way our present age must create for itself, with 
religious creative power, the image of Christ that corresponds to it. This judgment, 
which ignores all opposing historical instances with sovereign contempt, has found 
an ally in the Orientalist Jensen in recent years. Jensen offers the Babylonian myth 
of the sun, the myth of Gilgamesh, to pronounce the death sentence on the 
historical JEsus. According to Jensen, JEsus of Nazareth never walked the earth, 
never died on the earth, but is, like countless other figures, such as Abraham, 
Moses, John the Baptist, a figure of legend. The Babylonians worshipped in their 
Gilgamesh the sun, our great, glorious sun, which rose and set in luminous 
splendour in the heavens; but the figure of JEsu is nothing else than the Israelitish 
Gilgamesh; Christianity worships in JEsus the sun disappearing in the mist, 
extinguishing to the human eye. Or one even applies - so De Loosten - the 
psychopathy of the Leipzig Mébius to JEsus, judges him from the standpoint of the 
psychiatrist, and comes to the conclusion that JEsus suffered from a pronounced 
religious insanity, that his actions were guided by a fixed delusional system of 
religious content. And if one undertakes to identify the characteristic traits of the 
Jesus of the Gospels, or of the one who is 
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What a kaleidoscopic diversity we have to perceive when we try to draw the so- 
called historical Jesus. At one time he is said to be an apocalyptic raver, at another 
an ecstatic, at another a fanatic, while to others the balance, the inner harmony and 
serenity of his soul, the Hellenic, as D. F. Strauss has called it, is the outstanding 
feature of his life. To some he is the somber ascetic in whose footsteps St. Anthony 
and St. Francis walked as worthy disciples; others find the special characteristics of 
Jesus in his openness to the world and a certain worldliness, precisely in contrast 
to the world-fugitive Anabaptist. Some say - Eduard v. Hartmann - that in order to 
be able to recommend the teachings of Jesus for the present, one must forcibly 
close one's eyes to their national-Jewish narrowness, their legal bondage and their 
eminent hostility to all cultural goods, such as the state, marriage, work, economic 
prosperity, art and science. This attitude of Jesus is logically explained by his 
expectation of the nearness of the end, but for this very reason it is useless and 
unacceptable for us. Others, however, see in the Gospel a message of trust in God, 
humility, forgiveness of sins and mercy. But this message is not addressed to the 
Jew, not to a certain time, but to man in general, and is therefore of eternal validity. 
The ethics of the Sermon on the Mount bears nothing of national bondage; no other 
ethics has so far surpassed and overtaken it. There is no higher goal for human 
striving than the one set by Jesus: "Therefore you shall be perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect. But this again does not please some. According to their 
judgment - Julicher - fate has denied the JEsus of history to attain full harmony. Not 
only unshakable trust in God and touching love find expression in the remains of his 
speeches, but also pessimistically gloomy, bitter, even harsh words have come 
down to us from his mouth. He had unfairly painted the picture of the Pharisees in 
black, and treated the rich almost like lost mammon slaves. These are scars that 
sometimes disfigure the warrior, but do not disgrace him. Some see in Jesus the 
great social reformer who wanted to redeem the lower classes of people from their 
economic misery and provide them with an existence worthy of a human being, and 
it was the fault of even the oldest disciples of Jesus that Christianity had turned 
away from this line. To others the Gospel does not seem to have a social tendency, 
but according to them it leads to such heights that all striving for improvement of the 
earthly situation fades into insubstantial appearance. They understand the 
preaching of Jesus in a purely religious way: "What good would it do a man if he 
gained the whole world and yet suffered loss of soul? 
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Serve God and Mammon. Jesus is portrayed sometimes as a mystic, sometimes 
as an Essene, sometimes as a kindly optimist who looked at the world with a friendly 
but stupid eye, who was therefore shocked by its harsh realities and had to perish. 
He is said to have been a healing rabbi and pietistic moral preacher, in whom a 
modern Reform Jew could not find much to criticize. According to others - Frenssen 
- he was a dreamer who went his way with fumbling steps, wondering, childlike joy, 
and yet also strong and courageous, a mixture of weakness and strength, of 
vacillation and firmness; he was also understood - Dr. Winsch - as a vegetarian and 
abstainer who had abstained from alcohol and meat. And lately, with the American 
Peabody leading the way, his character has also been investigated. They reject the 
idea that he was a gentle visionary, a contemplative saint. They describe him as a 
personality whose outstanding trait was strength. He drove out the merchants with 
scourges to the temple, he defied the Pharisees. He was the ruler who spoke his 
words with mighty authority." - JEsus is set to be a sign that is contradicted. 
F.B. 

Apologetics. In Germany, the positive theologians are engaged in 
apologetics to a great extent. At the Meissen Church and Pastoral Conference, D. 
Hunzinger of Leipzig stated the following: "1. The Christian worldview is the 
independent way, completely determined and founded by the faith in Christ, of 
asserting the reality of the God of salvation as the central factor in the consideration 
of all reality. 2. Accordingly, with all recognition of the lawfulness and natural 
condition of empirical events, it demands space a) in the realm of natural events for 
God's creative and purpose-realizing activity; b) in the circle of individual spiritual 
life for the freedom and living God-centeredness of the personality; and c) in the 
realm of history for the self-assertion of God's absolute revelation of salvation in 
Christ. (3) Since the Christian worldview was fundamentally freed from its medieval 
or modern world-boundness by Luther, but again on Protestant soil by 
Schleiermacher (Kant), and was led back to its own kind of faith, it is exposed to a 
presently acute crisis by currents of modern intellectual life rising independently 
beside it and against it, in the overcoming of which it must substantiate its right. This 
crisis consists in the fact that the new methods of the natural sciences and the 
humanities, however much theology owes to them on the one hand, have on the 
other hand, as a result of one-sided handling, shaken the foundations of the 
Christian worldview in the consciousness of wide circles and have forced the 
formation of more or less opposing worldviews. As disunited as these are among 
themselves, they nevertheless believe in the development of the Christian 
worldview. 
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The conflict that has arisen cannot be resolved by means of an outdated apologetics, 
by a skeptical rejection of all apologetics, or by establishing an extra-church 
theology. The conflict that has thus arisen cannot be resolved by means of an 
outmoded apologetics, by a sceptical rejection of all apologetics, or by establishing 
an extra-church theology, but only by asserting the right of the Christian worldview 
to exist in the spiritual life of the present, both from the foundations of faith and from 
the principles of science, in a thorough and principled confrontation with its 
opponents. This requires first of all an urgent self-contemplation of the foundations 
of faith resting in God's Word and Christian experience, and thus a constantly 
renewed purification of the Christian worldview from the mixture with foreign 
elements. Then, through a critical examination of the opposing methods and 
principles, the contradictory character of their world views, which are in part sharply 
opposed to one another, and above all of the theory of development, must be 
uncovered. In this connection, the support which the Christian worldview is at 
present receiving from the best scientific circles in a theistic philosophy of nature 
and religion is to be joyfully welcomed and soberly utilized, in spite of its occasional 
detractions from Christianity. 8. (8) Further, a pure epistemological-critical 
delimitation of territory, in cautious connection with Kant, will emphasize and secure 
the peculiarity and independence of religious cognition vis-a-vis world cognition. 
Finally, an overall view of the philosophy of religion will be able to show that precisely 
the Christian worldview, with its two poles, the theistic concept of God and the 
supramundane idea of goal, is well suited to abolish the fragmentary character of 
philosophical consideration of reality in a higher and highest unity." - At the 
Hohenstein Conference, D. Hunzinger also presented the following theses: "1. As 
the church has needed apologetics from the beginning, so it needs it continually a. 
for the sake of its theology, b. for the sake of its faith, o. for the sake of its opponents. 
2. (2) The church needs such apologetics at the present time to a greater extent in 
view of the crisis in which she finds herself placed in all her resources. 3. the 
apologetic task of the church is predominantly theoretical in relation to 1a, preferably 
practical in relation to 1b, and theoretical-practical in relation to 1c, without drawing 
rigid lines of demarcation. The theoretical task of apologetics is to prove the scientific 
right of the Christian worldview to exist in the spiritual life of the present, and it takes 
place in a scientific debate with modern natural, historical, and philosophical 
science, which must be of a principled nature, i.e., essentially determined by a 
critique of knowledge. The practical task of the apologist is to strengthen the life of 
faith in the community, which is always subject to fluctuations. It has to be done 
through an analysis of the Christian experience. 
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The apostolate of apologetics is to be a means of guiding the congregation to self- 
reflection on the foundations of its certainty of salvation and thus of its certainty of 
the truth. (6) By proper and pastoral handling of this double task, apologetics can 
gain a power of persuasion that even an honest opponent will not close his mind to. 
(7) By one-sided and unspiritual procedures apologetics can cause incalculable 
damage both within and outside the church. 8. a certain degree of theoretical and 
practical skill in the main features of apologetic procedure is necessary for the 
pastoral equipment of the present time. 9. Personal obstacles to apologetics are 
intellectualism and scholasticism, pessimism and hypochondria, fanaticism and 
humorlessness, intrusiveness and dishonesty. Nothing divine and nothing human 
must be foreign to the apologist. The more unintentional apologetics is, the more 
effective it is. Beware of creating new doubts through inappropriate apologetics. 
Faith must be spoken of in such a way that the hearer perceives the inner 
compulsion. (10) The entire activity of the Church in congregation and school must 
be sustained by that spirit of practical apologetics which springs from within the faith 
and leads the faith back to its innermost being. 11) The theoretical element should 
be used more sparingly and only where the tasks of pastoral care, teaching, and the 
representation of the Christian worldview in public life require its assertion and may 
presuppose the necessary understanding for it. 12. The employment of 
ecclesiastical professional apologetics is an urgent task for the future." - Apologetic 
work is usually lacking in excessu unb defectu. In defectu, when it makes concessions 
to unbelieving sciences which it did not need to make even from the standpoint of 
reason. In excessu, when it seeks to prove or make plausible by reason mysteries 
and truths which the Christian believes on the authority of Scripture alone. 
F.B. 

The Old and the Modern Rationalism. From an article in the "Reformation" 
on "Hamann's Hierophantic Letters" we share the following passages, which show 
that modern rationalism resembles the old like an egg to another: "On March 24, 
1774, the Oberhofprediger Johann August Stark habilitated at the theological faculty 
in Kénigsberg on the basis of a dissertation: Tralatitia ex gentilismo in religionem 
christianam (Entries from Paganism into the Christian Religion). In the first part of 
this writing, which was the only one available, he dealt with the customs originating 
in paganism; in the second, it was to be the turn of the doctrines. Stark belonged to 
the representatives of the rationalistic-deistic Zeitgeist which dominated the 
Protestant pulpits and cathedrals in the second half of the 18th century. His basic 
view was: if all pagan components were removed from Christianity, what would 
remain as a 
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The real core of deism remains, as it was fashionable at that time and was especially 
represented in the Masonic lodges. The name Hierophant (chief priest), with which 
Hamann calls him, points to Start's freemasonry. In antiquity this title was held in 
particular by the ruler of the Eleusinian Mysteries. Stark had so named himself, 
since, besides an apologue of the Masonic Order, he had also delivered a Masonic 
song, ‘The Hierophant'. Of course Hamann also had the 'Oberhofprediger’ in mind. 
Finally, with good reason, he sensed papist leaven in Stark's writings and hinted at 
the good already in that designation. (Stark had - this only came to light when he 
had moved to Darmstadt and had adopted an orthodox direction - renounced his 
Protestant faith in Paris in 1766, but acted as a Protestant clergyman until the end 
of his life. In any case, he was a "versatile" man: a secret Catholic, a Lutheran court 
preacher, a Freemason, a rationalist and an orthodox). Hamann's first letter begins 
with these sentences, "So Christians are no better than Samaritans, and Christianity 
is full of heathen abominations and abuses in the eyes of your Hierophant. This his 
subject is said to be a result of repeated reflections on our holy religion, and careful 
comparisons between its immaculate origin and the corruption of succeeding ages. 
In the beginning it was alienated from all human statutes and outward ornaments; 
but the natural tendency of men to madness has introduced so many doctrines and 
customs, that the hierophant ... has not been able to refrain from applying to the 
church, or body of Christ, the Virgilian painting of the mangled corpse of Deiphobus.' 
Of course, Hamann objects, it does not add up very well if the introduction of pagan 
opinions in the beginning of Stark's writing is derived from 'man's natural tendency 
to madness’, but at the end from ‘Christian freedom, a dismissal of the weaknesses 
of the pagans, and perhaps a somewhat selfish love for the salvation of their souls’. 
How Hamann assessed his opponent is shown in a letter to Herder of April 3, 1774: 
"Stark has not the slightest understanding of paganism and Christianity, and with 
some good gifts is a lazy belly, as Paul says of the Cretans and Luther of the monks. 
. . . How easy it will be for him to treat the doctrines of the Incarnation, of the 
Atonement, of the Holy Trinity, as relics of paganism. The work merely deserves 
some attention as a national product; at bottom it is a bubble of water.' Herder 
replied (May 1774): 'Stark's subject is quite washed-out basic soup. . . . Why do you 
want to meddle with it?' And later (21 May 1779): 'Stark is not my husband, and | 
cannot understand how you only waste your eyes and the noble ointment of your 
mind on the miserable earth dumpling.’ 
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Hamann would hardly have taken trouble with Stark's dismissal if he had not 
regarded him as a paragon of the prevailing trend of the times. So then also in the 
"Hierophantische Briefe" it appears again and again that he does not direct his 
sharpest arrows at Stark, but rather at the man who gave the name to his age, at 
the Solomon of the North, Frederick the Grotzen. To him was generally and with 
good reason attributed the preface (Avant-Propos) of an anti-Christian pamphlet 
published in 1766 with the place of printing, Berne: 'Abrégé de l'histoire 
ecclesiastique traduit de l'Anglais' (Abritz of Ecclesiastical History, translated from 
the English). There he treated Christianity exactly according to the method 
practiced by Stark, so that Hamann was able to summarize the contents of that 
preface in the following sentences: "With the exception of a few miraculous works, 
which are only capable of making poetic heads dizzy, Christianity is nothing other 
than the present-day Deism, and the hero of that Jewish sect is a homunculus (little 
man) of ambiguous origin, who mixed with the inconsistencies of ancient Hebrew 
prophecies the recipes of a moral doctrine similar to Stoicism. The Council of 
Nicaea apotheosized him, as well as the Council of Chalcedon his Holy Spirit. One 
can understand it that Hamann, in the "Hierophantic Letters,’ angrily flares up 
against this blasphemy." - "When we realize that even today Christian truth is again 
reduced to some Masonic paucity, with the elimination of all that the Apostles and 
Reformers held to be the core and star of Christianity, then we shall understand that 
the "Hierophants' are still at work. Remember that in Harnack's History of Dogma 
there is also the following ‘'hierophantic' sentence: 'From the beginning there 
occurred a shift in the understanding of the person and preaching of JEsu and strain 
of religious faith.' Remember that Wernle wrote in the preface to the second edition 
of his book: "Die Anfange unserer Religion" (The Beginnings of Our Religion) that 
he wanted to prove "that around the person of JEsu in the course of a few decades 
a new complicated religion was formed, in which forces of fanaticism and 
superstition intertwine with the powers of God in the most whimsical way". One 
thinks of the slogan issued by Prof. D. Baumgarten: 'Get rid of primitive Christianity!’ 
One thinks of the mutual attraction between "modern" Christianity and 
Freemasonry, which is still in a deistic mood. Think of the fact that, in the judgment 
of Prof. D. Loofs, 'modern' theology is pushing back into the 18th century. Consider, 
finally, the characteristic detail that Lic. Romans was genuinely hierophantic in 
judging the doctrine of the Sonship of Christ to be a pagan entry into Christianity. 
Perhaps the Magus from the North still has something to say to the hierophants of 
the present day. " F. B. 
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1. America. 


Our brothers in Brazil have clashed with the Masons, and as a result "the waves are 
now running high", especially in Sao Leopoldo. From a private letter we get the following report 
on the course of events: "In Sao Leopoldo, as | have already told you on a card, we have come 
into contact with the Freemasons. It happened like this. A woman died, the daughter of a 
respected Freemason. Her husband, however, is not a Freemason and belongs to our 
congregation. Father Stiemke was now to bury the woman. He immediately thought that the 
Masons might want to talk, and declared that he would not officiate with them. As he was given 
no further answer, he assumed that they would not speak. But no sooner had he finished at the 
grave, and given the sign to close it, than the Mason stood beside him, and began to talk. 
Stiemke, however, seized him by the arm and said: The good man gaped at Stiemke as if he 
thought he was not in his right mind. But Stiemke looked at him firmly and said: "Sim, senhor," 
which means, "| mean what | say. And he was really taken aback, and stepped down. The 
murmur of the present Masons was said to have been great. Some of them wanted to tear off 
Stiemke's black coat. One was so angry that he forgot to get into the carriage, but returned to 
the city on foot. The German newspaper in Porto Alegre then published a brief account of what 
had happened. The Brazilian newspaper in Sao Leopolds, however, published an article against 
Stiemke two columns long. | send you enclosed a translation of the article." The article is so 
classic that it is inserted here for the amusement of our readers. It reads, "An attack on freedom 
of speech. A remarkable indeed, and often a sad phenomenon, which one perceives in the 
history of mankind, is, that the finest institutions become worse, and change even by nature, in 
proportion as they depart, often from small causes, from their origin. Even Christianity, the 
highest moral philosophy, clothed with divine confirmation, has not escaped this fatal law. Six 
centuries after its servile appearance, a general struggle arose to falsify the heavenly doctrine 
by substituting the original simplicity of the saving evangelical concept. The hand of man 
distorted, desecrated God's work. Everyone knows that the beginning of the long theological 
disputations which have so often divided the Church dates from the Council of Nicaea. Here the 
faith was determined and established, and every dissenter was condemned to church 
excommunication. Thereupon, around the decline of the original evangelical conception, arose 
the alliance between religion and politics; and when Constantine became a Christian, 
Christianity became emperor, and the spiritual and secular empires fused together. The deep 
and real influence of Greek and Oriental philosophy weakened still more the touching simplicity 
of the Gospel, and therefore religious discussions departed from their essential point of view to 
lose themselves in the night of higher metaphysics. 
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No less did the invasions of the barbarians, who came to camp on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, contribute to the deterioration of the evangelical concept. In this uncertain state of 
things, the Gospel was distorted, becoming a means of misery and bondage, instead of a 
doctrine in which blessedness is derived from morality, and in which liberty is founded on 
research and enlightenment. In the following century, after Gregory VII, the first attempts at 
Protestantism and improvement appeared, headed by Arnolf of Lyons, Arnolds Breszia, Peter 
Waldo, the Waldenses, the Albigenses, Thomas a Kempis, John Wiclef, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten, and Erasmus. Luther appears at Wittenberg, burns the bull 
of Leo X before the people, and immediately afterwards the famous Schmalkaldic League. In 
Geneva Calvin rises with his Presbyterian organization, and in England Henry VIII. and the 
famous Elizabeth. - Now then, after this historical sketch, so that we may in no way forget how 
Protestantism arose, what it was founded upon, and tried to stretch out its roots for the benefit 
of freedom of inquiry, freedom of conscience, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, going 
with the enlightenment of science, that its preachers should marry, form families, that they 
should be citizens, Suddenly, in this enlightened city of Sao Leopoldo, in broad daylight, in a 
public graveyard, the Protestant pastor Stiemke behaved in a nonsensical, unmentionable 
manner, commanding silence from Mr. Malfatti, so that he would not make a speech at the 
moment when the still warm body of the virtuous wife of Mr. Adolf Rieth and the excellent 
daughter of Mr. Johann Karl Martins was being lowered into the grave. And indeed he forbade 
this distinguished young man to make use of the speech, for the simple reason, in pure 
obstinacy to his stupid vanity and false authority, that he presumed to be the only one allowed 
to speak. What misery! And this attack he made against freedom of thought, against freedom 
of speech in broad daylight, in a public graveyard, in the midst of an assembled multitude!!! 
Although a righteous indignation of all those present, who wanted Mr. Malfatti to speak, burst 
forth at this presumptuous, imperious nature of the famous evangelist, the latter (Malfatti) had 
calmly, with a contemptuous look at the peaceable pastor, the prudence, in reverence for the 
one who returned to earth, and out of respect for her spouse, father, and present family, to bear 
in silence the insult which the worthy servant of Christ and haughty Protestant of Romanism did 
to him. The praiseworthy conduct and attitude of Mr. Malfatti, who quieted the very significant 
clamor of indignation and dissent, manifested deep respect for the body of the unfortunate 
woman, and at the same time revealed that he possessed a high degree of education, dedicated 
out of reverence to the relatives of the deceased and especially to the noble persons of our 
society who were present in the public square. For the home of the dead, fortunately, does not 
belong to any religious community, as our esteemed colleague, the .Independent", in its number 
558 of the 18th of the current, unequivocally remarks in a beautiful article, "Illicit Prohibition," in 
which he criticizes the impudent conduct of the furious Rev. 
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...destroyed. Such behavior is far from us! Only yesterday 'Die Deutsche Post’, probably through 
its pastor (D. Rotermund), insulted the Brazilian character and especially Rio Grandenser, and 
attacked in not honorable, rather contemptuous language the leading administration of the 
government and systematically, without compassion and without love from the height of their 
dainty clogs of malicious ignorance insulted our public institutions. Today, another pastor, also 
a Protestant, but a dissident, usurps preserved rights in Beozia, departs from his pastoral 
powers, and stupidly and foolishly utters the following foolish sentence: 'Here only | speak! | do 
not permit his speech!’ So far we have come!!! Let us be constantly on our guard!!!" 
J. A. F. 

The "Theological Review" of the "Reformed Church in the United States" writes p. 152: 
"An extraordinary piece of blatant contradiction is shown to us by the Formula of Concord, which 
says of the natural man: he is stick and stone in spiritual things, and at the same time it speaks 
of acondition of election which man must render to God! Shall stick and stone produce an ethical 
achievement?! Ursinus, the principal author of our Catechism, says: this will in Paul, that he 
wanted to do what God wanted him to do, that was God's work in Paul. In no way can we protect 
the purity of the article of unmerited (gratuita.) and secure justification, and defend it against the 
so-called merit de congruo of the Papists, unless that ungodly lie of the common grace of God, 
which leaves to our power the acceptance and use or rejection of itself, is done away with, and 
in its place the eternal, unchangeable love of God to the elect is corroborated against 
obscuration and sophistry." The writer evidently has not read the Formula of Concord. Of "a 
condition of election which man must render to God" the Formula of Concord knows nothing. It 
rather rejects the sentence "that not only the mercy of God and the most holy merit of Christ, 
but also in us is a cause of God's election, for whose sake God has chosen us to eternal life". 
(Muller, 557, 21.) And as to general grace, it is true that, according to Scripture, it is decidedly 
advocated by the Formula of Concord, but of a general grace "which leaves to our power the 
acceptance" of grace, it knows nothing. What the Reformed "Magazine" here combats is not the 
doctrine of the Formula of Concord, but the Arminianism and Synergism it rejects. 

F.B. 

Inspiration. The Columbus Theological Magazine writes: "Again, our doctrine of the 
absolute and verbal inspiration of the Scriptures must be able to stand the test of facts as 
developed by Biblical history, archaeology, and kindred branches of theology. If a single 
contradiction or error can be shown beyond a doubt to exist in the Scriptures, then our whole 
inspiration theory is wrong and must be discarded. How many of us ever go to the trouble 
of investigating the Scriptural basis of such a fundamental locus as that de Scriptura Sacra 
in this respect?" To the divine certainty that Scripture is the inerrant Word of God, it can come 
only through a clear word of Scripture which sets forth this very doctrine, 
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but not by the inductive proof that there are no contradictions in the Bible. And if we have such 
a word of God, which assures us of the infallibility of Scripture, we are a priori certain that there 
are no real contradictions in Scripture, and any difficulties and apparent contradictions, even if 
we cannot solve them, are not able to mislead us in this belief. We do not despise the inductive 
proof that there are no contradictions in Scripture. But if one bases the theological doctrine of 
the inerrancy of Scripture on this induction, then in the best case a human opiuio takes the 
place of divine certainty, which is always accompanied by the secondary thought that possibly 
a subsequent more exact investigation might yet show errors in Scripture. F. B. 

The Columbus Theological Magazine, referring to the intersynodal conferences, 
writes: "In more than one respect this failure to reach a modus vivendi is doubly to be 
deplored. It is more and more becoming apparent that the Lutheran Church of America is 
by providential guidance to become the rallying ground for the old historic and evangelical 
principles of Biblical truth. Not only has the Lutheran Church in Germany become more 
and more unfaithful to the great principles of the Reformation, and not only are the 
disintegrating elements becoming more and more a factor in the doctrinal and ethical 
development of the other branches of the Lutheran Church in Europe, notably in Sweden 
and Denmark, but in America, too, the leading denominations outside of the Lutheran are 
yielding inch by inch to the aggression of Higher Criticism and of subjective philosophical 
speculations in theological thought, so that in the near future it seems not impossible that a 
mighty battle must be fought within the fold of the Protestant Church itself for the very 
principles which give it life. And in this battle it would seem that the Lutheran Church of 
America is destined to form the bulwark of Biblical truth and teachings. How deplorable 
that our church cannot in this very 'struggle for existence’ present an undivided front to the 
foe, and in solid phalanx contend defensively and offensively for the faith once delivered to 
the saints." In the doctrine of the literal inspiration of the whole Scripture, and other questions 
concerning the principle of theology, the General Synod, the General Council, and even the 
Ohio Synod have long since ceased to confess fully the old faith. Therefore, the Lutheran 
Church in America no longer offers an undivided front in this matter. Concerned voices 
concerning literal inspiration have been raised, especially from the Ohio camp. F. B. 

Of the lodges the Lutheran Observer writes: "Lodges and fraternal organizations 
are by some permitted to become substitutes for Christ and the Church. Not long ago a 
careless Christian tried to excuse himself for neglecting church by saying that he was giving 
all his spare time to the Masonic Temple, and that it was really doing the work of the Church. 
A workingman whom I recently invited to God's house replied, 'My lodge is church enough 
for me.' Anyone acquainted with present-day conditions knows it to be true that these 
organizations keep thousands from the churches, and are regarded by many as substitutes 
therefor. Now, it may not be necessary to condemn these orders and lodges as such; but they 
must be unequivocally condemned as substitutes for the church. Their 
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sphere is an entirely different one. Their aims and methods are not hers. To put them in her 
place is like trying to mine gold with farming implements, or satisfy a starving man by 
sending him a ton of coal and a new suit of clothes. The password of secret societies does 
not admit at heaven's gate." The Observer does not observe that the Lodge is essentially 
negation of Christianity, and that any one who is in earnest about the same must throw 
Christianity overboard. Fe B. 


ll. Abroad. 


Uniate Communion Practice in the Saxon Regional Church. On the occasion of an 
attack against the Leipzig Mission, the "Neue Sachsische Kirchenzeitung" speaks of the Uniate 
Communion practice generally practiced within the Saxon Regional Church as follows: "That 
the Leipzig Mission, with its narrow standpoint on the question of communion in the Lord's 
Supper, meets with very much opposition in Saxony, is proved to us by an unexpectedly large 
number of letters, especially from very mission-friendly men, who still considered it a kind of 
moral duty to turn their cooperation first and foremost to the missionary society, which is now 
located in Saxony and is also an Evangelical Lutheran missionary society. The prerequisite, 
however, was that this mission should not only be Lutheran, that is, separated, but at the same 
time evangelical. It is the actual state of affairs in Saxony, given the freedom of movement of 
the present day, and we rejoice in the fact that, without any denial of our special character, 
church and communion fellowship is not denied to the other Protestants where they seek and 
request it from us. In the dispute over this question, some once left the national church and went 
to separation, where they belonged. Astonished, but without shock, our congregations watched 
these departures, who saw a danger for their faith in the fact that Protestants (Uniates) were 
admitted to the meal of fellowship with God and their Saviour in Saxon churches. We would like 
to know whether there were clergymen in Saxony who, for example, would reject a Prussian 
Protestant who appeared in their church for the celebration of the Lord's Supper and exclude 
him from participation. The sin against the mind of the rejected person, which longs for God's 
grace, and the annoyance for their own - | assume: pious and devout - congregation would be 
so enormous that we cannot imagine this case in practice; we spoke of the theory in No. 12, 
186. In this situation, the leadership of the Leipzig Mission places itself in marked contrast to 
the Saxon regional church, on whose forces and gifts it nevertheless counts with great certainty. 
At the same time, this gives the Landeskirche the false appearance of narrow-mindedness, 
which, in the worst case, is actually only shown to very isolated circles in its midst as a necessary 
activity of genuine faith. For this reason the attitude and position of the Leipzig Mission has an 
essential meaning for Saxony and its Landeskirche; and therefore it seems necessary to ask 
the question whether the Leipzig Mission wants to identify itself with the Lutheran Separation or 
not. One round, clear answer will put an end to all doubts and vexations, and the discussions in 
the boards of the missionary branch societies 2c. will contribute materially to the clarification. Of 
very great interest also is the question, 
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how the members of the Missionary College living in Leipzig view the question of communion 
with other Protestant missions, first of all with the German Protestants in East Africa. To our 
knowledge, two Leipzig theological members of the College are far-sighted enough to allow non- 
Saxon Protestants, i.e. those who do not expressly call themselves Lutheran, access to the 
communion altar. If this were true, the question would be all the more, pb one would want to 
deny outside what one grants at home. We cannot believe it, and therefore need not pronounce 
judgment on this possibility." - In fact, then, the Saxon Landeskirche is as uniate as the Prussian, 
and it would be time at last that it ceased to call itself hypocritically Evangelical Lutheran. (E. L. 
F.) 

How one judges the inerrancy of Scripture in positive papers. In the "E. K. Z.," the 
paper of the "Lutherans" in Prussia, D. Hausleiter of Greifswald writes: "Are there also secondary 
points in the Gospels? There are Bible believers who deny this, who hold every letter, every 
word, every sentence of Scripture, and therefore also of the Gospels, to be equally significant, 
even infallible. One must, however, use strongly tinted spectacles if one wished to deny the 
perception that in matters of purely secular knowledge contradictions and errors are found in 
Scripture and also in the Gospels, the recognition of which does not detract in the least from 
their religious value. To take a well-known example, it is known that in the history of the Baptist 
Herodias, the adulterous wife of the tetrarch Herod Antipas, and her daughter, whose name, 
according to the testimony of the Jewish historian Josephus, was Salome, played a sad part. 
Now Mark. 6, 17 the first husband of Herodias is called Philip, and the name is also found in the 
parallel passage Matth. 14, 3 in the Luther Bible, while the best textual witnesses of Matthew do 
not mention a name at all. Josephus, however, who is everywhere well informed about the very 
complicated family relationships of the Herodians, names Herod as the first husband of Herodias 
and knows moreover that Salome, the daughter of Herod and Herodias, was later married to the 
tetrarch Philip. So according to Josephus, Philip was Herodias' son-in-law, not her first husband. 
A historical error has crept into the Markan account, it seems. Is there any religious interest in 
denying this? Shall we resort to some harmonistic artifice, and say that the man would have had 
the two names of "Herod Philip? Oh no; one must rather agree with the great Erlangen 
theologian of Scripture, v. Hofmann, who has judged that Holy Scripture is something better than 
a book without errors - this glory may be safely left to purely mathematical books, such as the 
logarithmic tables - and the errors which are found in Scripture do no service to that by which it 
differs from all other writing." Similar thoughts recur in almost every number of this and other 
Lutheran periodicals of Germany. 

F.B. 

"What do the friends of evangelical liberty want?" This question Bousset, according 
to "H. P. K.," answered in a speech delivered at Celle, as follows: "He wanted to follow the old 
view about inspiration, about the 
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Miracles and the position of the Christian in the world (politics etc., also words like: 'What are 
the goods of this life? A handful of sand, sorrow of minds' shall no longer apply) declare battle. 
‘Not faith, not piety, do we fight; with all our energy the reproach must be repulsed that we mock 
this piety.’ But in the old way it is no longer possible. This can be seen most clearly in our attitude 
to Scripture; we are told that the main things should still apply. But what are the main things? 
To the first Christians, said Bousset, it was a main part of their faith that the end of the world 
was near; that is now generally abandoned. So away with the barriers! They are scolded, the 
moderns, revolutionaries. But, said the speaker, we also want limits. He described the Gospel, 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and the Reformation as such. Everyone takes from these 
pieces what suits him; so they also want to take what suits them. Whoever still finds something 
in these three spiritual powers is welcome to them. But what each one wants to take out, we 
leave to his conscience. But whoever, like Kalthoff in Bremen, says that Christianity is no longer 
valid at all, does not belong in the church." 

Has modern theology harmed piety? According to the "H. P. K.", Lic. Traub of 
Dortmund gave a lecture on this question at the meeting of the Friends of Evangelical Freedom. 
The "H. P. K." writes: "Of course, he not only denied this question, but said that modern theology 
makes true piety possible. The assertion of an untruthfulness of Pietism, the rejection of 
miracles and of the mediatorship of Christ were characteristic; according to Traub, Christ 
wanted to direct us to God, to make us thereby independent men; true piety was to be only 
where freedom reigned, naturally in the sense of that association, which in this sense must not 
be disturbed even by the authorities. What kind of piety is this which only listens to what the 
Oberkirchenrat or the Konsistorium say, and which trusts such worldly authorities to determine 
what "faith" means, which is guided by the "confessions" laid down by such authorities? That is 
the very pity of the fact that today we look to external authorities; our piety has become 
thoughtless, and we are just as "Catholic" as our Catholic brethren. The sacraments now count 
for more than the Word, the Bible has become a book, religion a book-religion, and the churches 
halls in many instances repulsive of a mechanical clamor of the clergy." Liberals have quite 
different notions of morality from Christians, as “Hilligenlei" and his defense in "Christl. Welt" 
has shown. F.B. 

The great deed of God, that God sent His Son into the world to redeem men from the 
power of the devil, and that through Christ's death the enemy lost his power to men, is, 
according to "Christ's. World" (No. 17) a "burlesque," that is, a performance of buffoonery, as is 
seen in circus clowns. Thus we read there in the article "Dogmatic Retraining" (by Wilhelm 
Bruhn): "A strange thing, salvation according to the Greek conception! It hovers in mystic 
distances above the believer like a mysterious mirage; he has to gaze at it in wonder and 
reverence and be satisfied with it. There somewhere in unknown heights a strange ghostly play 
has taken place; to that time it appeared 
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a tremendous drama, it almost seems like a burlesque to us: the fairy tale of the bruised devil. 
Since the Fall of Man, Satan has had a vested right from God to all human souls, to lead them 
to destruction through death. Now how is God to redeem his souls? He lets God-man become 
man, so that the devil may also take hold of him and lose his rights through such an 
encroachment. And the stupid devil lets himself be caught; Christ's flesh becomes the bait on 
which he catches himself. Now all souls are free from death and the devil. This is Greek faith in 
redemption. But through the incarnation of God, a seed of immortality has at the same time 
been laid in perishable humanity; the God-man deifies humanity. This is Greek doctrine of 
salvation." Under the firm of "Greek doctrine of salvation" this blasphemy is to be made more 
palatable. But it is not "Greek doctrine of salvation," but, if we strip what is said of its vile 
caricature, doctrine of Holy Scripture, as even D. Rade will well know. Cf. Hebr. 2, 14 f. Christ 
became man, "that through death he might take away the power of him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who through fear of death were all their days servants. 
Think also of the glorious Luther hymn, "Now rejoice, dear Christians g'mein," with the second 
verse: "Dem Teufel ich gefangen lag" and then the third: "Da jammert's Gott in Ewigkeit" and 
the following. So here we are dealing with faith, founded on the great deed and revelation of 
God. And this is called "burlesque." And so far does the alienation from the faith of the church 
go in the circles of the "Christ! World", so far has good taste already been lost that such frivolities 
may be publicly offered here. 


(A. E. L. K.) 

From a city in the Rhineland, the following sample of a modern school devotion at a 
city high school for boys was sent to the "Kirchl: At the beginning a verse is sung from the 
"uplifting" song, "Der Mai ist gekommen," then follows the reading of the Scriptural word, "Thou 
shalt not kill." The word has an outer and an inner meaning; the outer is well known: Thou shalt 
not strike anyone dead; the inner one says: Thou shalt also not kill thy spirit, nor thy body, but 
strengthen and invigorate it in God's beautiful, free nature by diligent walking, gymnastics, etc. 
At last, instead of a closing prayer, "Whom God will show right favor, him he sends into the wide 
world; to him he will show his wonders in mountain and valley, in stream and field! Amen." Then, 
in conclusion, a few verses are sung from the "beautiful" song, "Der Mai ist gekommen," and 
the boys have had a morning devotion! 

(Ref.) 

A poacher from Schliisselau confessed to the criminal court in Bamberg that he carried 
a booklet with pictures of saints and pious sayings: "The True Spiritual Shield of Pope Leo X" 
as protection against being caught. The following poacher's blessing is written in the "witch's 
booklet": "Holy Mary, pray for me that the three holy drops of Christ's blood may be placed in 
front of the firing hole of my rifle, so that there may be no steam or bang, and so that the bullet 
may not miss its target. Amen." (Ref.) 

The "Bonifatius-Korrespondenz” writes: "With the believing Protestants the Catholics 
are gladly united against unbelief. 
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This does not mean, however, that the Catholic Church turns to Protestantism - for example, 
as to 'the Protestant Church’. Faithful Protestants we recognize as Christians, Protestantism as 
an equal Church never. For Christ founded only one church, that is, one institution of salvation. 
There is no such thing as a 'Protestant church,' at most Protestant church communities in the 
sense of cult associations." "But since Protestants too can become blessed, is Protestantism 
therefore 'a permissible, possible, not impassable way to God'? We answer: If, in crossing to 
America, the steamer fails, but some of the passengers are saved and actually land in America, 
surely it cannot be said that shipwreck also is a permitted, possible, not impracticable way to 
an overseas country." "Even the Jews and Gentiles who live in good faith can be blessed." 

A reporter from Norway writes in the "A. E. L. K.": "At the end of 1906 there were 658 
clerical pastorates, of which 36 were filled, or only vicariously, while 47 were vacant at the end 
of 1905. At the State University J. Ording (b. 1869, 1904 D. theol.) became professor of 
theology, a neologist, though not nearly as radical as many German neologists. Likewise K. 
Ihlen (b. 1868, 1906 D. theol.) became professor of theology, and O. E. Moe (b. 1876) lecturer 
in theology, while S. V. Odland (b. 1857, 1889 D. theol.), a pupil of Luthardt, since 1894 
professor of theology, had to give way on the occasion of the struggle with the moderns. The 
number of theological candidates is 389, of whom 13 passed their examinations only in 1906. 
In the last ten years the number of candidates has hardly been able to fill the gaps that have 
arisen. If this continues, we shall soon have no applicants for arduous and unremunerative 
posts. The Barratt movement, a new kind of 'speaking in tongues’, continues to keep the spirits 
in Kristiania moving. Travellers come from outside and even from neighbouring countries to 
observe with their own eyes the development of the movement. The organ of the Methodists, 
the 'Christliche Zeitung’, complains seriously and rightly about the way individual papers have 
judged the movement and its leader. As far as can be seen, however, there are also very 
different opinions about the movement within the Methodist community. It is from eminent 
places within the Methodist Church that the relation of the movement to it is determined. It may 
be that this was at Fr. Barratt's own instigation. 'Barratt,' writes Father Chr. Torjussen, District 
Superintendent of the Kristiania District, is on the whole something of himself. He is very 
eccentric and always filled with a mass of ideas with which the Methodist Church has nothing 
to do.' Later he writes: 'When | have mentioned that we as a church are not responsible for what 
attaches itself to this movement, this of course means the various performances with raptures, 
speaking in tongues, and the like. The Methodist Church will never depart from truly evangelical 
revivals, which, after all, form one of its chief characteristics.’ Father E. Halvorsen, preacher of 
the Methodist Church, also speaks in the same spirit about the movement. He writes, after 
proving Fr. Barratt's contact with the new form of Irvingianism in the Los Angeles (in California) 
shape: 'I see the Irvin- 
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gianism as a sectarian excess which has nothing to do with the Methodist Church. We are not 
Irvingians, and we may not readily be so, because Father Barratt has become so. His "speaking 
in tongues," his "laying on of hands," the "crowns of gold" which hovered over his head, the 
"tongue of fire," which some say was seen coming out of his mouth, as he lay on the floor and 
rolled about there in the presence of the congregation, etc.-all this has not its home in the 
Methodist Church. It is not a good thing. It is the morbid, in my opinion, the extremely morbid 
side of the movement. That it has a good side, indeed a very good side, does not alter this 
judgment.’ . . . The abolition of old holidays is now being discussed again. Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, Penitential Day, Ascension Day, and the second holidays are purely superfluous, 
especially since the new "working day" of the whole country will bring about changes. Someone 
has calculated that the two days of penance alone cost the country such a sum of working days 
that it is not overestimated by a capital of one million crowns; on the whole the country suffers 
a loss of seven million crowns through the said holidays! But there is a hole in the calculation. It 
does not take into account the other side: the labour and moral energy gained by the holidays. 
For "man does not live by bread alone". - The Society for the Distribution of Christian Literature 
among Confirmation Students and School Youth, mentioned earlier, continues to spread its 
beneficial activity. The head office is in Kristiania. Branches have now also been established in 
Bergen (Western Division) and Trondheim (Northern Fjeld Division). According to the report on 
1906, 25,500 devotional books, 20,500 to confirmands and 5000 to school children have been 
distributed. Since the foundation of the society in 1902, a total of 176,100 devotional books have 
been distributed. In the last year 10,000 copies of Konr. Svendsen's "Reflections for Every Day 
of the Month" and the same "Small Devotional Book for Children" have been distributed, as well 
as 10,500 "Remain in the Covenant" by Cand. theol E. J. Nielsen. The board is headed by Prof. 
Dr. D. Odland-Kristiania.... At its meeting on February 12, the Kristiania Stift Committee resolved 
to ask the clergy and church associations in the Stift to arrange for free meetings to be held in 
the congregations for the purpose of examining and illuminating the church proposal adopted 
by the National Assembly (October 29-November 2, 1906 in Kristiania), which aims at greater 
independence of the church, possibly its separation from the state. Thus this burning question, 
which is connected with the professorial controversy and neology, will be carried into the 
congregations, and they will not be slow to speak out energetically. - A church controversy has 
flared up in Bergen which is quite capable of throwing light on the present situation. Already in 
November last year Father Karl Konow spoke out in a lecture in such a way that everyone could 
assume that he approved of modern theology's view of Christianity. He was immediately refuted 
by the Bishop of Bergen. Now Konow recently gave two lectures again, this time not in any 
church, but in the ballroom of the Lodge. In these lectures, according to the "Vestland Post," he 
"resolutely and openly adhered to the old rationalism or to the modern conception as it 
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by the German professor Adolf Harnack. Konow makes no secret of the fact that this view 
deviates from the Church's teaching on the Trinity, Christ's person and work, the Fall and the 
Atonement. Two clergymen will now give counter-lectures. At the meeting of the congregation 
in Hamar from April 16 to 18, there were again discussions about confirmation, as well as about 
the work in the vineyard, the New Testament's teaching on divorce, and Luther's concept of 
grace in relation to his view of the sacraments. Confirmation and "baptism in the Spirit", by the 
way, occupied even more conferences in great detail. Some members of the congregation filed 
a complaint against Father Konow with the bishop, who presented the complaint to the 
defendant and sent it to the church department with a paper on Konow's last lecture. One is very 
anxious to see whether the church government will now get serious and intervene." 

On the Lutheran work on the ancient Syrian church in Persia, the "A. G." writes: "A 
small meeting took place in Hanover, to which the two main bearers of the Lutheran cause in 
Persia, the Syrian priest Pera Johannes and the American Fr. Fossum, who has been at work 
in Urmia for a year and a half, had also come. The first result of the fraternal consultations was 
that the "Lutheran God's Box for Hanover' agreed to turn its care also to the work in the far East. 
Then, however, a friendly discussion took place between the two mission workers, who had 
hitherto felt themselves separated from each other by all kinds of antagonisms, which led to a 
complete understanding on the decisive church questions. Both held in the same way that it was 
necessary to persevere in the old Syrian church as long as no obstacle was placed in the way 
of the orderly preaching of the gospel and the conduct of the ministry according to the principles 
of the Lutheran confession. They also agreed that, above all, the establishment of higher 
educational institutions should be considered, so that teachers for the numerous school youth 
and, in time, also clergymen for the congregations could be raised. Father Fossum, sent out by 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church in North America, as well as by the Swedish-American 
Augustan Synod, immediately returned to his work in Persia. He will receive from the Norwegian 
Lutherans in the United States an associate in the person of a second pastor, who is to take 
care of the school system by name. As Fossum has been able to gain the confidence of the old 
Syrian patriarch by his tactful, prudent conduct, the best relations prevail between him and the 
Nestorians. He has obtained permission to teach and preach in the Nestorian church, just as, 
conversely, an Old Syrian archdeacon acts as a teacher in his own school. From this side, too, 
there is no obstacle to both parts, the German and the American Lutherans, working together in 
peace and thus breaking a new path for the Gospel in the often alienated and ossified Nestorian 
Church. On the German side, it is planned to send a capable theologian to head a teaching 
institute and, in addition, to undertake the most indispensable translation work. May it be 
possible to find a capable man and at the same time to give the work a new impetus. 
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to acquire new friends! It is to prepare a place for our Church among the peoples of the East, 
and possibly also to enable her to cast a ray of the pure Gospel into the darkness of Islam." 

In Belgium, the Missionary Church presently numbers 41 congregations and 
evangelistic posts with 63 branches, 6738 adult church members and 3491 children, 92 Sunday 
schools, 71 churches and rented halls, 37 preachers, 3 evangelists and 16 Bible messengers. 
During the past year 235 baptisms, 94 marriages and 163 funerals were performed. A deficit of 
84,000 francs has been paid off by friends of the cause, new houses of worship have been 
dedicated, and the number of mission schools is also growing. The fight against drunkenness 
in a country where there is already one tavern for every seven houses and where half a million 
litres of alcohol are consumed daily, is being waged with particular determination. 31,580 francs 
have been received from Germany for the Belgian mission church in the last year, mostly from 
Gustav-Adolf associations and from the Evangelical Federation. 

Slavery in Portuguese West Africa. The "Ev. Missions" write: "In order to obtain wage 
laborers, regular human hunts are organized in the interior of the country. The stolen human 
goods are then transported to the coast, where the half and completely wild sons of Africa are 
brought before a Portuguese official. The official asks those who do not speak the language 
whether they wish to go to the islands of St. Thome or Prinzipe as wage labourers. The 
interpreter, however, translates the question into some other question, which is answered 
without propriety with 'yes'. This answer is officially authenticated as agreement to a contract 
that obliges the blacks to work on a plantation for five years. The official seat of this legalized 
slave trade is in Lisbon and bears the name of a Central Committee for Emigration. Similarly, 
Official offices exist in the islands mentioned. On the cocoa plantations the imported blacks 
succumb to the hard work and bad treatment after only a few years. Many try to escape, but 
only a few succeed. Recaptured, they are usually flogged to death. Already on the transport 
from the interior of Bihe thousands perish from exhaustion. The road from there to the coast is 
literally strewn with negro skeletons; for those who can go no farther are, when the whip has no 
further effect, stripped of their fetters from their sore limbs, and left lying by the road, exposed 
to starvation. If a slave has not died after the contract has expired, the contract is simply 
renewed. Children born during this period are considered by the plantation owner as his free 
property. And this trade extends all along the Portuguese West African coast." 

The Luther Oak. On Christmas night in 1904, as reported at the time, the Luther Oak, 
which marks the place where Luther burned the papal bull of excommunication, had been sawed 
down to a height of several metres by nefarious hands. For the preservation of the historical 
tree the magistrate had asked for the expert opinion and the practical help of the forestry 
assessor Schmidt. The latter has indeed succeeded in preserving the tree. Today the last 
bandage was taken off. (M. Z.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 53. October 1907. No. 10. 


On the influence of Pietism on the Protestant school system. 


(Conclusion.) 

If, after gaining insight into the curricula of both sides, we had to reject quite 
decisively the assertion that Pietism had a reformatory effect in the Protestant 
school area, we cannot conclude with this without further ado. We would do injustice 
to Pietism. 

As Pietism in general, with its constant polemic against orthodoxy, which it 
almost always calls dead orthodoxy, and with its earnest demand for practical piety, 
repels and attracts at the same time; as the leading men of the Pietist movement, 
Spener and Francke, partly attract and partly repel: so the same must be said of 
their influence on the school system of the Protestant Church. It must be admitted 
that Pietism indirectly benefited the Protestant school, even if it did not do so directly 
through its school regulations. Like the church, the school can learn from what has 
happened in the field of Christian education and instruction in the age of Pietism. 
And because it can, it should. 

But what? Aug. Herr. Francke has demanded with the greatest emphasis: the 
teacher should be a truly converted Christian. Without true conversion, he says-and 
that without qualification, therefore not without crookedness-no teacher can be in 
the least adequate to his office. He must not expect the blessing in his office from 
human prudence and labor, but from the infinite mercy of God; therefore nothing is 
more necessary to him than prayer. In the exercise of discipline the teacher is to 
observe the right measure; a punishment he is not to administer out of carnal zeal 
and anger, but as a father in merciful love. - It is much too much to say when Kahle 
judges in view of these demands: Francke is the first to recognize the importance 
of the teacher's personality for education. 
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has recognized. Oh no, Luther, Amos Comenius, and the school regulations of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries both recognized and openly expressed this 
meaning. But nevertheless so much is true that there were so many unspiritual and 
unchristian-minded persons in the school teaching profession, which had become so 
wild after the Thirty Years' War, that it was indeed a merit to point out again how 
highly necessary it is that a Christian school teacher should also be Christian and 
spiritually minded. 

Unfortunately, however, Pietism also went over the top here and overshot the 
mark. Just as the Pietists thought that only a born-again preacher could convert 
unconverted people, and just as they denied power and effectiveness to the 
preaching ministry of those whom they did not consider converted but carnal-minded, 
even if they taught orthodoxly, so they naturally fell into the same error with regard to 
school teachers. But it is a gross error to let the power and efficacy of preaching in 
the church depend on the personal piety of the minister, instead of on the divine word, 
which has in itself the power: the law, to kill; the gospel, to make alive and blessed all 
who believe in it. But of this gross error the pietists were frequently guilty. It is true 
that the ungodliness of a minister may often hinder the entrance of the word of God; 
but, conversely, his piety itself adds nothing to the power of the word of God, any 
more than the personal honesty of the cashier increases the power of the dollar he 
pays me. But the pious conduct, as of a preacher, so of a teacher, makes the word 
find one less hindrance in those who hear it, the hindrance of evil example. Just as in 
the days of the apostles, by the pious women's conversation without the word, many 
men who were still heathen by nature were won to listen willingly at least once to the 
apostles’ preaching, so also the personal piety of a pastor and teacher has the effect 
that young and old in church and school are more likely to notice what spiritual gifts 
are set before them. 

The overestimation of the value of the personal piety of the teacher is 
connected with another error, which we find in almost all schoolmen who are fed up 
with pietism. It is downright untrue what they assert: that God will claim every lost 
schoolchild at the last day from the hand of his former teacher. 1) Yes, every lost child 
through the fault of his unfaithfulness or ungodly conduct, certainly; but the souls of 
other lost school children just as certainly not. 


1) The blessed teacher H. B. in A. told me that this saying, which he also found in the 
schoolman Schiren, whom he otherwise rightly highly admired, had long tormented and troubled 
his conscience until the blessed Fr. Francke in A. convinced him of Schtren's error. 
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Nevertheless, it remains certain: The power and word of the pious example is 
great, great also in the school and in the work of education. It was precisely A. H. 
Francke's personal piety and trust in God that made many Christians fall in love with 
him, so that his work in the orphanage gained such astonishing momentum and 
scope that we can hardly point to a second example. 

It has been claimed that Pietism has made religious instruction warmer, more 
penetrating, and more heartfelt than it used to be, where one was satisfied with a 
dead literal catechism knowledge on the part of the children. Catechetics had thus 
gained through Pietism. For this one refers to the catechism works of Spener and J. 
J. Rambach. In particular, however, one owes to Pietism the inclusion of biblical 
history in the curriculum of the Christian elementary school. 

Indeed, if this were true, one could hardly be grateful enough to Pietism for it. 

But only the least of this is true. As far as biblical history is concerned, anyone who is 
familiar with Luther's preface to the Small Catechism, his little prayer book, and other 
recently carefully collected teaching documents of the sixteenth century knows how false 
it is to claim that biblical history was not taught in schools before the time of Pietism. It 
was certainly taught, even if it did not have its own lessons. Even A. H. Francke did not 
set up separate lessons for it in the orphanage. In the Padagogium, a higher educational 
institution connected with the orphanage, he taught biblical history as a branch of 
universal history and used it for exercises in the German, Latin and French languages. - 
It was not Spener and Francke, not the fathers of Pietism, but only his second, already 
somewhat disillusioned generation, who brought the "Two Times 52 Biblical Histories" 
written by Hilbner in 1714 into homes and schools. However, finally with the success 
that it no longer remained at the discretion of the individual teacher (or pastor) how much 
or little biblical history he wanted to teach. Rather, the introduction of the book secured 
a certain amount of material, and in reasonably chronological order. And that was 
something, despite the amazing infirmities this book has. 

Rather, something else must be credited to the Pietists. Through the Canstein 
Bible Society, which first had cheap Bibles printed in the print shop of the Halle 
Orphanage, it subsequently became possible to introduce Bible reading into the 
school curriculum, so that the children received the entire Holy Scriptures in their 
hands. Of course, it must be noted here again how completely exaggerated A. H. 
Francke's demand was in this regard when he wrote: "The reading of the Holy 
Scriptures is to be done as soon as possible, so that the children can learn the Bible 
at an early age. 
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They must be instructed in time to come to salvation from the Scriptures themselves. 
First of all, it is necessary to let them read the whole Scripture from beginning to end, 
so that they may know the contents of the whole Scripture for themselves and see 
for themselves what they have hitherto learned from catechism and oral 
conversation. When the whole of Holy Scripture has been gone through, it will be 
especially necessary to undertake the New Testament, because the latter reveals 
the whole ground of our blessedness much more clearly and easily than the Old 
Testament." In the last words, one may say, A. H. Francke has included the refutation 
of his first, also the refutation of his course of instruction. - School, indeed school and 
home together, as they coincided in the orphanage, cannot make possible 
acquaintance with the whole of Holy Scripture and repeated reading of the New 
Testament until the end of school age. 

But what of the merits of Pietism in regard to the treatment of catechism? Phil. 
Jak. Spener did indeed, as formerly in Frankfurt am Main, so also after his 
appointment as high court preacher in Dresden, diligently teach children on Sunday 
afternoons, so that the Dresdeners sneered: "Instead of a high court preacher, the 
Elector has received a schoolmaster"; Spener also, as his printed catechetical works 
show, his catechism, his catechism sermons, his catechism tables, undoubtedly very 
gladly occupied himself with this gem of our church. But his catechetical tables, taken 
as a pattern by so many successors, have not elevated the catechetical method. An 
example: the XI table: Of the sixth commandment. In the sixth commandment 
attention is to be paid 1. to the commandment, 2. to the prohibition. (1) As to the 
commandment, the following are to be considered here: a. The thing itself, namely, 
chastity. But this is of two kinds: a. Virgin chastity: aa. Purity of mind, bb. Purity of 
the body; cc. Chastity of widows; b. Conjugal chastity: aa. to begin married life with 
the fear of God, bb. to use chastity in marriage, not to give restraint to evil desires, 
not to be hindered in the exercises of godliness; cc. to be unchanged in fortune and 
misfortune. To remain inseparable in fortune and misfortune; b. The aids to chastity: 
a. devout prayer; b. temperance, and at times fasting; 0. frequent meditation on our 
guilt and a godly purity. 2. the prohibition, a. The thing itself, namely, adultery and 
impurity; a. adultery in the heart, b. in gestures and eyes (exposure; lewd kisses); c. 
in words (love songs, nasty verses), d. with action: aa. Softness; bb. Fornication, ee. 
Adultery, dd. Incest, ee. Sodom, ff. Quarreling, strife, eluding. b. Inducements and 
opportunities to do so: a. Idleness, b. gluttony, drunkenness, c. wicked companies 
(dancing), d. licentious dress and 
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Clothing, e. Pictures and statues, lewd ugly paintings: aa. to paint and make, bb. to 
have, cc. to let others see." 

What does Spener do here but pluck and fray the fabric like a piece of linen 
into individual strands? Admittedly, an otherwise careless man becomes aware in 
this way of how many individual threads, which he might not otherwise have counted, 
the original fabric consisted or consists of. But is this of much use to the child? The 
teacher does not bring the child to the loom and weave with him, so that he lets him 
help himself, but before the child's eyes he dissolves the spiritual fabric into its 
smallest, most individual components, so that the child finally sits not before a piece 
of linen, but before a multitude of loose fibres and threads. 

Much more valuable than the catechetical method of tables, which has found 
so many imitators, but which belongs only in the teacher's study and not in the 
schoolroom, are the heartfelt admonitions of A. H. Francke that in religious education 
the cultura animi, the cultivation of the mind, should be taken care of; and the 
warnings of J. J. Rambach. Rambach, who, however, already belonged to the 
second generation of Pietism, that the catechist should not think that religion is 
taught with schoolmaster rudeness, perhaps even with beatings; also his 
instructions on how to deal with children in a friendly and loving manner, how to 
receive their deficient answers meekly, and how to treat them as Christian children. 
For therein primarily lies the importance of Rambach's booklet "Der 
wohlunterrichtete Katechet'; far less in what he brings methodically. One cannot 
learn from Rambach how to instruct a child, especially a mature child, in catechism 
by using and exercising all the powers of the soul. 

Pietism had the defect that it exhorted too much and wanted to stir too much, 
that it often wanted to act on the will without having furthered the child's knowledge 
a little and without having exercised his understanding. To be sure, Francke had 
said: "The true cultivation of the mind comes from the will and the understanding; if 
one aims at only one of the two, nothing good can be hoped for"; but in truth and 
reality, Pietism was driven by its protest against the strongly intellectual treatment of 
the catechism by the orthodox and its aversion to any polemic to a one-sided 
cultivation of feeling and sensation. Of this the harm was great. It would have been 
even greater if Pietism had not at least provided for the acquisition of a rich and good 
religious memory. 

What was the use of the many movements of the mind and the stirrings to 
which Pietism was directed? They did not produce a generation that could have 
resisted rationalism afterwards. 
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The emotional being remained; it only changed finely object. Instead of the truths of 
salvation, the truths of natural religion aroused the religious feeling an age later. In 
place of the tears under JEsu's cross on Golgotha now came the tears at the sight 
of the silver moon, at the rustling of the thunderstorm, at the thought of the little 
spring worm, which, alas! is perhaps not immortal after all. Had B. Schmolk sung: 
"Soul, go to Golgotha, Sit down under JEsu's cross, And consider what urge to 
repent you there. If thou wilt be immovable, O thou art more than stone," now they 
loved to sing, "How great is the Almighty's goodness! Is he a man whom it touches 
not? Who with hardened mind stifles the thanks that are his due!" So one still felt, 
was still "sensitive," as it was signally called. One still had tears; and as long as one 
still had them, one also still thought of oneself as pious. - This is a warning mene 
tekel against a religious education that is calculated primarily on the emotional life. 

There is one more thing | would like to mention. Pietism has - of course not 
alone, the circumstances also did their part - but it has bred the home-teaching, 
among all teaching existences the one which is least satisfying in the teaching 
business, both the subject and the object. The poor students, who received their 
meager sustenance in the Halle orphanage and had to earn it as preceptors of 8-10 
children each, easily became informers in aristocratic houses, in baronial, countial 
and princely castles, or even with wealthy merchants, when their theological studies 
were over and they now had the prospect of having to wait ten years or more for a 
pastorate. If they remained attached to the Hallean direction, they transplanted 
Pietism into these houses. Often they grew old and cold until they entered the 
preaching ministry. And the servile, sullen, sweet-tempered Pietist tutor became a 
favorite character in the comedies of a later generation. 

Summa: The school has received suggestions, warnings and admonitions 
from Pietism; but not a promotion worth mentioning, let alone a reformation. If the 
church is careful that its school teachers are not only knowledgeable men, but also 
godly, that they guard against annoyance, that they do not create a disgust for the 
word of God in the youth by overfeeding them with religious lessons, but that they 
do lay a good foundation by conscientiously exercising all the powers of the soul in 
teaching the precious truths of the word of God, especially the gospel, on which the 
public preaching of the word of God can continue to build: then it has learned all that 
it can - can and should - learn from Pietism in the school field, partly by the way of 
good, partly by avoiding the evil example. K. 
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(Continued.) 

First of all we go back to Dan. 2, 44, where the prophet calls the specifically 

Christian church a kingdom. In the Scriptures of the New Testament we have 
evidence of the truth that the Church is a kingdom, that is, in some respects similar 
to the kingdoms of this world, in all those passages which likewise speak of it as a 
kingdom, whether as Baotsia bad, cf. Matth. 9, 38; 24, 14, or as Baottsia tov Xpiotov, 
Eph. 5, 5; Col. 1, 13; Joh. 
18, 36, be it, and that predominantly, as Bactisia tov dveov, be it as BaolAgia twv 
ovpavey, where the plural twv ovpavey is not different from 6 ovpavoc, but only exact 
rendering of as denoting heaven in general = the heights; comp. Luk. 2, 14; Heb. 1, 
3. The parable of the royal wedding also belongs here, where Matth. 22 says, "The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a king that made marriage for his son," etc. Christ 
could not have chosen such a parable for the purpose of teaching about the Church 
if it were not also a kingdom. And even in the solemn interrogation before Pilate, 
Christ did not disavow this designation of the Church, only that His kingdom was not 
of this world. What Christ thereby wished at first to repudiate before the temporal 
potentate, whose mind was only directed to the political, is evidently that his kingdom 
was not an empire, as the world-monarchies were, or, as the Apology has expressed 
it, not a useless society, "like another outward police bound to this or that country, 
kingdom, or estate." (Muller, p. 154.) It is true that Lutheran theologians, contrary to 
this word of Christ, have wished to make the sphere of the Lutheran Church the 
embrace of Christ's kingdom, but this theory has not stood the test of time, and may 
now be regarded as antiquated. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that the concept of "kingdom" is a very 
comprehensive one. Thus a kingdom cannot be without laws and orders. 
Accordingly, in the Sermon on the Mount, after declaring the Church to be a city on 
a mountain, Christ decreed that the Law and the Prophets were valid even after He 
had come. He thus presents the law given by Mosiah, and declared and inculcated 
by the prophets, also as the legal statutes of the kingdom of heaven, admittedly in 
the true pneumatic sense, purified from Pharisaic essays and distortions. Christ's 
kingdom on earth cannot be without rights and statutes, except that it does not 
consist in them as its essence. - In the Sermon on the Mount Christ continues to 
exhort the comrades of the kingdom of heaven to direct their thoughts and endeavors 
to the fulfillment of the law, rightly and spiritually understood. And in doing so, he 
apparently expresses himself as if also our 
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The fulfillment of the law is a part of the kingdom of heaven. For he saith, Ye shall 
not lay up for yourselves treasures upon earth. ... But lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven. Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness," ¢y7teite de patov 
mv Baoileiav tov Geo’ Kai tyv Oka1oobvnv avtov; the gender of autoU shows that the 
word refers back to God, and that righteousness is thus to be conceived as dixaoovvn 
tov Gedv. Now although this appears here, like the term "Hamlet," as the treasure of 
the kingdom of heaven, yet dixaoobvn tov Gedv here is not = the righteousness which 
is valid before God and comes by faith, but according to the whole context of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the piety of life of Christians, their fulfillment of the law, which, 
however, according to the rest of Christ's teaching and the whole New Testament, is 
only wrought by the Holy Spirit on the ground of the righteousness of faith, or the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, and therefore is not actually acquired, but is really 
a treasure of the kingdom of heaven, the gift and good of the Holy Spirit. And also 
the kingdom of heaven itself the Lord here regards as a treasure, which indeed he 
taught elsewhere, e. g. in the parable of the hidden treasure in the field and the pearl 
of great price, Match. 13. By this, as Paul teaches Rom. 14, 16-18, where he also 
calls it a treasure of Christians, uuwv 76 ayadov, is to be understood righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit, but here righteousness by faith, for it stands together 
with peace and joy in the Holy Spirit, which signifies peace with God, and the joy 
resulting from righteousness by faith and peace with God, as a foretaste of eternal 
blessedness; comp. Luk. 10, 20; Joh. 16, 22. But even in these two righteousnesses, 
the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of life of Christians, the kingdom of 
heaven does not consist as in its essence; for then we would make the treasures of 
the kingdom the kingdom itself. 

Especially still in the parables collected in Matt. 13, Christ revealed the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, ta pwworpia tic Baotleiac twv ovpavay, to those 
who have ears to hear. After this there is also a word of the kingdom, d6yos tij¢ 
Paoteiac, whereunder here not. 

the law, but the gospel is to be understood, as the good seed out of which the trees 
of righteousness grow together with their fruits; for the gospel is called precisely 16 
svayyediav tH¢ Baoteiac, Matth. 

4:23; 7:35; 24:14. On this Philippi makes the remark, "We see how all-embracing is 
the concept of Bactieia tod Aeoi (the kingdom of God). It forms the whole content of 
the gospel. For the gospel is, after all, nothing else than the glad tidings of the 
kingdom in which JEsus reigns as king and communicates to his own, as the citizens 
of that kingdom, forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and eternal life." 
(Doctrine of Faith 5:3, 162.) And not only JEsus, but God Himself appears in 
Scripture as the King of the kingdom of heaven. But all that has been mentioned: the 
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King, the treasures, the law, the gospel of the kingdom, are certainly moments that 
come into consideration when considering the kingdom of heaven. But when it 
comes to the question: What is the point of comparison when the Church is 
represented as the kingdom of heaven? then God and Christ, the Gospel, the Law, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, do not belong to the point of comparison, but then only the 
viol tns Baowlsiac, i.e., the persons, the kingdom-goers, or the subjects of God's kingly 
rule, are looked at, and at them not alone as the mere "subjects" of the kingdom of 
God, who built the same as a "spirit-world," but from them as its sole constituents. 
For a kingdom-and in this respect the kingdom of heaven is similar to the kingdoms 
of this world-does not, after all, consist in kingdom institutions, laws, and orders, in 
goods and treasures, but in persons, and that as a distinct and united mass or heap 
of them. The designation of the Church as a kingdom is therefore identical with 
Peter's expression, "Ye are the holy people." Who would even for a moment 
consider whether a people consists of institutions and orders and activities, or not 
rather of men, wives, and children, of masters and servants? And so also the church, 
as God's, or Christ's, or heaven's kingdom, consists of great and small believers, 
male and female, of all sorts of estate, among Jews and Gentiles; as by the way, in 
the Holy Scriptures, the addresses to believers as: Ye husbands, brethren, ye wives, 
ye children, ye lords, ye servants, prove. But by representing these individual 
believing men, women, and children from the nations of the earth as a kingdom, 
Daniel and the New Testament declare them to be a community, societas, a real 
unity of persons; for a kingdom is not a scattered, incoherent multitude of men, as 
the so-called squatters once were in the West and North of America, but a kingdom 
is asummary, an incorporation of the individuals into a fixed and limited whole. The 
united moment so completely dominates the church that it is written: "Here is neither 
Jew nor Greek, here is neither bond nor free, here is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus," Gal. 3:28. Wherefore also Christ, in his high priestly 
prayer, besought not for the dear apostles alone, but also for them which shall 
believe on him through their word, "that they all may be one, even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and | in thee; that they also may be one in us," John 17:21. 17:21: This is 
not to be understood of the sameness of one mind and of one opinion, that the 
members of the church are one in faith, that is, of one faith, which is also true; but 
they which are of one faith are one also among themselves. And this is the very 
essence of the Church. 
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That the Christians form a thing and a being or the church among themselves 
flows, as the last Proverbs showed, only from their being in Christ and God, that is, 
from the relationship in which they stand to God through faith. And this is also pointed 
out in Dan. 2, 44, in the words in which the Prophet separates the Church from all 
other kingdoms and world monarchies. He says that God will raise up the church 
from heaven, or literally, that the God of heaven will raise it up. The world kingdoms 
are, as it were, creations of men by the power of the sword. The Church, on the 
contrary, is a kingdom established from heaven, that is, in a divine, heavenly manner. 
Hence she virtually calls Christ "the kingdom of heaven." Thus then it is taught of her 
that, as she is not "an outward police, like other regiments," so neither is she an 
earthly, worldly kingdom, as Pharisaic Judaism dreamed, but that, as the heavens 
are regarded in Scripture as the place of spirits, she is a kingdom of the divine Spirit, 
and accordingly a spiritual kingdom. Thus the language of the Scriptures is also 
foreign to the carnal bookish, rabbinical misunderstanding. As is well known, in Old 
Testament prophecy "the kingdom of heaven" is represented as the antitype of 
theocracy in Old Testament imagery and under theocratic cover. Pharisaic Judaism 
now expected in the "Messiah's kingdom" an earthly kingdom of glory, into which the 
Messiah would introduce all the bodily descendants of Abraham, give them victory 
and dominion over the godless Gentile world, and into which he would also receive 
the Gentiles who should accept the Jews' way. To this misunderstanding the Saviour 
declares the Church to be the kingdom of heaven. And it is only in the Gospel of 
Matthew, written at first for Jewish Christians, that the expression Basticia tov ovpavav 
is found, precisely to indicate how this name of the Church stands in opposition to 
the Jewish, outwardly political conception of the XXXXX XXXXX. 

Even the disciples of Jesus were still in error on the day of the Ascension, that 

the kingdom of God would soon be set up for Israel, ci ev ty ypova tobty dnoKcak 
lotaveic thy Baowleiay ty Toppan; 
Act. 1, 6. At that time they also considered the kingdom of heaven to be an external, 
earthly kingdom. They also expected a visible glory of the Messiah in the midst of 
the Jewish people. Christ had prophesied of them, for He said to the disciples, "The 
time will come when ye will desire to see the day of the Son of man in His glory, and 
ye shall not see Him," Luk 17:22. On the day of the Ascension, as | have said, they 
had such a desire, although the Lord had certainly spoken to them often and at length 
about the kingdom of God in the forty days that had just passed after His resurrection. 
So how could they not nowadays, in addition to the pure 
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In the same way, in the doctrine of the church, even erroneous, even blatant 
concepts of it are held on to! Thus, for example, the Jewish idea (judaica opinio) of 
our chiliasts of a visible millennial kingdom of Christ on earth, or the hope of better 
times for the church, of a more flourishing outer state of it, belongs here. But we are 
not to be misled by such dreams in our right conception of the church as the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ; for to this end Christ also instructed his erring disciples on 
Ascension Day. It is true and certain that the church will enter into an outward, visible 
manifestation of glory. The Father, by virtue of his authority, has appointed the time 
and hour for this, ypovoug xai xoipots 6 xathp &eto ev th tig egovaia, Act. 1:7. only that 
this time and hour do not fall within this eon (ev t@ ypdve tobta); cf. Luk 17:22: "Ye. 
will not see Him" (a day of Christ in His glory)." At the bottom of their hearts the 
disciples wanted to be glorious with Christ in a sensual way here on earth. But these 
their lusts the Lord would not fulfil, because the very Church is a kingdom of heaven, 
that is, of a heavenly, spiritual nature to the end of days. And the apostles' profession 
on earth should only be that they, clothed with the power of the Holy Spirit, should 
be Christ's witnesses, that is, nothing else than Spirit-filled representatives of 
Christ's word to the end of the earth, Act. 1, 8. 

Here we add some remarks of our confession, where also this Jewish idea is 
fought against. If we look closely, the present-day confessional Lutheran view of the 
church, which we encountered at the beginning, is basically a judaica opinio of the 
kingdom of heaven. The words of the Confession, therefore, strike at the same time 
at the so-called positive Lutherans of our day. In the Apology, p. 154, it says: "Item, 
what difference would there be between the people of the law and the churches, if 
the church alone were an external police force? Now Paul thus distinguishes the 
church from the Jews, saying that the church is a spiritual people, that is, such a 
people as is not only distinguished from the Gentiles in police and civil character, 
but a true people of God, enlightened in heart and born again by the Holy Spirit." 
This is what Paul does, e.g. Gal. 4:26, where he calls the church "the Jerusalem that 
is above," in distinction from the Jerusalem of his day. Already our General Synod 
of 1856 remarked on this verse: "The false Lutherans are wont to interpret this 
passage as referring to the Church triumphant in heaven, because of the word 
‘above,’ but we must know that in Scripture, when the kingdom of heaven is spoken 
of, the expressions 'above' and 'below' must not be understood locally, but in such 
a way that above is the same as heavenly, below = earthly. By the Jerusalem which 
is above, therefore, is to be understood the holy Christian Church, because it is 
heavenly in its nature and kind." (p. 64 f.) 
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The Apology continues after the above words: "Item, in the Jewish people, all 
those who were Jews by nature and born of Abraham's seed, had, over and above 
the promise of spiritual goods in Christ, also much promise of bodily goods, as of 
the kingdom. 2c. . . . But the gospel which is preached in the church brings with it 
not only the shadow of eternal goods, but every true Christian, while here on earth, 
becomes partaker of the eternal goods themselves, and of eternal comfort, and of 
eternal life, and of the righteousness which is of God, until there he be fully saved. 
- For this cause they alone are the people of God according to the gospel, who have 
received spiritual things, the Holy Ghost. . . The true church is the kingdom of Christ, 
that is, the assembly of all saints. For the true kingdom of Christ, the true 
congregation of Christ, are and always will be those whom God's Spirit has 
enlightened, strengthened, and governed, though it is not yet revealed to the world, 
but is hidden under the cross." Yes, the church stands under the sign of the cross 
until the end of days; the kingdom of heaven is and remains in this world a kingdom 
of the cross, "as it is written, For thy sake we are slain all the day long; we are 
counted as sheep for the slaughter," Rom. 8:36. Even a flourishing outward state of 
the church is not to be hoped for. 

Finally a short word about church constitution and church government is 
allowed. And let this be done in connection with Gal. 4, 27, where Paul characterizes 
the Jerusalem that is above as the lonely one, which does not have a husband, but 
still has many more children than the Jewish church. To understand this 
comparison, Melanchthon's words in the Appendix to the Schmalkaldic Articles may 
serve, which read, "Leviticus pontifex jure divino erat summus episcopus." (Miller, p. 
336.) The Jewish Church, as a "usurious police," had not in the king, but in the 
divinely ordained high priest, as it were, the man who visibly directed and governed 
it. But the Christian Church is also a spiritual kingdom in that it has no man, no 
earthly, divinely ordained visible head; it stands rather like a lonely one among the 
kingdoms of the world, like a flock without a visible shepherd, and yet lives and 
prospers admirably. Church constitution and church government, therefore, do not 
in any way belong to the essence of the Christian church. Only believers constitute 
it, whether hearers or teachers and governors. In the term "church" the last two are 
not included as rabbis, fathers, and masters, but there all the members are equal: 
"But ye are all brethren." "The worldly kings reign, and the mighty are called gracious 
lords; but ye not so," said Christ to his disciples, and in them to all the comrades of 
his kingdom. In the church all things are spiritual, as in the kingdom of heaven, 
where God rules us, the one through the other, 
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blessed with all kinds of spiritual blessings in heavenly goods through Christ, Eph. 
1,3. 

Eph. 1, 3 will be discussed a little further to see in more detail how God sends 
His kingdom of heaven from heaven. When it says that the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has blessed us with all kinds of spiritual blessings in heavenly 
goods through Christ, Paul includes us first with the Ephesians and then with the 
Christians in general. Of the Christians, or of the Church, he speaks, and teaches, 
how we became Christians, or how the Church was formed in the world; for the 
apostle here deals with a singular act of God, which, of course, is repeated again 
and again. This is how the church came to be formed: the God of heaven poured 
out of his high places all manner of spiritual blessings, the whole fulness of his 
blessings, upon men through Christ. The blessing is imparted through Christ. First, 
Christ Himself came from the Father to do His works, and when He had finished 
them, He ascended again to the Father with outstretched hands of blessing. Thus it 
is blessing acquired through Christ's life, suffering, and death that comes from the 
hands of the exalted Christ. Yes, it is through the exalted Christ that the church- 
forming blessing is imparted. Hence Paul also goes on to say that it is blessing in 
the heavenly, namely, places, which therefore has its proper seat and place in 
heaven, and comes from thence. And when the apostle also calls it spiritual blessing, 
the relation to the Holy Spirit is evidently given. The Holy Spirit is the actual giver of 
this blessing on earth. First, God abundantly poured out the Holy Spirit upon us 
through Christ, Tit. 3:6, and from Him then flowed upon men the blessing acquired 
and imparted through Christ, not directly, but, what is well known to right faith, 
indirectly through the gospel. Thus God establishes his kingdom of heaven on earth: 
he pours down on men, in the name of Christ, through the Holy Ghost in the gospel, 
the whole fulness of his blessings from his high places. And although his rich grace 
is wasted on many people, in that some reject it from the start, and others give it 
away again shamelessly, it still always remains with some people over the whole 
earth through the effect of the Holy Spirit as lasting good, which happens in and with 
faith. And those who become believers on earth, and only they, but also all true 
believers are the kingdom of heaven of God on earth. It is therefore only scriptural 
when in the preceding quotation from the Apology it is said, "Therefore they alone, 
according to the gospel, are God's people, who have received spiritual goods, the 
Holy Ghost." It is true that according to the previous words these are "eternal" goods, 
which have their seat and place in heaven, but within the Christian Church "every 
true Christian here on earth is given the eternal goods themselves". 
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partaking". With faith the Christian appropriates and applies to himself the eternal 
goods. And the Church is "the community that has the goods in its heart, the Holy 
Spirit and faith". Yes, even the Holy Spirit Himself enters the heart with faith and 
purifies it through faith. And finally, the Father and the Son also enter into the heart 
with the Spirit of sanctification, and make their abode there. In this way the 
Christians, as God's kingdom, really form a unified whole, such as is otherwise not 
possible for a kingdom. Other kingdoms can only be united by outward orders and 
government; but the church is a union of the hearts of all believers with God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. And since God is one in His essence, all believers in God 
and Christ through faith and the Holy Spirit are one, one whole, one spiritual being. 
Therefore, though believers may be separated by hundreds of miles in place, though 
they may be distinguished by nationality and language, by having the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts through faith, and thus also being in God and Christ, they are spiritually 
exalted above place, nationality, language, and the like, and are so united that they 
not only know their point of unity in heaven, but have it in their hearts through faith, 
and are already one thing and one being on earth. So it is not an earthly kingdom of 
glory of the Messiah, but the gathering together of the many believers on earth into 
the unity of faith and the Holy Spirit, whereby they are in possession of the fullness 
of the divine blessing in heaven, even partakers of the divine nature itself (cf. 2 Pet. 
1:4), that is the Christian church, nothing else, nothing more, nothing less. And with 
this it possesses a glory unparalleled, for it is "held so high and dear by God, that 
He does not so much as esteem all His heaven above, that He would come to it in 
this vale of tears, and abide with it to the end of the world." "This must be a great 
glory and grace to men, who are esteemed worthy to be such a glorious dwelling- 
place, castle, and hall, yea, paradise and kingdom of heaven, where God dwelleth 
on earth." (Luther.) 

But even more. According to Eph. 1, 3 the spiritual blessings that the believers 
carry in their hearts, as the apology repeatedly points out, have their seat and place 
in heaven, so also the church itself does not have its roots and ground in the natural- 
creatural area, but in heaven. For this reason, too, it is called the Kingdom of Heaven. 
It is not only taught in Scripture that the Lord recognizes His own after they have 
come into this world, but that God also recognized them beforehand, Rom. 8, 29. 
And God also chose us, who were blessed with spiritual blessings through Christ in 
this world, before the foundation of the world was laid, Eph. 1, 4. It is not only in this 
time that God gives those who receive Christ a place in heaven. 
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to become children of God, but he also ordained us beforehand to childship towards 
himself, Eph. 1, 5. Therefore the members of the Christian diaspora are also called 
the chosen strangers. The origin and existence of the Christian church is something 
foreign to the rest of the world. It must be spiritually directed here. The kingdom of 
Christ has its origin in heaven, and in this sense is not of this world. According to the 
parable of the tares among the wheat, the Son of Man who came from heaven into 
this world sows the good seed. This good seed are as the children of the kingdom, 
or new creatures in hand, and come from the hand of the Christ who has now gone 
again to heaven. The children of the kingdom are those who were the Father's, but 
whom the Father gave to Christ. The Father has already seen and chosen the 
members of the church in eternity through Christ, and has also given them over to 
Christ, so that he might choose or convert them from the world. The origin of the 
Christian church therefore lies before the time of the world. Therefore the apostle 
speaks of it as the mystery that was hidden in God from the world, who creates all 
things, and also creates new creatures through Jesus Christ, so that the manifold 
wisdom of God might now be made known to the principalities and rulers in heaven 
through the church, Eph. 3:9, 10. Already in eternity there was, as it were, a model 
of the church before God's Spirit, in order to build it afterwards in time. So also Paul 
says of the true people Israel, that God foreknew them, foreknew them, and he soon 
after calls them exAoyn in the specific sense: the elect; comp. Rom. 11, 2. 7. But 
when Scripture designates both true Israel and the members of the Christian Church 
as the foreknown of God, it evidently intends to show that God does not move the 
children of the kingdom into the sphere of the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit only 
in time, but that he has already applied to them in eternity the whole work of the 
Spirit, and in general the redemption that is present in Christ JESUS, for the very 
purpose that they may be called in time by the Holy Spirit through the Gospel, 
enlightened with his gifts, and sanctified and preserved in the right faith. Thus, then, 
the Christian Church has not been planned and prepared only since the Ascension 
and Pentecost, but its depth (cf. Eph. 3:18), its origin reaches back into heaven, into 
the time before the world. Peter therefore also calls her yévoc exdextov, the chosen 
generation, 

1 Pet. 2, 9. In the exxdnoia is thus realized the exAoy7. A 

beautiful play on words, which unfortunately cannot be reproduced in German. But 
even more beautiful is the relationship that exists between the two terms. The eternal 
act of election is the reason why there is a holy Christian church among the lost and 
damned human race, so that it actually has its origin and foundation in heaven. 
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Finally, with the church as the kingdom of heaven also the moment of its 
invisibility is given. Heaven stands in Scripture in contrast to earth, also as the 
invisible in relation to the visible; cf. Col. 1:16; Gen. 1:1. Also because the Church is 
invisible to us on earth, it is called in Scripture the Kingdom of Heaven. And over this 
point also we hold stiffly. We will not let anyone, even Lutherans, put anything into 
the term "church" whereby it would become visible, or even receive a visible side. 
What is visible in connection with the Christian church on earth does not belong to 
its essence. It is true, believers have flesh and blood in the world, but as this flesh 
now is, nothing good dwells in it, comp. Rom. 7, 18. Only that which is born anew of 
water and the Spirit is spirit, Joh. 3, 6, constitutes the essence of the church. Hence 
it is said, Joh. 1, 13, that the children of God are not of the blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of a man, but born of God, begotten of God, &k dedv 
eyevvnOnoay. And according to 1 Petr. 1, 23 f. they are like 
Born again of incorruptible seed, the living word of God, which abideth for ever. For 
all flesh (that which is born of the flesh) is as grass, and all the glory of men (their 
civil ability and righteousness) as the flower of grass. But within the holy Christian 
Church the grass is withered and the flower fallen away. In Christ only a new 
creature is of any value. But flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; they 
are crucified here with Christo, are put away in the grave, we are stripped, 2 Cor. 
5:4, become and must put on that which is incorruptible. Yea, even water and the 
Spirit, the visible and audible Word, whereof the children of God are born, though 
they be spirit and life, yet they are not of the essence of the church. For this is merely 
a Spiritual people, and not also a conglomeration of things. Well are the Luther words 
truth: "God's people cannot be without God's word," and, "God's word cannot be 
without God's people"; well do the means of grace make the church, but they do not 
constitute the church. Word and Sacrament, according to right doctrine, are not 
constituent parts, but only the visible marks of the Church. They are always 
connected with the Church, but for this reason they do not change the nature of the 
Church, which is and always remains an invisible spiritual kingdom, a holy people. 

Precisely with regard to the means of grace, as the Apology draws attention 
to, we must steadfastly hold to the fact that the Church is actually a kingdom of 
heaven, that is, invisible and spiritual in nature. The Church, after all, exists within 
this aeon; it does not first belong to the future aeon. It stands on the persons of 
Christians as they live and live in this world. And now, as Luther points out, its 
characteristic is that it cannot exist without God's Word. 
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can be; for "he that is of God heareth the word of God," Joh. 8, 47. And our Saviour, 
when he withdrew his visible presence from this world by his ascension, left to the 
disciples who remained behind in the world the well-known kingdom command 
contained in Matth. 28, 18-20, how they should henceforth make disciples 
(ua@ntebcate') among all the Gentiles and peoples, and thus the multitude of the 
Church's disciples. 

should: by baptizing them, said he, (Sazticavtec, according to B D). 

and teach (616do0Kovtec) keep all that | have commanded you. This is a clear and 
definite order of the use of the means of grace, which also, to be sure, with the 
exclusion of baptism, is always to be repeated. And yet, by such constant use of the 
means of grace on the part of Christians, the kingdom of Christ itself does not cease 
to be an invisible spiritual one. For though we see the people gathered around the 
means of grace as people, and hear and see the means of grace which they handle, 
yet it is always hidden from our eyes which and how many of the people who make 
use of the Word and the sacraments are really in the true faith of the heart, and are 
therefore comrades in the kingdom of Christ. In external, and indeed also in orthodox 
external Christianity, there are wicked and hypocrites. But we hear about this in the 
Apology (p. 154): "Although the wicked and ungodly hypocrites keep company with 
the true churches in outward signs, names, and offices, yet if one really wants to 
speak of what the church is, one must speak of this church, which is called the body 
of Christ and has fellowship not only in outward signs, but has goods in the heart, 
the Holy Spirit and faith. For it is necessary to know what makes us members of 
Christ, and what makes us living members of the churches. For if we should say that 
the church is only an outward police, like other regiments, wherein are evil and good, 
etc., no one will learn from this, nor understand, that Christ's kingdom is spiritual, as 
it is, wherein Christ inwardly rules the hearts, strengthens, comforts, distributes the 
Holy Spirit, and various spiritual gifts; but it will be thought to be an outward wisdom, 
a certain order of some ceremonies and services." It is for this very reason, then, 
that we hold so tenaciously to the spiritual-social concept of the church, and thus to 
the invisibility of the church, in relation to the organism of grace, lest we fall into the 
error that the church is an outward institution of salvation. For, as the Confession 
shows, it is quite in the train of natural reason that, as soon as we let go of the right 
idea of the church, we think it to be "an outward wisdom, certain order of some 
ceremonies and worship." But no, even before that, it was said in the Apology: "The 
Christian church does not stand alone in the company of outward signs, but stands 
especially in communion inwardly of the eternal goods in the heart, as of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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of the Spirit, of faith, of the fear and love of God". (p. 152.) And such "communion 
within" can neither be seen nor otherwise perceived. 

If we now summarize what has been said so far, Daniel already taught of the 
Christian Church that it is neither an outward nor a worldly kingdom, but a kingdom 
extending over the whole earth, but nevertheless only a gathering together of all 
believing Christians in the world into a single spiritual being, invisible to us here on 
earth, brought about from heaven by the Triune God through the Gospel. To amplify 
Daniel's words we have already made abundant use of New Testament quotations. 
But let us now also present some main passages of the New Testament itself, which 
demonstrate the doctrine of the church. 

The first one we find in the gospel of Matthew is the well-known word of Christ 

to Peter: "You are Peter, and upon this rock | will build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it", Matth. 16, 18. Here Christ calls His church church, 
Ekklesia. This is a word that has passed from the profane Greek into the language 
of the Holy Scriptures. The Greeks understood the Ekklesia to be the assembly of 
the citizens of a city. The ecclesia of the Greeks, and so also of the Romans, did not 
consist of all the inhabitants of the place, not the slaves - that was them -, also not 
the strangers who had moved from another place or country, but did not find 
admission into the community - that was them zépotxor, the bystanders; cf. Eph. 2, 20. 
The congregation of the ecclesiastics was not a part of the ecclesia. 
The people of a place were rather the free citizens of the place who had been called 
to the assembly of the people and who had come together. Even in this purely civil 
sense our word occurs in the Bible; cf. 19, 32. 40. But it is mainly used to designate 
the church of Christ. Matth. 16 Christ says that He Himself will call and gather this 
church and build it on this rock. The word "this rock" obviously refers back to the 
proper name Peter, on the basis of which this disciple is declared to be Peter, aman 
of the rock. This is the truth just spoken by Peter, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." This truth was revealed to Peter, not both to his mere natural 
understanding, but rather in his heart, and not of flesh and blood, not of men, but of 
the Father of Christ Himself. And in that Peter recognized and believed this truth 
divinely revealed to him in and with his heart, he was built upon the content of the 
truth, or upon the Christ, God's Son, faithfully confessed by him, as upon a rock, and 
thus became Peter, a rock-man. This is now also confirmed to him by the Son of 
God, whom he recognized in faith, when the same 
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literally continues: Kaya de oo1 Aéyo, “and also | say unto thee, thou art Peter," that 
is, | also herewith issue unto thee the testimony, that thou art a man made a believer 
in Christ the Son of God, and therefore a man founded as upon a rock. But apart 
from you | will build my church on this rock in general, that is, apart from you | will 
choose a whole multitude of people from the world to the same one faith, Joh. 15, 
19, that is, | will call and convert them, and so build them out of me, that is, gather 
and assemble them around me into a community so firmly united that it will stand 
like a castle founded on a rock and so well guarded that even the gates of hell will 
not be able to overcome it, that is, they will not be able to gain the upper hand, or 
that hell will not be able to build its gates into the castle of the community. A believer 
should therefore know that he is not the only believer in the world, but that a whole 
Christian community on earth is united and connected with him to form a kingdom 
against which even the powerful, unclean world of spirits can storm in vain, because 
Christ himself is its power and strength, its refuge and protection. But when Christ 
contrasts the church with the invisible infernal spirit kingdom as a castle "founded 
on him, as the Son of the living God, that is, the Spirit of God, he evidently likewise 
declares it to be something invisible and spiritual. And by designating it by the 
expression "my church," he represents it as a whole, as a uniform assembly of men, 
in whom he himself is pre-eminently active, that is, whom he himself selects and 
calls out of the world, the multitude of men, namely, through faith in him as the divine 
Saviour, calls and converts, or: whom he has called out of the darkness of unbelief 
to the marvellous light of faith and his church, has founded upon him, and has 
gathered around him. The church, therefore, is the assembly of the free citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven, called by faith with the holy call of the gospel. This is the 
spiritual ERlesia which the faithful form. They are many of them, but they are not 
merely a line of posts set up here and there among men, but a unity united into a 
kingdom or body of people. And this ecclesia possesses a nobility which transcends 
all the dignity of all political assemblies of free citizens among the nations. It is the 
Kupliakov, the assembly of all believers in the Lord (kUpioc) Christ, called to the 
Christian liberty far, far surpassing all political liberties. Yea, all who with Peter have 
come to the same salutary knowledge of the truth, that Christ is the Son of the living 
God, the Saviour of the world, constitute the ecclesia, the church of Christ. The 
believers, who on earth cannot perceive themselves as one with their bodily senses, 
should know by faith that they, who live scattered over the world, are nevertheless 
one through Christ and through their connection of faith with him. 
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are all one, not just a collective name: church, but are really this thing in essence: a 
spiritual, unified assembly, the "camp of the saints" that is invincible against the 
powers of hell. According to Matth. 16, 18 the Lord teaches us to believe this about 
the church. 

In the passage just discussed Christ speaks of building His church. This 
conjures up the image of a building, like a temple, in our minds. And under this 
image the Scriptures often make clear what it is about the church. But to ward off 
the crass opinion that it cannot be a natural building of inorganic stones, Peter calls 
the church a spiritual house, oikov zvevyatixdv, and the Christians living stones, 
Miyous Gavrac, 1 Petr. 2:5. those, and those only, who, though born of the flesh, have 
now spirit and life in them, make up the spiritual house of the church as its living 
bricks. But the main passage for the presentation of the church as a holy temple is 
probably Eph. 2, 19-22. According to this, the "spiritual" among men (cf. Gal. 6:1) 
are "built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, JEsus Christ being the 
cornerstone," etc..., émo1xo- dopnOévtes exi tp dEeuEhio tov anootdhwv Kai MpopNtov, 
ovtog axpoywviaiov avtob Xpiotob ‘Inoob xtd. This, too, is to be understood hon a 
spiritual ground, and from the spiritual corner-stone Christ, as Peter also calls the 
latter in the above connection likewise "living stone," 1 Petr. 2, 4. 7. There are those 
among the orthodox Lutheran interpreters who in the passage from Ephesians 
quoted take the genitive tov azootélwv Kai xpoyyntov subjectively in the sense that. 
the apostles and prophets, by whom are not to be understood the ancient prophets, 
but the New Testament diviners, as wise builders, laid the foundation of the church. 
Then these, precisely as master builders, would not themselves belong to the 
church building, whereas in our very passage the universal church (td0a orxodot)) 
is spoken of. Of the Corinthian particular church Paul says, "I, by the grace of God, 
which is given unto me, have laid the foundation, as a wise master builder," 1 Cor. 
3:10. But there, surely, the whole mode of view is different from that in our passage. 
There, e. g., v. 11, Christ is called the foundation, while here, nevertheless, a 
distinction is made between the foundation, OspéA1oc, and the corner-stone, 
axpoyoviaiov, as also. 
the construction of the genetivus absolutus shows, dvtog «zd. It can 
Thus cornerstone and foundation are not quite identical here, which makes the 
sense in our passage different from that of the Corinthian passage. Osuédiog must 
here mean the foundation, the substructure of the entire 
Church mean, in which Christ JEsus is the cornerstone. Then twv azootdélov Kai 
mpopntov is nothing else than genetivus appositivus, 
and then the apostles and prophets belong to the church itself; they are the 
foundation of it. Paul wants to tell us here what 
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it is about the one holy Christian church. He addresses the Christians from among 
the Gentiles. He first tells them that they, who were once distant, strangers, and 
apart from the citizenship of Israel, outside the sphere of God's people, or of the 
church, now, after they too had heard the word of truth, namely, the gospel of their 
blessedness, and had also believed, and had been sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise, chap. 1:13, have come hither, that is, have entered into the holy Christian 
church. But they do not belong to the commonwealth of the church, like the slaves 
of a citizenship, as €€vol, strangers, nor merely as bystanders, Trdpoikol, but as on 
an equal footing with the saints, that is, believers from among the Jews, as their full 
fellow-citizens in the Christian church. Believers, whether of Jews or Gentiles, have 
citizenship in the kingdom of God, and are God's household, God's household, 
God's dear children. 

And now the apostle changes the picture. He says that the believers 
themselves are God's house, built from the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
since Christ Jesus is the cornerstone, "on which the whole building is joined together 
and grows" etc. Just as Paul first contrasts the believers from the Jews and the 
Gentiles and then presents them as equals, so in this picture he also first gives the 
apostles and prophets their own position in relation to the other Christians, but then 
he unites them all into one. The apostles and prophets, as the foundation of the 
church, are also fellow-citizens of the kingdom of God, but in addition they have in 
it a fundamental and therefore permanent significance. The believers from the Jews 
and the Gentiles, as the foundation of the church, are built upon them. Now this is 
not to be understood bodily-personally, as if like a Hercules they carried on their 
shoulders the members of their church, and these again the following members, 
and so on usque ad tholum ecclesiae. And at the bottom would then have to stand 
Christ in His God-human body. Then the church would be changed in the twinkling 
of an eye from a spiritual to a quite corporeal building! No, that would be a 
capernaitical mind of ours, which would be rightly judged by the well-known words 
of Christ: "How then shall ye see the Son of man ascending into the place where he 
was before? It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh is of no use. The words that | 
speak are spirit and are life", Joh. 6, 62 f. When Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, Christ had long since ascended into heaven and had withdrawn His 
visible body from men. And also the persons of the dear apostles are now long since 
departed from the world by death, to say nothing of the prophets of old. But prophets 
(our passage different from chap. 3:6 and 4:11) and apostles live and work on in 
their writings. And thereby they are of lasting importance for the church until the 
end. Those 
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who become believers come to faith through the word of the apostles and prophets 
and are thereby also kept in the faith. And in the Word, in the apostolic and prophetic 
writings, Christ is the cornerstone, the all-dominant theme, the Alpha and Omega. 
In the Word is Christ. Believers are set and built upon the word of the apostles and 
prophets, and thus upon Christ. Yes, the prophets and apostles are themselves first 
built on this Word and on Christ in the Word. Thus Paul says: "God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath given a brightness to our hearts, 
that there might be an illumination of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ," 2 Cor. 4:6. The apostles, together with all Christians, founded 
themselves by faith on Christ and His Word. And so it goes on to say: "On whom 
the whole building is joined together, growing into a holy temple in the Lord. The 
whole church rests on Christ alone. All and every believer is set and founded on 
Christ. And so the believers are one whole, one building, joined together in 
themselves (SO ovvappodoyouuévn according to Benseler). The common ground, 
Christ and his word, on which they stand by faith, this same common faith, unites 
them and binds them together, and makes them one house. The believers, as the 
living stones of the spiritual house of the church, are not a heap of rough stones 
thrown disorderly together, nor, though they dwell over the whole earth, are they 
scattered about it, like the stones in a field, here once a stone and there once one, 
but they are building stones, yea, even that no longer in a mere loose state on the 
building site, but they are God's building, 8¢6v orodouy, 1 Cor. 3, 9, thus they are 
joined together and hang together in themselves, are one being. But freely they are 
one building of God; only before him they stand as a united whole. And this whole 
building will grow into a holy temple in the Lord, namely in the Lord Christ. Here the 
previous image returns. Once Christ is the foundation and cornerstone of the church, 
upon which it rests; but Christ also permeates and fills the church, yea, dwells in the 
house which is built upon him, and sanctifies it from day to day, that it may grow into 
the holy temple of pure eternity. Believers have Christ dwelling in them not only 
individually, but also as a whole, as a church. And finally, v. 22 says they are "a 
dwelling place of God in the Spirit," or through the Spirit. By the Holy Spirit Christ 
and the Father of Christ come to dwell in the hearts of believers, and these then also 
are all together by the Holy Spirit a dwelling place of the Triune God. By virtue of the 
union of their hearts with the triune God, the whole structure hangs together. It is 
through the work, activity, and dwelling of the Triune God in the church that the 
church receives its firm cohesion. This is 
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therefore the Church; yea, this is her honour and dignity: she is, and is becoming 
more and more, a holy temple of the Triune God, of which He is not only the Master 
Builder, but in which He also dwells with all the fullness of His spiritual blessings as 
euAoynTdos unb evaAoynoac. Not 

The church is neither a world of believing atoms buzzing around itself nor a world 
that has evaporated into the realm of ideas, but a real community and spiritual unity 
of faith and of the Triune God who fills and governs it, admittedly hidden under the 
outer congregation of the called - that is the church. 

The same picture, the picture of a spiritual building, is presented to us of the 
church of the saints in 2 Tim. 2, 19 in the words: "But the firm foundation of God 
exists and has this seal: the Lord" (literally:) "knew those who are His." The "but" 
which connects the sentences points to a contrast. Previously there was mention of 
the ever-increasing activity of false teachers, who were reversing the faith of some, 
and thus apparently partially destroying the church. Against this (uévroi here = yet, 
however, nevertheless, nevertheless, however), Timothy is pointed to the firm, 
abiding ground of God for comfort, and told that it cannot be reversed. When it is 
further said that this ground has a seal, oppayida, a cut stone with an inscription, 
this recalls the custom of the ancients, according to which important buildings bore 
inscriptions, indicating, for instance, the origin, specific character, importance, 
destiny, and the like of the building. Our inscription reads: "The Lord knew his own"; 
it speaks, therefore, of those who are the Lord's once for all. The participial clause 
to the subject "foundation," therefore, involuntarily calls forth in us the idea that here 
by foundation is not meant the objective divine foundation of the church, the Word, 
the truth of Christ, nor even merely, as Eph. 2, the apostles and prophets, but here 
in general those who form the whole church must be designated as the firm 
foundation of God (comp, how hereafter a great building, ev weydy dé o1xia, is spoken 
of). God is indicated as the builder of this firm foundation; compare Heb. 11:10. And 
the church appears thereby only as the firm foundation or substructure of the city of 
God. And that is indeed what it is. Only above will she stand in her perfection. But 
even here the church exists like a firm foundation. Though many in outward 
Christendom fall on the right hand and on the left, the church of God stands 
unshakenly firm; even the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, as we have 
already heard. Of the members of the una sancta none can be irretrievably led astray 
by the false teachers. And the cause of this indestructibility of the Church is stated 
in the first inscription which this foundation-building bears: "It was the HER that knew 
his own." Some day at the judgment of the world, the Judge will give up the mere 
HErr-HErr-sayers, who are also at the same time 
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false teachers, make this rejecting confession: ovdéxote eyvav vuac, "| have never 
known you," Matth. 7, 23. As there in the context, so probably also in our passage 
Christ is meant by the "Lord," the exalted Christ. And of the very time of His 
exaltation ("after Thy victory") Ps. 110:3 says, "Thy children shall be born unto Thee 
as the dew out of the dawn." And now of these His children the first inscription on 
the church says, that He Himself, the Lord, knew them, that is, spiritually knew them 
to be His own, by His knowledge spiritually begat them, and gave them new birth, 
"that the Lord by His effectual knowledge hath made them that now belong to Him 
to be His own." (Cf. D. Stéckhardt, Epistle to the Romans, p. 399.) Not from 
perishable seed, but from the living seed of the word of the apostles and prophets, 
wherein he himself is the Alpha and Omega, does Christ know and reincarnate his 
own; that is, he makes them his and God's children by faith in the word of him. And 
this origin of the church is the ground and cause of its invincibility; for no man can 
pluck Christ's sheep, which he hath known, Joh. 10, 14, out of his hand, nor out of 
his Father's, Joh. 10, 28. 29; coll. V. 26. Christ's knowledge of his own inaugurates 
an intimate love relation of Christ and God with his own: God loves them, and they 
love God, and they are sure that nothing can separate them from the love of God, 
which is in Christ JEsu our Lord. But the false teachers, the mere sayers of the Lord, 
are not the sheep of Christ; they never belonged to the flock of Christ. And if they 
and those who stubbornly hold to their false doctrine, as John teaches, "go out from 
us, they will manifest that they are not all of us." Above all, Christ will not one day 
confess them. But the origin of the church also marks its nature as a spiritual house 
of God; for it consists only of such of the multitude as are born again, born of the 
Spirit, and therefore of the Spirit, of a spiritual nature, John 3:6. Yes, the compact 
foundation of God is formed only by all those whom the Lord Christ, through His 
Holy Spirit, calls to faith, converts, and regenerates. God, through the Holy Spirit, 
places the individual believers, whom the exalted Christ wins from the world, within 
the solid walls of the church, and through the same, by means of faith, keeps them 
blessed. Of course, only those are known to the Lord whom he has recognized. But 
in this way, through the Spirit of God, the foundation of a new world has already 
been laid in this visible, transient world. The community of believers forms a hidden, 
compact whole, the unified family of God's dear children, known in its extent only to 
God, which has no prodigal sons. This is what the Scriptures teach us to believe 
about the Church. 

But the fellowship and unity of believers is especially clearly set before us in 
the passages of the New Testament, 
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in which the church is identified as the body of Christ. This is a specific metaphor of 
the apostle Paul. The most significant passage is probably Eph. 4, 15. 16, where it 
speaks of the growth of the believers "in him who is the head, Christ, from whom the 
whole body is joined together and one member hangs on another", or literally: from 
whom the whole body in itself coherent and interlocking . . causes the growth of the 
body to its self-edification in love, e& ov zav t6 cmua ovvappohoyovuevov Kot ovupi- 
Balopevov ... thy adéjotv tov oMatos MolEital E1¢ O1KOOOLY EaVTOV ayamn. 

In connection with the medial trolitai, the participles are probably also to be taken 
medially. As a causative to ovuBaivw means ouppiBaCw: 

To go united, to make come; in the medium: to make go united in relation to, to 
interlock with. We have here a pretty complete picture of the relation of a head and 
its body and its members. The head, it is said, is Christ. God hath set Christ to be 
the head of the church, which is his body, Eph. 1:22, 23; which God did when he 
exalted Christ to his right hand. And of this his estate Christ said, "If | be lifted up 
from the earth, | will draw them all unto me." Out of the world, out of the lost, 
condemned race of men, Christ will draw them all, all whom the Father has given 
Him, to Himself, will call them, draw them to Himself by faith, make them cleave unto 
Him. This is the first and nearest relation between Christ and the church: the church 
clings to Christ by faith, as the body to its head. Faith establishes the closest and 
most intimate fellowship with Christ, of course only spiritually, as the apostle also 
writes in another passage: "He that cleaveth to the Lord is one spirit with him," 1 
Cor. 6:17. But this is not all that lies in the comparison. The body also receives all 
its life, sap and strength, all its cohesion from the head. The head is the head of all 
the members of the body, and thus the head causes the various members to be one 
body. So also the believers are many of them, and yet only one body, the body of 
Christ. From Christ the individual believers are one whole, one thing and one being. 
Because Christians are united to Christ through faith, the one Christ lives in them 
all, and they are all one harmony. Each individual believer is a part of this harmony, 
and united with the others (avvappodoyovuevov) forms this harmony. The belie- 

The believers’ relationship to Christ therefore also sets them in relation to one 
another. Their faith is also a unifying principle. They are in Christ through faith, and 
so they are many and one, Christ's spiritual body. And accordingly the cohesion 
which flows from the Head Christ into the body of the church is also shown, as the 
apostle expresses it, that the whole body 
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interlocks. But that is breviloquence. Actually only the individual members of the 
body interlock with each other. And so it is with this spiritual body that the individual 
believers join together. But since this proceeds from Christ, through him and through 
faith in him the whole body interlocks. The fellowship which one faith establishes is 
therefore so intimate that all believers are as one. Christ is in each one and is the 
bond that binds the members together. And from Christ the whole body also brings 
about the growth of itself. Christ the exalted, who does not die, that is, he, the living 
one, by virtue of faith, flows through the whole body, all the members of the body, 
with his life forces, and thus works and promotes the growth and flourishing of the 
body through the contact and service of the believers with and to one another. And 
even if there is no outward contact among many Christians, who are separated from 
one another in terms of location, language and church community, they are 
nevertheless inwardly connected and intertwined. This contact and connection is 
therefore an invisible, spiritual bond. The Holy Spirit, poured out on us abundantly, 
wraps this invisible bond around all true believers through faith. Hence in the 4th 
verse before ours is found this collocation, "one body and one Spirit," ev c@ya Kai Sv 
avedua. The Holy Spirit calls by faith 
and unites them into the one body of Christ, and through faith works the growth of 
the whole body. What a tightly knit unity, then, is the church! It is, in fact, nothing but 
a total church. The individual members of it are not merely so and so many atoms, 
but are closely united to one another through faith, like the members of one body. 
But because the exalted Christ draws the faithful to Himself, they themselves 
have become the city that is set on a mountain, that is, they have become very 
glorious, even, as the Scripture says, the royal priesthood of God. And as such the 
church has another quality which has always been mentioned, or at least included, 
in the foregoing remarks, but to which we shall finally direct our attention in particular; 
and by it, too, our concept of the church is only confirmed. For the faithful, as the 
royal priesthood of God, are also a holy people. For just as the Levitical priests had 
to sanctify themselves if they wished to stand before God - and yet they still belonged 
to the realm of the Old Testament shadow-work - so the word applies all the more 
to those who are members of the body of Christ: "Ye shall be holy: for | am holy, the 
Lord your God." Expressly, then, does St. Peter exhort the living stones to build 
themselves as a spiritual house unto the holy priesthood (cic iepateva dyiov), to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through JEsum Christum, 1 Pet. 
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2, 5. Hence the Apology writes: "The gospel . . . brings with it not only the shadow 
of eternal goods, but every right Christian, who here on earth becomes partaker of 
the eternal goods themselves" (as a priest of God he is powerful of God), "also of 
eternal consolation, of eternal life and Holy Spirit, and of the righteousness which is 
of God (qua coram Deo justi sumus), until he there be fully blessed." (P. 154, § 15.) 
In these words the holiness of Christians is stated in its twofold relation, only in 
logically reversed order, as also in the brief definition, that this is the Church, "having 
the goods in the heart, the Holy Ghost and faith." (§ 12.) In the indwelling Holy Spirit 
Christians have, through faith, the principium agens of their holiness of life, and in 
and with faith itself the righteousness which is valid before God. The purpose of the 
conversion in the Apology is probably to call attention first to that which is nearer, 
that which also manifests itself outwardly, to the sanctity of life of Christians, in order 
to prove that the wicked among Christians do not come under the term "church," if 
only for the sake of their manifest ungodliness. By referring to faith, then, the 
confession indicates what is deeper, since the Holy Spirit alone sanctifies us in right 
faith, that is, is active in us with his gifts for sanctification of life and holy works only 
as a result of and through faith. Righteousness, which comes through faith, must 
first be in the heart before holiness of life follows and before it is regarded by God. 
For as God first looked upon Abel and then upon his sacrifice, so also the sacrifice 
of the bodies of Christians is not holy and pleasing to God until we have first been 
reconciled to God through faith. So then the hypocrites are also excluded from the 
concept of the church, for their "good works" are only outward imitations of the piety 
of true Christians. The logically correct consequence concerning the holiness of the 
Christian Church is also repeatedly stated in the Apology, even before the passages 
quoted above, e. g. § 5: "ecclesia principaliter est societas fidei et Spiritus Sancti in 
cordibus"; cf. § 8. 11. But even if the holiness of the life of the members of the 
Christian Church occupies the second and generally a subordinate place in the right 
concept of the Church, it nevertheless has its right in it. For of the church it is said 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, to which reference has already been made: "Christ 
loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify it, and cleanse it with 
the washing of water in the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish" (Eph. 5:25 f.). After quoting these words, the Apology, p. 153, in 
order to establish the right concept of the church, continues thus: "This saying of the 
apostle we have put into our confession from word to word. 
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and so we also confess in our holy symbolism and faith: 'I believe in a holy Christian 
church’. Then we say that the church is holy, but the ungodly and the wicked cannot 
be the holy church. In our faith follows soon after: ‘Communion of saints.’ Which still 
more clearly, more plainly, expounds what the church is called, namely, the 
multitude and congregation which confess one gospel, have one knowledge of 
Christ, have one Spirit, which rejuvenates, sanctifies, and governs their hearts." 
"And the same church is the kingdom of Christ, distinct from the kingdom of the 
devil. . . Wherefore the true church is the kingdom of Christ, that is, the assembly 
of all saints, for the ungodly are not ruled by the Holy Ghost." (§ 8. 16.) By the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers, Christ sanctifies and purifies 
His own in regard to their life here, not perfectly, of course, but nevertheless more 
and more, until they reach the appointed goal and there become perfectly blessed 
and also perfectly without blemish or wrinkle or anything. Nevertheless, with faith 
and in and with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the inner life of Christians already 
shines before God's eye, since the king's daughter - the congregation - is beautifully 
adorned like God's temple in Jerusalem with golden pieces, with purity and gifts of 
the Spirit. Yes, the assembly of all the saints, a well-ordered army of saints gathered 
from all parts of the earth, the unified community of holy believers, this we find, as 
at the end of the historical content, so also in the summary of the doctrinal content 
of Holy Scripture, as the only correct definition of the term "church". 
(To be continued.) W. G. 


Miscellany. 


Of the study of Scripture in the papacy immediately before the 
Reformation, G. L. Plitt writes: "The Church remains healthy in doctrine and life 
only when she turns back again and again to her origins, when she draws from the 
ever purely flowing source of the divine Word and allows herself to be unreservedly 
judged by those God-wrought documents of her beginning. But how did it stand 
with this? The Roman Church could not admit that the Scriptures were the only 
legitimate judge of all her doings and teachings, for in so doing she would have 
declared her own existence to be an unjustified one. Thus she, who claimed to be 
the most conservative preserver of ecclesiastical continuity, had herself demolished 
it. An ecclesiastical theologian of the fifteenth century was allowed to study all sorts 
of things, except with an open, full 
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The Bible in the sense of truth. For if he really penetrated to a biblical knowledge of 
the truth of salvation, he ceased to be an ecclesiastical theologian. Therefore, even 
at the chief seats of ecclesiastical learning, the Holy Scriptures were despised and 
cast into the corner. A state of affairs prevailed at the universities, such as Luther 
described from his own experience: "For this purpose the doctores in the high 
schools, who had nothing else to do, but to devise new Opiniones, one above the 
other; and one would not have been worthy to be a doctor with special honors, who 
had not brought up something new; but their best was that they despised the Holy 
Scriptures and left them under the bench. What Biblia, Biblia! said they; Biblia is a 
heretic book; one must read the Doktores, there one finds it. | know that | am not 
lying here, for | grew up among them, and have seen and heard all this from them. 
1) One could be a full-fledged theologian without having only read the Bible, as 
Erasmus tells us of eighty-year-old old men who confessed to him that they had 
never turned down the New Testament text. 2) Robert Stephanus reports of a 
member of the Sorbonne, the first theological body, that he was surprised that the 
younger ones always cited the New Testament, and countered: "By God, | was more 
than fifty years old and did not yet know that there was a New Testament. Of 
Thomas Linecer, admittedly a physician who died in 1524, it is said: "When, on his 
deathbed, he got hold of the New Testament for the first time and read, among other 
things, the fifth chapter of Matthew, he closed the book and said: 'Either this is not 
the true Gospel, or we are not Christians. 3) Although these are particularly strong 
examples of the ecclesiastical state of emergency, its generality is sufficiently 
attested by the course of study at that time. Biblicus, Sententiarius, Lizentiatus, 
Doctor, that was the succession of degrees. The lowest degree was that of the 
Bakkalaureus tamquam ad Biblia, who was only allowed to read about the 
Scriptures. Higher were the Sententiarii, the Admissi ad Sententias. But in order to 
become a baccalaureus, one had to have heard five or, if one was not yet a 
magister, seven lectures in scholastic theology. 4) Then Luther rightly complained: 
"My dear theologians have sat down from their toil and work, have the Biblia well 
rebuked, and read Sententias. | thought that the Sententiae should be the beginning 
of the young theologians, and the Biblia should remain for the Doctoribus; but now 
it is reversed: the Biblia is the first thing that leads to the baccalaureate, and the 
Sententiae are the second thing. 


1) Erl. 24, 347. 2) Gieseler Il, 4, 323. 
3) Jécher, Allgemeines Gelehrtenlexikon Il, 2442. 
4) Jurgens, Luthers Leben II, 213; Kliipfel, Geschichte und Beschreibung der Universitat 


Tubingen, 18; Férstemann, Liber Decanorum Facultatis Theologiae Academicae Vitebergensis, 145. 
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In the end, they remain with the doctorate forever, and with such a sacred duty that 
a man who is not a priest may read the Bibles, but a priest must read the Sententia, 
and an honest man may be a doctor in the Bibles, as | see, but not at all in the 
Sententia. °) The Wittenberg lectionary of 1507 did not announce a single exegetical 
lecture. Erfurt seems to have made a certain exception to such general disdain for 
the study of Scripture for a time.6) If in the beginning one had not been satisfied 
with Scripture, it had gradually been pushed aside altogether. Instead, the tradition 
of the church was given more and more undue weight and Aristotle was accepted 
as a main source of theological knowledge. More and more he had come to 
dominate scholasticism, and was regarded not only as the highest scientific 
authority, as the philosopher in a unique sense, but he was also believed to be the 
best guide to right living, and a position in the history of salvation was sought to be 
assigned to him, making him a forerunner of Christ along with John. Words of a 
Cologne theologian from the end of the 15th century: ‘Aristotle fuit praecursor Christi 
in naturalibus, sicut Johannes Baptista fuit praecursor Christi ad praeparandam ipsi plebem 
perfectam in gratuitis.' 7) Thus he was elevated above the Fathers and made equal 
to Holy Scripture. Gabriel Viel, the last more important scholastic, had tried to give 
his sermons a more practical direction by basing morality less on the precepts of 
the Church than on the ethics of Aristotle. 8) A Stuttgart preacher asserted from the 
pulpit that even if the Holy Scriptures were lost, they could be replaced by Aristotle's 
ethics. 9) Melanchthon heard a monk in Tubingen explain the same book of the 
Greek philosopher from the pulpit, and many listeners gathered around him 
because they heard something better than the old wives' tales with which the faithful 
were entertained in other churches. 10) Trithemius, who died as abbot in Wiirzburg 
on December 16, 1516, confesses: "Our preachers mix to a great extent the sayings 
of Christ with Aristotelian opinions and mention far more often the pagan 
philosophers than the apostles of Christ. The Peripatetics stand in the highest 
authority with our preachers. What is the use of such 


5) Erl. 21, 348. 

6) Kampschulte, Die Universitat Erfurt 1, 22; but in contrast Jurgens, loc. cit. |, 484 ff. 
7) Gieseler Il. 2, 417. 

8) C. Schmidt, Phil. Melanchthon, 13. 

9) Hartmann and Jager, Joh. Brenz Il, 44. 

10) Corpus Reformatorum 10, 192. eS is a strange misunderstanding when A. Plant, 


Melanchthon, Praeceptor Germaniae, p. 12, sees in this monk Viel, who died in 1495. 
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Speeches, in which everything is brought about for appearance, nothing for 
improvement, to the unlearned people?’ One may not be surprised at this, if one 
considers that the Church demanded nothing under Christian life but an outwardly 
respectable conduct, and was satisfied to a great extent if all its demands on the 
work activity of the faithful were satisfied. That they could hardly find better guidance 
for such a life than Aristotle's Ethics was later testified to by Melanchthon himself 
when he wrote in the Apology: "If the doctrine of the adversary is true, the Ethicorum 
is a delicious book of sermons and a fine new Bible. For of outwardly respectable 
life no one will easily write better than Aristotle.' 11) But one will have to say of such 
teaching even there with him: 'Does not this mean childish, foolish preaching among 
Christians?' Truly this was a great distress of the Church." (The Loci Communes of 
Phil. Melanchthon, 5 ff.) F. B. 

How and to what extent the Bible was handled by the papists at the time 
of the Reformation, here is another passage by D. Walther in Rostock: "That Luther 
again assigned this high position (to be the sole judge in matters of faith) to the Bible, 
he himself calls, he has ‘pulled the Word of God out from under the bench’. Often 
one has sought to prove this glory which he ascribes to himself as not belonging to 
him. "Only blatant ignorance," says Gottlieb, "can accuse Luther of having drawn out 
the Bible.' Luther's words were understood as if he claimed that it was only through 
him that the study and reading of the Holy Scriptures had been awakened. It was 
then pointed out that even before him the Bible had not been so unknown, but had 
been diligently read and studied. But even if this were the case, Luther claimed that 
fame for himself in a quite different respect. Certainly the Bible was used by 
theologians before him, but not as what Luther believed it was and should be. It was 
studied by scholars, but not differently than one studied an Augustine, Jerome, 
Gregory, Thomas Aquinas; in the same sense, only not with the same zeal and to 
the same extent. In learned writings, too, one sometimes used sayings of the Bible 
as proofs of the correctness of an assertion, but quite in the same way as one 
brought some well-known church father into the field as a witness - only not as 
frequently. This procedure was also natural, since it was thought that the dark 
Scriptures must first be illuminated by the sayings of the Church Fathers. This is 
what Luther calls they "pushed the Bible under the bench’: "They gave for, it was a 
dark mist, one had to follow the Fathers' interpretation.’ In that sense, then, he has 
pulled it out from under the bench: he has restored it to its rightful place. He 


11) Miller, 89. 
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has forced his opponents to stand with him before the forum of Holy Scripture, as 
the only legitimate judge in matters of faith. It is a sign of great ignorance of historical 
facts, for instance, when it is asserted that Holy Scripture could not have been 
regarded as the decisive authority, ‘for all his opponents appealed to it as well as 
he'. For how often does Luther complain that his Roman opponents did not use 
Scripture to defend their propositions, but thought they had completely overcome 
him, if only they knew how to cite a church father or even a council decision in 
support of their view. In the first years of that great struggle, more than one Roman 
pamphlet was directed against Luther, in which, among all the evidence, not a single 
one was taken from Holy Scripture. The high papal official Silvester Prierias already 
proceeded in this way in his 'Dialogue on the impudent conclusions of Martin Luther 
about the power of the Pope’, printed in 1517. Or though these Roman disputants 
expressly promised to refute Luther 'with the Holy Scriptures,’ yet the real proofs 
are not the few scriptures cited, but the opinions of the ancient Christian teachers. 
Thus Tetzel, in his first writing directed against Luther, in which he seeks to refute 
20 articles of the latter, cites all in all only five biblical words, although he promised 
in the introduction to fight his opponent 'on the constant ground of Holy Scripture, 
as everyone will judge’. Rather, the consistent method of proof is this: "This article 
is thus Christianly refuted: 'The holy Roman Church holds and determines by her 
custom and practice -, St. Augustine, Anselm, Pope Innocentius speaks -, the holy 
Christian Church and community of all old and new doctors hold -.' Hence Luther 
must answer him, 'Though many, yea, more thousands, and all holy teachers had 
held this or that, yet they count for nothing against a few saying of the Holy 
Scriptures. But the blasphemers seek only this, that by the names of many doctors 
they may make their false preaching believed, whether they should also tear up the 
Scriptures about it.’ Yea more! If, for example, Tetzel, as stated, promises to fight 
‘with the Scriptures,’ he will not have meant the Bible at all. For so completely had 
one become accustomed to equate the writings of the 'holy teachers of the Church’ 
with the Bible, that by 'Holy Scripture’ one understood everything there was in the 
way of religious works approved by the Church, whether it came from Augustine or 
Paul, Peter or Ambrose, John or Jerome. Since we cannot widely prove this 
assertion, which to many a Protestant seems scarcely credible, a. d. O., we adduce 
the judgment of a strictly Catholic scholar of our own time, Franz Jostes: "Every one 
who is to some extent acquainted with the medieval views has long known that the 
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The distinction between biblical and non-biblical writings was by no means as sharp 
then as it is now." Or to give an example of this, a book appeared in the Middle Ages: 
‘Gar ein schon ldblichen Spruch von der heiligen metz.' The same teaches twelve 
fruits of hearing the Mass. Each one of them is put into the mouth of a 'wise master’. 
Who are these? Among others: Augustine, Paul, Beda, Luke, John the Evangelist, 
Matthew, Anselm - and in that order. But this is precisely what no one dares to do 
after Luther. For at last the latter had forced his adversaries to seek in Holy Scripture 
the proofs of their assertions. But in our opinion "they appealed to it," not "as well as 
he," but quite badly. That, however, the battle was now waged with the Word of God, 
that the Romans thus again acknowledged an authority other than that of the Church, 
this we owe to Luther alone. In the eyes of our present opponents, of course, this is 
no credit to him; for, according to their view, those defenders of Rome have, strictly 
speaking, allowed themselves to be driven on a false course by Luther, when they 
yielded to his assertion that only the Holy Scriptures may be the judge, and sought 
to refute him with the Scriptures. Hence, after Luther's death, the Roman Church, at 
the Council of Trent, established the new doctrines which make an appeal to Holy 
Scripture a ridicule, namely, that ecclesiastical tradition is to be "honored with the 
same feelings of piety and reverence" as "all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments," and that it belongs to "Holy Mother Church to judge of the true meaning 
and interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. In Luther's day, however, the Catholic 
Church had not yet come so far." (For Luther Against Rome, 103 ff.) 
F.B. 

The Gilgamesh Epic and the Bible. On this subject the Assyriologist D. 
Jensen wrote a book about this, in which he tries to prove that the whole content of 
the Bible, especially the figure of Jesus, is a mere shadow of this epic. The content 
of the epic, according to the "Proof of Faith", is as follows: "The Epic of Gilgamesh 
dates perhaps as early as the third millennium B.C., and sings of the destinies and 
adventures of a pair of friends, Gilgamesh and Eabani. Gilgamesh - we are told -, a 
heros of formidable stature, reigns in Erech. But the citizens of the city implore the 
gods for deliverance from the hero's despotic regiment. The gods then decide to 
create a being equal to Gilgamesh. They create the Eabani in the desert. He wears 
long female hair, dresses like the animals and lives in the desert. At last the gods 
succeed in luring him by a harlot to Erech, where he is brought by Gilga-. 


1) Sessio IV. 
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mesch, who is prepared by dreams, is festively received. Both go towards 
Chumbaba on Cedar Mountain in the far east, where Ishtar, ‘the maiden of the gods’, 
raises her eyes to Gilgamesh, but is rejected by him, to whom the fate of her former 
paramours is known. Ishtar's father Anu, to avenge his daughter's disgrace, now 
sends a fire-breathing bull from heaven, but it is killed by the heroes. Meanwhile, 
Eabani dies. Moved by pain and fear of death, Gilgamesh decides to wander to 
Xisuthros, the Babylonian Noah, whom the gods have raptured to immortality. On 
the arduous journey Gilgamesh has many adventures. At last he finds the skipper 
of Xisuthros, who carries him off as swift as an arrow to the waters of death. At the 
"mouth of the rivers" he finds Xisuthros waiting for him and asks him how he came 
to the place of the blessed. Gilgamesh replies with the well-known ancient 
Babylonian Flood narrative. Xisuthros asks Gilgamesh to stay awake for six days 
and seven nights. But no sooner has Gilgamesh settled down than he sinks into a 
deep sleep. Xisuthros wakes him up, feeds him with magic breads, has him led to 
the "washing place", bathed and clothed and tells him of a magic herb which 
Gilgamesh brings up from the depths, but which is finally stolen from him by a snake. 
Gilgamesh now returns to Erech and fortifies the city. Later, with the help of the god 
of the dead, he lets the spirit of Eabani be modestly transported to the upper world. 
What becomes of Gilgamesh himself is not preserved." - What a folly it takes to 
connect only this epic with the Bible at all, let alone to claim with D. Jenson that the 
whole Bible revolves around this epic. Thinking themselves wise, they have become 
fools. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The General Council met in Buffalo on September 11. The "Lutherische Kirchenblatt" 
writes: "Because of the great amount of business to be transacted at each meeting of the 
Council, actual doctrinal discussions can only be held to a limited extent. Nevertheless, they 
were not entirely absent from the meetings in Buffalo. The President had even appointed two 
speakers this time to deliver theses. On Friday morning, Father C. Th. Benze of Erie, Pa. 
lectured on "The Holy Scriptures as a Rule of Faith and Life. There were in the gayzen 43 theses 
which he presented, according to the following four points of view, each of which was preceded 
by a Scripture word as a motto: 1. "The Inspired Word,' with the motto: "All Scripture inspired by 
God." 2nd, "The Criticism,’ with the motto, "Scripture cannot be broken." 3. "The Rule 
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of faith’ with the motto: 'It is written. 4. 'The Rule and Source of Life' with the motto: 'Thy Word is 
the lamp unto my feet’. The theses represent, on the whole, the ancient Orthodox doctrine of 
inspiration as formulated by our fathers in the 17th century. They could not, unfortunately, for 
want of time, be discussed as they well deserved. - Much more lively was the interest of the 
assembly in the theses which Prof. D. H. E. Jacobs presented to the Council on Saturday for 
discussion and consideration. Here was an eminently practical question, which has a deep 
bearing on the life of the Church, and which has become more and more burning in recent years, 
namely, the relation of the General Council to the General Synod. It is one of the strangest 
chapters in the history of the Lutheran Church in America: the relationship of these two church 
bodies to one another. Forty years ago, the General Synod's lax position on the Lutheran 
Confession led the Pennsylvania ministry to withdraw from this church body and, together with 
other synods, to form a new church body, the General Council. For decades these two church 
bodies went on side by side without much contact with each other. In the nineties things 
changed. It would go too far here to go into the causes that brought about this change. Enough, 
there was a mutual rapprochement between the Council and the General Synod, and the 
consequence of this was that in 1895 the change of delegates was reintroduced. Now, of course, 
this was not correct. But there were only isolated voices in the General Council that raised their 
objections to it, and these voices were little heeded. Now, however, for some years a change 
has again taken place. Instead of growing rapprochement, alienation has again taken place. At 
first it was only practical difficulties that gave rise to it. But these practical difficulties then led to 
the fundamental question: How does the confessional position of the General Council relate to 
that of the General Synod? Are there differences in this respect, and are they such as to justify, 
or not to justify, further collaboration and cooperation with the General Synod? This question 
was answered in an exceedingly thorough and prudent manner, without any exaggeration, but 
with full determination, by D. Jacobs, to the effect that, however, the confessional standpoint of 
the General Synod did not coincide with that of the Council, and that the Council, as a 
confessionally faithful Lutheran church body, could by no means approve that General Synodal 
standpoint or recognize it as sufficient and satisfactory. The theses in which this was proved 
were discussed in turn and unanimously adopted. But the adoption of these theses represents 
a tremendous advance, or rather a going back to the good old faith ground of the Fathers over 
against all the blurriness and obscurity which have threatened to creep in during the last few 
years. The further question, What shall now be the practical relation to the General Synod? then 
became on Monday the subject of long and excited debates, in which the delegate of the General 
Synod, D. L. Keyser, also intervened several times. Finally it was decided to send an official 
visitor to the next meeting of the General Synod with the definite instruction to communicate the 
theses adopted by the Council to that body of the Church. 
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Prof. D. Jacobs was entrusted with this task. A few more times the relation to the General Synod 
came up. A new seminary had been planned on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, to be operated 
jointly by the Pacific Synod, which belongs to the Council, and the California Synod, which is in 
connection with the General Synod. The Council expressed its disapproval of this, and also 
rejected the plan of starting a similar enterprise in the heathen mission field in India. The 
President's report also referred to the fact that the General Synod in Canada was planning to 
carry on missions vigorously and had already attracted two congregations to itself. The Council 
expressed its regret at this and at the same time protested against such action." The Synod of 
Canada in particular had given the impetus for dealing with the question of how the Council stood 
with regard to the General Synod. It was therefore decided to hand over D. Jacobs' theses to the 
committee which was to examine the relevant decisions of the Canadian Synod. According to 
the "Lutheran Herald" the following resolutions were adopted: 1. "The proposal to found a 
seminary in India together with the General Synod shall be accepted only on condition that the 
doctrinal basis of the seminary be that of the General Council, and that the professors be chosen 
either by the General Council or its missionary authority, or that their election be confirmed by 
us." (2) "That we reject with indignation the accusation which has been made hither and thither 
against the General Council, as if it had abandoned the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. As 
proof that even now, as always, it adheres to the literal inspiration of Holy Scripture, reference 
might be made to the statement of the two editors of the Lutheran last spring, when on one 
occasion an article giving the word of negative criticism appeared in the columns of the paper in 
an unexplained manner, but the contents were decidedly disavowed by the editors; further, to 
the articles in the Lutheran and the Church Review, to the glorious sermon of the President of 
the General Council, and to the theses of Father Benzes." 3. "That we can only co-operate in the 
practical field with such bodies as accept the doctrinal basis of the General Council." 4. "That all 
authorities of the General Council be required to conduct, in accordance with the principles laid 
down from time to time by the General Council, any celebration of Divine Worship which they 
may organize." 5. "Concerning the so-called Pacific Seminary: that the General Council decline 
all participation in the foundation of this seminary or of any theological institution, unless it be 
founded on the doctrinal basis of the General Council; also that before seminaries are founded, 
the Council first be asked for its consent." 6. "In regard to the encroachment of the General 
Synod into the territory of the Canadian Synod in Ontario, the General Council regrets, first, that 
the General Synod is thereby acting contrary to the agreement made between the two bodies in 
1895 that neither would plant churches in the territory of the other, and secondly, that by such 
intrusion into Canadian territory the General Synod is disturbing the internal peace of the 
Canadian Synod and its congregations, in that the pastors of the General Synod, by their lax 
position on the pulpit and communion and lodge questions, are bringing our congregations in 
Canada, who have been brought up with much difficulty to appreciate a sound Lutheran practice, 
to the attention of the General Council. 
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are a grave nuisance. In view of these circumstances, be it resolved that the General Council 
protest against such encroachments in Canada." The fact is that within the General Council men 
like Jacobs, Haas, and others have attacked and denied the doctrine of the literal inspiration 
and inerrancy of all Scripture. But what the Council has done or intends to do in this respect is 
not known. For the time being, therefore, we must hold out the accusation that within the General 
Council the literal inspiration of the whole of Holy Scripture is denied. The last resolution we 
have cited gives the appearance that the Synod of Canada has hitherto done its duty on the 
Lodge question, which is not the case. D. Fox, the representative of the United Synod of the 
South, expressed the hope that this Synod might organically join the General Council in the not 
too distant future. Similar sentiments were expressed by the representative of the United Church 
of Denmark. Prof. Prohl, of the lowa Synod, stated roughly as his brother had done some years 
ago: "The General Council has always been close to us, and it has an understanding of our 
needs. We stand on the same faith foundation and in complete church fellowship with each 
other. We have fought with the General Council for an ecumenical Lutheranism, and this is 
precisely what we love about the General Council. We are fighting against hyperorthodoxism 
and the General Council is fighting against confessional laxity. We wish you many more days of 
confession like those of York, Fort Wayne, Galesburg, and Buffalo." After the delegate of the 
lowa Synod had identified himself with the General Council in the above manner, D. Keyser, the 
delegate of the General Synod, appeared and affirmed that this Synod also was in agreement 
of faith with the General Council, and professed with it the Augustana invariata. The "Herald" 
says: "It was embarrassing to listen to the orator, who made one point after another in D. Jacobs' 
theses of Saturday in denial." In the Lutheran World, D. Keyser reports: 

"A vigorous but courteous debate took place over confessional questions.... At one time 
a motion was offered to discontinue the interchange of official visitors on account of this 
confessional difference, but the feeling against such action was so strong that the mover 
withdrew the motion. Our contention was that, while this difference might be enough to 
prevent organic union, it ought not to stand in the way of Christian aud Lutheran fellowship 
and practical cooperation in the work of the church. A motion prevailed to send a 
representative to the next meeting of the General Synod. He was given certain instructions, 
the precise nature of which we cannot now recall. ... On the whole, while it grieved us at 
times to hear the General Synod's Lutheranism challenged, still we greatly enjoyed our 
fellowship with the brethren of the General Council, and sincerely hope that our friendly 
relations and our efforts at practical cooperation may remain unbroken." F.B. 

Concerning the Toledo Union Theses, the "Synodal Friend" of the Michigan Synod 

writes in its August number, "The lowa Synod held its Synod of Delegates June 20-25 at 
Mendota, Ill. Present were 134 voting delegates and about 70 guests. The main subject of the 
proceedings was offered by the theses established at the colloquy held at Toledo, O., in 
February, between representatives of the lowa and Ohio Synods. All the theses met with the 
joyful approval of the Sy- 
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node, as the synod also unanimously accepted the conclusions drawn by the colloquians, 
namely 1. "that there is thus a rightful pulpit and altar fellowship between the synods; 2. that we 
do not erect counter-altars, but if necessary refer our congregation members to the 
congregation of one or the other part located in the respective place; 3. that the synods take 
measures to avoid fraternal friction in the mission field". So the lowa Synod is extending a 
brotherly hand to the Ohio Synod. Will it be taken? It seems so. Ever since the intersynodal 
conferences arose, it has been evident how the common opposition to the confessional doctrine 
of conversion and election by grace of the synodical conference brought lowa and Ohio 
together." - Further, the "Lutheran Church Gazette" of Reading of July 27: "It is only strange 
that the 'Church Gazette’ of the lowa Synod should communicate these resolutions, while the 
‘Lutheran Church Gazette’ of the Ohio Synod is silent about it. In general, the "Lutheran Church 
Newspaper" seems to be cool and reserved in the matter, while the Lutheran standard 
expresses the hope that the Ohio Synod will 

...that | will accept the thesis. . .. We do not believe that the Synod of Ohio will reject the Toledo 
Theses, which, after all, their own representatives helped to establish. But they will hardly be 
adopted without opposition. Nor would it be the first time that efforts at unification in the Church 
had again laid the foundation for new internal discord. In any case, we may be anxious to see 
the outcome."-The Wisconsin Synod's "Parish Bulletin" of August 15 writes: "The Toledo 
Theses, on the basis of which a church fellowship is to be brought about between the Synods 
of Ohio and lowa, have, as reported, been adopted by the lowa Synod at its meeting at Mendota. 
As for the Ohio Synod, the Lutheran Standard of the Ohio Synod reports that, since the General 
Synod of Ohio does not meet until 1908, the negotiation of the Toledo Theses has been turned 
over to the district synods for the time being. The Standard expresses its best hopes for the 
coming into communion and for what it will take for the districts of the Ohio Synod to adopt the 
Toledo Theses. As the Standard informs us, the Washington District has adopted the theses, 
which is very explainable. Not quite so did the Wisconsin District, which met from July 10 to 17. 
We find the following in the Milwaukee Herald: "The union, or mutual recognition, of the Lutheran 
lowa and Ohio Synods was also lively discussed and took up a good deal of time. It was 
recognized that if the necessary doctrinal unity existed, one should not be opposed to fastening 
the bond of peace; but of this complete doctrinal unity not all the synodists were convinced, P. 
M. Dérmann of Blue Island was commissioned to deliver a paper for the next meeting on the 
unity of the church with special reference to the Toledo Theses of Union." The words of the 
Lutheran Standard of July 6, to which the sheets referred to, read, as follows: "As the Ohio 
Synod will not convene until August, 1908, President Schuette has referred the matter to the 
several Districts for their consideration. But the Iowa Synod has already taken action on this 
important subject; at a general convention of that body held last month 
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at Mendota, Ill., the Toledo theses were unanimously accepted, and we cherish the hope that 
the Ohio Synod may see its way clear to do the same. Let every District fall in line, encourage 
the good work that now seems to promise so much, and prepare the way for a happy decision 
at the meeting of 1908." Even D. Schmauk finds the Toledo theses unionistic. In the October 
Lutheran, "Church Review Levis," he writes: "So far as we can see, the theses that follow do 
not effectually clarify the doctrines they are intended to express. As an expression of the 
temper of the moment, in which bridges are thrown out from both sides to cover a dividing 
stream, in order to enable the body on either side to pass over to the side of the other, they 
are perhaps politic and wise. But as a clear, permanent, and final statement of doctrine, in 
which the differences that have hitherto separated two bodies are completely absorbed in a 
deeper doctrinal unity, they are surely not a safe and dependable basis. If union be the first 
object in view, and the sound doctrine be second and subordinate, then they will do. But if 
the sound doctrine, without compromise or evasion, be the one primary object, they are not 
adequate. If all points treated by the theses under the doctrine of the Church, of the ministerial 
office, and open questions, are of a fundamental character, so that separation between bodies 
is necessary wherever convictions differ (and this seems to be acknowledged as the basis of 
past and present separation), then we do not see how Iowa and Ohio can unite, or how the 
theses in question can become the basis of a closer approach. And in view of the fact that the 
teaching of several of the general bodies has always been censured as too equivocal on 
disputed points, Ohio and Iowa now owe it to themselves and to their good name, in their 
laudable desire to unite Lutheran forces, to make such a clear and ringing statement of the 
basis on which they are about to come together, that there will be no uncertain sound in what 
they say... . But we are pointing out to our own readers the fact that if these two Synods be 
true to themselves, it will probably be necessary for them to provide a better statement of 
their agreement in doctrine than the one which is now under consideration." lowa has ever 
and ever been Unionist-minded. And to this stand of lowa's Ohio has come over; nay, Ohio has, 
on top of it, in several sentences avowed itself to the lowa doctrine. lowa has remained 
consistent; Ohio, however, is in a peculiar position. This is also evident in its attitude toward the 
General Council. The "Lutheran Herald" complains that the Ohio "Church Newspaper" 
incessantly lashes out at the Council. And to the same council lowa, with which Ohio knows itself 
to be in agreement by virtue of the Toledo Theses, sends delegates, praises it as the optima 
repraesentatio of Lutheranism in America, and repeats it at the recent meeting of the General 
Council in Buffalo: lowa stands in complete agreement with the council in faith. F. B. 

Is there church fellowship between the General Synod and the General Council? This 
question has been repeatedly answered in the negative within the General Council. Now, 
however, the "Lutheran Herald" admits that in 1895, with the change of delegates, church 
fellowship was also established. But in 1895 one had gone too far with it, and it was now 
necessary to reverse this step. The "Herold" writes: "In view of recent events, however, hardly 
anyone today will have the courage to claim that the decision of 1895 is the correct and adequate 
one. 
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Expression of the relationship of the General Synod to the Council, from the confessional point 
of view. Therefore, let that decision of 1895 be rescinded, and with it the change of delegates 
as a necessary consequence. The Council owes it to its District Synods, whose consciences 
are thereby distressed, and to its friends, notably also to the lowa Synod." In explanation of how 
the decision of 1895 came about, the "Herald" still remarks: "The congregations of both bodies 
here in the East, most of which are from 150 to 200 years old, spring from one root. The same 
is true of the old families. Some pastors in the Council served congregations in their day that 
were connected with the General Synod, and vice versa. From this it is evident how closely 
chained some pastors and congregations of the one body are to that of the other. This cannot 
be changed, but it makes it extremely difficult to educate pastors and congregations to the 
position of the Council. On the other hand, it also shows how much it cost the fathers in the 
Pennsylvania Synod when, forty years ago, they severed family and friendship ties, took up the 
fight with the General Synod for the sake of the Lutheran confession, and founded the General 
Council with its well Lutheran doctrinal basis. But it is precisely these historical facts and the 
bonds of family and friendship that exist in many places that make it easy to understand how 
difficult it is to bring the Galesburg Rule to bear strictly on the General Synod - which is not even 
expressly excluded in the version of the Rule - especially when there is such a decision as that 
of 1895 that the doctrinal basis, if rightly understood, is not in conflict with the confessional 
position of the Council. In this way the Council has established church fellowship between the 
two bodies, which was not at all what it had in mind." What the "Herald" mentions here has 
certainly contributed to the fact that the decision of 1895 came about; its sufficient reason, 
however, lies in the unionist attitude of the great majority of the General Council. At its last 
meeting in Buffalo the Council declared that its confessional position was different from that of 
the General Synod; but for the time being the Council has not abolished the change of delegates. 
F.B. 

The International Council of Unitarians will meet in Boston at the end of September. 
This is the fourth meeting; the previous ones took place in London, Amsterdam and Geneva. It 
is significant that modern professors from Germany will also be represented at this Council, 
among others Pfleiderer, Rade, Eucken, Tréltsch, Bousset, Weinel, Wernle, Schmidt and the 
well-known unbeliever Fr. D. M. Fischer of Berlin. The German professors mentioned, who hold 
with the Unitarians, belong to the Prussian national church. 


Il. Abroad. 


The Synodal Committee of the Hanoverian Free Church has sent a letter to the Breslau 
High Church College, from which the "A. E. L. K." reports the following passages: "We can 
understand when the partial lifting of the suspension of church fellowship is described as 'wholly 
unsatisfactory’ on the part of the pastors of the regional church who are fighting for the 
confession within the regional church. On the part of the Lutheran Church in Prussia, the pastors 
of the Hannoversche Landes- 
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In order to share in the benefits of church fellowship, they must either secretly make a 
declaration to the High Church Council which, as a secret confession, contains a contradiction 
in itself, or they must publicly denounce the regime of their church, which would mean for them 
the beginning of reprimand. . . . If this decision has not improved the relationship of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia to the Hanoverian Regional Church, it has seriously 
endangered the previous fraternal relationship (of the same) to the Hanoverian Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Church, and it has disconcerted us that the General Synod, as it seems, has so 
easily passed over the concern of this endangerment. ... Since you, Most Reverend Sirs, have 
certainly stated towards the end of your accompanying letter: 'In no case, however, do we wish 
thereby to cause a disturbance of our pulpit and communion fellowship with the Hanoverian 
Free Church,' we confidently hope that the High Church Council will very soon find the path now 
taken impassable, and that the next General Synod will, by God's grace, make good the mistake 
now made." 

The outcome of the Dortmund church dispute. The "Voss. Ztg." writes: "The outcome 
of the Dortmund conflict means a complete victory for church liberalism. The orthodox consistory 
at Munster, which had risen to the rank of the most reactionary church authority in Germany 
after the outrageous judgment of faith on the Rev. César, has laid down its arms and willingly 
allowed itself to be enlightened by the higher insight of the Oberkirchenrat. . . . No matter how 
difficult the provincial consistories may behave, they finally give in and dance as the 
Oberkirchenrat whistles. Admittedly, he does not get far with his mouth-picking; the authorities 
have to hear him whistle, and they are usually not very bright. If the Oberkirchenrat had given 
his directive at Minster in time, he could have had the compliance of the consistory there more 
cheaply, without the price of César." 

The "Reichsbote" writes of a "strange religious movement" in Hesse: "In Kassel, in 
the so-called 'Blue Cross House’, religious meetings have been taking place daily for about 
three weeks, the strange forms of which represent something new and unheard of for the widest 
circles of Protestant Germany. Chants, penitential speeches, confessions of sin are mixed with 
inarticulate stammering, shouting, groaning. One sees wild, convulsively distorted expressions, 
the gestures of frenzied people, people who sink half unconscious to the ground, others who 
lash out half unconscious or seem to be seized by nervous convulsions. Somebody suddenly 
jumps up and begins to utter unintelligible cries, which are described and reinterpreted by the 
leader of the meeting as an outpouring of supernatural enlightenment. Phrenetic cheering, 
clapping of hands, kneeling down indicate the increasing excitement. Individual participants 
want to have visions, women embrace each other, others pray. Confessions escape from 
quivering lips. The whole thing offers a sense-confusing impression; one believes to be dealing 
with hypnotized people. Whoever does not join in, does not kneel down, is expelled. The 
movement that started in Kassel, in which two Swedish women, supposedly endowed with 
special religious powers, play a leading role, has spread outward from Kassel. 
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spread out. Thus quite unbelievable sounding things are reported from Grotzalmerode." The "A. 
E. L. K." remarks on this: "Similar phenomena have been observed before, especially in 1841 - 
1843, in the Swedish sect of the Laesare (‘Readers’). Karl Hase writes about this (Church History 
on the Basis of Academic Lectures, Ill, 2, I, pp. 656 f.): "Among them arose temporarily and in 
certain districts a speaking in tongues, shouting voices mostly among young people of both 
sexes, even children, and spreading like a contagious disease. The special thing about it was 
that for a period of several weeks, and usually at a certain hour of the day, the speech poured 
out of the chest of mostly silent, unspeaking people like an effervescent spirit. The 
unconsciousness of the speaker, who afterwards in his usual state knew nothing of the content 
of the sermon, was regarded as a sign that the Holy Spirit was truly speaking from him; 
convulsions and subsequent fainting as a reminder of the abomination of sin. The consistory of 
Wezi6 dealt sharply with this disease of preaching. Listeners were fined, and those who called 
were taken to the hospital, where pills and cold baths were used to quell the excitement. In the 
report of the consistory it says: The reason for the movement was given by some young Pietist 
preachers, who preached with images of sulfur and fire of hell only on the horror, in addition to 
increased irritability due to the current lack of growth through unhealthy food. The spread is 
explained by the fact that people prayed for it and that being seized was regarded as an answer 
to prayer." Hesse has long been a fertile ground for all kinds of enthusiasts: Baptists, Irvingians, 
Methodists, Darbists, Albrechtsbriider, Sabbatarians, Adventists, and New Apostolics. 
F.B. 

Is a liberal theologian a "Christian"? On this question Prof. Beyer writes in the "E. K. 
Z.": "In the article Et improbant secus do 
centes in No. 16 of the 'Ev. Kirchenzeitung' we read on p. 396 the question: "Who would think of 
calling a liberal theologian a heathen? This question strikes at the heart of the battle of faith that 
has been going on for fifteen years; it must therefore be answered sharply and clearly. First, we 
must determine whom we consider to be a liberal theologian. But only he who deletes from the 
second article the words "born of the Virgin Mary," thus declaring JEsum to be a bodily son of 
Joseph, thus denying the pre-existence of the Son of God, and thus also denying the Holy Trinity 
in spite of the word of the Lord in Matt. 28:19, who therefore cannot pray to JEsu either; what 
then remains is probably a monotheistic religion, but no longer Christianity. This cannot be said 
often enough, and because we have emphasized it so little, because in many cases we have 
still put up with false doctrine as Christianity, that is why we have made so little progress." On 
the basis of Matth. 16, 18; Apost. 9, 14 and other passages of Scripture, he then passes the 
following judgment: "The answer of Christ and His apostles to the question asked is therefore 
that a liberal theologian or layman is not a Christian; so also taught Luther, who in many 
passages of his writings declares him who denies the virgin birth to be a Turk and a heathen; so 
teaches the Augustana in the first article, so the Apology of the same; so wrote in 1903 in No. 1 
of the 'Ev. Kirchenzeitung’, p. 5, the departed, former editor P. Wolff wrote: "The 
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Ritschlians are not a direction in the evangelical church." That the Positives have so little 
success to show in their struggle against the liberals has no doubt its main reason in the fact 
that they have not from the beginning treated these people as what they are according to Luther 
and the Scriptures, as Turks and heathens. - The quick-witted and always interesting D. Lepsius 
has a Mohammedan and a "Christian" liberal theologian hold the following dialogue in a lecture: 
"Liberal theologian: | believe that Jesus was a great prophet. Mohammedan: My opinion too. L. 
Th.: | believe that God is gracious and merciful. M.: That is also written on almost every page of 
the Koran. L. Th.: | deny a divine trinity. M.: Just as | do. L. Th.: | do not want to know anything 
about Christ being the Son of God. M.: In this also | agree with you. L. Th.: | believe that man, 
in order to be pleasing to God, must obey His commandments. M.: So also do | think. By the 
beard of the Prophet, you are a Mohammedan! - But do you also believe that Jesus was born of 
the Virgin Mary? L. Th.: | must deny it. M.: Do you believe that Jesus went to heaven? L. Th.: | 
can't believe that. M.: Did Jesus perform miracles? L. Th.: No. M.: Do you believe that Jesus will 
come again at the Last Judgment? L. Th.: | must deny that also. M.: By the beard of the Prophet, 
then you are less than a Mohammedan!" F. B. 

The "A. E. L. K " reports from the Blankenburg Alliance Conference: "This year's 
Blankenburg Alliance Conference was looked forward to with particular excitement. The air was 
more sultry than usual. Only a few weeks before the exciting revival weeks had taken place in 
Hesse, and from there the movement had spread in all kinds of streams and little rivers to other 
parts of Germany. Wherever community life flourished, people took a stand on the question, and 
in not a few hearts there was a longing to experience and pray for such a revival. Others, of 
course, saw something dubious in the matter, and especially the respected old Brother Seif 
from Teichwolframsdorf (Kingdom of Saxony) raised his warning voice. He had been expressly 
invited to Grotzalmerode to see things; but what he saw there frightened him. He openly told the 
leaders there that demonic forces were present, and held up to them all the danger into which 
they were bringing themselves and others by cultivating the disorderly nature. In addition also 
the warning of rector Dietrich came. But would they bow to these authoritative voices in 
Blankenburg? According to earlier experiences, Blankenburg was precisely the place where 
spiritual excitements tended to concentrate and only reach their height. To this was added a 
second. Blankenburg and the German community system do not form an organic whole; it is 
true that the friends of the Alliance are also mostly members of communities. But not all of the 
communities adhere to the Blankenburg Alliance, indeed they do not always agree with it. Above 
all, it was the attitude of the Alliance Journal in recent years that was often disapproved of. Its 
tone against the church and pastors lacked love as well as justice; it literally pushed toward a 
break with the church. The leaders of the communities did not want this, and secretly they tried 
to control the evil. But precisely because they were basically two camps, they had no direct 
influence on it. How would the Blanken 
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What was the position of the Hessian Conference with regard to this question? If the spirit of the 
Alliance paper won, and if the swarm spirit of Hesse won completely, there would have to be a 
rift in the communities and an evil confusion in the life of the German church. For it can no longer 
be denied that the German community system has already become a factor with which the 
Church must reckon. The conference took place from the 26th to the 31st of August. As in former 
years, large trains of visitors poured in; it is estimated that they numbered 1700. Many indeed 
came with the expectation of experiencing something special this time, something of what had 
been shown in Hesse. One element was missing, unlike in the past, to general surprise, to the 
pain of not a few: the English had stayed away. Their place on the platform had been taken by 
Germans, who were known to be quiet, sober men. Whatever the reason for the absence of the 
English, whether it was due to an oversight in the Alliance Bureau, as some said, or to some 
other cause, the very sight of the platform gave the impression that this time foreign and un- 
German beings were to have no place. How much the leaders were concerned with sobriety in 
other respects was demonstrated by the summoning of the aforementioned SeiB from Saxony. 
This man in particular had become a voice in the controversy against "speaking in tongues," and 
it was almost a demonstration that they had sent for him; and if that were too much to say, it was 
already enough to demand the advice of such a man. What he advocated was almost universally 
applauded by the leaders. When one of them said that the meeting he was presiding over 
(because of the large number of visitors, the meeting was held in three parallel assemblies) was 
on the point of speaking in tongues, it was firmly declared that this was not to be tolerated under 
any circumstances. The course of the conference turned out to be quite different from what had 
been predicted. The addresses were edifying, but scriptural; the prayer meetings lively, but 
without confusion. Whoever wanted to be blessed could be blessed,' wrote one conference-goer 
afterwards; others even called it a richly blessed conference. Of course there was no lack of 
disappointed people; it was mainly those who had come from Hesse who thought that the Spirit 
of God had been bound up in the conference. That there were also no outbursts against the 
church should be especially emphasized." 

The fight against Hackel’'s monism. At the ecclesiastical-social conference in 
Karlsruhe, Dr. Dennert presented, among other things, the following sentences: "1. For this 
struggle men trained in the natural sciences are absolutely necessary. 2) These men must 
pursue apologetics not as a sideline, but as a profession. 3. for the training of further apologetic 
speakers, it is necessary to found a scientific-apologetic seminar, which at the same time 
becomes an apologetic headquarters and can later be expanded into a general apologetic 
seminar. 4. Wherever freethinkers, etc., speak, apologetic speakers are to be sent immediately 
to give lectures on the natural sciences. Such lectures are also to be held everywhere as a 
preventive measure. (5) For this purpose, the Central Office will lend projection apparatus and 
photographs, as well as texts prepared by experts. (6) In special discussion evenings, what has 
been heard from opposing or friendly sides is to be discussed in all directions. Material 
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The central office will provide the information. The choice and designation of the topics for the 
lectures must be made very carefully and should, as far as possible, be based on the opponents. 
The effect of the lectures is to be increased by the free distribution of effectively written leaflets 
from the Central Office. The same are also to be thrown especially into the meetings of the 
opponents. The apologetic information centre is to be further expanded from the central office. 
It gives answers to doubtful questions, literature references, etc. 10. Disturbing newspaper 
notes, etc., on the part of the Hackel monists are to be corrected immediately and glibly from the 
headquarters and to be traced back to their real foundations." 

Marriage to the deceased wife's sister is now permitted in England. For more than fifty 
years it has been agitated for. The House of Lords, however, decided each time against the 
petition. Now, however, the Lords have also decided in favour of gay marriage by 98 votes to 
54. The Archbishop of Canterbury, it seems, operated not on Scripture at all, but on all sorts of 
utilitarian grounds. "We contended" - says one report - "that the effects of the bill upon the life 
and morality of the people in the country would be dangerous, that it would cause more 
distress and inconvenience than it would alleviate, and that the general tendency would be 
for ill rather than good." The number of in-law marriages entered into, and therefore of 
illegitimate children, is said to have been a very large one annually, in spite of the prohibition. 
The adopted Bill has retroactive effect and legalizes all in-law marriages since 1835, but changes 
of ownership as a result of the hitherto prohibited marriage are not to be affected by the new Bill. 
The perversity of the whole affair is not that the State permits in-law marriages-for the State has 
this power even in matters which God's word has expressly forbidden-but that the Anglican State 
Church is bound by this Bill, and now that the majority in Parliament has decided against it, must 
hold to be right what it formerly rejected, and must do what it has hitherto refused to do according 
to God's word. The ignominious bondage of the Anglican State Church, in which Acts of 
Parliament are eo ipso also regarded as Acts of the Church, is here again clearly manifest. 

F.B. 

Now the separation of church and state in Geneva, Calvin's city, is a done deal. This 
question had long been discussed in Geneva, where Catholic immigration has increased in 
recent years, where there are free churches and a large number of freethinkers, and where, 
moreover, only the Reformed state church and the liberal national Catholic church enjoy the 
benefits of the religious budget. After the Great Council had already declared itself in favor of 
the abolition of the cult budget in mid-June by 60 votes to 23, the people declared themselves 
in favor of the separation of church and state in a referendum on June 30 by 7656 votes to 6822, 
a majority of only 834. In the weeks preceding the vote there had been a great agitation by 
writings, meetings, and even sermons for and against separation. The consistory, by public 
posters, had asked the people to vote against separation; 17 pastors had spoken in favor of 
separation, and 30 pastors and professors had asked that the status quo be maintained. In wide 
circles, especially among the working-class population, there was great indifference; on 14,378 
vote- 
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10,000 abstentions were recorded, so that for a moment desperate anti-separatists were 

planning to call a new referendum. After all, when the new law comes into force on January 1, 

1909, the position of Protestantism will become quite a critical one. But those who were in favour 

of its adoption were of opinion that the conditions now presented were so favourable that they 

should be preferred to a possible later separation under less favourable circumstances. 
(A. E. L. K.) 

From the new Syllabus of Pius X of July 4, which condemns 65 sentences from Catholic 
writers, the "A. E. L. K." announces the following: "1. The ecclesiastical law which prescribes 
that books on the sacred Scriptures be subjected to prior censorship has no application to critics 
or to scholarly editors of the books of the Old and New Testaments. (5) Since only revealed 
truths are contained in the treasures of faith, it is in no way for the Church to pass judgment on 
the assertions of human science. (10) The inspiration of the books of the Old Testament consists 
in the fact that the Israelitish writers transmitted the religious doctrines in a conception quite or 
entirely foreign to the Gentiles. (12) The exegete who desires to make a useful study of the 
Scriptures must first lay aside all prejudiced opinions concerning the supernatural origin of the 
Scriptures, and not interpret them differently from the rest of the purely human documents. (15) 
The Gospels were multiplied by continual additions and corrections until they reached the final 
and definite canon, and in them, therefore, only a slight and indefinite trace of the teaching of 
Christ remained. (16) The narratives of John are not history in the proper sense, but a mystical 
contemplation of the Gospel. The discourses which are contained in his Gospel are theological 
meditations on the mystery of salvation, barren of historical truth. 18 John, it is true, assumes 
the role of a witness for Christ. But in truth he is nothing else than an excellent witness of the 
Christian life, or of the life of Christ in the Church at the end of the first century. (20) Revelation 
can be nothing else than man's acquired consciousness of his relations with God. 22. the 
dogmas which the church teaches as revealed are not truths which have come from heaven, 
but represent a kind of interpretation of religious facts which the human mind has laboriously 
devised. 23. there may be a contradiction, and there really is such a contradiction, between the 
facts narrated in the Scriptures and the beliefs of the Church based upon them, so that the critic 
may reject as false facts which the Church believes to be fully certain. (27) The deity of Jesus 
Christ cannot be proved from the Gospels; rather, it is a dogma which Christian consciousness 
derived from the idea of the Messiah. 028 When Jesus exercised his ministry, he did not speak 
with the intention of teaching that he was the Messiah, nor did his miracles aim to show this. 
(29) It may be admitted that the Christ whom history presents is far inferior to the Christ who is 
the object of faith. (30) In all the evangelical texts the name Son of God signifies as much as the 
name Messiah, but by no means does it mean to say that Christ is the 
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true and consubstantial Son of God. (31) The doctrine of Christ handed down by Paul, John, 
and the Councils of Nicea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon is not the doctrine taught by Jesus, but the 
doctrine formed by the Christian consciousness of Jesus. It is clear to every unprejudiced person 
that Jesus either taught an error about the imminent descent of the Messiah, or that the greater 
part of his teaching contained in the Synoptic Gospels lacks reliability. 35. 35. Christ did not 
always have the consciousness of his Messianic dignity. (36) The resurrection of the Saviour is 
not a historical fact in the proper sense, but a fact of a purely supernatural character, neither 
proved nor provable, only gradually derived by Christian consciousness from other facts. (37) 
The belief in the resurrection of Christ did not at first concern the fact of the resurrection itself so 
much as the immortal life of Christ with God. 38. the doctrine of the atoning character of Christ's 
death is not evangelical, but Pauline. 39. the views of the origin of the sacraments, to which the 
Tridentine Fathers paid homage, and which undoubtedly influenced their doctrines, are far 
different from those which are now justly held by the historians of Christianity. 45. Not all that 
Paul relates of the institution of the Eucharist (1 Cor. 11:23-25) is to be taken as historical. (54) 
The dogmas, the sacraments, the hierarchy, both in their conception and in their actuality, are 
only expressions and developments of Christian thought, which made the weak germ hidden in 
the gospel grow and perfect itself by external increase. (56) The Roman Church has become 
the head of all the Churches, not by the decree of Divine Providence, but merely by political 
circumstances. 57. the Church is hostile to the progress of the natural and theological sciences. 
(58) Truth is no more immutable than man, since it develops with him, in him, and through him. 
(59) Christ did not teach a fixed doctrinal content to be applied to all times and all men, but rather 
inaugurated a certain religious movement adapted or to be adapted to different times and places. 
(60) Christian doctrine was Jewish in its origin, but in the course of successive stages of 
development it became first Pauline, then Johannine, finally Hellenic and universal. 64. The 
progress of science requires that the terms of the Christian doctrine of God, of creation, of 
revelation, of the person of the incarnate Saviour, of redemption, should be reformed. 
Catholicism of today cannot be united with true science unless it is transformed into a kind of 
undogmatic Christianity, that is, into a broad-minded and liberal Protestantism." In this Syllabus 
the old stratagem of Antichrist is shown, 1st, by confounding what is false and what is true, in 
order to gain a semblance of right for his condemnation of truth, and 2nd, by blaming all heresies 
on Protestantism. At the same time, however, with this Syllabus the pope officially announces 
to all the world that a deep rift runs through the Roman church, and that modern unbelief has 
found a home in it, for the rejected sentences are taken from Roman writings. 
F. B. 
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Pius X followed up the Syllabus with an encyclical against Modernism. The "A. E. L. 
K." writes: "A new encyclical against Modernism has just appeared from the Pope. First it is 
stated that so-called Modernism has become a real danger to the Church, against which it is 
the most sacred duty of the Pope to take precautions. The nature of Modernism is then 
examined in detail, and its various manifestations in the most diverse fields are examined in 
detail: in philosophy (agnosticism and immanentism), in faith (subjectivism and symbolism), in 
theology (application of the principles mentioned), in history and criticism (transposition of 
agnosticism, the principle of immanence and evolutionism to historical criticism), in the field of 
reform (a radicalism which undermines the foundations of dogma, hierarchy and discipline). 
From all this the conclusion is drawn that modernism is but a summary of all heresies and must 
logically lead to atheism. An unbridled curiosity, the pride of individualism, the ignorance, even 
contempt, of true Catholic science and of sincere Catholic discipline are what have spread 
Modernism among a considerable portion of the laity and also of the clergy. Next, the Pope 
recalls all that Leo XIII did to combat such aberrations. In continuation of the work begun by his 
predecessor, Pius X decrees: 1. that scholastic philosophy and theology be taught in all 
seminaries and Catholic universities, in addition to the study of positive theology, etc., which is 
done in a truly Catholic spirit. 2. that modernism be honored. (2) Men who pay homage to 
modernism should be kept away from the leadership and teaching of seminaries and Catholic 
universities. 3. that the bishops, in this case also as delegates of the Holy See, make it their 
business to warn the clergy and the faithful against the press infected by Modernism. (4) In each 
episcopal vicariate-general there should be established a special college of censors for the 
careful examination of Catholic pretzels. The prohibition of the direction of a periodical by a 
priest without the permission of the bishop, enacted by Leo XIIl, is to be maintained; moreover, 
the clergy collaborating in periodicals are to be watched over. 5) Priestly congresses are 
forbidden, with rare exceptions, namely, when there is no fear that modernism, presbyterianism, 
or secularism will be advocated at them. (6) In each diocese there should be established a board 
for the prevention of the spread of modern errors; the bishops should also report on this to the 
Holy See." With great emphasis the encyclical stresses: the bishop must see to it that all 
pernicious reading is banished from his diocese. And without fear or sparing, priests should 
snatch every reprehensible book from the hands of the faithful. The bishop should also strictly 
control the reading of priests, professors and students. Just this last point from the encyclical 
shows how little the Pope trusts and has confidence in priests and professors, and how he 
himself feels that Roman presumptions and heresies cannot bear the light of Scripture or sound 
reason. The Papacy thrives only in darkness. F. B. 
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Did Luther subscribe to Melanchthon's synergism? 


l. 

For the fruitful treatment and evaluation of the question whether Luther and 
with him the Lutheran Church of that time endorsed the so-called Melanchthonian 
synergism, whether directly by accepting it, or indirectly by Luther and the Lutheran 
Church letting Melanchthon teach and spread this heresy publicly and undisturbed, 
the correct and instructive context is the behavior of Luther and his comrades in the 
other complaints which were raised from 1536 on especially against Melanchthon and 
his teaching. 

Martin Chemnitz says: As far as Melanchthon's writings are in accordance with 
the norm of doctrine, they should not be rejected, but they themselves cannot be the 
norm of doctrine, because the locus of free will is incorrect and defective. The same 
applied in several points to the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Nor is everything correct 
that Melanchthon says about the Ascension, sitting at the right hand of God, the 
presence of Christ in the Church, and the communication of the Majesty. 1) Far more 
extensive is the register of Melanchthon's heresies which Leonhard Hutter sets forth 
in his "Concordia Concors." Melanchthon, Hutter asserts, erred in the doctrine 1. of the 
Trinity, 2. of the communication of attributes, 3. of election, 4. of free will, 5. of the law, 
6. of the gospel, 7. of faith, 8. of the righteousness of faith, 9. of the sacraments, 10. 
of the Lord's Supper, 11. of the means things. 2) What was laid to Melanchthon's 
charge soon after Luther's death is evident from a letter which Gallus addressed to 
Melanchthon on November 9, 1556, in which he reproaches him on the following 
points: With reference to the Interim, Melanchthon had advised that one should tell 
the Emperor: 


1) L. u. W. 28, 100. 
2) L. u. W. 26, 263; 27, 164; 28, 101. Hutter, Conc. Concors 33. 344. 
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In some respects he should obey, by which he made the confession unstable and 
substituted hypocrisy for it, confusing consciences and setting an example for the 
future to corrupt the whole religion. He had also bent doctrine for the sake of his 
opponents: he had not wanted to fight for the sola; he had asserted that works were 
necessary for salvation and that the will of man was free in conversion; he had not 
spoken sincerely and clearly enough about penance and the sacraments, and had 
subjected the churches to the power of the bishops sworn to the Roman Antichrist. 
His own conscience told him where one would have got to if no one had contradicted 
these things. And now that Major had repeated the assertion that good works were 
necessary to salvation, Melanchthon and his party murmured that the proposition 
was in itself correct, but that the truth must be concealed for the present on account 
of the opposing clamor. Gallus then deals at length in this letter with Melanchthon's 
deviation in the doctrine of free will. 3) 

But for our purpose, we do not consider the heresies that were found or 
thought to have been found in Melanchthon's writings after Luther's death, but first 
only the complaints that were raised against Melanchthon and his teachings during 
Luther's lifetime. Which are they? Ernst Salomon Cyprian, in his "Historia der 
Augsburgischen Konfession" of 1730, 4) first prints a document dated May 5, 1537, 
in which the Elector speaks of the complaints that had come to him, among them 
also complaints against Melanchthon and his followers. The document bears the 
following inscription on the back: "Intercession, so Doctori Martino and Doctori 
Pomerano by Doctor Bricken in the presence of our most gracious Lord, the Elector 
of Saxony etc., happened at Wittemberg. Saturday after Cantate, Anno Domini 
1537." The protocol reads: "The trade should be reported to Doctori Martins and 
Pomerano. They would know, and especially Doctor Martinus, in what manner Ew. 
Gn. had often let themselves be heard that it had reached Your Electorate. Gn. that 
there was some division and schism over doctrine" (in Wittenberg). And in particular, 
Your Electors. Gn. against him, Doctori Martins, as Ew. Kurf. Gn. had been with him 
in his weakness at Schmalkalden, let it be heard: if the almighty God demanded of 
him from this world, that then reported disputes would first of all be driven and from 
his doctrine, on which he, also Pomeranus, firmly persisted, would want to give way 
to other opinions in reading and writing. 5) And if outside of Wittemberg, also in 
foreign places, as to Ew. Gn., and that Ew. Kurf. Gn. himself the other day. 


3) Corpus Ref. 8, 895-902. 4) S. 162. 166. 
5) Cf. Seckendorf, Comm. 3, 165. 
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a common legend, that Magister Philipp and after him Doctor Creuziger, to whom 
many teachers, also pupils, adhered in this, also in collation and other things, talked 
and thirsted to talk about it, were of a different opinion in some articles and did not 
agree with him, Doctor Martina and Pomerano. As for the article (concerning 
justification), that we would be justified in the sight of God by faith alone, since 
Creuziger should have read publicly for a year on the instruction of Magister Philipp, 
that the works also belonged to it, tamquam causa sine qua non. Item, that the people 
may safely and without burdening their consciences receive the sacrament in one 
form, who lived among the tyrants, who would not permit it to be given and taken in 
both forms, since many people would rather have been driven from their estates. 
Item, so they shall also be of a different opinion for the sake of free will, although 
Ew. Gn. do not yet know nor have they noted on what this disagreement is based. 
Thus M. Philipp should also have presumed to tell Your Electors and the other 
princes. and the other Princes and Estates to change, mitigate, and otherwise print 
certain points of the Confession before the Imperial Majesty at Augsburg, without 
having to inform His Grace the Elector and the other princes of the Confession. Gn. 
and the others' prior knowledge and consent, of which he, Your Electors. Grace. 
and the others, without the prior knowledge and consent of Your Elector and the 
others, which, in Your Grace's opinion, he should have abstained from. and of the 
other estates is proper; whereof Ew. and the others of their kindred estates, that 
they should not be certain of their doctrine, nor be unstable. The people are also 
annoyed by this. To this Your Electors noted. They said that when the priests who 
had been married died, their friends would demand their inheritance, and they would 
not let their children be heirs. Now, however, Your Excellency the Elector Now, 
however, their electors wanted to find a measure for this by means of divine help, 
even though their electors further noted that the priests would not be able to claim 
their inheritance. However, His Grace further noted that it was to be assumed that 
such an order could neither be made nor established. Some should also be annoyed 
and complain about being publicly questioned about receiving the sacrament from 
priests who have not been ordained by the papal bishops, and first of all from priests 
who have taken the other or third wife, even if they have been ordained by the papal 
bishops. In addition, all of them in the university are said to keep papally 
commanded fasting days and holidays and to have kept them in their houses, not 
to cause others little thought, but also to cause annoyance. It is also said that one 
or two foreigners, and especially monks from the Barefoot, have come here to 
Wittenberg, and that they have been punished for it by Your Elector. Grace, to 
special contempt of Ew. Kurf. Gn. Confession, unusually taken to the hostel, which 
also afterwards at other 
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places to confirm their and other blasphemies. Now it would be Ew. Kurf. Grace's 
gracious and complete request to Doctor Martinum and Pomeranum, that they 
report thoroughly to Ew. Gn. to report thoroughly and not to hold anything against 
them as to how things now stand in the doctrine with Philippo and Creuziger and 
other of their followers, whether they are or are not divided in some of the articles 
that Doctor Martinus has taught up to now, and in which, also on which the division 
stands and adheres everywhere. For if there were some doubt, as is first of all said 
and talked about abroad, then Your Electors can not be held responsible for it. Gn. 
and must certainly be aware of the fact that Doctor Martinus in particular, or His 
Electorate, has laid his head. They must certainly be aware of this, and must 
certainly be aware of the fact that Doctor Martinus or Your Electors in particular 
have laid their head, so that such a discrepancy in this and other things will be 
violently pursued and accepted. Thus would be Ew. Kurf. Gn.'s eldest son, as the 
candidate for the Electorate of Saxony, is still a child and Ew. Gn. His brother also 
still young. Thus, alas, Ew. Kurf. Gn. would see what they now have before skilful 
people in all estates in their lands, and that, if it would not occur before, there would 
be little defense or resistance. Thus the jurists, as before touched, were partly liable, 
and the noblest, for the sake of small matters, also to controversy; giving other 
causes for such reflection. And even though they, Drs. Martinus and Pommer, might 
have tacitly tolerated the same thing up to now, that perhaps one and perhaps 
another person might have been guilty of such fantasies, Your Electors have 
nevertheless ensured that the students are not guilty of such fantasies. Gn. that the 
students notice and understand it, and thereupon support themselves to defend 
such also for right against Ew. Gn. and the other known doctrine. And such 
disagreement, which also now adheres to a few who should be tolerated and 
suffered for a longer time, (would) afterwards also want to become prevalent. That 
now Your Elector. Gn. has declared such in Ew. Kurf. Gn. University here with Your 
Electorate. and Doctoris Martini's life should knowingly tolerate and let it take root, 
and give room for future divisions and annoyances, that would be against the 
conscience of your Electors. Grace would find it burdensome for their consciences. 
For although Your Electorate. Grace graciously endowed and founded the 
University and are graciously inclined towards it, which also Magister Philippsen is 
not at the moment in great favor because of the students: nevertheless, Your 
Electoral Grace did not want to spare the two of them. would not spare the two of 
them, nor would they graciously forbid them to do so, rather than let His Holiness, 
the Elector, see to the same divisions, since they are not in the least favorable to 
them. They would not tolerate and suffer the same divisions, since there are still 
some, if they would put it there, even though there should be or remain a lesser 
university, or even none at all here, which their electors would not like. Your Grace 
would not like it. Therefore, Your Elector. Grace's gracious and complete request to 
Doct. Martinum and Pomeranum to report to your electors. They would like to report 
thoroughly and actually to your elector how the above-mentioned disputes and 
things happened at this time. 
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whether they had compared with each other everywhere or not. And in case there 
were still some disagreement about articles and parts, that they wanted to indicate 
their faithful advice to Ew. Gn. their faithful counsel, as to how to proceed with Ew. 
Gn. or without that, to bring the matters to complete agreement and settlement. And 
in the event that it should arise that Your Kurs. Grace should be heard on this matter, 
Philip and his followers should note that Ew. and the like doctrinal disagreement, 
which is annoying, would not suffer or tolerate it. For if Ew. Kurs. Gn. cousin, Duke 
Jorge, would have let his' University of Leipzig melt away in large part to handle the 
untruth, then Ew. If, for the preservation of truth, Ew. Kurs. Grace should take place 
for the sake of the university. And especially did Ew. Kurs. Gn. that both of you report 
this familiar and necessary information to Ew. Gn. and that they both keep this 
confidential and necessary report secret, and that they do not report anything about 
it to anyone at this time. 6) According to this document, the Elector had already 
repeatedly expressed himself, especially to Luther, that a rumor was spreading 
according to which Melanchthon no longer agreed with Luther in doctrine and was 
not afraid to present his deviations in Wittenberg. And Luther's illness in 
Schmalkalden gave him occasion to speak again with Luther about this in the way 
indicated in the document. So Luther had not informed the Elector in this matter, but 
the Elector had informed Luther. And also in Schmalkalden Luther was not the first 
to speak, but the Elector. But the prince-elector's words had the consequence that 
Luther also spoke out. And what he had to say was not intended to reassure the 
Elector. Seckendorf reports that Luther, at Schmalkalden, in his sickness, said to the 
Elector: Fore, ut post mortem, suam discordia in Academia Wittenbergensi oriretur, et 
doctrinae suae mutatio fieret." 7) Luther also repeatedly expressed his concern for the 
future of the Church in his pains at Schmalkalden. He would like to 


6) Corp. ref. 3, 365 ff. The title of this document or record, the original of which is still 
extant in the Weimar files, is, "Jo. Friedericus ad Pontanum." In the "Corpus Reformatorum" 
Bretschneider remarks that no one who has seen the Weimar files doubts the authenticity of this 
document. Késtlin considers the date of May 5 incorrect and moves the minutes to the second 
half of September. This eliminates certain difficulties, but creates others. The complaints against 
the lawyers are directed against D. Schirf and others, who held the validity of secret marriages, 
rejected the more than one marriage of preachers, declared the children of married preachers 
not entitled to inherit, did not want to take communion from preachers who had been married 
more than once and not ordained by bishops, etc. The complaints against the lawyers are 
directed against D. Schtrf and others who held the validity of secret marriages, rejected the more 
than one marriage of preachers, declared the children of married preachers not entitled to inherit, 
did not want to take communion from preachers who had been married more than once and not 
ordained by bishops, etc. 

7) Commentarius, 1694, lid. Ill, p. 165. 
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Luther's hopes for the future of the Protestant Church would fail, if only the devil did 
not prevail in the church after his death. Késtlin writes in his "Martin Luther": "As far 
as Luther's concerns for the future of the Protestant Church are concerned, we hear 
that in those days he (Luther) also confided such concerns to the Elector specifically 
with regard to the University of Wittenberg: he probably already saw in that attack of 
Cordatus on Cruziger and Melanchthon a prelude to more serious tragedies. With 
regard to those dangerous tendencies of individuals, he might also have had in mind 
an example which had just now, in Schmalkalden, been given by the Nuremberg 
theologian Osiander, who was otherwise highly esteemed by him: after Luther's 
sermon on 1 John 4:1 ff., Osiander had found it good to preach a sermon on the 
same text, where he interpreted and applied it in a different way, namely, he attached 
to it his own favorite theory of the indwelling of the divine nature of Christ in 
Christians." 8) 

Thus there were complaints against Melanchthon, and this is also confirmed 
by Melanchthon himself in a letter to Veit Dietrich of June 22, 1537, in which he 
reports of a conversation with Luther and mentions as the points on which there 
seems to be a certain difference: predestination, the consent of the will, the necessity 
of our obedience, and mortal sin. 9) To this was added in the same year 1537 - and 
also earlier - the suspicion that Melanchthon was Zwinglian in his doctrine of the 
nature of the Lord's Supper, and in the following years this suspicion increased. This 
suspicion was strengthened when, toward the end of 1542, a letter addressed to 
Luther arrived from the Protestant congregations in and around Venice, complaining 
of the penetration of Zwinglianism in Italy and the divisions that had resulted from it, 
and expressing the opinion that even in the Protestant Church of Germany there was 
no longer agreement on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, and at the same time 
asked for Melanchthon's writing, "Apologia de conciliatione" (defense of a 
compromise, namely with the Zwinglians), finally professed Luther's doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, but at the same time also expressed the fear that after Luther's death 
false prophets would arise. 10) The suspicion reached the boiling point that 
Melanchthon had 


8) K6stlin's account leaves room for the thought that Luther did not fear anything 
concerning Melanchthon, indeed, that he was more interested in the peace of the church than in 
the truth. This is much more evident in Plank and also in Gieseler (Ill, 2, p. 208), who represents 
the matter as if Luther had been moved in Schmalkalden only by the concern that after his death 
it would no longer be possible to restrain fanatics like Cordatus and Amsdorf. By this turn, 
however, the historical truth is turned upside down. 

9) Corp. Ref. 3, 383. 

10) Luther. St. L. XXlb, 2894. Flacius was sent to Venice as the representative of the 
Lutheran princes as a result of this and other letters. 
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In 1544 the Cologne draft of the Reformation became known in Wittenberg, which in 
the previous year, 1543, Melanchthon had worked out together with Bucer on behalf 
of the Elector Hermann von Wied in Bonn. In this Cologne book, in the article on the 
Lord's Supper, which Bucer alone had written, the essential presence of the body 
and blood of Christ was transposed. Melanchthon, however, in answer to Luther's 
question, had declared: the Cologne book teaches the right understanding and use 
of the Word and Sacraments, with the elimination of all superstition. 11) 

The doctrinal points, then, on which complaints had been raised against 
Melanchthon during Luther's lifetime, are as follows: 1. the proposition that good 
works are the causa sine qua non of justification and necessary to salvation; 2. the 
counsel that under tyrants the Lord's Supper may be taken under one form; 3. the 
suspicion that Melanchthon thought of the nature of the Lord's Supper in Zwinglian 
terms; and 4. synergism. Now how did Luther stand to Melanchthon in this, and first 
of all concerning the first three points? Did he take a stand against Melanchthon, and 
how, or did he let him go with his doctrinal deviations? 12) 

How Luther dealt with those who erred in doctrine is shown by the case of 
Agricola. In 1527 Agricola attacked Melanchthon for teaching wrongly about 
repentance. Melanchthon wrote: "Quaedam reprehendit in meo libello, quod non 
inchoarim eam (poenitentiam) ab amore justitiae." Agricola thought that true repentance 
presupposed faith and love. Melanchthon complained to Spalatin that Agricola had 
addressed himself at once to Luther and not before to himself. In October, 1527, he 
wrote to Spalatin: "Si quid scriptum est, quod videtur pugnare cum Lutheri doctrina, id ad 
me, non ad Lutherani pertinet; mecum expostuletur; fortasse inveniam, quod respondeam." 
13) Melanchthon was even more outraged that Agricola had gone straight to print 
with his censure. On December 20, 1527, he wrote to Jonas with reference to 
Agricola's attack: "Prius suam censuram spargi per universam Germaniam voluit, quam 
mecum expostulavit." |) 

Melanchthon now turned to Luther and explained the matter to him in a letter. 
Luther came to the conclusion that there was no actual doctrinal difference between 
the two, but only a logomachy. Luther therefore wrote on October 27 to 


11) L. u. W. 22, 366. 

12) Compare the article published on this question by D. Walther in the 22nd volume of 
"Lehre und Wehre". 

13) Corp. ref. 1, 899. at the same time Melanchthon complains of sycophants (1, 903). 


14) 1,915. 
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Melanchthon: "Almost the same" (as Melanchthon) "has Magister Eisleben written, 
but | do not esteem this dispute about words great (ego pugnam istam verborum non 
magni puto), especially among the common man. For how the fear of punishment and 
the fear of God differ, is more easily said with syllables and letters, than it is discerned 
according to matter and heart (affectu)." 15) And to Agricola Luther had written 
earlier, on August 31, concerning his disputations on the articles of visitation, in 
which Melanchthon presents his doctrine of repentance: the articles of visitation 
would be discussed when they were sent to print. In the meantime, be patient and 
let the disputations on this matter wait. . . . Christ will give that all things be done in 
a right way." 16) Melanchthon was satisfied and on November 1, 1527, sent Luther's 
letter to Spalatin with the words: "| am sending you Luther's letter about our dispute. 
From it you can see at the same time how his health stands. Christ keep us and the 
church that man!" And of Agricola he says: "He is very dear to me, as he always 
was, and | believe that | shall be won back to love by him." *) At the same time 
Melanchthon addresses a friendly letter to Agricola, in which he again explains the 
matter, and Luther sends this letter to Agricola, saying, "Has Philippus ad te, credo sese 
purgans tibi nescio de qua causa." 18) 

The controversy came to a public conclusion in Torgau, where the Elector had 
organized a discussion on the subject between Luther, Bugenhagen, Melanchthon, 
and Agricola from November 26 to 28. Késtlin writes: "Here Melanchthon insisted 
that hearts, before they attain justification, must have felt those terrors, and that in 
them the love of justice and the fear of punishment were difficult to distinguish. 
Agricola now admitted that they must first be contrite by the divine threatenings, but 
wished also thus to hold that repentance must begin with faith, namely, with a belief 
in those threatenings. And Luther now settled the controversy by distinguishing this 
faith as general faith (fides generalis), or faith in the broader sense, from justifying and 
beatifying faith, in which the sinner, under those terrors, seizes the divine message 
of salvation and grace, and to which only in truth the name faith belongs. 
Corresponding explanations were also given in the Visitation. Agricola complied and 
had nothing further to dispute in this writing (Melanchthon's)." 19) Melanchthon 
reports 


15) Gieseler Ill, 2, 199 interprets this indifferently. But Luther says clearly enough that 
these are not different doctrines, but only words. 
16) St. L. 17, 2226. 17) Corp. Ref. |, 903. 


18) Corp. Ref. |, 904. 19) Martin Luther 2, 32. 
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to Jonas on 20 December: ,Lutherus sic altercantibus nobis" (Melanchthon and 
Agricola) "diremit controversiam: Sibi placere, ut fidei nomen tribuatur justificanti fidei ac 
consolanti nos in his terroribus, fidem generalem sub nomine poenitentiae recte 
comprehendi." 20) Without faith in the truth of the law, however - in this Luther agrees 
with Agricola - there is no repentance, but this is not justifying faith. 

Thus the logomachy between Agricola and Melanchthon was settled. But 
right after that, Agricola started the later real doctrinal dispute in Torgau. Over the 
meal after the negotiations, Agricola began to argue with Melanchthon in a quiet 
private conversation, because he had the law taught in the church, since among 
Christians this law should no longer be taught, but only the apostolic 
commandments. In his letter to Jonas of December 20, Melanchthon reports: After 
Luther had given his judgment, Agricola knew nothing more to blame in 
Melanchthon's book. "Postea in toto volumine nihil reprehendit amplius. Tantum inter 
prandendum mecum tacite litigabat, non placere sibi, quod Decalogum juberem doceri, quia 
enim simus a lege liberati, non esse Decalogum exigendum: sed praecepta, quae sunt in 
Paulo. Ad haec respondi, eas paraeneses nihil esse nisi Decalogum, et docendi causa 
Decalogo apte comprehendi posse, praesertim cum et Christus Decalogum enarraverit et 
docuerit. Sed ille exemplum Christi negabat ad nos pertinere, quia Christus docuisset 
Judaeos. O hominem subtilem!" 21) Agricola now, the longer the more, although he 
did not yet publicly come out with it, gave himself over to the error that justifying 
faith was not preceded by repentance, and that in the church the law must not be 
preached to produce knowledge of sin and repentance. At Eisleben Agricola 
occasionally recited his heresy, and also indirectly combated the opponents. Count 
Albrecht warned Luther: behind Agricola was a coiner. Luther, however, who knew 
nothing of Agricola, placed his full confidence in him and, when he moved to 
Wittenberg as professor in 1536, took him temporarily into his home with his family. 
In the summer of the following year, however, Agricola came forward with his 
heresy. He circulated theses against the use of the law in the church, polemicized 
against Luther and Melanchthon, and at the same time invoked passages from 
Luther's writings in support of his heresy. Cruciger reports about Agricola's 
appearance in Wittenberg in a letter of June 27 to Veit Dietrich: So far Agricola had 
not come out with the language. However, there were a number of theses in 
circulation which he had not yet seen and which he had not bothered to see. Now, 
at last, Agricola is coming forward. In lectures, which he began yesterday, he will 
probably explain his wisdom to the public. 


20) Corp. Ref. |, 916. 21) Corp. Ref. 1, 916. 
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heit auskramen. But Agricola had published several sermons in these days, in which 
he betrayed himself sufficiently. Melanchthon said that he had held back until now; 
but if Agricola pushed, he would take a stand against him. Bugenhagen had not 
wanted him to ascend the pulpit in Wittenberg. Luther, however, was of the opinion 
that Agricola should be allowed to preach from time to time, so that he would not 
feel completely set back. On Agricola's account nothing was feared. He had more 
arrogance than sense. 22) 

When Agricola had come out with his error in the manner mentioned and had 
caused disturbances in Wittenberg, Luther realized that he could no longer remain 
silent, and on July 1 he preached against antinomianism, but without mentioning 
Agricola's name. A little later in July Melanchthon wrote to Brenz of Agricola: "He 
denies that the Decalogue may be preached in the church, collects pure and impure 
passages (loca pura et impura) from Luther's and my writings, and he has been 
rebuked by Luther in the sermon which | send you." 23) From this time on Luther 
also did not allow Agricola into the pulpit. On August 4 Cruciger wrote to Veit 
Dietrich: "Noster ille yewpydc (Agricola) palam nihil monet; nobis sese adjungit; in schola 
suo more grandibus buccis declamat, vix aliquid docens; ad concionem nondum admissus. 
Nam Doctor (Butper) ipse jam diligenter vicem pastoris (Rugenpageng) obit Dei beneficio 
satis bene habens." 24) Agricola now sought peace, and on September 2 sent Luther 
a written declaration, in which, however, he only veiled his heresy. Luther therefore 
preached another sermon on October 2 against the antinomian theses that had 
been circulated. On October 11, 1537, Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius: "I send 
you Luther's thorough and masterly sermon, which he preached to refute the ravings 
of a conscience (Agricola) who denies that the Decalogue is to be taught in the 
church. | would be set upon if | had written this sermon, so inconsistent are the 
judgments of the people." 25) When the Elector intervened and had Agricola warned 
by Brick, Agricola declared that he agreed in doctrine with Luther. But in the 
Summaries on the Gospels, which Agricola now published, and of which he claimed 
that Luther had approved, his antinomianism appeared anew. Confiscation was 
imposed on this writing, because Agricola had not obtained the necessary 
permission to print from the rector of the university, and Luther now proceeded to 
open attack. All the more did he consider this his duty, because Schenk von Freiberg 
also began to blow the same horn with Agricola. On November 25, 1537 


22) Corp. Ref. 3, 386. 23) Corp. Ref. 3, 391. 24) Corp. Ref. 3, 397. 

25) Corp. ref. 3, 420. Similarly, Melanchthon's letter of October 12 to Dietrich reads, 
"Mitto concionem Lutheri de lege, propterea, ut videas, eum Kai zepi voulov Kal mEpi VaAaKONC 
illa diserte dicere, quae ego defendi, et propter quae plagas accepi ab indoctis." (3, 426.) 
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Melanchthon wrote to Veit Dietrich: "Et Fribergensis ille Snpnyopoc (Gpenl) ita ruit, 
ut displiceat suo theatro. Vociferatur turpiter contra legem illa @toma, quae somniabat 
Islebius (Slgricola): Christianis nullam legem praedicandam esse. De hac ipsa re jam 
litigat per literas Islebius cum Luthero. Vide, quale doctrinae genus isti inepti pariant. 
... Et vide, quantum hi nostri errent. Illa azoza putant esse yvyjouw tov Aov’épov, cum 
nihil sint minus." 26) Also otherwise 

Agricola had found followers who made it difficult for him to recant honestly, openly, 
and decisively. Agricola twisted and writhed: sometimes he yielded, sometimes he 
renewed his heresy, sometimes he veiled, sometimes he justified it. The 
consequence was that Luther also lost all confidence in Agricola's sincerity. 

In December 1537, therefore, Luther had the antinomian theses printed that 
had been circulating in private circles until then, placed his own propositions against 
them, and organized a public disputation about them. On December 5, 1537, 
Melanchthon wrote to Myconius: "Luther is healthy and is now writing propositions 
about the law against certain unintelligent people (inepti, Agricola, and Schenk) who 
argue that not even the Decalogue is to be taught in the churches." 27) And two 
days later Cruciger reported to Veit Dietrich: Luther had published the propositions 
spread by Agricola with added criticism. Shortly before, however, Luther had 
summoned the theological faculty to deliberate on Agricola. "Valde erat commotus in 
hominem (Agricola), et dura loquebatur." Philip had tried to placate Luther. And 
Agricola he had induced to ask Luther not to publish the sentences. At the same 
time, Agricola had declared that he did not subscribe to the theses, and that he 
would do whatever Luther would dictate. But Agricola had come too late: the theses 
had already been printed. And now Agricola was acting as if he had done nothing 
wrong, and was trying to whitewash his cause and justify it with passages from 
Luther's writings. Luther was displeased about this and would soon have a 
disputation follow. 28) 

Of these antinomian theses Késtlin writes: "There were two series of 
sentences. In the first was pronounced: one must not awaken to repentance by the 
ten commandments, must not teach that 


26) Corp. ref. 3, 452 f. 

27) Corp. ref. 3, 458. On December 7 Melanchthon wrote to Dietrich: "Sed nunc calet 
contentio mepi tov vduov, Lutherus edidit Agricolae propositiones, ut testetur, eas sibi 
displicere. Editurus est etiam contrarias, quas equidem avide expecto, multis de causis. Nam 
ab ipso explicari haec cupio, cum saepe objiciant nobis indocti ejus tponoAoytKas dicta. 
Sensi ejus animum non leviter commotum esse in hac causa mepi TOV VOLOV. Itaque nos 
etiam mitigare studuimus, etsi me praecipue sibi delegerat autor illarum insulsarum 
propositionum, quem exagitaret. Sed habui graves causas, quare putarim dissimulandum," 
etc. (Corp. Ref. 3, 459 f.). 

28) Corp. ref. 3, 461. cf. 462. 588. 
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the hearts to which the gospel was to be preached must first be broken by the law; 
to this end the theses referred to propositions of Luther himself, with which other 
propositions of his were in contradiction. In the second series, from the same 
standpoint, paradoxes occurred, such as, "If thou art an adulterer, knave, etc., - if 
thou believest, thou art in the way of blessedness'; and, 'If thou art in the midst of sin 
- if thou believest, thou art in the midst of blessedness." 29) 

The disputation was still held in December. Agricola was present, but did not 
participate, not even when Luther asked him to do so, but rather acted as if it was 
none of his business. This outraged Luther, and now he could not help it and 
withdrew Agricola's permission to give theological lectures, which he had given him 
as dean, and also did not want to know anything more about Agricola. 30) Agricola 
now sent his wife to Luther, who pleaded, supplex, for her husband and declared: her 
husband would do everything that Luther demanded of him, quidquid vollst quidquid 
vellet maritum facere, facturum eum omnia. When Agricola himself was then admitted, 
he promised Luther: se publice ipsi satisfacturum. *') This also happened at the second 
disputation on January 12, 1538. Agricola gave satisfactory explanations, and Luther 
asked the audience to let go of their suspicions against Agricola, and himself he 
exhorted to sincerity, fidelity, and constancy. In a report of this disputation, dated 
January 14, 1538, it is said, "Nudius tertius habita est secunda disputatio praesidente D. 
Martino, in qua clara voce jussit prodire Agricolam et argumentari. Ibi homo consternatus 
cum ascendisset locum superiorem, primum habuit brevem oratiunculam, se non ideo 
disputaturum esse, quasi improbet thbmata (Luther's sentences), quae pia et vera esse 
fateatur, sed ut... palam faceret omnibus, si olim visus sit aliquibus parum dextre sentire de 
lege et evangelic, se jam pie et christiane sentire et nostrae opinioni subscribere." Now follow 
two argumenta of Agricola, which admittedly leave much to be desired in clearness 
and definiteness. Of the exhortation which Luther addressed to Agricola, it is said at 
the end, "Ipsum quoque graviter adhortatus est, ut fidem et constantiam servaret, et non 
simulate aut dolo ageret, sed candido et aperto animo." 32) Agricola also had to make a 
statement from the pulpit. On April 23, 1538, Cruciger wrote to Dietrich: "Eisleben 
(Agricola) has been commanded to testify publicly before the congregation today in 
two sermons that he agrees with our doctrine of repentance and of the law, and to 
refute openly that other." 33) 


29) Martin Luther 2, 467. Cf. Articuli Smalcaldici, 319, §42. 30) Corp. Ref. 3, 482. 
31) Corp. Ref, 3, 482. 

32) Corp. ref. 3, 482 f. 

33) 3, 513. Compare Cruciger's letter of February 14, 1538: "Lutheri beneficio rursus 


producitur ad concionandum, ut ecclesiae det testimonium, se recte sapere." 3, 496. 
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But when Agricola still could not come to rest, Luther organized a new 
disputation on September 13, 1538, for which he put forward new theses.) The result 
was that Agricola made the public and full recantation now demanded of him, and 
that, as he himself desired, in writings drawn up by Luther and Melanchthon. But 
goodness and earnestness, all love, toil, and labor, were lost on this restless and 
dishonest spirit, which at last sank so low theologically that he openly and 
enthusiastically advocated the Augsburg Interim. On July 22, 1548, for instance, 
Aquila wrote to Melanchthon, "What shall | say of the Grundschalk Eys- lebio? He has 
challenged me to Salveldt with beautiful, subtle, learned words to him through his 
son, he wanted to tell me optima bona nova. Thereupon | am moved, thinking he will 
announce to me nostri illustrissimi Electoris, sancti principis, liberationem. Quid dicam? 
Omnia contraria audivi. He said: the Interim would be the best book and work for unity 
throughout the Empire and for the comparison of religion per totam Europam" etc. 35) 

So far as Luther's actions in the Agricola case are concerned, there is nothing 
to blame him for, even when measured by the strictest standard. Luther was not 
inclined to assume the worst right away. He distinguished between deviation in mere 
words and real deviation in doctrine. And as long as he could do so with a clear 
conscience, he accepted the former, according to love. But even when Agricola really 
erred, he did not immediately attack him personally, but bore it with much love, 
patience, and long-suffering, but not at the expense of truth. The person of the erring 
man he spared for the time being, but the truth he confessed aloud. But when 
Agricola's dishonesty became apparent, and he had repeatedly come out publicly 
with his false doctrine and had won followers, Luther also stood up to his friend of 
many years without sparing him, and did not rest until Agricola had also publicly, in 
the university, in the pulpit, and before all Christendom, dismissed the publicly given 
offence. Did Luther now act accordingly with Melanchthon? F.B. 


(To be continued.) 


34) Melanchthon wrote of these propositions on September 15: "Nunc mitto 
propositiones Lutheri de lege, dpac de taita moAA@ eyybtEpa sival TH LE8ddq HuEetépa, quam 
saepe reprehenderunt indocti, intempestive laxantes frenum populo." (Corp. Ref. 3, 588.) 

35) Corp. ref. 7, 77. More about Agricola in Késtlin Il, 471 ff. and Corp. ref. 3, 1080; 4, 
749; 5, 704; 6, 63. 102. 116; 7, 77. 89. 101. 102. 137. 234. 250. 293 ff. 301. 320. 369. Interesting 
is Melanchthon's letter to Agricola of March 9, 1545, in which he seeks Agricola's favor (Corp. 
ref. 5, 697). But on August 18, 1559, Melanchthon wrote again: Agricola claims: Ex Diabolo 
ortam esse hanc vocem: Bona opera sunt necessaria. Tales furores puniet Deus. (9, 902.) 
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(Continued.) 

The Scriptures, and our confession of them, give a glorious description of the 
Christian church. It is the spiritual body of Christ, the solid foundation of the holy 
temple of God, or the kingdom of heaven, that is, an invisible, spiritual kingdom of 
the triune God, already planned in heaven by God's election and foreknowledge of 
His own, according to the redemption of Christ, and established by the powerful call 
of the Holy Spirit and adorned with faith and the gifts of the Spirit, a kingdom in 
which such glory reigns that the members of the kingdom constitute a unique, free 
assembly of the people, a holy, royal priesthood of the Most High. But against this 
definition of the holy Christian Church the cry is now raised on every side: This is 
poetry! There is no such church! Those who pay homage to such a doctrine would 
be like Plato of old, who, in seeking and searching for the essence of things, 
completely abandoned real things and proclaimed only ideas. Just as Plato, in 
describing a state, drew nothing real, but painted with beautiful colors what in his 
opinion was a state, which, however, neither existed nor will exist anywhere, so also 
all the glory which we testify of the holy Christian church - testify, nota bene, 
according to Scripture - is said to be nothing but a Platonic idea. Such a church is 
said never to have existed, nowhere to exist, and never to come into existence. On 
the other hand, the Apology already writes: "We do not speak of a fictitious church 
which is nowhere to be found, but we truly say and know that this church, in which 
saints live, is and remains true on earth, namely, that there are some children of 
God now and then in all the world, in all kinds of kingdoms, islands, countries, cities 
from the beginning of the sun to the end, who have rightly known Christ and the 
gospel" (p. 156). (P. 156.) - One also makes this exhibition of our right conception 
of the church, that it is spiritualistic. But what a lack of understanding! When Luther 
writes against Alveld, "Christendom's life, nature, and essence is not a bodily 
assembly, but an assembly of hearts in one faith" (St. L. XVIII, 1013), his opinion is 
not that immaterial ideas are the individual constituents of Christendom, but that 
elect, believing human hearts existing on earth in and with a human body form the 
community of believers, and are consequently an assembly invisible to our bodily 
eyes. And it is true that the holy Christian Church has its roots and its soil in heaven, 
but it has its existence materially in the midst of lost and damned humanity. She 
does not belong to any world of ideas, to any mere world, until the Last Day. 
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spiritual world. And so we go on to ask: What is the place on earth of the holy 
Christian church? For since we know that the kingdom of God has an earthly 
existence, we know further that this somewhat shy but quite lovely dove must also 
have a place where its foot can rest. For if the church is a kingdom, then there must 
also be a district embracing it, otherwise Christ, its King, would be like John 
Lackland. 

In general, the earthly place of Christ's kingdom is this very earth, which is full 
of many peoples, races, tongues, and languages. These also make up a contingent 
to the church, as it is pre-ordained by God. After Paul has spoken of the firm, 
indestructible foundation of the kingdom of heaven, the completion of which, of 
course, for the time being still awaits the glory of that world, and after the double 
rhyme is given to be read on this foundation stone of a new world: "The Lord knew 
them that are his," and: "Let him depart from all unrighteousness who calls on the 
name of Christ," since the church is the sanctuary and house of God, from which he 
who loves sin belongs out - after such instruction, the holy apostle then comes to 
speak, under alternating imagery, also of the great house, in which, as usually ina 
great house, there are not only golden and silver vessels, but also wooden and 
earthen, and some to honor, but some to dishonor, and finally passing on to actual 
speech, he continues: "If any man therefore purge himself from such men, he shall 
be a holy vessel, fit for honour, useful to the master of the house, and prepared for 
every good work,” 2 Tim. 2:20, 21. The great house in which Paul teaches those 
who call the name of Christ, that is, who are Christ's household, to keep themselves 
separate, is the whole, poor multitude. From this, through the knowledge of the Lord, 
a part becomes members of the church, and continues to be among the multitude. 
The apostle here only speaks in other words what the Saviour had already taught 
before him in the parable of the tares among the wheat. Our Lord also declares the 
world to be the field for the wheat of the Christian Church. And Christ, too, 
understands by the world not merely the inorganic earth, but the earth together with 
the mass of men who live on it. And not from above into the crowd did he sow the 
good seed, the children of the kingdom, but standing in the field he did it. He came 
into the world, and first, being among men, raised up his kingdom of heaven from 
members of the Jewish humanity surrounding him; for he was first a minister of the 
circumcision, Rom. 15, 8. Hence he once answered the question addressed to him 
at the close of his earthly prophetic ministry, "When cometh the kingdom of God?" 
Luk. 17, 21 thus: ‘dov yap, 7 Baotsia tov $eov evtoc vyucv éotiv; "for behold, the kingdom 
God is in the midst of you." First of all, the Lord, in his answer, rejects the perverse 
sense of Pharisaic Judaism, which in that 
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question, namely, that an outward glory of God would come under outward 
observation. But neither will it be said, Christ continues, "Behold, here or there it is!" 
With this the HErr rejects another Pharisaic conception. The kingdom of the 
Messiah will not be concentrated in certain places, Matth. 24, 23. 26, not in 
Jerusalem. Against these two wrong views JEsus has a surprising double revelation 
to make to the Pharisees; therefore he introduces them with "behold": 1. the 
circumference of the kingdom of God is not to be expected locally limited; and 2. 
the same is not to be expected at all, but it is in the midst of you; you, you Jews, 
your people are already the comprehensive area of the same. True, our Bible has 
this translation, "For behold, the kingdom of God is within you." But consider: those 
who put the question to the Lord, "When cometh the kingdom of God?" were not 
pious souls waiting for the consolation of Israel, but the hostile Pharisees, desirous 
of tempting Him, so asked. And the answer, according to the express words of the 
text, is addressed directly to them, "he answered them," v. 20, which seems only 
more marked by v. 22, "But he spake unto the disciples." But it is inconceivable that 
Christ should say to the Pharisees, "Behold, the kingdom of God is within you." The 
whole people, however, of which those Pharisees were comrades, nay, for whose 
very representatives they thought themselves to be, the HErr here takes as the 
great, comprehensive region within which the kingdom of God, the Christian 
Church, now has a place (eotiv stands at the emphatic end of the sentence). Hence 
the Lord speaks another time, and that again to the Pharisees, well negatively of 
sheep which were not of this fold, the Jewish people, but since he calls those "other 
sheep to be brought in," it is to be concluded with incontestable certainty that at that 
time he had also already won sheep from the Jewish people, and that therefore 
already at that time a place was prepared for the Christian Church in the midst of 
this people. All the believing souls among Israel, who heard and kept his word, were 
his mother, his brothers, and his sisters, and belonged to his spiritual household, 
which he had gathered together. But to the Pharisees the Lord says, "Ye are not of 
my sheep." True, when Christ first arose, He preached, #yyixev 4 Baoteia tov Osdv, 
"the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe the gospel," Mark. 1, 15. But at 
the end of his earthly career he can exclaim, as it were triumphantly: The kingdom 
of God is established in your midst. | have done the work the Father sent me to do. 
Now | go again to my father. And as the Father had sent him, so when he was lifted 
up again, he sent his apostles into all the world as his and God's co-workers, not in 
the world's field, but in the divine field-work and in God's 
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Building, in the Christian church. And so Christ, the exalted arch-shepherd of his 
church, continues to give pastors and teachers among men until the end of the world, 
"for the work of the ministry, by which the body of Christ is edified," Eph. 4:11, 12. 
For the kingdom of heaven is in this world, and is in the world, as long as the moon 
passeth through the clouds. 

But especially the coetus vocatorum is the earthly place of the Christian church. 
The Lord Christ teaches this, for example, in the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard. He famously concluded it thus: "Many are called, but few are chosen." 
According to this, all those are the visible terrain of the kingdom of God to whom the 
call of God goes out. And let us at once remark, that here by calling we understand 
not alone the holy call of the gospel, whereby, according to 2 Tim. 1:9, we are indeed 
made blessed (écwoe) and called, but the kindness and luminousness of God our 
Saviour appears also where God's children are only yet born by the essentially rightly 
administered dew; for according to Tit. 3:5, God also makes blessed (cowoev) by 
the bath of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit. But even apart from this, 
the Saviour's word Matth. 20, 16 is not: all are called, but many are. Even at the 
present day not all mankind are called in their single individuals. The sound of God's 
holy call goes out into all lands, but it does not reach every individual in individuo. 
Where, therefore, there are none called, there can be no question of the Christian 
Church. Here, however, in the treatment of our subject, we have arrived at a mystery 
that is unfathomable here below, namely, that even after the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon all flesh, God manifests his grace to one nation, and takes it away from 
another. Here we stand before the incomprehensible judgments and inscrutable 
ways of God among the multitudes. Yes, as already the end-points of the material 
earth, so also the utmost limits even of the earthly sphere of the Christian Church do 
not lie clear and bright before us. Luther even speaks of a gratia vaga, of a grace that 
wanders about, which is not itself proclaimed expreB by so-called mouth confessors 
of Christ, but only comes as a Christian fama to those who are still unborn, and yet 
is effective as God's means of grace to produce spiritual children to God. There, 
then, for us the unifying series of posts of the church is entirely lost. This much we 
know, however, that the earthly boundaries of the una sancta do not extend beyond 
the coetus of those who are called together. 

But in the coetus vocatorum we find a multitude of Christians and unbelievers, 
of true believers and unbelieving professors, yes, even openly ungodly people are 
found in it. This is such an important truth that our Lord does not just tell it to us once, 
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but taught and inculcated by various parables. Christ came and sowed only good 
seed in the field of the world. But when he had accomplished this day's work, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat. So it was in the day of the Son of 
Man, cf. Joh. 8, 56, while He was visibly prophetically active on earth, so it has also 
happened since His exaltation every day until the end of the world. It is not without 
truth that it is said that where the Lord builds his church, the devil builds his chapel 
beside it, or even in the midst of it. The associations in the name of Christ are on 
earth a wheat-land, where also more or less tares stand and grow among the wheat. 
Or the kingdom of heaven is like a net full of good and bad fish, or like ten virgins, 
five of whom are foolish and five wise, or like a wedding hall full of well-decorated 
guests who lack wedding garments. These expressions of the Saviour do not cancel 
out all the truths of God's Word which have hitherto been set forth, but are only to 
be rightly understood. The Apology teaches us to understand these parables of 
Christ, for it writes: "Christ saith: The kingdom of heaven is like a net," item, the ten 
virgins, he does not want the wicked to be the church, but teaches how the church 
appears in this world. Therefore he saith, it is like unto this," etc. (p. 155.) Only specie 
ecclesiae, only of the outward appearance, do these parables apply. With the church 
itself the wicked and sham Christians have nothing in common. In it they have no 
seat or voice. Into the coetus of those who are called into the church they may enter 
and be in it, but not, so long as they remain what they are, into the flock of Christ. 
Belonging outwardly to Christendom does not eo ipso make them also members of 
the true Catholic Church. Of course, it is precisely the pseudo-Christians who cause 
much confusion concerning the concept of the church, as is also evident from the 
further words of the Apology: "Therefore Christ says that she (the church) is like this, 
etc., that is, as a heap of fish, both good and bad, lie together, so the church here is 
hidden among the great heap and multitude of the ungodly, and does not want the 
pious to be angry. Item, that we may know that the word and the sacraments are not 
therefore without power, although the ungodly preach or administer the sacraments. 
And Christ teaches us thus, that the ungodly, though they may be in the church 
according to outward company, yet are not members of Christ, are not the true 
church, for they are members of the devil." (p. 155 f.) Christians in general in many 
cases do not recognize the hypocrites, but perhaps only the vitnpétai Xpictov, the 
helmsmen of Christ's ship, the stewards over God's mysteries, are indignant at such 
hypocrisy among Christians, and have distress and trouble from it. But even if one 
or some pretended Christians. 
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be made manifest and perhaps put out of the Christian congregation, besides those 
made manifest there still remain many rotten fish and foolish virgins in the outer 
sphere of Christ's church. 

However, the description of external Christianity as a field of wheat with tares 
among the wheat is not identical with the distinction of Christian communities into 
false believers and orthodox church communities. Unfortunately, the church on 
earth is breaking up into a true visible church and all sorts of sects. By the true visible 
church we understand the totality of all those congregations and church 
communities on all continents in which the Word of God is taught in all things purely 
and truthfully and in which the sacraments are administered in accordance with the 
foundation. These bodies build on the foundation of Christ gold, silver and precious 
stones, cf. 1 Corinthians 3. Their doctrine and confession resemble golden apples 
in silver bowls set with precious stones. Of the false-believing church communities 
only those are to be acknowledged as still Christian, who retain the foundation of 
Christ, really give forgiveness of sins by grace for Christ's sake, whether by baptism 
or by preaching, but build wood, hay, and stubble beside and upon this foundation. 
According to 1 Cor. 3:13, "the day," that is, the criticism of the time, will, nay, has 
already, by the hand of the clear word of God, long since revealed these church 
communities as false believers, and invented their heresies as unproven. 
Nevertheless, the Holy Spirit gathers members of the Christian Church from such 
communities, "as through fire"; only that which is with them of the pure Word, which 
is like the fire, makes them blessed and consumes the false in them and purifies 
them from it, but under painful, bitter experiences. But our Lord Christ willed only a 
true visible Church; for He gave the command for the further propagation of His band 
of disciples, "Teach them to keep all (Trdvta, Soa) that | have commanded you." Thus 
the possibility of the pure Church of the Word of God is given during the whole period 
of the New Testament, and this possibility is indeed a reality in our own time: the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, teaching the Word of God rightly in all things, is at 
present the true visible Church of God on earth. But it, too, shows the same picture 
as all external Christianity on earth: in its midst, too, there are tares among the 
wheat. Even in the orthodox Evangelical Lutheran Church and its congregations 
there are wicked and hypocritical people. This is therefore the signature of every 
local Christian congregation, whether orthodox or false. 

But this outward appearance and form of the individual local Christian 
congregations does not cancel out the essence of the Christian church; rather, what 
has been stated above about the church in general also applies to the essence of 
each individual local Christian congregation. Also 
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The Christian particular churches are not, by their nature, mixed groups, but an 
assembly of brothers and sisters in Christ, God's temple, a dwelling place of the 
Triune God, Christ's body, and so on. And the proof of this we get from the 
Scriptures in a twofold way, positively and negatively. 

The Holy Scripture does not describe the individual churches differently than 
the church in general. The second and last place where Christ used the word church 
is also found in the Gospel of Matthew, chapter 18, 17. There it says: "If he does 
not hear them, tell the congregation. If he hear not the congregation, count him a 
heathen and a publican." It hardly needs proof that the Saviour is not speaking here 
of all Christendom on earth, but of the particular church in one place, the local 
church. And to it He gives the same name as Matth. 16 gives to the church in 
general: ecclesia. Nor does he add the slightest modifying epithet, as if a particular 
church were something different from the one holy Christian church. On the 
contrary, he expressly uses the article: Tell it to the church, a ¢éize ty exxdnoia, that 
is, tell it to those who are with you in your sphere a parochia of what is otherwise 
called in Scripture the city of God, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the kingdom 
of heaven, out of which precisely "he that loveth sin" belongs, and therefore is to be 
put forth by you according to its revelation, and after unfruitful admonition and 
punishment. The local Christian church is, by its very nature, the company of those 
whom Christ has chosen, called, converted, and united to himself out of the world 
in that place. He has joined them to himself, so that, as he points out in the 
continuation of his discourse, he is in the midst of them and presides over them as 
the head does over his body. To every local Christian congregation may be applied 
what Luther sang of the Lutheran Church at large: "He (JEsus Christ) is with us well 
on the plan with his Spirit and gifts." Where one assembles in one place, and if in 
truth there are only two or three believing children of God, in Christ's name, where 
one comes together on the premise that JEsus Christ is the one and only Savior 
and HErr, such a church is a dwelling place of Christ and God in the Spirit. Thus 
and not otherwise have we stated above, according to the Scriptures, the nature of 
the church in general; this and nothing else is every local Christian congregation. If 
it were not so, the individual parts of the one holy Christian church would have quite 
a different character from the whole church. But because Christ calls the individual 
congregation "the ecclesia" as well as the church in general, every local Christian 
congregation is by its very nature nothing else than the church at large: an 
assembly, a societas of believing children of God, which the Holy Spirit impels. And 
so, too, in the Acts of the Apostles, the Christian 
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Local church has been characterized from the very beginning. Those who were won 
by the preaching at the first outpouring of the Holy Spirit were "added", says Apost. 
2, 41, and that according to v. 47 "to the church". And this is described in the context 
as "all that believed, and were saved", v. 44. 47. This and nothing else was the first 
Christian local church. Ch. 4:32, it is then called "the multitude of the faithful," 16 
mAnOoc tov motevodvtov, the multitude of those who had believed. And these were 
"one heart and one soul," "one cake," as Luther is wont to express it, a spiritual 
whole, the spiritual body of Christ, who then also knew themselves to belong 
together, and sought to make themselves equal one to another, leaving none needy 
among themselves even in outward things, and otherwise remaining constant in the 
apostles’ doctrine, and in fellowship, and in the breaking of bread, and in prayer. 
And as the first Christian local church, so then also in the Acts of the Apostles the 
further founded ones are called by the same short names: the church in Antioch, 11, 
26, the church in Derben, Lystra, Jconia, Antioch in Pisidia, 14, 23, etc. Ch. 20, 28, 
Paul calls the parish of Ephesus "the commonwealth of God." And let us turn from 
Acts to the letters of the apostles, most of which they addressed to individual local 
churches. How are they referred to in the greetings of the epistles? Paul writes the 
Epistle to the Galatians "to the common people of Galatia." Also the different 
churches in Galatia have the same name as the church in general, they are called 
ecclesiae. 1 Thess. 1, 1 the single church is called "church", no less 2 Thess. 1, 1. 
Instead of the word church the word ecclesia is used. For example, in the beginning 
of the Epistle to the Romans, where the members of the church at Rome are 
addressed as the beloved of God and called saints. Similar titles are found at the 
head of the other epistles. The church of Colosse is addressed as the elect of God, 
saints and beloved, ch. 3, 12. Peter addresses his first letter to the churches in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia and calls them the chosen 
strangers. By accepting the faith, they were separated from their environment and 
became strangers to it; they formed their own congregations of the elect, which were 
kept separate from their environment. From all this it is evident that every local 
Christian congregation is by its very nature an assembly of saints, beloved, chosen 
children of God. There is no difference in essence between the individual 
congregation and the universal church, only that each local congregation is a part 
of the whole. 

But none of the particular churches mentioned was and remained a pure 
congregation in outward society, even that at Jerusalem. 
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not. In this also Ananias and Sapphira were soon revealed as deceivers in the 
sanctuary. In the church of Antioch there were hypocrites. From the church at 
Ephesus Paul sees even false prophets rising up with a prophetic spirit. In the 
churches of Galatia, many had lost Christ, had fallen from grace, and a part of the 
members probably irretrievably. How sad it was in the Corinthian parish, etc. Now 
were all these wicked and hypocrites included in the honorary titles of the churches? 
Were they essential members of the local churches? What does John say of those 
who went out? Even before they went out, "they were not of us." And they went out, 
that they might manifest that they were not all of us. By its very nature, even the 
local church contains no hypocrites, no wicked ones, but they are outside, outside 
of it. In the local church, too, only those who believe in Christ from the heart are a 
whole, the ecclesia. Only they are united by the same faith in the one Lord Christ. 
But the hypocrites and the wicked, because they are not united to Christ through 
faith, do not belong to his church. How could they who are not by faith set on the 
cornerstone, Christ, in whom the Holy Spirit works nothing, how could they belong 
to the spiritual body of Christ, how could they make up the dwelling of God in the 
Spirit? Evidently they have no place in the nature even of the local church. And this 
negativum we also prove by express words of the Saviour. After the Saviour had 
pointed out that the outward appearance of the kingdom of heaven resembles a 
field of wheat mixed with tares, he tells his disciples clearly and definitely what the 
tares are in their nature: "The Zizania are the children of wickedness. But it is the 
devil that sowed them." Accordingly, our Confession calls the wicked and hypocrites 
in the church "the devil's members." The children of the kingdom, believers, and the 
children of wickedness, all unbelievers and hypocrites, are essentially two sharply 
distinct kingdoms, even when in outward fellowship in a local church. The latter 
Christ also characterizes as foul fishes, foolish virgins. They are indeed called 
fishes, virgins; they are also "called," they are in outward communion with the local 
church, yea, are a part of its outward form; but with its very essence they have no 
communion, they are false brethren among its members. It is not until that day that 
the two will also be outwardly separated from each other. And just then the Lord will 
say to the hypocrites who say "Lord, Lord!" but do not do the will of the Father in 
heaven, what has always been true of them: "| have never known you"; you have 
never been mine. While ye were within the church, ye had offices therein, so that 
by reason thereof ye prophesied, cast out devils, did great deeds, and did not do 
the will of the Father in heaven. 
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yet all along you have not been my sheep, but evildoers, epyatopevor tyv avopiay, 
devoted transgressors of Ge 

...of unlawfulness. This is essentially the same as "children of wickedness." This is 
what they are according to their nature; hence the present participle spyafopevor, 
Matth. 7, 23; likewise 13, 41: oi zo1oivtes tHv avouiav. They are by their nature the 
very opposite of those who are by their nature the called saints. Contraria, however, 
cannot be constituents of essence of one and the same genus. 

When our confession speaks of the relationship of the false Christians to the 
church and the local Christian community, it uses these expressions: "they remain 
among the pious", or they are "admixti" (mixed with) them. This is as accurately, as 
can be, spoken. It is an only somewhat finer similitude with what Luther, in his 
interpretation of the 118th Psalm, says. Psalm, in his coarse, apt manner, is 
famously thus expressed: "Yea, they (pope, wicked, hypocrites) are members of the 
church, even as saliva, snot, pus, sweat, dung, urine, stink, grind, leprosy, glands, 
frenchies, and all pestilence of the body are members; the same are also in and on 
the body; yea, as stains and filth, which the body must bear with great danger, 
trouble, and displeasure." Clearly and accurately, therefore, Abr. Calov also writes: 
"Although the hypocrites are in that heap in which the church is, yet they are not 
actually in the heap which is the church . . .. We do not make a twofold church, one 
of the saints, another which would be a mixed one." (Quoted in Walther's "Voice," 
etc., p. 13.) And this doctrine of ours is not a new fine distinction of the Lutheran 
Church, but that this was Christian doctrine from time immemorial, and was also 
preached in the first Christian centuries, is shown by D. Walther (loc. cit., p. 14) with 
quotations from Augustine and Jerome. Let it be repeated here only this brief word 
of Augustine: "The Church herself is undefiled and chaste and pure, and therefore 
to her belong not the miserly, the robbers, the usurers, not which are only without, 
but which are within." | mean, one cannot make a sharper distinction than Augustine 
did: ad ecclesiam non pertinent avari, non qui tantum foris, sed qui intus sunt. Even 
within the local Christian church there were and are miserly persons, etc., but they 
do not essentially belong to it, are not its true members, have no part in its very 
essence. Accordingly it is also said in the Confession, "Item malos nomine" (they 
are called church members) "tantum in ecclesia esse, non re, bonos vero re et 
nomine. Et in hanc sententiam multa leguntur apud patres." (P. 153.) Apt, therefore, is 
this saying of John Gerhard: "As Christ says of his disciples Joh. 17, 14, that they 
are 'in the world, but not of the world,’ so we also say, on the contrary (e contrario), 
that the ungodly are in the church, but not of the church." (Loc. de eccl., § 64.) 
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All this is true, as | have said, of every local Christian church, not only of a 
true believer, but also of every false believer, as long as it may otherwise be 
considered a Christian church. If the nature of a particular Christian church is to be 
stated, it does not depend on which part is the greater, which multitude is more 
numerous, the believing children of God or the wicked and hypocrites. Nor does it 
matter here whether the congregation is presided over by pious, godly leaders and 
teachers, or by false prophets, even godless tyrants. Only what is present in the 
congregations of chosen, godly children of God has the essence of the Christian 
congregation in itself. The Lord Christ, in his prophetic spirit, foresaw the various 
outward local forms of his church, and certainly for this reason he limited the number 
of congregations to only two or three gathered in his name. If, therefore, a 
congregation may outwardly, in consequence of false or unfaithful teachers and 
leaders, number thousands among its members, and if among the thousands there 
should be only two or three true children of God, these two or three true believers 
are the local Christian congregation and they alone; the others, the thousands, are 
mixed with the few, and that only outwardly. And the congregation of the two or three 
saints is not in the local church, like the kernel in the shell, but those who are mixed 
with them have essentially nothing in common with them. Hence Luther writes: "This 
righteous, pure group (that is, those who accept and grasp God's Word with right 
faith and receive the Holy Spirit) is called the church in Scripture, to which the name 
‘holy’ actually belongs." (And. Auslegg. des Proph. Joel, chap. 3, 17.) And in another 
place: "So also we call the Roman church holy today, and all the bishoprics holy, 
although they are apostate, and the bishops and their ministers ungodly, for God 
rules in the midst of his enemies. Likewise, the Antichrist sits in the temple of God, 
and Satan is among God's children. - Wherefore, though the church be in the midst 
of the impious and perverse generation, as Paul saith in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, though she be in the midst of wolves and robbers, that is, of spiritual 
tyrants, yet nevertheless she is the church. There remaineth in the city of Rome, 
though it be worse than Sodom and Gomorrha, baptism, the Lord's Supper, the word 
and text of the gospel, the Holy Scriptures, the ministry of preaching, the name of 
Christ, and the name of God. He that hath it, hath it; he that hath it not, is not 
excused, for the treasure is there. Therefore the Roman church is holy, because it 
has the holy name of God, it has the gospel, baptism, etc. . . . Therefore the church 
is holy, even where the swarming spirits reign, if only they do not deny God's word 
and the sacraments. For if these are denied, there can be no church. Therefore, a 
holy church is wherever the 
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(St. L. IX, 42 ff.) Luther makes these remarks on Jerome's question concerning the 
Galatian churches, "why Paul calls them churches, since they are not churches. For, 
he says, Paul writes to the apostate Galatians, who have turned from Christ and 
grace back to Moses and the law." Luther's position is, "There were also among 
them some good men, who had not fallen away from the doctrine of Paul." (Ibid.) 
And these alone, in the various places of Galatia, were the "common people in 
Galatia" according to the true nature. 

The words of Luther in the last quotation also give an excellent indication of 
the correct understanding of the 7th Article of the Augsburg Confession. Already the 
title of this is not, like that of the 8th Article: "What the Church is", but: "Of the 
Church", de ecclesia. In the 7th article, the Lutheran or correct concept of the church 
is not merely to be stated, but this article is to be a brief summary of the main points 
of the doctrine of the church. It is said therein, 1. that, 2. in brief: what, and 3. above 
all: where the church is. For thus the words are, "It is also taught that there must 
always be and remain a holy Christian church, which is the assembly of all the 
saints, where the gospel is preached purely, and the sacraments are administered 
according to the gospel." The contrast to this, as is well known, is the Roman 
position, namely, that only the Papacy is the Church. In contrast to this, the Lutheran 
confessors confess that the assembly of all believers or the holy Christian church in 
its parts is everywhere where the gospel is pure and the sacraments are 
administered essentially right. And the above words of Luther show that, according 
to Lutheran doctrine, even at Rome in the churches of the pope, particular 
assemblies of the assembly of all believers are to be accepted, because "they have 
the gospel, baptism, etc.," or according to the Augustana: they represent an 
assembly, in qua evangelium recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta. The 
seventh article of the Lutheran Confession does not speak of the true visible church, 
for it is characterized by the pure preaching of the Word of God in all things, and not 
only the right, but also the proper administration of the sacraments. In this article, 
word and sacrament cannot be spoken of as effectus or officium of the church, in so 
far as it administers word and sacrament, but as causa ecclesiae, as cause of the 
church; for only there can the holy Christian church be and remain, where word and 
sacrament are according to their nature. And Luther, in the foregoing, admits this 
also to the enthusiasts (we would say: to the sects); for though with many of them 
the sacrament of the altar is not essential, it is not the cause of the church. 
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The Augustana, however, does not consider word and sacrament to be the means 
of procreation and preservation of the faithful. That the Augustana here really 
regards word and sacrament as means of procreation and preservation of the faithful 
is also shown by the following eighth article with the words: "Thus the sacraments 
are nevertheless powerful, although the priests through whom they are administered 
are not devout. So then, with our faithful Lutheran fathers, our Lutheran fundamental 
confession recognizes in the Christian congregations to and fro, whether they be 
right or wrong believers, as long as the means of grace are essential with them, 
nevertheless only the summa of those of their members as the local Christian 
congregations who stand in the faith through Word and Sacrament. But the 
hypocrites and the wicked in the churches do not essentially belong to them. That 
the Augustana is to be so understood is also shown by J. B. Carpzov in his "Jsagoge 
zu den symbolischen Bichern," where he thus writes (p. 305 f.): "The word church 
the Augsburg Confession does not take in the broad sense, as it comprehends both 
chaff and corn, and by the name of church are understood all those who are baptized 
and are opposed to the unbelievers or heathen and unbaptized; but in the strict, 
proper, and original sense: for the multitude of those who are united to Christ, as 
their head, and among themselves mutually by true faith and sincere love . . . and 
to this meaning the unsaints and hypocrites, who, either as to doctrine or as to 
morals, are mixed with the church, are by no means opposed. For a heap consisting 
of hypocrites and of true and sincere believers is something else; a heap to which 
hypocrites are mixed is something else. The actual so-called church is not a heap 
consisting of hypocrites and non-saints, but it is a heap to which hypocrites and non- 
saints are mixed, as the Augsburg Confession carefully declares at the beginning of 
the 8th article." 

Word and sacrament, as has already been said, are in the local Christian 
churches, as causa ecclesiae, at the same time the distinctive marks of the same, 
though not distinctive marks of the believers as such, but only distinctive marks of 
the place and circle in which a particular congregation of believers is found. Word 
and sacrament are the only means of producing faith, and therefore a particular 
church of the assembly of all believers exists only within, and not outside, the circle 
of those who gather around word and sacrament. It is true that faith as such also 
has signs of recognition. Faith necessarily expresses itself in word and deed, in 
confession and good works. But confession and good works are by no means 
unmistakable marks of the church, for even hypocrites can imitate them. 
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D. Philippi, in his Doctrine of Faith, makes the following remarks on this subject: "Nor 
do good works necessarily have their root in love, which, like faith, of which it is the 
immediate fruit, is likewise something purely inward. While there is no faith and no 
love without confession and good works, there is confession and good works without 
faith and without love. If, for instance, the Church were to elevate the greatness and 
quantity of works, and the emotional zeal of confession, to the certain measure of 
faith and love, she would be in danger of mistaking strong hypocrites for true 
believers, and weak but true believers for spurious believers, and thus of tending 
the tares and rooting out the wheat." (p. 6 f.) And still more aptly and 
comprehensively does he express himself on this subject on p. 13 ff. following the 
question: "But it now arises whether Word and Sacrament are to be called the only 
sure marks of recognition of the Church. In the first place," he says, "it seems that 
not only the means of production, but also the immediate and necessary effects of 
faith are also signs of its recognition. This is especially true of holiness of life and 
good works. Indeed, it cannot be doubted that where faith is not active in love, it is 
not present in truth. But in this respect works of love are only a negative criterion of 
faith. Of course, the Lord also says positively: "By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one toward another. But we have already noticed that 
love in itself is something purely inward and invisible, and that its form of expression, 
good works, can also arise from another cause. For the apostle states the possibility 
of aman giving all he has to the poor, and yet not having love. Of course, the deeds 
of pure, heartfelt love bear the signature of truth and make an overwhelming 
impression on the selfish, love-less world. The ardent fire of love of the first 
Christians attracted their astonished attention, silenced their scorn, and overcame 
their aversion. This moral impression, which the love of His disciples would make on 
the outside world and thus form a pedagogical means for their conversion to faith in 
Him, is not only mentioned in Joh. 13, 35, but also in the high priestly prayer, Joh. 
17, 21. 23. In our case it is not a propaedeutic sign for the world, but an unmistakable 
sign for the church of believers itself. The stamp of unconditional infallibility is never 
stamped on works of love. Only the heart-renouncer recognizes with undeceivable 
certainty, as the truth of faith, so also the truth of love. But the fallible man can easily 
go astray on both sides here, and either perform self-sacrificing deeds, which are 
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The first is that the faith which is weak but still sincere, which is only accompanied 
by weak but still real love, is considered to be unbelief. Then the supposed sign of 
recognition could easily turn into a sign of recognition. - Now if not even the 
immediate and necessary effects of faith are necessarily sure signs of its 
recognition, much less the only accidental and temporary companions of it, such 
as miracles and prophecies .... .. which, as they always remain subject to careful 
examination according to the standard of the Word of God, cannot therefore in their 
turn be regarded as sure marks of recognition of the Church apart from the Word. 
- Still less can certain more utilitarian contingencies, such as age, girth, temporal 
fortune, and the like, be regarded as identifying marks of the church. ... It remains, 
therefore, that only Word and Sacrament are the proper and essential 
distinguishing marks of the Church." So far D. Philippi. 

The only infallible mark, then, of an earthly particular place of the Christian 
Church is the Word of God, the audible and visible Word of God, or Word and 
Sacrament, and that only in so far as they are the means of generation and 
maintenance of the Church. For as certainly as Word and Sacrament are this, so 
undoubtedly in the place where they are essential there is found an Ekklesia. The 
scriptural evidence for this is usually found in Is. 55, 10. 11, obviously because this 
passage has compelling evidence. Is. 55, 10. 11 God testifies that His word should 
never return empty, but should always accomplish what He sends it to do, that the 
word should always fulfill its purpose. But the purpose of the word of God is: to 
make the recipients of it God's children who believe in his name. The word of God 
always accomplishes this purpose by virtue of the divine promise through the 
prophet. Where therefore the word of God is and remains essential, then sooner or 
later some believing children of God are always born through it, even if many reject 
the word and remain what they are by nature, children of wrath. The word always 
produces some fruit, for thus says the Lord. Wherever the word and sacrament are 
and remain in use, at least in their essential nature, there is and always remains a 
company of believers. The places and assemblies in the world, in which Word and 
Sacrament are essentially in use, are thus characterized as earthly places of the 
holy Christian church; "for God's Word cannot be without God's people. (Luther.) 

We have one more thing to note here. When Scripture describes the 
Christian church as the congregation of believers, it has in mind the believers who 
persevere in the faith to the end, and who are faithful to the end. 
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The Holy Spirit not only calls, enlightens with His gifts, and sanctifies, but also keeps 
them in the right united faith with Jesus Christ. We are to refrain here altogether from 
those who believe in time. We are only to let them serve as a warning to us according 
to the Scriptures, lest we also fall into the same example of unbelief. In this way we 
ourselves should diligently remember Lot's wife. But the doctrine of the Christian 
church, like all the doctrine of Scripture, is given to us for our consolation. To this 
concluding part of our doctrinal treatise, the consolation of our doctrine, we now turn. 
W. G. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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This and that from the life of an East Indian missionary. By C. M. Zorn. 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 1907. Price: $1.25. 

This book has been known to our readers for a long time. Now it is available in a second 
edition. The text has remained unchanged, but numerous pictures have been added to make 
the vivid presentation even more vivid and concrete. We recommend this book for the Christmas 
table. F. B. 


Paul Gerhardt's complete songs. Jubilee popular edition. Published by 
Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau i. S. Price: 30 Cts. 

This booklet with the excellent preface by P. O. Willkomm, which we have already 
published in "Lehre und Wehre", is now available in a second edition, and we hasten to 
recommend it for the Christmas table as well. It is a book that should not be missing in any 
Lutheran home. 

EB; 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE. Utrumque textum cum 
apparatu critico ex editionibus et libris manu scriptis collecto imprimendum curavit 
D. Eberhard Nestle. Stuttgart. Pri 

vilegierte Wirttembergische Bibelanstalt. 1906. XXX and 1322 pages 
4X6, half hardback in cloth with gilt title. Price: 3 Marks. - From it as a 
special edition: Novum Testamentum Latine. Textum vaticanum cum apparatu 
critico etc. XX and 657 pages, extra thin Indian paper, pliable, bound in 
shagreen with gilt title. Price: M. 3.50. 

The praise of Nestle's edition of the New Testament hardly needs to be said. It is a 
foregone conclusion that in terms of correct text, good text-critical apparatus, beautiful printing, 
convenient format, and dirt-cheap price, it has no equal among the hand editions of the Greek 
New Testament. We have spoken of this in more detail in "Lehre und Wehre" 45, 123, and can 
only say that the sixth edition now before us again shows the traces of Nestle's untiring work in 
the field of New Testament textual criticism, which is accurate down to the smallest detail. But 
what especially distinguishes the present edition is that now for the first time also the text of the 
Vulgate, the Old Latin translation of the Bible, is presented, likewise a 
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quite excellent and very meritorious achievement. It is based on the text officially established 
by Clement VIII in 1592, the so-called editio Clementina; but in the critical apparatus, the 
deviations of the edition published by Sixtus V in 1590, but soon withdrawn because of its 
errors, the so-called editio sixtina, are also presented, the excellent Vulgate works of the 
Englishmen Wordsworth and White and the Germans Lachmann and Tischendorf are taken 
into account, and also the variants of the two best Vulgate manuscripts, the Codex Amiatinus 
and the Fuldensis, are reported. Thus designated 

this edition is currently the best Vulgate edition, which even the Roman Church, for which the 
Vulgate has a very special meaning, does not have. But also for Protestant theologians this Old 
Latin translation of the Bible has and retains its great importance. Made by Jerome, it has been 
the Bible of Western Christianity for a millennium; as an ancient translation, it is a valuable 
witness to the original form of the New Testament text and was often consulted by Luther in his 
translation of the Bible into German. This edition is therefore recommended to all who are 
concerned with this matter. Welcome additions are, among others, five maps, the apocryphal 
letter to the Laodiceans, which has remained in Latin Bibles for a millennium, and the much- 
mentioned letter of Jerome to Pope Damasus. Printing and decoration are again quite excellent, 
and the editions on Indian paper with red edges in reddish-brown shagreen leather are small 
cabinet pieces of the printer's and bookbinder's art. We add that the parallel edition mentioned 
first is also to be had in this outfit for M. 4.50, the special edition of the Latin text, half-stiffly 
bound in canvas, for 2 marks. Lec Fy 


Historical Introduction to the Symbolic Books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. By D. Th. Kolde. C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: 2 Marks. 

This historical introduction based on the latest researches by D. Koldes now replaces 
Miller's introduction in the well-known edition of Miller's Symbolic Books. Unfortunately, no 
substitute is offered for the sections in Miller's introduction: |. "Of the symbols and symbolic 
writings in general" and 2. "The three ecumenical or Catholic symbols". 

F. B. 


Textbook for Confirmation Classes. By W. P. Anger st ein, senior pastor of the 
Lutheran St. Johannisgemeinde at Lodz. Edition for mature confirmands 
and confirmed; edition B for the subdivision. 

From these two books it is evident that Fr. Angerstein does not make low demands on his 
confirmands. Without reason, however, it is asserted on page 44: "Whoever is guilty of divorce 
through adultery, the Lord does not permit him to marry again as long as the other part lives 
(Matth. 5, 28-32; 19, 9)." From page 55 it does not appear clearly whether the author thinks 
rightly of the two estates of Christ. Nor is it always clearly and correctly spoken of (p. 60 ff.) 
conversion and election by grace. The book contains: 1. liturgical preparation and resolution of 
each lesson, 2. introduction, 3. Bible study, 4. interpretation of the six main pieces of the 
Lutheran Catechism, 5. the doctrines of distinction of the various church communities, 6. liturgy, 
7. the most important dates from church history, 8. prayer of a child at the first communion. 


The Hilligenlei Finder. A story from the life of K. Papke. 
Barmen. Published by E. Biermann. Price: 4 Marks. 

This book tells how a young man finally finds Hilligenlei, the holy land, peace of soul and 
rest in conscience, but not in what the world and modern theology extols, but in the ancient faith 
of the Scriptures of Christ crucified and risen. 

F. B. 
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We saw his glory. A vintage of sermons by Robert Aschbacher. Published 
by Friedrich Reinhardt. Price: 5 Marks. 


These sermons of the famous pulpit orator in Switzerland bear the Reformed type. 
Admittedly, not in a sharply pronounced, but in a modern, strongly faded form. Even the doctrine 
of reconciliation is, if not in as many words, yet actually divulged. F. B. 


German School Education. Edited by Wilhelm Rein in conjunction with 
outstanding representatives of the discipline. Munich, J. F. Lehmann. 
1907. 1st vol. XIH and 266 pp. 2nd volume 350 pages. Price: Stapled, 
each M. 4.50. Both volumes bound in one volume: 10 Marks. 


Although only the introduction and the first article of this work were penned by Dr. Rein, 
the title page bears his name because he is considered the acknowledged leader in the field of 
pedagogy in Germany and his seminar in Jena has become a Mecca for youth educators of all 
nations. The headings of the articles and the names of their authors are: Introduction. By Prof. 
Dr. W. Rein. On the organization of the boys' school system. By Dr. W. Rein. On the organization 
of the girls' school system. By Dr. Gert. Baumer. Religious Education. By Prof. Dr. Thrandorf. 
Ethical teaching for young people. By Dr. Fr. W. Férster. Philosophical Propaedeutics. By Dr. 
Paul Ziertmann. History Teaching. By H. Landmann and Dr. Neubauer. Heimatkunde and 
Heimatleben. By E. Scholz. Drawing and Modeling. By K. Gétze. Handicraft lessons. By Dr. 
Pabst. The German fine arts in our schools. By K. Schubert. Singing. By Dr. Andrea. The 
physical school education in Germany. By Dr. v. Vogl. The mother tongue in the elementary 
school. By Dr. E. Weber. The mother tongue in the higher boys' school. By Dr. Sprengel. The 
mother tongue in the higher girls' school. By Dr. Gaudig. The old languages. By Dr. Michaelis. 
The Newer Languages. By Dr. Hausknecht. School Life. By Dr. H. Lietz. National Education of 
Youth Released from School in the Country. By Dr. Lembke. The same in the city. By Councillor 
Dr. Ziehen. The same in the army. By Captain (ret.) Preu8. German Education Abroad. By Prof. 
Dr. Lenz. National Education of Other Nations: Denmark. By Dr. Wilkens. England. By M. E. 
Sadler. Japan. By Dr. Tsuji. Romania. By Prof. Jonescu. The United States of North America. 
By Dir. Griebsch. - We reserve the right to judge of this work; here only the remark: the section 
on religious instruction is entirely mistaken. The author knows neither what Christian religion 
actually is, nor even how man comes into possession of it. F. B. 


The Development of Christianity. By D. Otto Pfleiderer. 
J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, Munich. 


Besides a preface and a lengthy introduction, the contents of the book are as follows: |. 
Development of Christianity to the Reformation. Paul and John. Apologists and antignostics. 
Clement and Origen. Dogma and morals. Cultus and constitution. Augustine. The Germanic 
Roman Church. Scholasticism and Mysticism. Exit of the Middle Ages. Il. Development of 
Christianity since the Reformation. Renaissance and German Reformation. Swiss Reformation 
and Dissenters. Catholic Counter-Reformation. Protestant sects. The Enlightenment. German 
poets and thinkers. Romanticism. Speculation and historical criticism. Reaction and new 
struggles. __ Pfleiderer imputes this content to the idea of evolution, which he does not prove, 
but presupposes to be true. His book is thus a teydenzschrift. He does not present history 
objectively, but forces it into his Procrustean bed of evolution. But where one wants to force the 
content of history into such an a priori form, it cannot be done without distortion, twisting, and 
torture of the facts, nor without sophistry in judgment. F. B. 
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Life Purpose and World Purpose, or The Two States of Being. By Otto Werner. 
Published by E. Haberland, Leipzig. Price: 4 Marks. 

This is a philosophical writing, which sets up a worldview that is opposed to modern 
materialistic science. The author also takes pains to prove that his worldview is in accordance 
with the scriptures, but he does not seem to succeed. Interesting is his fight against the theorem 
of the conservation of force in living nature, which is generally accepted by the sciences but has 
not been proven. He comes to the conclusion that the human body consumes its heat 3.74 times 
a day without returning it to the natural balance. Werner uses this as the foundation of his 
system, in which he then lets his imagination take over. 


The DOCTRINE OF THE MINISTRY. Outline notes based on Luthardt and 
Krauth. By Revere Franklin Weidner, D. D., LL. D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, Chicago, Ill. 


According to Scripture, the office of preaching is rooted in the local church. Against this 
the author says: "If the office is conferred in accordance with a regular call from a single 
congregation, it is not on account of the true members of the invisible Church that may be 
in it, but because the call comes from the Church, which is in its totality and essence existing 
even in the smallest congregations, and the ministry takes part in the call and gives it its real 
validity, in that the ministry as the executive of the Church contains the proper persons who 
examine and ordain men into the ministry." $120.) Connected with this are other Romanizing 
sentences of Weidner, e. g., on ordination. F. B. 


LIGHT ON THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM BABEL. By Albert T. Clay, Ph. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Sunday School Times Company. $2.00. 

This book describes in a popular manner the researches in Babylon, and illustrates the 
results of the excavations by numerous excellent illustrations. Of the importance of this research 
to the Bible, Dr. Clay says: "The resurrection of ancient cities, and the decipherment and 
interpretation of that which has been unearthed, has enabled us not only to reconstruct 
ancient history, as well as the background for the Old Testament, but to illustrate, elucidate, 
substantiate, and corroborate many of the narratives of the early Scriptures. This, in truth, is 
one of the greatest achievements of the last century." Dr. Clay is not serious about the 
inspiration of Scripture. The consequence is that in some respects he ascribes greater 
importance to the researches in Babylonia than the facts warrant. The oldest date is "Sargon 1, 
3800." How uncertain, however, even this statement is, is evident from the book itself (p. 30 s.). 
There can be no question of certainty, even approximate certainty, here. To give an idea of the 
contents of the book, let us follow the chapter headings: 1. Introductory Remarks; 2. The Great 
Antiquity of Man; 3. The Babylonian Creation Story; 4. The Babylonian Deluge Story; 5. 
The Tower of Babel and the Babylonian Temple; 6. The Fourteenth Chapter of Genesis; 7. 
Babylonian Life in the Days of Abraham; 8. Code of Hammurabi; 9. Moses and Hammurabi; 
10. The Name Yahweh in Cuneiform Literature; 11. The Amarna Letters; 12. Babylonian 
Temple Records of the Second Millennium before Christ; 13. The Assyrian Historical 
Inscriptions; 14. The Neo-Babylonian Historical Inscriptions; 15. Babylonian Life in the 
Days of Ezra and Nehemiah. F.B. 


The REFORMATION. By George Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D. New York. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This work is divided into the following chapters: 1. The General Character of the 
Reformation; 2. The Rise of the Papal Hierarchy and Its Decline through the Centralization 
of Nations; 3. Special Causes and Omens of an Ec-. 
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clesiastical Revolution prior to the Sixteenth Century; 4. Luther and the German 
Reformation to the Diet of Augsburg, 1530; 5. The German Reformation to the Peace of 
Augsburg; Zwingli and the Swiss (German) Reformation; 6. The Reformation in the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, in the Slavonic Nations, and in Hungary; 7. John Calvin and the 
Genevan Reformation; 8. The Reformation in France; 9. The Reformation in the 
Netherlands; 10. The Reformation in England and Scotland; 11. The Reformation in Italy 
and Spain; the Counter-Reformation in the Roman Catholic Church; 12. The Struggle of 
Protestantism in the Seventeenth Century; 13. The Protestant Theology; 14. The 
Constitution of the Protestant Churches and Their Relation to the Civil Authority; 15. The 
Relation of Protestantism to Culture and Civilization; 16. Appendix: A chronological table; 
a list of books on the Reformation; index. - The author does not take the Lutheran standpoint. 
Hence the shortcomings of this otherwise instructive and interesting work. He who wants to 
bring the truth to bear must himself stand fully and completely in it. The author does not 
recognize the papacy as the right antichristianity, so he cannot fully appreciate the actual 
essence of the Reformation: Deliverance from antichristian bondage to the blessed freedom of 
God's children through the doctrine of justification. The author admires Luther and endeavors 
to do him justice, but he did not always succeed and could not succeed from his point of view. 
It is rightly said: "It is justly claimed for Luther that he broke the path in this momentous and 
perilous conflict. When Luther was put under the ban of the Church, Zwingli was still the 
recipient of a pension from the Pope. When Luther at Worms, in the face of the German 
Empire, refused to submit to the authority of Pope or Council, Zwingli had not yet been 
seriously attacked. As late as 1523 he received a complimentary letter from Pope Adrian 
VI." But also - what the author denies - in the principle of theology Luther differs from Zwingli 
and Calvin. Luther everywhere lets Scripture stand and apply. Zwingli, on the other hand, 
interpreted it according to his homespun mind, and Calvin according to his system. The all- 
determining factor in Calvin's theology is not the clear word of Scripture, but the proposition of 
absolute election to life and damnation. It is therefore fundamentally wrong for the author to 
assert that Calvin's doctrine is determined only by Scripture, while Luther's is also determined 
by antiquity. The latter may be true of Melanchthon, but never of Luther. His theology is strictly 
scriptural theology. Of his doctrine of the Lord's Supper, for example, Luther repeatedly declares 
that it is fixed for him from Scripture and that he will stick to it, even though all the fathers are 
against him. The Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper the author wrongly calls 
consubstantiation, although he remarks in the preface: "The term (consubstantiation) is 
defined (p. 129) as the co-presence of two substances, - a sense in which it is allowed by the 
best Lutheran theologians." The author also wrongly identifies Luther's doctrine of 
predestination with Zwingli’s and Calvin's. Equally untenable is the common assertion that 
Luther in his later days tolerated and approved of synergism, and that the Formula of Concord 
actually teaches election conditioned by man's conduct. Nor is Luther's doctrine of the 
separation of church and state, and of the toleration of false doctrine, not in the church, but in 
the state, expressed fully in opposition to Calvin. The assertion that the Roman Church never 
forbade the Bible to the laity is refuted by the author himself. Modern philosophy from Descartes 
on, which declares war on all belief in authority, is not a fruit of the Reformation, but an abuse 
of the freedom it has made. Nor did Schleiermacher give any impetus to religion and theology, 
but led them astray. F. B. 


Religious LIBERTY IN SOUTH AMERICA. By John Lee, D.D. Cincinnati, O. Jennings 
and Graham. Price: P1.25. 

In the states of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia there were still laws some years ago according 
to which Protestant services were forbidden and Protestant marriages were not recognized by 
the state; in Bolivia, for example, the following law was in force 
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The Constitution of Peru: "The Nation professes the Apostolic Roman Catholic religion; the 
State protects it, and does not permit the public exercise of any other"; of Ecuador: "The 
religion of the Republic is the Roman Catholic Apostolic, and all others : are excluded. The 
political powers are bound to respect it, to cause it to be respected, and to protect it in its 
liberty and all its other rights"; of Bolivia: "The state recognizes and maintains the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion, and prohibits any other public worship, excepting in the 
Colonial territories, where there will be tolerance." Protestants in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia 
could only enter into a marriage recognized by the state by first becoming Catholics. In the "Acta 
et Decreta" of the Council of Bishops and Archbishops of South America in Rome in 1899, every 
marriage in which a priest was not involved is called "turpis et exitialis concubinatus", and of 
civil marriage it is said: "prolem ex civili conjunctione procreatam illegitimam esse coram 
Deo et Ecclesia". In Peru the law is, "Marriage is celebrated (legalized, solemnized, 
contracted) in the Republic in accordance with the formalities established by the Church in 
the Council of Trent." Such and similar laws have now fallen in the States mentioned. 
Admittedly, in such a way that the Roman religion remained the state religion. In the aforesaid 
States, therefore, there is still no full equality of religion, but there is, to a certain extent, freedom 
of religion. That this freedom has come about in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia is largely due to Dr. 
Lee, although he too lacks full understanding of the proper separation of church and state. The 
present book describes the propaganda which finally succeeded. It reveals the general 
intolerance and dishonesty of the Pope and the Romanists in general, not only in Italy and South 
America, but also in the United States. The Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, for example, wrote: 
"Impudent sects of heretics, infidels, atheists, claim to be treated by States on an equal 
footing with the one true Church." And Dr. Phelan in the Western Watchman of St. Louis: 
"Protestantism. - We would draw and quarter it. We would impale it and hang it up for crow's 
meat. We would tear it with pincers and fire it with hot irons. We would fill it with molten 
lead and sink it in a hundred fathoms of hell-fire." F.B. 


From the American Lutheran Publication Board, Rittsburg, Ra. 
1. "The Christmas Message," a Festival Service for English Lutheran Schools; 2. "The 
Christ-Child," a Program for a Children's Service at Christmas; 3. "The Glory of the 
Reformation," a Program for the Reformation Festival and Children's Day; 4. "Proceedings 
of the Tenth Convention of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Other States." The 
subject of the doctrinal proceedings in this report is formed by four theses on conversion, the 
third of which reads, "Conversion is wrought: a) not by man, b) not by man and God, e) not 
by God and man, but d) by God alone, who is moved thereto by His grace and mercy in 
Christ Jesus." 
F.B. 


From the Chr. Belser publishing house in Stuttgart we have received the following 
booklets: 1. "Jesus in the Struggle of the Parties of the Present" (80 Pf.); 2. "The Christian Trade 
Unions" (80 Pf.); 3. "The New Egypt" (60 Pf.); 4. "Reform Thoughts on the Education of Male 
Youth after Confirmation" (80 Pf.); 5. "The Modern Proletariat and the German Nation" (80 Pf.). 
- The first booklet represents the standpoint of so-called positive modern theology. 

F.B. 


From the publishing house of Karl Marhold in Halle: "Religious Hygiene." By Dr. med. J. 
Bresler. Price: 1 Mark. - This publication characterizes itself sufficiently by the following 
sentence: "Religion must cease to be a dogmatic doctrine, it must arise anew and be cultivated 
under medical-psychological auspices." The same interest is served by the "Zeitschrift fir 
Religionspsychologie" from the same publisher. F. B. 
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From the publishing house of Rutten and Lohning in Frankfurt a. M.: "Religion." By Georg 
Simmel. Price: M. 1.50. - This is one of the many foolish attempts to explain religion purely 
psychologically as a pious mood, a "tone of feeling," etc. This booklet will do no great harm, if 
only because few will understand it. F. B. 


From the publishing house of ClauB and Feddersen in Hanau: "Jesus." A dramatic poem 
by F. A. Feddersen. - This poetry does not represent the JEsus of the Bible, but the poor 
construct of JEsu which the liberal theologians have devised. F. B. 


From the publishing house of C. Bertelsmann in Gitersloh: 1. "Light and Shadow Pictures 
from the Old Testament" by D. K. Hackenschmidt. Two volumes. Each “I. 1.50. - Both volumes 
are rich in original and pithy thoughts and contemporary applications. Unfortunately, however, 
the author repeatedly lets it be known that to him the Bible is not in all respects God's infallible 
Word, and there is also no lack of crooked and false thoughts. 2. "Sancta sanctis." Preparation 
for the day of confirmation by J. Lortzing. 3. "Kreuzesweg unsers Heilandes," for Protestant 
Christians, by Father J. Lortzing; 4. "Unser Taufbund." Seven Sermons on the Gospels of Lent. 
By Emil Wacker. - Apart from a few shortcomings, these three writings are good. This is 
especially true of the sermons, from which we report the following sentences, which characterize 
the position of the author: "The most advanced among the moderns want to derive everything 
that is called faith from human experience and experience. They know only humanity, human 
self-redemption, development of the human spirit. The less advanced want to hold on to a certain 
connection of human experience and divine revelation, but human experience is to be the 
standard for what may be considered divine revelation, divine word. We firmly reject both. For 
us, human experience is neither the source nor the standard of our faith. Our Christian faith is 
based on the fact that we let ourselves go. However, one of our experiences is that we 
experience ourselves as very poor sinners. For the rest, our faith is the experience of God, of 
His Word, of His revelation, a resting in God alone, in the work of God that we have found 
salvation, in the Word of God that tells us about it ‘ 
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|. America. 


With reference to the doctrinal position of the Michigan Synod, the "Synodal Friend" 
writes in its September number: "In a change sheet we find the news that the Michigan Synod 
will join with the Ohio and lowa Synods. Where this news came from we do not know, but we do 
know that the Michigan Synod does not know about it and does not want to know about it. Our 
Synod has made it clear several times in recent years that it shares the doctrinal position of the 
Synodical Conference and seeks a reconnection with that body. The free conferences held with 
members of that body, and the results thereof, are manifest testimonies. " F. B. 

The Canada "KirchenBlatt" reports: The "Grutz from Breklum" contains an article worth 
reading by D. Neve from the General Synod, in which he writes about "the vexed synodal 
discord" of the Lutheran Church: "There are only three directions in the Lutheran Church of 
America: a Flacian Lutheran, a Melanchthonian Lutheran (with the former 
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is the Synodical Conference, especially Missouri, by the latter is meant the General Synod. D. 
R.) and one moving in the middle between these two extremes." Flacianism is the heresy 
rejected by the Lutheran symbol, and of course by the Synodical Conference, that original sin 
is the substance of man. It is hardly likely that the insinuation contained in D. Neve's words has 
its ground in ignorance. F. B. 

P. Meisinger writes in the "SUddeutsche Freikirche" (South German Free Church): "The 
correctness and completeness of the text and the exhaustive historical, critical and linguistic 
treatment, as well as the external decoration, printing, paper and binding of the St. Louis edition 
are well known. The Erlangen edition, however, which is cheaper, does not bear comparison; 
also, the Walch edition contains Luther's Latin writings in German translation. The old Walch 
edition is to be had antiquarian hardly cheaper and in any case the above new edition cheaper 
and more elegant." 

Preaching in non-Lutheran pulpits. The "L. H." writes: "We have read in some papers 
the report that at the recent meeting of the Pittsburg Synod at Du Bois, Pa. members of that 
Synod preached on Sunday in various non-Lutheran churches. We do not know how the matter 
stands. The details are not mentioned. Therefore it is not possible to judge about it. The rule of 
the Council, which it is known to have established for cases in which delegates of the Council 
are invited to preach in churches other than Lutheran churches, is: At meetings of the Council, 
the president with the local pastor shall assign to the delegates the pulpits in which they may 
preach. And at Minneapolis (1888) it was resolved to hear this matter for discussion at the next 
meeting. And in 1889 the matter was again discussed in detail at the Pittsburg meeting. 
Accordingly, at the meeting in Lima, O., we had the pulpit of the then preacherless German 
Reformed Church assigned to us, with the definite declaration on our part that we would treat 
the doctrine of the person of Christ on the basis of the Sunday Gospel. If it was right for the 
congregation to hear a Lutheran testimony about the person of Christ, then | was ready to fulfill 
the commission that had become mine. For the gospel was the familiar one (Matth. 22, 34-46): 
"How methinks ye of Christ? Whose Son is he?' And the sermon hit just on the main difference 
between the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, namely, the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
This rule, which the council laid down for its assemblies, the individual synods were to adopt for 
their assemblies. Perhaps Du Bois acted in accordance with this rule. By such action, making 
preaching in non-Lutheran pulpits a testimony to the truth, one reinforces the Galesburg Rule 
and brings to bear the sound evangelical principles which underlie it." Preaching in non-Lutheran 
pulpits on the occasion of Lutheran synodal meetings will always be understood and interpreted 
as a fraternal recognition of sects. The rule which the "L. H." extols is, after all, at bottom only a 
loophole for unionism. 

F.B. 
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“American Lutheranism." Concerning this recurring catchword of the Lutheran, O. Kl. 
in the "Lutheran Church Journal" states. 
the following "inquiry": "Will not the honored editor of the give a plain, clear definition of 
‘American Lutheranism'? There is so much talk about it, and still more printed, but | confess that 
in spite of all the many and great words, | have not been able to grasp the thing. Others feel the 
same way. Now "American Lutheranism" is the goal to which the Lutheran Church in our country 
must aspire. We German pastors are described with preference as a sign on the way to this 
goal. Perhaps we are less so than is supposed; perhaps this is a mere misunderstanding. 
"Misunderstandings,' says Matthias Claudius, the Wandsbeck Messenger, 'usually come from 
not understanding one another.' On the other hand, one would also like to know exactly the goal 
for which one is to work. All in all, | would be grateful for a clear definition of 'American 
Lutheranism." We fear that this phrase means more than an empty phrase in the mouth of the 
Lutheran. 


F.B. 
“Become English as quickly as possible." The Lutheran writes, "It 

There was a time - and it is not far behind us - when it was considered a serious obstacle for 
our Church to be so multilingual. That time has passed. What many in our church once thought 
a misfortune, that is just what other churches are longing for and working for." The Lutheran 
then prints two judgments, one from the 

Episcopal Church, the other from the Congregationalist Church confirming it, and attaches to 
this the following remarks: "Considering how zealously the Methodists are proselytizing among 
Scandinavians and Germans through men educated in their own seminaries, how vigorously 
the Presbyterians are carrying on the missionary work among the Germans and Slovaks, and 
how successful the Congregationalists have been among the Scandinavians, it is time to thank 
God that the Lutheran Church can speak in many languages. This, however, does not imply 
that it should not become English in language as soon as possible." As to the last sentence, the 
"Church Gazette" of Reading remarks: "As it seems, the opinion of the Lutheran is this: 'Well 
do we need in 

We have been able to use other languages besides English in our church to gather the scattered 
believers of foreign nations, but once we have gathered them, it is our sacred duty to work to 
make them English as quickly as possible. If this is really the opinion of the Lutheran, we cannot 
agree with him. We cannot endure the course of development of our church, as far as the 
question of language is concerned, nor do we want to. But neither should we attempt to hasten 
it. All pushing and shoving in this direction has done infinite harm in the past, and it is still doing 
harm. Where, then, is it also written that our Church must, according to God's will, become 
English as quickly as possible? It is a dogma, but such a dogma as is founded neither in 
Scripture nor in the Confession." The Lutheran lets out from time to time the declaration that 
the General Council advocates an "American Lutheranism," that is, not Lutheranism per se, but 
a modified Lutheranism, an American-modified Lutheranism. And an indispensable means to 
this modification is for the Lutheran the 
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English language. Hence his caeterum censeo: Become English in the language as soon as 
possible! F. B. 

"The Theses of Toledo, O., Judged and Illuminated by J. Klindworth." Concerning this 
paper, Father Meisinger, of Baden, who is also in communion of faith with the Ohio Synod,’ 
writes: "The writer was for seventeen years a member of the lowa Synod (1858-1875), and 
knows its position from his own experience. After sharing it at first, and afterwards opposing it 
within the Synod, he joined the Ohio Synod Who. Already in 1894 he published a similar paper: 
"What is to be thought of a union of the Ohio Synod with the lowa Synod? In No. 4 of the 'Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung' he approved of our statement in No. 1 of this year, p. 12. J., p. 12, that one must 
first gain complete unanimity in doctrine before entering into church unions. He proposed not to 
resume the Michigan City theses, where they had been tried in 1893, but to examine closely 
whether lowa was now publicly renouncing various erroneous doctrines formerly advanced or 
tolerated in her. A colloquy was now held at Toledo, February 13-15, in which the Michigan City 
theses were nevertheless discussed and adopted with some modifications. They will now be 
presented to the two Synods for approval, and Klindworth thinks that lowa can do this without 
hesitation, since it does not forfeit anything to its previous position. Although the grossest 
deviations from the Confession are condemned, finer deviations are still permitted, especially 
with regard to the doctrine of the last things (chiliasm) and the so-called open questions. 'lowa 
need give up nothing; it may also remain in its present relation to the General Council and to 
the Landeskirchen in Germany; but we? Our opponents in the election of grace controversy, 
who have long been waiting for our foot to stumble, would rejoice, and we would injure our 
testimony if we did not hold fast our confessional stand. The false spirit of union would break 
down among us, and the more lax elements would rise up more and more. . . . This has moved 
me to raise my voice again publicly, and to cry out as loudly as | can to my synod: Ohio, hold 
what thou hast, that no man take thy crown!’ Thus concludes the writer, and we wish his earnest 
and moving testimony due consideration in his Synod as well as in German Lutheran Free 
Churches, in which, alas, ecclesiastical agreements have already been concluded without entire 
unanimity in doctrine. If many in the Ohio Synod, in the end the majority, approve of the last 
Breslau resolutions, a closer ecclesiastical connection with it is not possible on our part, 
however much we rejoice in such isolated voices as Klindworth's. The "Freimund' commented 
on Teledo's sentences to the effect that, even if one did not agree with them on all points, one 
could nevertheless rejoice that the development of the lowa Synod had turned toward the well 
Lutheran Ohio Synod and not toward the more lax direction of the General Council, toward 
which a current among the younger pastors seemed to have gone years ago. Gotthold" 
comments on this in No. 46: "This means, then, that one has preferred the lesser evil to the 
greater. In this way, however, that laxer current among the younger pastors will not be 
suppressed. The wavering attitude in 
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The lack of a clear doctrine of church and ministry is avenged by the fact that, where this doctrine 
had already led to the path of gaining firm principles, this path was abandoned and cheap 
recourse was taken to the 'open questions’. For the formation of free churches, to which one will 
finally resort everywhere, this cancerous course will yet prove fatal!" Fr. Meisinger feels that he 
is dealing largely with Unionists in the Ohio Synod. And judging from the debates in the 
"Theologische Zeitblatter," even D. Stellhorn, if he were in Hanover, would have little hesitation 
in joining the national church there. 
F.B. 

The statement published by the General Synod at Sunbury against the attacks in the 
"A. E. L. K." in German papers, reads, as follows: "To the brethren in the faith in Germany! The 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States of America, assembled 
at Sunbury, Pa. on May 27, 1907, for its 43rd Convention, in the 78th year of its history, sends 
hearty greetings! It has come to our knowledge that all sorts of misleading reports concerning 
the doctrine and practice of the General Synod have been circulated in the ecclesiastical papers 
of Germany. For the sake of our Church and in the interest of truth, we therefore urge our 
brethren over there not to believe the reports of those who either do not really know the General 
Synod or who deliberately denigrate it. We ask the honored editors of the church papers to reject 
such articles, which are only intended to discredit the good name of our Synod. We must be 
judged by our own official reports in the minutes of the General Synod, as well as by those of 
its districts, and not by the accounts of irresponsible writers colored by party spirit. We wish to 
call the attention of our brethren in Germany to the following: 1. The doctrinal basis of the 
General Synod. The General Synod declares and holds, with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of our fathers, the Word of God, as contained in the canonical writings of the Old and New 
Testaments, to be the only infallible rule of faith and life, and the Augsburg Confession to be a 
correct exposition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine Word and of the faith of our Church, 
founded upon that Word. 2. The History of the General Synod. The General Synod, founded in 
1820, is the oldest of the larger Lutheran church bodies in this country. Like most church 
organizations, it has gone through all kinds of developments and crises, but has overcome them 
so that it now stands in great efficiency. It has over 260,000 communicants and about one million 
baptized members. It is well equipped with theological seminaries and colleges, supports 
several publication societies, maintains a number of church periodicals, is active in inner and 
outer missions, owns orphanages and homes for the aged, deaconesses' institutions, in short: 
it is zealous in the various branches of Kingdom work. 3. The practice of the General Synod. 
The Word of God is most faithfully preached in her pulpits, and the sacraments are regularly 
administered according to the faith of our church. Confirmation is preceded by catechetical 
instruction. Church services are conducted with dignity and decorum. With regard to the use of 
liturgical formulas, there is no compulsion, but in fact almost all of our congregations use a liturgy 
that is not essentially- 
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The General Synod is not the same as that in use in Germany. We express the hope that the 
columns of the ecclesiastical papers will always be open to us, should our brethren feel obliged 
to defend the General Synod against the calumnies of its critics. Finally, we assure our brethren 
in Germany that we always follow with interest their efforts for the preservation and cultivation 
of the evangelical faith, and we wish them God's rich blessing in the work for the common Lord. 
D. Owen, President of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America. Hagerstown, Maryland." The General Synod's lax position on the Lutheran 
Confession is expressed clearly enough in this letter, but its un-Lutheran practice is concealed. 
The General Synod is seeking recognition on the part of the General Lutheran Conference. Nor 
can we see by what right that Conference would wish to deny it this. The General Synod hardly 
stands much lower than most of the European Lutheran national churches which belong to the 
General Lutheran Conference. The articles in the "A. E. L. K." against the General Synod 
appeared anonymously. Later, however, it was announced that D. Nicum was the sender. At 
the time of the Free Conferences the "A. E. L. K." also published anonymous articles which 
distorted the truth. Who was the author of these submissions? F.B. 

The following statistical tables on the Lutheran Church in America are published in the 
"Lutheran Herald": "In 1867, when the Council was established, the Lutheran Church in this 
country numbered 351,860 communicants, of whom the new body (the General Council) 
numbered 121,028, the General Synod 74,618, the General Synod of the South 12,764, and 
the single Synods 143,450. 35 per cent of all Lutherans belonged to the General Council, 21 
per cent to the single Synods. In 1877 the Synodical Conference had been added to the general 
bodies here listed. The church had increased by 302,608 communicants, or 86 per cent: the 
council by 85,812 communicants, or by 71 per cent; the general synod by 40,159 
communicants, or 52 per cent; the single synods, on the other hand, had lost 93,255 
communicants, who had joined the synodical conference, while the latter numbered 278,082 
communicants. In that year 32 per cent of the Lutheran Church belonged to the Council, 18 per 
cent to the General Synod, 42 per cent to the Synodical Conference, and 8 per cent to the 
stand-alone Synods. In 1887 the Lutheran Church numbered 994,405 communicants, an 
increase of 339,937 communicants, or 68 per cent. Of these, the Council accounted for 285,527 
communicants, an increase of 78,687 communicants, or 38 per cent; the General Synod 
140,267 communicants, an increase of 25,490 communicants, or 22 per cent; the Synodical 
Conference 322,399 communicants, an increase of 44,317 communicants, or 16 per cent; and 
the single Synods 213,122 communicants, an increase of 162,927 communicants, or 325 per 
cent. This shift is explained by the fact that, because of Walther's doctrine of election by grace, 
the Norwegian Church, like the General Synod of Ohio, had left the Synodical Conference and 
taken an independent position. 29 per cent of the Lutheran Church belonged to the Council, 14 
per cent to the General Synod, 32 pro- 
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percent to the Synodical Conference and 21 percent to the stand-alone synods. The so-called 
Southern General Synod had disbanded, and its district synods had joined with other 
confessional synods of the South, such as that of Tennessee and the Holston Synod, in the 
newly formed United Synod of the South, which numbered 32,290 communicants and comprised 
3 percent of all Lutherans. In 1897 the strength of the Lutheran Church had grown to 1,496,161 
communicants, an increase since 1887 of 501,756 communicants. Of these, 404,495 
communicants belonged to the Council, an increase of 118,968 communicants, or 42 per cent; 
189,240 communicants to the General Synod, an increase of 48,963, or 34 per cent; 40,156 
communicants to the United Synod of the South; 511,158 communicants to the Synodical 
Conference, an increase of 188,759 communicants, or 59 per cent; and 350,117 communicants 
to the single Synods, an increase of 136,995, or 64 per cent. Of the total strength of the Lutheran 
Church, 27 percent now belonged to the General Council, 13 percent to the General Synod, 3 
percent to the United Synod of the South, 34 percent to the Synodical Conference, and 23 
percent to the stand-alone synods. At present the strength of the whole church is 2,033,227 
communicants, an increase of 537,061 or 36 per cent. The General Council now numbers 
558,010 communicants, an increase of 153,515 or 38 per cent; the General Synod 268,572 
communicants, an increase of 79,332 or 42 per cent; the United Synod of the South 47,049 
communicants, an increase of 5893 or 14 per cent; the Synodical Conference 651,755 
communicants, an increase of 140,597 or 28 per cent; and the single Synods 491,982 
communicants, an increase of 141,865 or 39 per cent. Of the church at large, 28 per cent belong 
at present to the General Council, 13 per cent to the General Synod, 2 per cent to the United 
Synod of the South, 32 per cent to the Synodical Conference, and 25 per cent to the single 
synods. It is of interest to place the state of the church in 1867 beside the present. In the 40 
years the church has increased by 1,681,367 communicants, or by 478 per cent: The General 
Council by 436,982 communicants, or 361 per cent; the General Synod by 194,954 
communicants, or 261 per cent; the United Synod of the South, as successor to the Southern 
General Synod, by 34,285 communicants, or 269 per cent; the Synodical Conference by 
373,673 communicants, or 134 per cent; and the single Synods by 343,391 communicants, or 
239 per cent. . . . Accordingly, the General Council experienced by far the greatest growth of 
any group of Lutheran bodies in America." - This calculation is skewed in that the growth of the 
General Council is counted from the year 1867 and the growth of the Synodical Conference is 
counted from 1887. The last sentence of the "Herald" which we have quoted must therefore be 
deleted. F. B. 

The Reformed hold fast to their denial of common grace. The "Theological Review" of 
the "Reformed Church in the United States" writes about 1 Tim. 2, 4: "The context shows that 
here reference is made to all classes of men. It would perhaps be more correctly translated, if 
instead of all, ‘all sorts,’ as, for example, Ps. 87:5. The improved English translation has, instead 
of 'will,' 'willeth." (4, 223.) F. B. 
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Il. Abroad. 

The following passage from the "Proof of Faith" shows how inspiration is spoken of in 
Germany: "As the first reason for this" (that the Christian religion is compatible with science) "it 
is rightly asserted (by Wrangell) that the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible has partly been 
completely abandoned, partly is no longer maintained in the sense that every word of the Bible 
is the word of God, the Bible a dictation of the Holy Spirit. This, v. Wrangell argues, is of the very 
greatest, indeed decisive importance; for the dogma of the "infallible papal pope," as A. v. 
Ottingen called the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible in the narrowest, so to speak, technical 
sense, was incompatible with scientific thought, and its absolute rule would hinder every 
progress of natural research far more than the doctrine of the infallibility of the living Pope, who 
claimed this inerrancy only in a very definite sphere, that of faith, and who, moreover, stood in 
time, was familiar with its demands, and could take them into account. ("Thus we see, for 
example, that the infallible Church in the seventeenth century condemned the doctrine of the 
motion of the earth, and in the nineteenth let one of the most eminent astronomers work at the 
papal Osservatorio Romano and teach in a strictly scientific manner.') On the other hand, it is 
quite different with the infallible written word of the Bible; for "there is no area of human thought, 
feeling and action that is not touched upon in this "Book of Books", and since the views 
expressed there are in many ways at odds with modern thought and with the achievements of 
scientific research, a compromise here is impossible, indeed it has an immoral effect, because 
the attempts to reconcile the geocentric view of the Bible with modern astronomy, or the Mosaic 
story of creation with geology, or with ethnography, require such mental contortions with which 
the anatomical difficulties of Jonah to get into the belly of the whale are trifling compared." But if 
the dogma of the inspiration of the Bible, in the sense of the age of Lutheran orthodoxy, was no 
longer binding on the evangelical Christian, then an understanding was possible." (1907, p. 
154.) In other words: If one signs the Bible quatenus, instead of quia, and deletes everything 
that disagrees with science, then an understanding is possible! And in this the "proof of faith" 
beholds great wisdom and a proof of the Christian faith! F. B. 

Of the liberals Franz Spemann, who has left the Wirttemberg State Church, judges: 
"What shall’ one say to those men who have fallen out with the basic truths of apostolic 
Christianity and lie to the congregation Sunday after Sunday? They read the liturgy, they have 
the songs of Martin Luther sung, they invoke the name of the Lord in the church prayer, they 
read the sacred history, they stand at the altar, the golden instruments in their hands, and have 
not the faith of the church whose roof covers them. By means of sophistical contortions they 
figuratively interpret the history of JEsu, and know that the men and women who know nothing 
of their arts think they have the faith of the apostles. They are miserable hypocrites. . . . A pro- 
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A professor of theology once wrote to me that he could not understand why | always talk about 
"Jesus being bodily risen", for him the question is simply "whether Jesus is alive". | wrote him 
back: For the New Testament the question is not "whether JEsus is alive", but "they went in and 
found not the body of the Lord JEsu". According to the account of the four Gospels, according 
to the letters of the Apostle Paul, according to the speeches of the primitive apostles as reported 
in the Acts of the Apostles, according to Leopold von Ranke a good source, the foundation of 
Christianity is the resurrection of the body of Christ. He who does not believe it should, as a 
historian, have the sense of truth to admit that he has a different Christianity from that of the first 
Christians. He who does not do this is a hypocrite." This judgment is sharp, but true. And if all 
Positives had taken this position toward the Liberals from the beginning, instead of flirting with 
them, admiring their courage of conviction, and saying other kind things to them, things would 
be different in Germany today. Liberalism knows no endurance. It will not be satisfied until it has 
wiped out Christianity root and branch. In Wirttemberg they now want to delete from the 
confirmation booklet the questions of the Trinity, the person of Christ, original sin, and the nature 
of the Lord's Supper, and introduce a new agenda and a new hymnal. Those who do not oppose 
liberalism from the beginning and deny it any justification are lost. Whoever gives the devil his 
little finger here, he will soon have it whole. F.B. 

Thus "Unter dem Kreuze" judges of the Baden State Church: "If one looks at the 
circumstances of the Baden State Church, one will have to admit openly: there, the positive 
pastors, that is, those who stand on the general Christian confession, have more reason to leave 
the church than the liberal ones. For the Baden-United Church officially grants so much right to 
unbelief in the church that a liberal must go quite far to the left in order to exceed the limits 
which, in the opinion of his church government, are set for him in his ministerial activity. How a 
positive, scripture-believing pastor can still stand it there, that is the question that must be raised 
again and again." 

Zahn and Harnack. In the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" C. Glei® writes: "Today one can 
justifiably speak of overall results that have been gained through patristic source research and 
have become common property of all directions of theology. It deserves to be more widely known 
that the leader of the liberal researchers of ancient Christian literature does not take the liberty 
of everywhere basing his own work, either approving or refuting, on the work of the leader of the 
positive researchers in this field. We are, perhaps, for the first time in the history of theology, 
faced with a surprising turn of events. The same work (Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentl. 
Kanon, 1888-92), the first volume of which, on its appearance, provoked Harnack to a polemic 
as sharp as it was unjust, has, since it became available in its entirety, become the object of the 
most serious attention and the most thorough appreciation and controversy on the critical side, 
and Harnack in particular feels compelled to call the same work, whose beginnings he tried to 
reject as "wholly tendentious-critical and scientifically unstated," "the most learned work written 
in relation to the oldest Christian literature in our century. Harnack's much quoted, however also 
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Harnack's much misinterpreted word of the "retrograde movement of tradition" stands in its 
whole context in strangest contrast to the satirically held "examination" of Zahn's "History of the 
New Testament Canon" around the year 200, written eight years earlier, where Harnack from 
his high critical standpoint occasionally denies Zahn the Latin knowledge of a Tertian. Within 
eight years Harnack often enough had to stop with his hypotheses before the secured results 
of Zahn's researches, who with comprehensive expertise conscientiously considered and 
astutely examined the ever-growing increase of patristic source material. " F. B. 

Andersen of Flensburg gave a lecture in Kiel at the regional church conference on 
"Jesus and the Rabbis. A new study on the relationship between Christianity and Judaism". 
From the references he quoted, it was immediately apparent that the speaker had read the 
theological works of the religious-historical school and was so strongly influenced by them that 
he applauded, and even surpassed, their most exaggerated views. He rejected a limine the 
conception of the Old Testament in terms of salvation history; Judaism is not the womb of 
Christianity. Christianity must be cleansed of the Jewish leaven. Away with the Old Testament, 
away with the Jewish spirit which spreads itself in the New Testament, in the Catholic Church, 
even in Luther and in our present so-called believing conception of the Holy Scriptures! In the 
process, according to the lecturer's assertion, a religious plus should be gained: a better 
understanding of revelation, of the person of Jesus, of the concept of God. At the end of his 
lecture Andersen referred to a soon to follow detailed substantiation of his newly won point of 
view, which then also came to light in his "Anticlericus. A Lay Theology on a Historical Basis." 
The author has announced this book in both Schleswig-Holstein church newspapers: with this 
book he wants to give testimony of his new position, which undertakes to overthrow the 
traditional ideas of centuries; it is not to bring a modern or liberal theology, but one that seeks 
to come close to the pure teaching of the Gospel; in doing so, he hopes to do no harm to the 
faith in the Lord Jesus. Finally, it should be mentioned that Andersen also announced his 
changed position to the congregation from the pulpit. In a sermon on Gal. 3, 15-22 he asked 
the question: "How are we as evangelical Christians to use the Scriptures today?" and 
answered: "In such a way that 1. the Lord Jesus becomes the main thing for us, 2. however, 
his time-historical dressing becomes a secondary thing." - There was great applause for 
Andersen at the conference. The following debates of the theologians from right and left were 
opened by the chairman with an "appreciation for the courage of truth of a man who has come 
to other fundamental views," and with "painful astonishment at such a radical abandonment of 
all that is sacred and inalienable to us Positivists in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments." Here D. Kaftan, General Superintendent of Schleswig-Holstein, has the final 
consequences of his "modern theology of the old faith." But instead of allowing these 
consequences to serve for insight and repentance, he reinforces and defends Andersen, 
blaming his blasphemies on God and His Word. Andersen, 
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is the latest victim of the old doctrine, according to which the Scriptures are the infallible Word 
of God and Christ is God and man in one person. Therefore, on to the fight against these old 
dogmas! This is the effect which Andersen's blasphemies have on D. Kaftan. He rushes to the 
aid of the wolves. Fr. K. Knippenberg has published a pamphlet in which the blasphemies are 
illuminated in an excellent 
way. 
F. B. 

In Lund, Sweden, a new theological journal is published: "Christianity and Our Time", 
which, like the Norwegian "For Church and Culture", addresses itself with preference to the 
educated lay world. Its tendency is similar to that of the "Christian World". In other respects, too, 
the tension between the old and the new direction is very strong in Lund. It emerged vividly from 
the last pastoral conference last autumn. And there not alone. All over Scandinavia antagonisms 
are stirring. Here also belongs the controversy over religious instruction in the higher schools 
(Gymnasien and Realschulen). When these institutions received their own directorate in 1905 
and were thus removed from the previous administration of the cathedral chapter, the bishops 
were nevertheless retained in their position as ephors of the higher schools. It was not to be a 
mere honorary office. They were at least given the right to report when it came to the 
employment of teachers of religion. Nor was there any change in the ecclesiastical law which 
stipulated that it was the duty of the bishop to supervise the school. Admittedly, differences of 
opinion as to how far their rights went could not be avoided. When, as a result of the penetration 
of modern radical views into religious instruction, alarm was felt in wide circles of the Swedish 
people, the bishops turned to the king with the request that he might continue to permit each 
bishop to determine in his own convent which textbooks should be used in religious instruction 
in the higher schools. It may be affirmed most definitely that the very greatest part of the Swedish 
clergy is on the side of the bishops in this matter. They know that it is a matter of ecclesiastical 
vital interest. The head of the schools, however, continues its efforts to emancipate the schools 
on this point, but has nevertheless found it advisable to propose the establishment of a kind of 
board of trustees or jury to deliberate on the question of religious textbooks. The King's 
resolution is awaited with great anticipation. The other day also the King appointed a committee 
to consider the question to what extent the Dissenters might be exempted from dues to the 
Swedish clergy. The matter does not appear to be of great economic importance, but it would 
remove a reproach and a matter of agitation against the Church by a happy solution of the 
question. (A. E. L. K.) 

The separation of the Church in England from the State was discussed in the English 
Parliament, and a motion passed "that it would be desirable for the good of religion and the 
people if the Church were separated from the State in England and Wales." There were 198 
votes for the motion, and 90 against. In favour of the motion, according to the "Alliance Gazette," 
it was argued that the connection of the Church with the State rendered it unfit to exercise more 
spiritual influence. It made it worldly. The state church had become genteel and a political 
institute, this 
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Exaltation was the greatest barrier between the people's church and the people. 
Denationalization would give the church back its freedom and enable it to better fulfill its task. 
It was not the duty of the state to observe the religious convictions or opinions of its subjects. 
No one should have to suffer any advantage or disadvantage from the state because of the 
same. Unequal treatment in this respect was always disadvantageous. The position of the 
present Government on the matter was stated by the Minister Birrel. Personally he remarks, 
among other things: "A state church is only justifiable when every one in the same polity has 
equal religious conviction, so that state and church would be synonymous; but such a state 
must be abandoned as unattainable; or when the majority of the population wish to bring the 
rest to their creed by force, as our ancestors did, and torment those who resist. But we shall no 
longer resolve to do this. If we cannot decide to strive for such a thing - and certainly there is 
no one who wants to do so - then | cannot see how anyone can justify the continued existence 
of the state church. The gulf between the Free Churches and the State Church is widening. If 
one wants to keep the state church in existence only so that those who do not belong to any 
church congregation may have a church in case of need, one does no honor to the state church. 
- Many are convinced that the state church is of no use to the state. | ask, can any one give an 
example of the connection of the Church with the State having been of any use to it in an hour 
of severe trial? On the other hand, | am convinced that the State has only brought harm to the 
Church. | am convinced that then, when the Church no longer has to suffer from the drudgeries 
of the State, she will once after so many centuries be able to bestow spiritual blessings in full." 
(E. K. Z.) 

The undogmatic Christianity of the Salvation Army. The "E. L. F." writes: "The 
Salvation Army is spreading more and more in Germany. Because it does much to alleviate 
physical need and social misery, it finds many followers and applause. But what good it does 
in this field does not compensate for the damage it does in the spiritual and ecclesiastical field 
through its fanaticism. This damage consists chiefly in the fact that it also advocates a so-called 
‘undogmatic Christianity,’ that is, it encourages people in the delusion that one can be a 
Christian without accepting and holding fast in faith the truths revealed by God in the Holy 
Scriptures for our salvation, and thus promotes an ‘all-world Christianity’ which no longer knows 
any denominational barriers. That this is really the case was shown quite clearly the other day 
on the occasion of the burial of a soldier of the Salvation Army in the Roman Catholic cemetery 
at Mulhouse. The Roman priest objected to this funeral, at which speeches were made and 
songs sung by Salvation Army people, as a ‘demonstration in the Catholic cemetery’. The 'Neue 
Milh. Ztg.' published the following, apparently from Salvation Army circles: 'There are many 
erroneous opinions about the Salvation Army; it is seen as a sect, as a special ecclesiastical 
community; but that is not what it is: the Salvation Army can be regarded as a ‘demonstration’. 
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and yet remain Catholic or Protestant, for the Salvation Army professes no dogma which every 
Catholic, as well as every Protestant, could not agree with, since, as its name implies, it speaks 
only of the salvation which has come to mankind through Jesus, but treats everything else as 
secondary in comparison with this one. Admittedly, it seeks to transform the lives of its followers 
in the sense of living Christianity, but everything only in a general Christian sense, without fighting 
against any denomination. It was in this spirit that the burial of a soldier of the Salvation Army 
took place in the Catholic cemetery about a fortnight ago; nothing was touched at this burial that 
could have offended a strict Catholic. Nevertheless, protests have now been subsequently 
lodged by the Catholic side against this burial, on the supposition that ceremonies of another 
faith had been performed and prayers of another denomination had been said at the grave - this, 
however, was not so, as eye and ear witnesses report - everything that was said was in the 
general Christian sense, without confessional admixture.” 

For the religious characterization of Emperor Wilhelm Il, the "A. E. L. K." registers the 
following passage from his speech in Munster: "I believe that only one means is possible for the 
unification of all our fellow citizens and all our estates: that is religion. Of course, this is not 
understood in the strictly ecclesiastical dogmatic sense, but in a broader, more practical sense 
for life. Here | must draw on my own experience. In my long reign - it is now the twentieth year 
that | have begun - | have had to deal with many people and have had to endure much from 
them. East unconsciously and unfortunately also consciously they have hurt me bitterly. And 
when, at such moments, anger would overtake me and the thought of retaliation would arise, | 
would ask myself what would be the most suitable means of softening the anger and 
strengthening the leniency. The only thing | found was that | said to myself: All are men like you, 
and although they hurt you, they are bearers of a soul from the light heights, coming from above, 
to which we all want to return one day, and through their soul they have a piece of their Creator 
in them. He who thinks in this way will also always have a mild judgment for his fellow-men. If it 
were possible for this thought to gain room in the German people for mutual judgment, the first 
precondition for complete unity would be created. But this can only be achieved in one central 
point, in the person of our Saviour! In the man who called us brethren, who lived as an example 
to us all, the most personal of all personalities. Even now he walks through the nations and is 
palpable to us all in our hearts. In looking to him our people must unite, they must build firmly on 
his words, of which he himself said: "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away." That the specifically Christian is less clearly expressed in this debate is probably 
due to the liberal theological lust that surrounds the Emperor on all sides. 

F.B. 
Of Hackel's tribute by the government in Weimar, "Glauben und Wissen" writes: "Hackel 
has had so many aberrations in his life. 
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that it is completely incomprehensible that the government in Weimar did not prefer to omit the 
honor in view of them; for now everyone will have the feeling that the atheistic-materialistic 
agitator Hackel has been and should be honored with it. Those aberrations, however, are 
obvious to every knowing and seeing person; a serious aberration was the falsification of the 
clichés in the "Natural History of Creation" and the other deceptions on embryos, which have 
been proven to Hackel by His. It was a very alarming scientific aberration that Hackel described 
the so-called bathybius long and broadly in words and pictures as a living being, while Mébius 
later proved to him that the bathybius was plaster. A moral derailment was the whole treatment 
Hackel bestowed on the zoologist Hamann. A blasphemous derailment is the joke, so often 
repeated by Hackel, that the god of the theists is "a gaseous vertebrate. A derailment was the 
presentation of the origin of the New Testament canon and the story of the birth of JEsu in the 
"World Riddles' after the English trash-literate Saladin. A very grave aberration even in recent 
times was Hackel's double-entry bookkeeping in the matter of this latter story, in that in the 
English edition of his book he tolerated its erasure and that of Saladin's name (for in England 
one knows what to think of Saladin), while in the German edition it remained as before. What 
honest and right-minded man will excuse these numerous aberrations? One can do so, | 
suppose, with a single one, but with these numerous ones, now stretching through 40 years, 
this would be difficult. But still, one would certainly like to cover them with the mantle of love. 
But now they have been committed by a man who places himself entirely in the forefront of 
public life, a man who, with the most bottomless ruthlessness and the most blind hatred, 
denigrates Christianity, indeed every belief in God in general, a man who undermines the 
foundations of morality. And to this man the government of Weimar bestows the highest 
possible distinction! Has it not thereby approved those aberrations, has it not thereby also 
approved that hateful struggle against the Christian faith and against Christian morals? Have 
the Grand Duke of Saxony and his government not been aware of those aberrations of the new- 
born Excellency, although the sparrows on the rooftops are whistling about them? Does the 
government of the Grand Duke of Saxony still feel itself to be that of a Christian country?" What 
Hackel teaches, the "Proof of Faith" summarizes briefly thus: "The primeval substance or 
substance is not created, but exists from eternity in infinite space. Through the movement of 
the gaseous substance, an immense sphere came into being, which began to revolve, and from 
which the celestial world was formed by the hurling away of larger masses. Organic life, too, 
arose of its own accord from the primordial matter, and then, by adaptation, heredity, and 
struggle for existence, developed to its present height. Man is descended from an ape-like 
creature and is therefore nothing but a more highly developed animal. With death the spiritual 
being also expires. A God, a higher eternal world does not exist. There is only an eternal 
becoming and passing away." F. B. 
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Scriptural interpretation and analogy of faith. 


(Conclusion.) 
V. 

That one should interpret Scripture merely by Scripture, and not pervert it 
according to one's own thoughts, is a grace that must ever be asked of God, and is 
bestowed on the brokenhearted who renounce all their own wisdom in divine 
matters, and in humble faith submit their minds to Scripture. 

The "analogy of faith" has been invoked, as we have seen, in a twofold sense. 
Once in the sense and for the purpose of leaving the clear word of Scripture 
untouched and of excluding the human ego with its own thoughts about God and 
divine things. Thus Luther opposes the "analogy of faith" to "concupiscence," that is, 
to the piece of inherited evil desire (concupiscentia), according to which man makes 
up his own thoughts about the Christian faith apart from the word of Scripture and 
beyond it. 1) Then the analogy of faith has been invoked for the opposite purpose, 
namely, to pervert the clear word of Scripture, and to secure a home for 
"concupiscence" in the Christian church under the appearance of the revelation of 
Scripture. This is done by those who call a "whole of Scripture" which they have 
constructed an "analogy of faith" and who, according to this analogy of theirs, as 
according to a "supreme standard" of Scripture interpretation, give the individual 
statements of Scripture their shape. 


1) Erl. Ausg. 16, 147 f. By analogy of faith Luther here understands the clear scriptural 
statements about the individual articles of Christian doctrine. The Christian asserts these clear 
statements of Scripture against "conceit" and thus keeps conceit "under faith". 
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Now how does one come to leave the Scriptural word untouched and not 
pervert it according to the analogy of one's own self? 

"Free will" does not provide the necessary defense here. We are not to think 
that we can be preserved by our cleverness and skill from the error of perverting the 
Scriptures according to our own thoughts. Let no one think that because he has the 
necessary knowledge of the language and has learned the right principles of 
interpretation, he cannot fail. No, just here it is true: "Where the Lord buildeth not 
the house, they labour in vain that build it: where the Lord keepeth not the city, the 
watchman watcheth in vain. "2) And, "Not that we are able of ourselves to think 
anything but of ourselves, but that we are able is of God." 3) Where confidence in 
outward equipment and one's own skill has possessed the heart, the fall has already 
happened. There is then already fundamental exaltation above God and God's 
Word. In order not to go astray in Scripture, this requires not only a knowledge of 
language and grammar, but above all the renunciation of one's own wisdom and 
ability, and humble prayer to God that He may direct the heart and mind to the Word, 
keep them at the Word, and turn them away from all thoughts of their own. Luther 
therefore gives the following instruction concerning the study of Scripture: "Thou 
shalt despair of thy mind and understanding, for thou shalt not attain it thereby, but 
with such presumption thou shalt cast thyself and others with thee down from 
heaven, as happened to Lucifer, into the abyss of hell. But kneel down in thy closet, 
and with true humility and earnestness pray unto God, that he would give thee his 
Holy Ghost by his dear Son, to enlighten thee, and to guide thee, and to give thee 
understanding. As you see that David always asks in the above (119th) Psalm, 
"Teach me, O Lord, instruct me, guide me, show me," and many more words, even 
though he knew the text of Moses and other books well, and heard and read them 
daily, yet he wants to have the right master of the Scriptures himself, so that he will 
not fall into error with his reason and become his own master. For there are the 
spirits of the riffraff, who make themselves believe that the Scriptures are subject to 
them and can easily be obtained by their reason, as if they were Marcolfus' or 
Aesop's fables, since they have no right to the Holy Spirit or to prayer." 4) Luther 
further says: "Since the Holy Scriptures are to be handled with fear and humility, and 
since they are to be penetrated more by study and fervent prayer than by a keen 
understanding, it is therefore impossible that those should not do harm to 
themselves and to others whom they teach, who rely merely on their understanding, 
and with unwashed feet, like swine, fall upon them, as if it were only a matter of their 
own understanding. 


2) Ps. 127, 1. 3) 2Cor. 3:8. 4) St.L. XIV, 434 f. 
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They make no distinction between the two, and treat them without reverence. Hence 
it is, that so many so soon venture to be teachers, who, immediately after learning 
grammar, without having studied anything, set themselves up to be teachers of 
theology, and speak: Ah, the Bible is a very easy thing. But especially do those 
whose bellies are swollen with the trotters of swine, that is, of philosophers. Hence 
St. Jerome complains of these people, who interpret at their pleasure the Scriptures 
which dispute against them, and already a proverb has become of them: the 
Scriptures have a waxen nose." 5) 

But the despair of one's own sense and understanding and the right humility 
toward the Word of Scripture can only be found where the basic Christian mood 
dominates the heart, that is, where there are broken and humbled hearts that cling 
to grace alone and have come to the realization that we human beings are not 
capable of anything at all in matters of salvation. Synergism in the doctrine of 
salvation and interpretation of Scripture according to the analogy of the ego are 
factually connected and lie on the same line. He who thinks that conversion and 
blessedness depend not only on God's grace, but also on human conduct, human 
self-decision, etc., in short, that they rest decisively on the human ego, naturally 
holds that the interpretation of Scripture must also be guided by the ego of the 
theologian. He, on the other hand, who knows that his blessedness is entirely in 
God's hands, entirely by God's grace, submits to the word of God without 
reservation and without asking how it rhymes. Self-wisdom, which masters the word 
of Scripture, always has as its presupposition self-righteousness, which in matters 
of blessedness still trusts something to its own self. To the “aliquid in nobis" in the 
doctrine of conversion and predestination corresponds the aliquid in nobis in the 
interpretation of Scripture. If Luther felt that every word of Scripture made the world 
too narrow for him and that he dared not shake any letter of Scripture, it was 
because he had completely despaired of all human ability and activity in the matter 
of salvation. Because free will is nothing to him, res de solo titulo, he holds also, as 
regards the knowledge of Christian doctrine, that "according to reason we are as 
wise in matters as a cow," 6) and he demands such complete submission to the 
word of Scripture that one does not even think about the articles of Christian doctrine 
without the word of Scripture. "It is"-he says-"no easier way to lose all the articles of 
faith, than to think of them apart from Scripture. Canst thou not, after all, grasp what 


5) St. L. Ill, 1328. 6) E. A. 18, 117. 
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God, and though thou hast apprehended the same, yet thou canst not comprehend 
nor conceive how he that is God hideth himself in a virgin's womb, and is born like 
another man. So the Gentiles also concluded strongly: What do you think, God, who 
is immortal by nature, should become a man and die? This does not rhyme. Of 
course it does not rhyme; that is why it is mistaken to think of it without a word; for 
it is too high, it cannot be grasped in my head, much less in yours." 7) This utter 
renunciation of our own wisdom, this humble submission to the word of Scripture, is 
the fruit and consequence of the Holy, Spirit's having wrought in us truly humbled 
and bruised hearts that cling to grace alone. 

Yes, we must say that so long as there is still in a man the delusion that 
conversion and blessedness are not based on God's grace alone, but also on 
"something in us," the Holy Scriptures remain to him a book closed with seven seals, 
and all attempts to interpret the Scriptures can only be as many attempts to pervert 
the Scriptures. Such a one is utterly prejudiced against the Holy Scriptures. He 
harbors with himself a religion diametrically opposed to that contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. This is what he imagines Christian religion to be: God is indeed gracious 
for Christ's sake, but, now, God does not give this grace for nothing, but only to 
those who, in comparison with others, are less guilty, behave better, resist less, etc. 
But the Scriptures teach the contrary from beginning to end. It has a quite different 
concept of grace. It teaches that those are fallen from grace who think that God has 
accepted them because they are somehow better than others. Scripture teaches, 
as our confession also reminds us, the same guilt and the same evil conduct on the 
part of men, so that when the blessed are compared with the lost, the former have 
only God's grace to praise. The Scriptures repeatedly inculcate that Israel was not 
chosen for its better conduct, but was as stiff-necked a people as any Gentile nation, 
The Scriptures teach that the Jews excluded themselves from grace precisely by 
ascribing to themselves a preference over the Gentiles. Scripture also warns the 
Gentiles who have believed that they will fall from grace if they, in turn, think they 
have a claim to grace again before the Jews. 8) In short, Scripture teaches a grace 
that is grace in every respect. 9) The Scripture teaches a grace which, even as to 
appropriation, is given freely, not to those who are of lesser fault, less 


7) E. A. 18,112. 8) Rom. 11,18-22. 
9) Augustine: "Gratia non est gratia ullo modo, si non gratis datur omni modo." 
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resist, behave better, etc., but to those who have the same guilt and also behave 
evil. This is the Christian doctrine revealed in Scripture. Now he who holds to the 
delusion that grace is not given in vain, but to those who are less guilty and better 
behaved, is a very bad exegete. He is very ill equipped for exegesis. He is just as 
well equipped for the apprehension and exposition of the doctrine of Scripture as the 
blind man is for the apprehension and description of colors. "The eye is the light of 
the body. If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be light. But if thine eye be a 
mischievous one (zovypoc). 
your whole body will be dark." 10) But the eye is a perfect mischief in the 
understanding of the Scriptures as long as it sees through the glasses that the grace 
of God is given to those who behave better. Because the Jews would not let these 
glasses be taken off, the Lord applies to them the threat of the prophet Isaiah: "He 
hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart, that they see not with their eyes, 
neither hear with their heart." 11) To whom the shale-eye of the theology of lesser 
guilt and better behavior remains in operation, all Scripture and all Christianity is 
basically a great nuisance. But he is not in a position to confess to himself and to 
others his opposition to Scripture. He rather wants to show that his delusion is 
contained in the Scriptures. Thus he proceeds to pervert the Scriptures according to 
his delusion. Where the grace of God in Christ is spoken of as the only cause of 
conversion and salvation, he thinks of "grace" as a figure of speech, by attaching 
this gloss to it: Surely it is grace. But grace compels no one, and since grace compels 
no one, it depends on man's conduct. Consequently it must be said that man's 
conversion and salvation depend not only on God's grace, but also on man's 
conduct. Another much-practiced way of perverting the concept of grace in Scripture 
is to make the descriptions which Scripture gives of the children of God, namely, that 
they hear God's word, do not always resist, etc., the causes of their conversion, 
blessedness, and eternal election. And when it is spoken of whether a Christian can 
and ought to be sure of his blessedness, such scriptural statements are put forward 
as Rom. 8:38, 39: "| am sure that neither death nor life... may separate us from the 
love of God," etc., by mixing into this gospel scriptural statements which belong to 
the law, as 1 Cor. 10:12: "He that thinketh he standeth, let him take heed lest he 
fall." 

Thus the delusion that salvation depends not only on God's grace in Christ, 
but also on something in us, does not make it possible for us to be right. 


10) Matth. 6, 22. 23. 11) Joh. 12, 40. 
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The delusion is the doctrine of works, and the doctrine of works is the reverse 
Christianity. Delusion is the doctrine of works, and the doctrine of works is the 
reverse of Christianity. Where the heart is taken up with a coarser or finer doctrine 
of works, everything is seen and judged wrongly. Where the Scripture says yes, 
one says no, and vice versa. This is especially evident in one point. According to 
Scripture, Christians consider it a great happiness and feel very comfortable with 
the fact that their blessedness does not depend on them in any way, but is entirely 
in God's hand, according to the promise: "No one will snatch it out of my hand" 12) 
and: "Who will separate us from the love of God?" 13) But Christians judge thus 
because they know that in the matter of their salvation they are not able to do 
anything. Just as our confession finds the consolation of the doctrine of eternal 
election in the fact that God "has so well and surely willed to keep my salvation, 
because it could easily be lost from our hands through the weakness and 
wickedness of our flesh, or torn and taken from us through the cunning and violence 
of the devil and the world, That he hath ordained the same in his eternal purpose, 
which cannot fail or be overthrown, and hath committed them to be preserved in the 
almighty hand of our Saviour JEsu Christ, out of which no man can pluck us, Joh. 
10, wherefore also Paul saith Rom. 8, Because we are called according to the 
purpose of God, who then will separate us from the love of God in Christ? "14) The 
very opposite judgment is found among the advocates of the theology of lesser guilt 
and better conduct. They declare it to be not a happiness, but the greatest 
misfortune, if conversion and salvation were in God's hands alone; for then one 
would have to suppose that God did not want to convert all men and make them 
blessed. To the statements of Scripture, which are based on God's hand and grace 
alone, they add the restriction that protection from a number of enemies is promised 
here, but not from the wickedness of our flesh. Thus the theology of conduct, of 
self-decision, etc., proves to be scriptural. 

If we wish to be preserved from perverting the Scriptures according to our 
own thoughts, we must unceasingly call upon God to give us and keep us truly 
bruised hearts. With confidence in our own strength in matters of blessedness, 
confidence in our own wisdom is also destroyed. We then let the Scriptural word be 
its own "supreme standard," and leave the care of it, how it rhymes, to Him alone 
in whose hand alone we know our blessedness. FP. 


12) Joh. 10, 28. 13) Rom. 8, 35. 
14) Formula of Concord, p. 714, § 45. 
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(Conclusion.) 

The Augsburg Confession begins the article on the church with the consolation 
of this doctrine; for Article VII begins: "It is also taught that a holy Christian church 
must always be and remain. It is not to be wondered at that the confessors gave 
vent to their faithful hearts in this way; for what dangers to the church were before 
their eyes! Not only the Turks, but also so-called Christendom, Pope, Emperor, and 
Empire, were enemies to the faithful confessors of Christ. The whole world around 
them was at strife with them, and sought their ruin. Then the teachings of the church 
in the Scriptures proved to be very comforting to them and strengthened their faith. 
They were sure in faith that Christ's kingdom would nevertheless remain in the world, 
even if they were doomed to destruction. But even the Lutheran Church has 
remained to this day. And nowadays the kingdom of Christ seems to be less in 
danger. Besides the sects, at the present time even the orthodox church has a wide 
scope, and especially in our country it has had a rich opportunity to develop and 
flourish. The orthodox American Lutheran Church is all the more powerful now that 
for twenty years those well-known and hated two eyes have been closing in death. 
At the present time, it almost seems as if we are not in great need of the comfort 
that a holy Christian church will always be and remain. We are not, we would think, 
particularly threatened with the ruin of the Church of Christ. But how was it with the 
first Christian Church in the Holy Land? After Saul, the fierce persecutor of 
Christians, had become a Christian himself, the church had rest and was edifying 
itself, even expanding gloriously among the nations. But these years of increase and 
expansion were only the calm before the storm. Soon the time of the great 
persecutions of Christians set in, during which Christendom became a church of 
catacombs. Should not history, then, be our teacher? True, we should not wantonly 
paint dangers on the wall. But still we should be sober, the old' evil enemy sleeps 
and slumbers not. And the Word of God is like a driving downpour; it does not stay 
in one place too long. We have had it loud and pure for so many years now. Usually 
ingratitude then does not let it stay long. And this is our danger, which not only no 
longer merely threatens us, but already surrounds us. The younger generation in 
our congregations no longer values pure doctrine, and with it the holy Christian 
Church, as our fathers did. And the situation is all the sadder with the generation 
outside the circles of the orthodox church. There more and more 
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the essence of Christianity has been transformed into the observance of right and 
wrong laws. One no longer understands the language of Canaan, even if one still 
gets to read and hear it. Under the workmanship one gradually loses Christ 
altogether. So then, ingratitude and workaholism are not merely painted dangers, 
but real, dreadful dangers that threaten the downfall of the Christian Church. And 
what a wonder! Are we not in the time of the end? And of this are recorded in the 
Scriptures the strange words of Christ: "When the Son of man shall come, thinkest 
thou that he also shall find faith on the earth?" (Luk 18:8) We have no guarantee in 
Scripture that history will not repeat itself, and that the Christian church will not 
again become a church of catacombs. - But whatever may threaten us and our 
children, the doctrine of the Christian church gives us the firm consolation that even 
to the end, to the last day of the world, the net of the gospel fetches and encloses 
all kinds from among the multitude of men, and will at last be filled, the last elect 
being inserted into the holy temple of God as a solid building stone. There will 
always be a holy Christian church, and though it may be relegated to the catacombs 
or out of public view, it will exist under such an outward inconspicuous form. There 
will be at the last day, not merely one believer, but an assembly of all believers on 
earth, and though it be a small host of saints compared with the great multitude. 
But there it is. It cannot be blotted out from the face of the earth by the enemy, nor 
even be brought into confusion or scattered. The Church is and remains an 
impregnable kingdom of faith and the Holy Spirit, removed from all external worldly 
powers and even from the spiritual powers of hell. The wickedness, fury, and 
cunning of the worldly and infernal enemies will always be put to shame in the 
company of the faithful. The nations will be thrown into confusion and the kingdoms 
will fall, but the sanctuary, which consists in the dwellings of the Lord, in human 
hearts sanctified by the Spirit of the Lord, will remain; cf. Ps. 46. May the waters of 
the doctrines of men roar like the waters of the sea, the river of the Word of God is 
and will remain, and its streams will also always gladden a city of God, the Christian 
church. God's word will always gladden, refresh, and revive a community of 
believers on earth. 

There is another comforting side to our present truth. Not only when the 
church is under the sign of persecution, but also when everything around a single 
truly believing Christian seems to have fallen away from the faith, this one Christian 
should be confident and certain that not only he, but a whole crowd of believers 
nevertheless exists in the world. It is true that he feels as if he does not know the 
place of a true church. 
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but God still sees and finds the one holy Christian church on earth. God taught this 
in the Holy Scriptures by the example of Elijah in the Old and New Testaments. In 
the latter, Paul appeals to the writing of Elijah from because of the apparent cast-off 
of Israel in the flesh. "Know ye not," writes on this subject the holy apostle, "what the 
Scripture saith of Elias? How he cometh before God against Israel, and saith, Lord, 
they have killed thy prophets, and have digged up thine altars, and | am left alone, 
and they are after my life? But what is the answer of God to him? | have left me 
seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal," Rom. 11:2 ff. So then, 
it is literally said further, even in the present time a remnant has become according 
to the election of grace. Election, a remnant out of the Jews, was and is a part of the 
Christian Church. And the election of graces embraces the whole Christian era, and 
passes through the whole inhabitants of the earth unto the last day. It has its objects 
in all the New Testament ages among men. The one holy Christian Church, in other 
words, is the Objett of election. Hence the Formula of Concord (Sol. Decl. XI, § 50) 
writes: "There is also this article" (sc. of election) "a glorious testimony that the 
church of God shall be and abide against all the gates of hell, and teaches which is 
the right church, that we be not offended at the great standing of false churches, 
Rom. 9." Well, the apostates and the false churches cannot, as such, be the 
Christian church. This in general is the hidden number of the elect children of God. 
And so the believer knows and can take comfort in the fact that God has, besides 
himself, even in his own age, more chosen, pious children among men throughout 
the whole earth, even if he cannot find the certain earthly place of their assemblies. 
Even now there is a remnant of these or those nations according to the election of 
graces. The Lord knows the seven or more thousand whom he has left for himself 
among the multitude, notwithstanding the apparent total apostasy of the many 
known called. By faith and the Holy Spirit in his heart, the devout Christian is also 
united with all the hidden believers in the Lord, and forms with them the church of 
Christ. And this makes him confident and makes him wait; perhaps it pleases God 
to let a place be revealed to him again, from which he can safely conclude, according 
to the marks of the pure gospel and the pure sacraments, that the Christian church 
has its tent pegs there, so that he can go with the multitude and walk with them to 
the house of God, with rejoicing and beating of drums, among the multitude who are 
celebrating. 

And again. Believers and only believers form the one holy Christian church. 
The binding means with the Christian church consists solely in faith. On position and 
prestige within 
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It does not matter at all whether the earthly place is the kingdom of heaven or not. 
Opinions, even the judgments of fellow Christians, do not matter in the least. It is 
true that the Lord has given judgment into the hands of His church. He has said to 
her, "Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven." A church can 
exclude from the kingdom of heaven and put under ban. But this can never, in truth, 
be done to a believing child of God. What a comfort this is to a true Christian who 
has been unjustly put under ban! If he knows in whom he believes, if he knows that 
by faith he adheres to his Lord and Saviour, he is also one spirit with him, one 
member of his spiritual body, though men may think of him or have judged him what 
they will. And anyway, how many a Christian is misjudged among men! As a result 
of the revelation of well-rubbed hypocrites, even a zealous Christian may come into 
the stench of hypocrisy, and suffer unspeakably from this odium, so that he almost 
despairs of the kingly rule of Christ over his heavenly kingdom; the right conception 
of the church is then able to keep him upright and confident in such hard times. The 
church alone is the kingdom of heaven, is and remains a spiritual, hidden kingdom 
of faith and the Holy Spirit; the true believers are and remain here, indistinguishable 
from the hypocrites, hidden with Christ in God; so it is not at all to be wondered at 
that men, even fellow-Christians, misjudge a true believer for a long time, even to 
his end. But he knows of himself that the Holy Spirit drives him, and so he also 
knows that those whom the Spirit of God drives are God's children; so he still 
belongs to those who seem to reject him here below, yet he forms with them the 
fellowship of the faithful, and while he suffers from their suspicion, he loves them 
with real, true brotherly love, and knows and feels himself one with them through 
faith. 

And what is the actual state of the church here? In its essence the ecclesia is 
the pure, holy, spotless bride of Christ; but in its outward appearance it is a 
congregation of poor, miserable, frail sinners, who, though they have forgiveness 
and the Holy Spirit, must confess that they sin much daily. And just as the glory of 
individual believers as children of God is obscured here on earth by clinging sin and 
weakness, without their ceasing to be children of God because of it, so it is with the 
church of God on earth. In the world she is, as they say, a contending, a struggling 
one, and her glory is thereby many times obscured by faults and infirmities, but her 
nature is not thereby annulled. Nevertheless, these sinful but penitent believers 
represent the Christian Church; for in the sight of God, and also according to their 
faith, the spots and wrinkles fall away. After all, there is nothing condemnable about 
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To them that are in Christ JEsu, provided they walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. Hence also the Scripture exhorts them, "Hold yourselves to be dead to sin, 
but alive to God in Christ JEsu," Co@vrac de tw beli’> év Xpioty Tynoov. Let Christians 
thus judge of themselves: They are resolved in Christ, they belong together with 
him, they cleave to him as their head, they are built upon him as their foundation, 
and consequently they are dead to sin, they have nothing more to do with sin, and 
live divinely, their life is ordained by God, and is the outflow of the glorified life in 
which Christ already stands. So let Christians hold one of another, and be sure that 
all the glorious commendations which the Scriptures give to Christ's Church are 
according to truth. Yea, with these glorious truths Christians are to console 
themselves over the miserable figure of the Church. Let them think it (AoyiZeote) that 
they are all, notwithstanding clinging defects, the holy Tem 

The church is a place of God's temple, so that it too can be built up into a dwelling 
place of God in the Spirit, even though it carries the treasure in earthly vessels. And 
this comfort of the doctrine of the church then also helps to overcome painful church 
divisions and congregational worries. Though outward Christendom may be divided 
and dissevered by war and strife, Christ, or rather Christ's body, the church of Christ, 
is not divided, but is and remains one being. We know ourselves nevertheless one 
in and with the faith with the believers separated from us by church tyrants. And 
even strife between brethren of orthodox church fellowships, who ought to stand 
together, but who nevertheless "bite and devour" one another - even this 
contestation can be endured and overcome by the right conception of the church, 
the knowledge that those who outwardly quarrel are nevertheless brethren in the 
Lord. And though the devil may scatter strife even in his own congregation, and 
divide the members into parties, the true children of God in the different parties are 
nevertheless one, the congregation of Christ, the faithful and called saints. 
Therefore get rid of the fears that come from the flesh, as if you were in a quarreling 
church among all hypocrites, or like a lamb in the midst of wolves. And beware, 
indeed, of referring and applying the so-called vengeance Psalms, which go to the 
real enemies of Christ, to one's absent brethren in the faith, with nought but a little 
difficulty. The comforting article about the church rather nourishes an optimistic view 
of one's own congregation and of the church at large. The church of Christ is truly 
holy, is to be considered truly Christian, and the preacher of Christ can address his 
congregation, itself riven by factions, Sunday after Sunday: Beloved Christians! 
Beloved in the Lord! - without having to accuse himself of hypocrisy or falsehood. It 
is in the Lord, in Christ Jesus, in the word of Him, that those who are otherwise 
opposed to one another come together again and are one in Christ Jesus, 
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are indeed what they are called, the ecclesia, the appointed assembly and 
community of believers. The hypocrites and the wicked who are mixed in with them 
do not come into consideration at all; the greeting of peace does not apply to them 
and will not be based on them. Only the hidden sheep of Christ listen, no doubt with 
longing hearts, to the sweet voice of peace and love, and appropriate them to 
themselves, and blessedly unite with the believers hidden from them in spirit and 
in truth. And thus, at least inwardly, all party strife is lifted up and overcome, and 
peace and tranquillity are restored even to this quarrelsome earth. 

And more. The church is the spiritual body of Christ; he, the Saviour, is the 
head of the church. And from him spiritual, divine life flows through the church and 
all its members. Thus the Church is the treasury of all heavenly goods in Christ. 
And to this church "| am also a part and member, partaker and comrade in all the 
goods which it has, brought and implanted by the Holy Spirit through the fact that | 
have heard and still hear God's word". Thus Luther writes in the Large Catechism 
and thus brings out another comforting side of our article of faith. The Lord Christ 
has given His Church delicious promises, and by diligently and rightly considering 
the doctrine of the Church we recognize that the Lord makes all these promises to 
be true in the Church, as they are Yes and Amen in Him. As the head of the church, 
Christ is also its administrator with the Father. The faithful make frequent and 
frequent provision for this in their daily life. Christ, who works daily in the church, is 
now the propitiation for our sins; in him there is redemption for us, daily forgiveness 
for our daily sins. Christ thus acts and acts continually in Christendom, as the 
explanation of the third article teaches so beautifully: "in which Christendom he 
daily abundantly forgives all sins for me and for all believers," and that, as the Large 
Catechism has indicated above, by my and all believers' hearing God's word. The 
church has God's word dwelling among her, rubbing and driving it daily among 
herself, not only when the multitudes come together to celebrate, but in the 
individual circles and homes of her members. There, then, Christ is on the scene 
with the treasure of forgiveness, dispensing grace upon grace. And the church has 
daily forgiveness of sins in its members, precisely as a community of believers who 
believe every day, take hold of the daily used word in faith, and keep it. Every piece 
and member of the church, every individual believer, is a fellow-partaker in the 
spiritual blessings of Christ's heavenly goods in the church. The faith which on earth 
makes the Church the Church, virtually demands objects for faith, virtually demands 
that Christ should also perform in His Church what He has promised to perform to 
it. This is bold language; but so confident and full of assurance 
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makes the right concept of the church. Among the promises given to the church is 
also the answer to its prayers. The church is God's house, his holy temple among 
sinful men. But God's house is a house of prayer, and is to be called a house of 
prayer. And this is the joy we have in our God, that if we ask anything according to 
his will, he hears us. Where does this joy come from? Moses already gives an 
answer to this, Deut. 4:7: "Where is there such a glorious people, to whom gods 
draw so near, as the Lord our God, when we call upon him?" The church is God's 
people, God's city. And the guardian of this city does not sleep or slumber, but does 
what the godly desire. He even urges them, "Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you!" Mer also because the city 
of God is the community of faith, it is full of the joyfulness of prayer. Luk 18, 1 ff. isa 
significant passage for this. Here we find the parable of the widow who besieges the 
unjust judge with petitions and finds an answer. To this our Lord adds the words: 
"But shall not God also save his elect, which cry unto him day and night? . . . But 
when the Son of man shall come, thinkest thou that he also shall find faith on the 
earth?" Not objective but subjective faith, the faithful, is what the Lord is looking for 
when He comes. According to the context, these are the elect or the church. It is to 
them, as the faithful, that the answer to their prayers is here promised. And as long 
as there is faith, the church, in the world, this promise is valid, especially for petitions 
against unjust tyrants of the church. What comfort, what joy in prayer, does this give 
to the church and its members, that they know and can keep this promise about 
themselves as members of the church. But their prayers have not only to do with 
averting all kinds of evil, but are also positively directed to Td ayaOa, the morally good. 
And as the source of this, the Church is promised by Christ the Holy Spirit, for which 
she asks, Luk 11, 13. With the gifts of which He adorns beautiful all Christendom on 
earth. This promise also comes true in the Church. Every member of the church is 
given the gifts of the Spirit. Not one of her members goes completely empty-handed. 
To be sure, some are adorned before others. But to each is distributed according to 
the will of the Spirit. Each one has his place in the holy temple of God on earth and 
serves with his gift for the adornment and decoration of the whole. And whoever has 
even the smallest gift knows himself to be happy and blessed in possession of it, 
because he knows himself to be a member of the church, a member of the glorious 
people of God on earth. 

The Church, then, is the steward of the goods and gifts of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
The church is appointed to administer the means of grace, word and sacrament. But 
here, too, the church is not to be understood as an outward church institution, but 
rather as the 
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The church is the assembly of all believers and in the individual places the particular 
assemblies of the same. In the local Christian churches, the believers alone are the 
bearers and administrators of the power of the means of grace. Thus the power 
and efficacy of the audible and visible word is not bound to the spiritual and moral 
character of the church ministers who administer it. Of course, unworthy ministers 
who have come to light are to be shunned and avoided. For the rest, however, the 
appointed steward of God's mysteries is to receive word and sacrament, and these 
are powerful and effective, whether he be a hypocrite or an undisclosed wicked 
man or not. It is not he for his person who is the bearer and steward of the goods 
of grace, but the community of believers; it is not he, but the believers who, through 
his personality, distribute to me the gifts of grace. The servant for his own person 
cannot detract from the treasures, nor can he add to them. This is a consolation of 
the right conception of the church, which cannot be too highly esteemed. Behind 
the rightly administered means of grace, the Lord of the Church, Christ, Himself, 
stands with all His divine authority, and during their administration is there and 
present, blessing and benedicting His faithful, and none can hinder Him and His 
own from such blessed communion. This very truth should also be known and 
familiar to every member of the church, every believer. 

For all the consolations of the doctrine of the Church thus far set forth, we 
here append a proof from the Apology. On page 153 it says: "Hic articulus necessaria 
de causa propositus est. Infinita pericula videmus, quae minantur ecclesiae interitum. 
Infinita multitudo est impiorum in ipsa ecclesia, qui opprimunt eam. Itaque ne desperemus, 
sed sciamus, ecclesiam tamen mansuram esse, item ut sciamus, quamvis magna multitudo 
sit impiorum, tamen ecclesiam existere et Christum praestare illa, quae promisit ecclesiae, 
remittere peccata, exaudire, dare Spiritum Sanctum; has consolationes proponit nobis 
articulus ille in symbolo." In the very fact that the Church is the community of the 
faithful there is consolation. The Church gathers the faithful, brings them together 
in the same faith. And when and where the faithful come together, they prove their 
faith to one another, and are themselves already encouraged and strengthened by 
proving their faith to one another. For this alone is comfort, to have comrades in 
one and the same cause. 

Now it is true that Christ's kingdom is a regnum tectum on earth; it is and 
remains hidden from us on earth and is all the more concealed outwardly by the 
form of a servant. Next to the kingdoms and states of this world, the kingdom of 
God always appears outwardly as a handmaid in the midst of princesses. So it is 
on the whole, so it is in the individual Christian local churches. The members of the 
body of Christ are everywhere the spiritually poor. And poverty usually has 
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not the first and most respected place in the world. In truth, the holy Christian church 
on earth must stoop down and cower. As her Lord once walked on earth, so she also 
walks in the form of a servant. This truth is undeniable, and it imposes itself outwardly 
on every child of God, and at times even causes him to be challenged. And yet here 
also it is said: Be of good cheer! Our faith is the victory that has overcome the world. 
All things in the world, all kingdoms and all glory in the world are in truth at the feet 
of the Church. The Church is not the handmaid among princesses, but by her very 
nature she is Sarah the princess. We are not Hagar's, but Sarah's children, children 
of the free. The Church is the popular assembly of the truly or fairly free citizens of 
the world. The church often appears in the world as merely tolerated; in truth, the 
world is preserved only for the sake of the church. The world around us believers 
becomes obsolete; for it is flesh, and all flesh from time immemorial corrupts its way. 
But of the fellowship of believers arising out of Christ's death and resurrection, Paul 
judges, "Henceforth we know no man after the flesh. . . . Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new," 2 Cor. 5:16, 17. Shall believers then think otherwise of themselves 
than the holy apostle thinks of them? Nevermore! This is rather written for our 
consolation. Thus we members of the church ought to think of ourselves and of the 
whole church: the church is the new creation of God set in the corrupt world, the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. In such faith the servant form of the Church is 
transfigured into divine glory and splendor. And out of faith will indeed come sight. 
And this may be pointed out here as the last consolation of the article of the Church. 
The kingdom of Christ will not always remain regnum tectum. It is true that our life with 
Christ is now hidden in God. But Christ, our life, will be revealed, and then we also 
will be revealed with Him in glory. When all the kingdoms of the world shall be broken 
in pieces with the world, we shall see the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven with our eyes transfigured by God, and we shall find ourselves in it, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, glorious, without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing. Then shall we hear a great voice from the throne of the Lord, saying, 
"Behold, a tabernacle of God with men; and he shall dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and he himself, God with them, shall be their God." Then shall be the 
restored and gloriously consummated state of Paradise, and shall last for all eternity. 
Even such a blessed prospect can certainly not leave our hearts and the hearts of 
all Christendom on earth without consolation, although for the time being we on earth 
are still striving towards the glorious goal. 
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In the meantime, however, the consolation of the article from the Church now 
lightens our steps on our pilgrimage through this vale of tears; for here, too, it says: 
When our hearts are comforted, we walk the path prescribed for us. Accordingly, 
the right doctrine of the Church is also practically operative. And the execution of 
this thought will have to form the conclusion of our work. 

The first and next purpose of our doctrine as an article of faith is eo jpso that 
we are thereby exhorted to faith. For if this is the true definition of the church, that 
it is the community of believers, then the first and most natural thing that follows 
from this is the demand that he who sees or hears such a definition should examine 
himself to see whether he also has that which makes a man a member of the 
church: faith in the forgiveness of sins through Jesus Christ. Unfortunately, so much 
ceremonial faith is represented in external Christianity, that is, the preaching stand, 
baptismal font, and altar are the idols of many who bear the Christian name. Many 
gather around the places of the means of grace in the churches as the heathen do 
around their idols. One holds, as one thinks, to the Christians, one is with them in 
the outward fellowship of a local Christian church, a right synod, and participates; 
one is baptized, confirmed, one communes, one hopes for a Christian burial. In the 
outward fulfilment of these Christian works one rests and slumbers away. It is often 
despairing how such people can be roused from their reveries. But the right church 
need not be at a loss for the right means. Among other things, it need only teach 
these people the right concept of the church, and it cannot fail to strike a salutary 
terror into their hearts. The Christian church cannot suffer people to be satisfied 
with mere outward church fellowship, with ceremonialism alone. Mere ceremonial 
Christianity is a fellowship of works, even when the works are done in the outward 
sphere of the Christian Church. But mere works are and always remain only 
something external, and exclude, as from blessedness, so also from the church. 
For the church is an inward communion of saints. To this inward communion of 
hearts the right idea of the church impels. It invites, as Paul writes, "Try yourselves, 
whether ye be in the faith; try yourselves." The right idea of the church is precisely 
nothing else than the gospel applied to persons, and even in this form it is 56vapuc 
Geod sic o@tnpiav xavt t$ motebovu, power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth, Rom. 1:16. 

Our article of faith, in its purity, also makes us free from all merely external 
church statutes and orders. Among us the church system is an old order, an 
institution inherited from us, to which people cling out of old custom and habit. Since 
alienated 
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the concept of the church is now also very easily revealed to them. They begin to 
regard the ecclesiastical tradition, the church order, as a principal part of the holy 
Christian church. They feel themselves bound to this ecclesiastical organism in the 
sense that they thereby have a share in the membership of the Christian church. 
Thus they let the visible church community become a yoke on their necks. Now it is 
true that the church organism, especially a true church system, is in itself something 
great and high. But the visible church organization must never be overestimated. 
The right concept of the Christian church warns and guards against this, even 
though the newer ones have declared it to be spiritualistic and have thought that for 
this very reason it is not right and does not correspond to reality. But since what 
constitutes the essence of the church is indeed only something purely spiritual, 
since faith alone, this good of the Holy Spirit, establishes and maintains membership 
in the Christian church, a Christian, in order to be a member of the church, is bound 
in conscience only to the spiritual, but in the world really existing, community of all 
believers, in which, with pure gospel and endowed sacrament, believers really come 
into being and are maintained in faith. Hence the right conception of the church 
teaches Christians to stand in the glorious liberty of the children of God, and exhorts 
them not to be taken captive under the constraint of human, legal orders and church- 
regimental statutes. Now that faith has come, we are no longer under any legal 
yoke. The Christian is not there for the sake of the external church system, but this 
church system is there for the sake of the Christian. He is not a servant in the church 
house, but a free son of the heavenly Father appointed into his inheritance. And 
now that we are children, God has sent Christ's Spirit into our hearts, under whose 
sole operation we are. And this is being governed in vain liberty; for where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. Christians filled with the right conception of the church 
take part in the ecclesiastical organism only in so far as it serves them and their 
fellow-believers for the edification of their faith. And so they conform to the apostle's 
word, "Ye are dearly purchased; become not servants of men." 1 Cor. 7:23. 

In another respect, however, it is precisely the article of the Church that impels 
Christians to place themselves at the service of their brethren. Peter imposes this 
duty on the church when he writes: "You are the chosen generation, the royal 
priesthood, the holy nation, the people of the possession, that you should proclaim 
the virtues of Him who called you from darkness to His marvelous light, who once 
were not a nation, but are now the people of God," 1 Pet 2:9, 10. The church as a 
gathering of the faithful, as a community of faith, is also responsible for such a 
community. 
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by proclaiming the virtues of him who made them believers. Those who belong to 
the church have now become God's people, God's children. So then they should 
also show the divine way in word and work: speaking the language of God's children 
and doing the will of their heavenly Father in their walk. As the spiritual building 
blocks of God's holy temple, the members of the Church stand in coherent, 
interlocking connection with the nearest members of their environment. They are 
assigned to them to serve them for edification through word and work. In this light, 
then, the preacher correctly sees his position as that of ministering the Word for the 
edification of the faith of God's church, and the faithful hearers recognize their pastor 
as the shepherd and pastor set apart for them by God for the edification of their faith. 
But this recognition will also drive them both to fulfill their mutual duties. The pastor 
will then faithfully be all that he can be to his congregation for the edification of their 
faith. He will place all his gifts and powers entirely at their service, and will consume 
himself in their service, as Paul and Barnabas themselves offered their souls for 
them. The church, however, will make diligent use of the means of grace, by which 
alone it stands and is preserved in the faith; it will be animated by truly diligent care 
for the maintenance of the ministry of preaching, and will think and think that the 
word may dwell abundantly and be in use among them, too, in their own homes. But 
the congregation will not only be concerned about the handling of the means of 
grace in general, but will also watch over their right handling. It will want from its 
preacher only pure word and unadulterated sacrament, because only from these 
can properly right faith and preservation in the faith follow. It will also watch that the 
sanctuary is not given to the dogs, and that the pearls of divine grace are not cast 
before swine. Church discipline will thus come in schwang. Again, a congregation 
inspired by the right concept of the church will not immediately cast away the weak 
in faith and reject them, but will wait for and care for them, as members of the church, 
with all patience and teaching. Those who were in church discipline, but repent of 
their sins and want to mend their ways, will release them, free them again from the 
ban and recognize them as belonging to the church again. 

However, it is not only the inner life of the congregation that influences the 
right idea of the church, but also the further expansion and spread of the kingdom 
of Christ. If we hold that the kingdom of heaven is the fellowship of believers, we will 
not allow ourselves to be dominated and consumed only by zeal for our own church 
fellowship, but will be concerned to extend Christ's kingdom. In doing so, however, 
one will certainly notice an almost feverish activity of the preachers and 
congregations, indeed 
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to bring all and win them for Christ. But the kingdom of God will be built only through 
pure preaching and true sacraments. But what crooked points of view for the 
building of the church does the institutional idea of it give, or even what wrong 
church-building means does it let fall into! "There, instead of the unity and purity of 
doctrine, one emphasizes the maintenance of outward ecclesiastical custom. Then, 
instead of confessing the truth, one makes it the duty of conscience of Christians to 
preserve the outward peace of the church. For the building of the church as an 
outward institution one may, of course, use the arm of secular authority, the whole 
state-church apparatus, outward coercion, human orders, yes, indeed, fairs, tea- 
parties, Oyster-suppers, etc. Where, on the other hand, it is held that the church is 
no more and no less than the spiritual fellowship of believers in Christ; that, 
therefore, the church is built when a soul becomes a believer in its Saviour, and 
believers are fortified in the faith, and that the church is damaged, | say that where 
this knowledge is held fast, first, last, and always, care is taken that the gospel be 
preached purely, and that the sacraments be administered aright, as by which alone 
faith in Christ is produced and preserved. There one exercises discipline in doctrine 
and life. The false teachers are constantly confronted as the worst enemies of the 
church. They are diligent in training such teachers and preachers who can teach 
God's Word purely and truthfully. They do not despise ecclesiastical ordinances, 
especially those which must be established where a number of Christians live 
together, but they attach importance to them only in so far as they serve the course 
of the word, and they change and abolish them as soon as they no longer serve 
this purpose or are contrary to it and thus hinder the building of the church, which 
is the congregation of the faithful." (Report of the Synod of Delegates 1893, p. 39.) 
Only Christian schools, in which precisely only the pure Word and its Christian 
discipline lead the scepter, are then held to be planting places of the Christian 
church. In church and school, then, books of erroneous content cannot be tolerated 
in the long run. But even in the face of the stained outward form of the Christian 
church, namely, that in the congregations, even in the orthodox congregations, the 
hypocrites and the wicked are more or less asserting themselves, the right 
conception of the church nevertheless makes it possible to work diligently at the 
building of the kingdom of God. For he who knows that even in the local churches 
only the true believers are the particular church will remain in the fellowship of these 
believers and continue to build the kingdom of God with them; he will not feel 
induced to leave the local church for the sake of the hypocrites and for the sake of 
mere sins in the lives of the members, or to despair of the building of the kingdom 
of God at all. So also a preacher for the sake of the wicked will not leave the church 
of Christ. 
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or despair of the success of his work. To be sure, it is the very outward form of the 
church of God that needs church discipline. But the knowledge that Christ's kingdom 
is spiritually invisible and embraces all believers, even the weak believers who still 
have blemishes and wrinkles in their lives, will prevent rigorous church discipline, 
precisely for the sake of the insight that one does not pull out the wheat with the 
tares. The right knowledge of our article of faith will in general warn against the 
attempt to establish here on earth a visible congregation of vain saints, by which 
means all separatism is barred. On the other hand, the local churches, the earthly 
place of Christ's kingdom, are not reduced to mere mission stations where the 
gathered are to be converted and made believers. No, every local Christian 
congregation is not to be formed into a particular assembly of believers, but it is 
already that from its very beginning, and in the course of time it is intensively and 
perhaps also extensively promoted by its church work. 

Finally, the realization that the church is the community of believers has the 
practical effect of teaching the Christian to avoid everything that can cause him to 
lose his faith. "First of all, this includes ecclesiastical fellowship with false believers, 
fellowship with those who falsify God's Word. It is true that there are true children of 
God even in the unbelieving communities in which the main elements of Christian 
truth are still held. Therefore some say that it does not matter much which of the 
existing church communities one belongs to, one can also adhere to the sects 
without harm. But this is spiritual ignorance. For one thing, the Word of God clearly 
forbids membership in unbelieving communities. | exhort you, brethren," Rom. 
16:17, "that ye take heed to them which cause divisions and offences beside the 
doctrine which ye have learned, and that ye depart from them. So a Christian should 
not belong to those who have false doctrine written on their banner, but should 
depart from them. Next, every error is dangerous to the soul and endangers faith in 
Christ. Accordingly, every Christian who carries his soul in his hands will carefully 
guard against the ecclesiastical fellowship of false believers." (Ber. d. Siidl. Distr. 
1891, p. 13.) Besides this, the world also still surrounds the members of the church. 
The world lies in trouble and is heading toward the end of the world; but our faith is 
the victory that has overcome the world. Thus the community of believers must not 
rebuild what it has broken, but since the church and the world by their very nature 
are in cutting contrast, believers must also reject the world and all coupling with the 
world precisely for the sake of their belonging to the society of believers here on 
earth and for their 
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For the sake of the soul. Even to this day the Christian church must bear this 
inscription: "This alienates them, that ye run not with them into the same desolate, 
disorderly state"; that is, positively, "Let him depart from all unrighteousness who 
calls on the name of Christ." Admittedly, the members of the church are thereby 
stamped as the chosen strangers in the world, who are not only alienated from the 
world, but to whom also through Christ the world has been crucified and made 
strangers. Our walk is rather in heaven. The thoughts, thoughts, and hopes of the 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven are directed upward, where they desire to be 
eternally, in order to be at home with the Lord. Thus, on the one hand, the effect of 
the right doctrine of the church is that the sojourn on earth becomes more and more 
a sojourn abroad for the members of the spiritual body of Christ; on the other hand, 
the right concept of the church also has the effect of this realization that, although 
strangers in the world, we have nevertheless come "to Mount Zion, and to the city 
of the living God, and to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the multitude of many 
thousand angels, and to the congregation of the firstborn which are written in 
heaven, . . and to the mediator of the New Testament, Jesus," Heb. 12:22-24. 
Therefore, as long as we are still on earth, the article on the church will urge us to 
wait only for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ, when we too will be revealed 
with him in the glory and company of all the glorified children of God. Then all the 
practical effects of the doctrine of the church will be brought to glorious perfection, 
and our mouths will be full of laughter and our tongues full of praise. Then shall it be 
said among the heathen: The LORD hath done great things for them! W. G. 


Two works from the latest Luther literature. 


1. Johannes Dose, The Hero of Wittenberg and Worms. 6th to 10th thousand. 
Dusseldorf. Publishing house of C. Schaffnit. 1907. 399 pages 8°. Price: 4.50. 

2. Heinrich Bohmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung. A critical report by 
H. B., Professor in Bonn. Leipzig. Publishing house of B. G. Teubner. 1906. 156 pp. 
8°. [The 113th volume of the collection of scientific-common-sense accounts "Aus 
Natur und Geisteswelt"]. Price: stapled 1 mark; tastefully bound: M. 1.25. 


Both works deserve discussion in our sheet, the former already because it is 
a book which wants to penetrate into wide circles of the German people and probably 
will do so; the latter because it informs briefly and mostly also well about the present 
state of the Luther research. 
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1. The writer going under the pseudonym Johannes Dose, son of the 
Lutheran pastor K. Schaffnit, belongs to the Christian popular writers of our days. A 
series of "historical novels" has made his name known and found a large circle of 
readers. This biography of Luther will also find it, or let us rather say this picture of 
Luther. What did the author want with it in view of the almost incalculable Luther 
literature, of which H. Bohmer judges (p. 2): "Today a complete Luther library would 
certainly have to count more than 2000 volumes, not counting the scholarly and 
unscholarly essays in daily newspapers, weeklies, monthlies"? Dose tells us in his 
preface. "A lay Luther we lack, in my opinion; and if such a lack exists, my book 
intends to remedy the same, as far as it can and has in it powers to so high an end. 
As an unreasonable man and simple writer, | wrote and drew without erudition, in 
an intelligible and hopefully popular manner, a picture of Luther, as my eyes looked 
at him and my heart loved him." . . . From my youth, as long as | have been able to 
read, | have loved to read of great men, and of the greatest of all in my eyes, of 
Luther, most often and most fondly. If it is true that to understand a man properly 
one must first love him properly, then, how bold it sounds, | have understood my 
Martinus completely; for as long as | have known, my heart has burned hotly for the 
most German and pious of all Germans. | am well aware that | have not written with 
cool, cold, so-called objective impartiality, but that bright, hot enthusiasm has guided 
my pen. And what a blissful, sunny labor of the heart it was for me to gather the 
numerous rays of his goodness, greatness and power into a picture of light. What 
the youth silently dreamed, the man willed, and what | willed, | dared, and sent my 
lay-Luther into the world." Lay Luther, "inasmuch as he (L.) always emphasized as 
his God-given task to preach lay Christianity, to give the German Lay Bible to his 
German people, and to summarize lay religion in the Catechism." One could put up 
with the designation lay Luther, and thus also lay Bible, lay Christianity and lay 
religion, if it did not awaken the idea that there was also another kind of Bible, 
Christianity and religion, just as justified as those, only for the use of the "clergy" 
and the theologians. But we already notice how it is meant: the Protestant layman, 
the German above all, should learn from this book what he owes to his Luther. It 
must be conceded to the author that true "hot" enthusiasm has led him to the pen. 
He has read his Késtlin, his Meurer, and other biographies of Luther; he has read 
the writings of the modern Romanists who trample Luther's name in the mud, and 
the counter-writings of Protestant scholars; but he has above all 
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Luther himself, and it was from this reading that his "hot" enthusiasm grew. 
Especially when he describes Luther's inner development, his maturation into the 
work of reformation, the scriptural struggles of the first ten years and his growth in 
the knowledge of truth, he often gives cleverly chosen excerpts from Luther's writings 
and apt summaries. The warm inner involvement that emerges throughout will 
captivate and grip the very laity for whom his picture of Luther is intended more than 
the much more scholarly Luther biographies, of which there is no shortage. He 
rejoices with Luther, he goes into battle with him, he shares his sorrows, he helps to 
deal blows, no longer against his former opponents, but against the brood of the new 
Romanists who have resumed the business of Cochlaeus. Rightly he says of these 
(p. 394), "Mosquitoes they made into elephants, and humanities into crimes, and 
where exaggeration no longer sufficed, falsehood was pressed into service. The long 
history of Luther's blasphemies is an unattractive and partly obscene picture and 
page in German history, from which our gaze soon turns away in disgust; and if one 
has to read, as | for the most part did, these anti-Luther books, they not only disgust, 
but they also tire inexpressibly, because it is always the same warmed-up invective 
and poetry with which they shower the pure figure and the dear memory of the 
glorious man. These rabid anti-Luther people . . . Are ever driving us to the bitter 
battle-plan, and thrusting into our hands the sharp sword of retort. In the last decades 
two of them have most loudly raised the cry 'Let Luther go and return to the only 
blessed Church!', namely the historian Janssen, who knows how to operate with 
clever sham evidence and partly with ingenious distortions and wants to prove that 
Luther's Reformation was nothing more than a revolution carried out with the worst 
means. His brother in St. Loyola is the very youngest and most ferocious enemy of 
Luther, namely, no less a person than the Pope's archivist, Father Denifle, who 
wields much cruder weapons, but also aims much more crudely, who, as he says, 
would like to ‘strike at the heart' of the Reformer, and yet against a Luther makes 
only aerial strokes. In cold, deadly hatred the learned Father surpasses all his 
predecessors - and even more in prolixity; for he writes an endless drivel, a book 860 
pages thick against the apostate Augustinian. ... In an unprecedented manner he, 
the last in the howling chorus of Jesuit disciples and Luther blasphemers, vilifies the 
great Reformer; and yet his book has been received by the great Catholic mass with 
an enthusiasm which suggests that Denifle will be canonized after his death...... 
Listen! According to this historian, Luther... . ...is a thoroughly immoral monster, who, 
from his carnal... 
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He said that he had been consumed by lust for women. Only because he wanted 
to freely indulge in his lusts did the arch-heretic teach the complete lack of freedom 
of the will, and that even after the forgiveness of sins, concupiscence, the evil 
desire, remained. As a cover for sin, the son of Belial always had a scriptural word 
at hand; for this case the Pauline: "To marry is better than to suffer a rut. Luther 
was in high degree such an Urist, that is, a rutting sufferer, and this was the real 
cause of his heresies, his apostasy, and his ungodly marriage. To this was added 
the vice of drunkenness, to which Luther became more and more addicted. Even 
the heretic himself confessed this in his frequent states of despair, where he said: 
‘Loften fall down.' What - Dose goes on - what shall we say in stubborn amazement? 
O what a malicious distortion of Luther's words! In the passage to which Denifle 
wishes to refer, Martinus says, .Often | come to fall, but the right hand of the Most 
High raises me up again.' As every truthful person can and must see, Luther is not 
speaking here of a carnal offence or a carnal fall, but of the everyday fall of the 
Christian, who does not become a saint or a hypocrite, but is placed anew every 
day by the hand of God on the rock of grace. The so-called drunkenness of Luther 
is acomplete fable, as has been proved often enough. And his pure, truly Christian 
marriage, on which not even the slightest taint falls! This is the fair truth, attested 
by many witnesses: the monk Martinus was the most faithful and the last in his 
monastery, and he waited long and consulted with his God before he yielded to the 
urging of his friends, and by his marriage redeemed his word of the nullity of vows 
himself, and authenticated it by deed." 

If we have so far had only praiseworthy and profitable things to say about 
Dose's "Lay Luther," we must not, for the sake of justice, now conceal the 
shortcomings and infirmities that the book has. They are partly linguistic, partly 
factual defects. Linguistic ones; for sometimes the hot enthusiasm snaps over into 
rhetorical ranting, and the angry judgment on an opponent of Luther into more 
boyish than significant turns of phrase. A few examples, which might very easily be 
multiplied: "To the strong-hearted the hand clenched in holy indignation" on the 
indulgence nonsense. (P. 67.) "The pernicious joyful bouncing of the Dominican 
concurrence soon turned to fist-clenched rage." (P. 74.) "Let the priestly bonzes 
puff themselves up, let dull-witted rosary-worshippers in their monastic stupor cross 
themselves before the Bohemian king as the Beelzebub incarnate," etc. (P. 90.) 
"When one reads the Bull, one thinks one sees the priest who wrote it roll his eyes." 
(P. 113.) "How did the bullied and banished Luther behave?" (p. 116.) "Glapio, the 
sly, sulphurous confessor. 
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of the Emperor." (P. 128.) "The hero of God stood at the goal he had striven for, 
before the highest court of the German Empire," namely, at Worms in 1521. (P. 
131.) "Supreme Courts" existed in Schleswig, where the author is at home; hence 
we meet with them in his other historical novels. Here, however, it may only be said 
that he stood "before the highest court" of the German Empire. "Deep silence is in 
the hall, and the listening princes hold their breath"-it is the second interrogation of 
Luther at Worms that is spoken of. "Now the angular monk has stretched himself 
to his full height, heavenly fire blazes in his eyes, his voice swells and speaks as 
with eyes of fire, his head lifts in the consciousness that all the eyes of the world 
are upon him, that he represents his whole Germany, and that at this moment he 
is setting world history on new courses." (P. 134.) Now there "the history of the 
world" may be nominative or accusative, this is bombastic. "The sulphurous 
Aleander reported angrily to Rome that the Saxon fox had hidden him (L.)." (P. 
148.)-One might be tempted to infer from this language a different sentiment from 
that which really animates Dose. Among Protestant clubmen and similar folk such 
anti-faith terminology is otherwise found. 

As far as the factual deficiencies are concerned, we do not want to give so 
much credit to the fact that Luther's letter to his Elector, in which he reports to him 
what drives him from the Wartburg to Wittenberg, is missing; this letter should 
certainly not be missing in a "lay Luther"; but such deficiencies are balanced out, 
as it were, by good Lutheran judgments, as they are found here and there, about 
Melanchthon, Carlstadt, about the humanists, further about Emser, Eck and other 
opponents of Luther. But unfortunately there is also no lack of erroneous 
judgments; and some of them are of such importance that we would have to take 
the decency to recommend the book to others as Lutheran "laymen" who are quite 
capable of judging. The publisher has, after all, protected himself against reprinting 
in America; he is therefore certainly counting on good sales in this country, and we 
would be quite happy to grant them to the book without these weaknesses. But: 
was the "second of July in the year 1505 really the Damascus hour of Martinus von 
Mansfeld"? (P. 26.) "Help, dear St. Anne, help," he cried at that time, "so will | soon 
become a monk." "By terror from heaven," indeed, he later told and wrote to his 
father, he had been driven to the monastery. But was that a conversion? Did he 
come to know Christ through it and then? No. - Further, after Dose has really quite 
admirably appreciated Luther's merits as a Bible translator, p. 159, he gets the idea, 
p. 196 and 197, to criticize Luther's position on the Epistle of James. He calls 
Luther's action an unwarranted criticism; "we cannot get around the fact that the 
Bible translator has made a sharp criticism of at least one canonical Scripture"; he 
calls Luther's "derogatory judgment" a "mis- 
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He says: "It is only very well that, as a counterbalance to a one-sided Paulinism, the 
noble James, with his emphatic preaching of the necessity of good works, has 
retained his apostolic place in the canon of Scripture," and he gives p 197. 198 an 
attempt to show that "the discourses of both apostles are two different emanations 
of the same light," an attempt which, as he gives it, many will hardly be inclined to 
advocate: "So the man who is justified by faith alone does not become a true and 
living Christian without good works." Would that he had copied instead what is 
written on this subject in the Apology of the Augsburg Confession! (In Muller, pp. 
130. 131.) But here Dose evidently lacks the realization that Luther, not only in 
regard to James, but to the deuterocanonical books in general, has called back to 
the Church's consciousness that and why "these books in former times had a 
different standing." He allowed these books to "retain" just that place in the canon 
which they had before Augustine and Jerome, and which even some medieval 
church teachers and Luther's opponent Cajetanus assigned to them; and in Brenz, 
Flacius, Chemnitz, and others he has found enough disciples up to recent times who 
share his position in all essentials. We do not at all require that one must be a 
"proper" theologian in order to have his own judgment on this. Luther's prefaces to 
the Old and New Testaments and to their individual books were printed until about 
1750 in almost all the larger, more respectable editions of the Bible, and were thus 
read by millions of "laymen," not only without harm, but with real benefit; and we 
have no reason at all to press ourselves into a corner in embarrassment when these 
prefaces are spoken of. To me, these prefaces weigh more heavily than a good 
seven-eighths of what "Introductory Science" has given birth to since 1522 and 
1534. 

But it is Dose's judgment of Luther's conduct in the disputes with Zwingli and 
other reformers that supports us most. He is displeased, p. 305, that Luther 
"unfortunately also counted the Swiss reformer Zwingli among the swarming spirits 
and sacramentalists"; he calls the Lord's Supper controversy "one of the most 
unpleasant and unedifying episodes in Luther's dear life"; he praises Luther and in 
the same breath accuses him of having been "stubbornly determined not to leave 
one iota of his teaching" when he went to Marburg. There had been 'nothing new, 
much less edifying, said on any side at Marburg." (P. 314.) They quarrelled, "as 
methinks, about a little thing which divided them as a gulf." "In vain did Philip-the 
"honest broker" (p. 313)-who saw his plans of reconciliation fail, seek to mediate, 
and to obtain at least that the Reformers should shake hands, and expressly 
acknowledge each other as brethren in the Lord. But even the few (!!) did not want 
to be- 
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lingen; whether the Landgrave also asked and Zwingli was willing to fraternize, even 
affirming with tears, etc. . . . yet Luther stubbornly thrust back the brotherly hand, 
and spoke the hard word, 'Ye have a different spirit from us." - "Martinus, Martinus, 
well semper idem and strong of spirit, but least lovable did you show yourself at 
Marburg in your defiant steadfastness! And the superficial judge will chide thee 
irreconcilably, and lay the blame of the unhappy breach upon thee." And 
nevertheless the same can must at once admit: "Nevertheless the word, 'You have 
a different spirit from ours,’ was a true word." Ulrich, whose statesmanlike spirit (!!) 
gave birth to far-reaching world plans, was the child of a quite different spirit than 
the naively believing, unpolitical Bible man, to whom, if he had been initiated into it, 
Zwingli's aims, namely, defense of the Gospel with the sword and a war alliance 
against the Emperor, would have been an abomination, and who would have 
repudiated the brotherly hand of such a man with disgust. He (L.) had not been 
initiated, but he instinctively felt that the Swiss was striving for the useless 
reconciliation with an ulterior motive and was stretching out his brotherly hand. That 
is why he rejected her so curtly, because he had seen into (the) Zwingli's most 
secret soul with the clairvoyant eye of the child of God." (p. 315.) No, not because 
he sensed political ambushes, but only because Zwingli did not stick to the clear 
Word of God. So, of course, we cannot be surprised when Dose calls Luther's "Short 
Confession of the Holy Sacrament" p. 377 "a hard word of Luther's", "to which we 
do not want to confess, and which would have been better left addressed". Rather, 
we must say this just here very emphatically of J. Dose's account of the Sacrament 
controversy; and better also would have remained unspoken and unwritten what 
Dose says of Philip's double marriage pp. 368 and 369, where almost every 
sentence is crooked, but a correction would have to lead further than the space of 
this advertisement allows, with which we were concerned only to give the readers 
a true picture of what they have to expect from Dose's "Lay Luther" in good and 
bad, if they reach for this book. 

2. A book of a completely different kind and for a different purpose, smaller 
in volume than Dose's "Laien-Luther", but based on much more intensive Luther 
studies, is the little work by H. Béhmer, "Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung" 
(Luther in the Light of Newer Research), shown under No. 2. It originated from 
lectures, which the author held at Easter and Michaelmas 1905 before Rhenish 
teachers and preachers in Bonn, and which he has now expanded and reworked 
by adding the literature published until January 1906. The booklet wants to be 
nothing more than a report about the most important results and problems of the 
newer Luther research. It begins with a quite instructive treatise about the 
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The old image of Luther and the development of Luther research, p. 1-22. There it 
says p. 19: "The expansion, enrichment and correction of the overall picture of the 
time has in many points also forced a correction of the traditional image of Luther. 
But even more energetically the abundance of findings and researches of the last 
25 years, which refer especially to Luther's person and works, urged to it. These 
findings and researches are, of course, of very different value and scope. That 
Luther was baptized on November 11, 1483, in the tower of St. Peter and Paul's 
Church in Eisleben, probably by the priest Bartholomew Rennebecher; that Luther 
the student lived in Erfurt in the now vanished Georgenburse at the 
Lehmannsbricke; that Luther's mother's uncle, on whose help his parents counted 
when they sent their son to school in Eisenach in 1498, was named Konrad Hutter 
and was sexton at St. Nikolai in Eisenach; that Luther's father was a priest in the 
church of St. Peter and Paul, and that Luther's father was a priest in the church of 
St. Nicholas in Eisenach. Nikolai at Eisenach; that Luther at Coburg in 1530 already 
made use of spectacles and wore a long beard: all this is not without interest for the 
Luther researcher, but does not help us to understand his person and his work." 
Quite right. "More important seem already the lively negotiations about the 
beginning and the time of Luther's journey to Rome, about the authenticity of the 
famous Worms dictum: 'Here | stand, | cannot help it, God help me! Amen’, about 
the time of origin of the hymn 'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott', about the cause and 
the closer circumstances of Luther's death. But ... for the assessment of Luther's 
life's work it is quite irrelevant whether 'Ein' feste Burg' was written in 1521, or in 
1527, or in 1528. The controversy about this is interesting only insofar as it shows 
how bold, fanciful, and naive some Luther scholars still are today; for all those 
scholars who now so confidently state the year 1521 as the year in which "Ein' feste 
Burg" was composed, and who sometimes even believe they are able to designate 
the exact day and hour and even the exact place where Luther was inspired to write 
the immortal song, cite as the only valid proof, in all innocence, a highly doubttul 
document, "Martin Luther's prayer done at Worms," which does not appear until 
1564 and comes from the collection of a very unreliable source, Johann Aurifaber. 
1) What then the Worms 


1) Béhmer is not altogether well disposed towards Johann Aurifaber, and rightly so. 
P. 71: "His edition of the Tischreden is quite a turbid spring, from which no one can drink 
without overcoming it who is accustomed to the fresh water of genuine tradition." He 
(Aurifaber) "thought it no robbery to gain fame and money by his collections. Indeed, his 
great edition of the Table Talks of 1566 had at once so great a success that other 
enterprising literary men soon published collections of Table Talks of the same kind and 
equal value. Was this success deserved? The answer can only be: No! Aurifaber could 
only for the years 1545/46 own 
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As for this dictum, there are probably very few scholars today who believe it to be 
genuine in the form in which it is handed down from generation to generation in 
schoolbooks. Well attested, at any rate, are only the words: 'God help me!' The 
words: 'I cannot help it, here | stand' appear, however, as early as 1521 ina 
Wittenberg print. But this print is demonstrably distant from Luther. In the usual form 
and position: 'Here | stand, | can't help it, God help me!’ they are even found in the 
Wittenberg Complete Edition of 1545. So one will do well not to quote this most 
famous Luther word as a Luther word anymore. That will be difficult for some. But for 
the evaluation of Luther's behavior in Worms one gains or loses nothing at all with it. 
For what matters is not that the Reformer expressly asserted that he stood and could 
not do otherwise, but that he actually stood firm and could not do otherwise." If this 
last thought is also correct, Bohmer closes the process all too quickly. For the time 
being, we see no sufficient reason to "no longer quote this most famous Luther word 
as a Luther word," but a sufficient reason to remain so for the time being. Is it 
demonstrable that Luther also stayed away from the "complete edition of 1545"? And 
would we not almost necessarily have to expect that Luther at some time after 1521 
would have denied the addition: 'l cannot help it, here | stand' as not having spoken 
of him at that time?’ Always, after all, the Wittenberg printing of 1521 could not 'stand 
aloof’ from him! So we find it quite in order that also Kolde ("Luther in Worms") 
considers and treats the words as really spoken. 

On page 21 Bohmer continues: "The same" - namely that they are quite 
irrelevant - “applies to the more recent negotiations about Luther's death. 
Tschermak's proof that the Reformer succumbed to a stroke on February 18, 1546, 
and Paul's discovery that the account of Luther's death most interesting to the 
medical man comes from a Catholic, the apothecary Johann Landau of Eisleben, are 
indeed significant in that they prove anew the Catholic legend of Luther's suicide to 
be a gross lie; but serious scholars have believed in this lie, which was only 


He used the transcripts. But he did not reproduce them faithfully at all. He translated the mixture 
of German and Latin that was spoken at Luther's table into his broad, verbose German, and since 
he himself was a very coarse fellow, he did not refrain from vigorously underlining the coarseness 
that occurred in it. In the same manner he then edited the accolades of some older comrades. 
But whence did he draw these? Not from the originals or first-hand copies, but from second- and 
third-hand collections, in which the chronological order of the speeches was completely disrupted 
and the speeches themselves had already received a more or less strong retouching. On top of 
all this, he was also an extremely cursory and entirely uncritical editor." 
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1591 in the Catholic controversial literature, never believed; and the base polemic 
cannot be induced to dispense with it even by the thorough refutations of Catholic 
investigators." Certainly not, Majunke still holds this lie. By the way, is it not strange 
that in the Luther biography of Cochlaeus of 1548 this report of Landau is already 
found published as news from the letter of a Mansfelder, that since 1565 this report 
has been regularly reprinted in the appendix to the said work, and that yet it was 
not until 1898 that Nikolaus Paulus became aware of this report? In the meantime 
the papists had first fabricated that Luther had been taken by the devil. Then in 
1591 the Italian Oratorian Bozius had read in a manuscript of 1568 that Luther had 
hanged himself from the post of his bed. Was that a feast for the pious monk! He 
did not fail to rely on the alleged testimony of - well, whose? - of Luther's valet (!). 
The Franciscan Sedulius even brought this testimony in 1606 in the wording. He 
had received the "document" from an unnamed, credible man from Freiburg; and 
he had obtained it from a second unknown, a "pious man". All great unknowns! - 

Béhmer, of course, leaves such big, gross, fat lies to their fate. From the 
abundance of new findings and researches, he highlights only those by which "the 
overall picture of Luther's life, personality and views has experienced a shift and 
clarification in essential features". Such progress has taken place on four sides. We 
know better than our fathers about Luther's inner development from a "dogged 
papist" to a Catholic reform theologian and from a Catholic reform theologian to a 
reformer. Luther's personality, too, appears to us in some respects in a new light. 
The medieval background and the medieval elements of his thought have now 
become clearer to us. Finally Luther as the hero of a new culture. 

We reluctantly refuse to give an excerpt from each of the four sections. But 
an idea of how Bohmer approaches and completes his work is already gained, for 
example, if we highlight one point from the chapter concerning Luther's personality. 
The following paragraphs are treated here - naturally following the course of the 
Roman polemic: the crass ignoramus; the Nordic barbarian; the literary hack; the 
angry Luther; the glutton and drunkard; the libertine and primitive; the forger and 
liar. - We only highlight here what BOhmer has to say of the "drunkard" Luther. He 
writes about this on pp. 80-85: 

"Alone, if the Reformer was not a gourmand and "glutton," did he not pay 
undue homage to drink? Was he not 
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an eternally thirsty "Hopfenbruder, ein WeinfaB, ein Saufaus', or expressed in the 
gentler language of modern times, an alcoholic and habitual drinker of the most 
precarious sort? Those who know the people of the sixteenth century will indeed be 
inclined to attach all these titles of honour to him. For never, | suppose, did people 
drink so much in Germany as in those days." (Prof. Bohmer seems to have forgotten 
his Tacitus after all.) "Charles V. was not exactly considered a drunkard. For he only 
did ‘three drinks' at mealtime. But at each drink he emptied, without stopping, a 
crystal glass which held a seidel and a half, that is, about a bottle of wine. The 
beautiful Philippine Welser was famous for her delicate complexion; but she still 
managed to drink out the "welcome" in the castle of Amras, which holds a whole two 
litres of wine ['2 gallon]. After this, one can reasonably estimate the quantity which 
notorious alcoholics, such as the Elector John Frederick of Saxony, or the Dukes 
William IV. and Albrecht V. of Bavaria, were able to manage. . . . 

"Luther fought drunkenness more vigorously in word and writing than any of 
his contemporaries. He also spoke his mind privately and publicly to the princes 
about it, even publicly rebuked his elector for it, and gave the electoral courtiers a 
tremendously drastic rebuke for it. Nevertheless, he also judges a "good intoxication" 
very mildly. People who become angry and vicious through alcohol, he said, should 
avoid the drink as if it were poison. But men who spend the whole week in dangerous 
work, like the miners, must be forgiven if they allow themselves a good drink on 
Sundays; in the same way one would have to put up with it if the courtiers allowed 
themselves a good drink after hard physical exertion; but that they looked every 
morning as if their heads had been in salt water could not be tolerated under any 
circumstances. 

"This indulgence will hardly be applauded today. But to the sixteenth century 
it seemed not only quite unobjectionable, but rather still pedantic and philistine. In 
the meantime, one has learned to judge drinking so much more strictly. 

"Theory in such matters is almost always the result of its own practice. The 
question therefore arises: did not Luther himself at times allow himself a good 
intoxication, like his father, the old Hans Luther, indeed was he not perhaps even a 
real full brother? We turn also with this question first to the physician. The doctor 
instructs us that alcoholics are completely incapable of any sustained and strenuous 
mental work. Now how did it stand with Luther in this respect? Let us pick out at 
random from the various periods of his life one year and another in order to ascertain 
exactly his capacity for work! First, the year 1521! For in this year, according to 
Father Denifle, he began to drink. Nevertheless, in this one year he wrote over 20 
writings and 
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In addition, he translated one of Melanchthon's books into German, began 
translating the New Testament and writing his Church Postil, and wrote a large 
number of letters, of which we still have 72. And yet in this eventful year he was 
compelled to inactivity by travel for more than five weeks. - In 1523 the nervous 
headache first began to affect his condition, and he was also away for about 
fourteen days. Nevertheless, in this year he wrote 24 larger and smaller writings, 
gave about 150 sermons, a lecture on the 5th book of Moses, which fills 247 pages 
in the Weimar edition, and completed the German translation of the five books of 
Moses. In addition, we still possess 112 letters from him from this year, of course 
only a fraction of his correspondence. - During the 5/2 months he spent away from 
Coburg in 1530 (April 25 to October 4) he was 'so unfit in the head’ that he had to 
rest and celebrate, as he says. Nevertheless, during this rest he produced 12 
smaller and larger writings, completed the translation of the Book of Jeremiah, partly 
translated the Ezekiel and all the minor prophets, edited some of Aesop's fables in 
German, and also wrote a whole series of partly very extensive expert opinions and 
letters, of which 123 are still extant. - Finally, from the year 1545, when he was 
already completely used up, broken, and full of life, and had been traveling for about 
two months, we still have one large and several small writings, the conclusion of his 
lecture on Genesis, and more than 60 letters and expert opinions. - In total, he 
published more than 350 pamphlets, including a number of translations, and a large 
number of pamphlets. 

"In literary fertility at most the Jesuit Gletscher (268 writings), Augustin (232 
writings) and Origen can measure up to him. And the fertility with him is not, as with 
Gletscher, mere prolixity. He appears almost inexhaustible in expression as in 
thought. He is certainly the first great German writer and at the same time one of 
the writers of all times who is richest in form and thought. 

"This settles the question for the physician whether Luther was a drunkard. 
A drunkard would not have been able to cope physically with such an enormous 
workload, let alone with the excitement of the tremendous battles that the Reformer 
had to fight. But of course this does not exclude the possibility that the great fighter 
might occasionally have allowed himself a "good intoxication". It may be said that 
whole generations of investigators, and perhaps of inquisitors, have been at pains 
to gather evidence of this. But the many efforts have been in vain; for all those 
proofs have proved afterwards to be unsound. If Luther 
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z. For example, he writes: 'l am not drunk now, nor thoughtless,’ is but a strong 
assurance; for he writes in the same sense: Christ was not drunk when he spoke 
the institution words of the Lord's Supper, God is not drunk, the evangelists are not 
drunk. - When Wolfgang Musculus reports in 1536 at the time of the Wittenberg 
Concord: On May 21 we escorted Luther home after the meal; he was wonderfully 
cheerful (mire hilaris) . . . at the evening drink in his apartment he was again 
wonderfully cheerful and extremely benevolent, and if it is said before of 
Melanchthon: Wonderfully cheerful he discussed astrology at table, this does not 
prove that the two Reformers were intoxicated, but only that they were amused; for 
hilaris means merely cheerful, merry, and not tipsy, etc., etc. In short, the picture of 
the drunken Luther, so often painted with great indignation, is a fanciful one. No one 
ever saw Luther intoxicated. Otherwise we would know it for certain. For if ever a 
man lived in a glass house, it was Luther?) But this, of course, does not prove that 
the Reformer was a teetotaler. Rather, the teetotaler Luther would be as unhistorical 
a fantasy as the alcoholic Luther. When the Reformer says in August 1540: 'Jch 
zech' auch; es soll es mir's aber nicht jedermann nachtun'; when he thinks that God 
can credit him with doing a good drink in his honour from time to time; when he 
writes to a melancholic: 'l drink more often to vex the devil,’ this proves sufficiently 
that he was not at all averse to a good drink. He undoubtedly liked to drink good, 
pure wine, be it Jiiterbogker, be it Griineberger, be it Frankenwein, be it Rheinwein, 
be it Rheinfall (Rinvoglio). He also liked to drink good Torgian and Naumburg beer. 
But this pleasure was not given to him too often. For usually he had to be content 
with the cloudy and not very excellent home brew of his strict wife. But it happened 
that in the black monastery not only the beer ran out, but also the money. Then, for 
better or worse, the reformer had to do without his usual drink for 40 days or more, 
and it really seems that he did not feel this privation lightly. For he valued beer 1. as 
diureticum, a remedy against the stone, 2. as purgativum, a medicine against bad 
digestion (he sometimes made very medical observations about it), 3. as narcoticum, 
a soporific; for 


2) Luther also knew and felt this. No German before him - says Béhmer, p. 23 - has 
attracted general attention to such an extent; none has been observed and studied so closely 
and so incessantly during his lifetime. To his admirers, everything about him seemed strange 
and memorable, and his opponents found in everything a cause for malicious gossip, so that he 
complained: "If | let a F... ... they revenge it in Rome." 
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he suffered so much from insomnia in his old age that he had to ‘look for his pillow 
and cushion in the little pot'. One understands afterwards that conscientious 
researchers have been eagerly endeavoring to determine the quantity of alcohol he 
consumed daily and the maximum he was capable of at "strange" times. But all 
investigations and calculations have not yet led to the goal. If he calculates his daily 
expenditure on drink to be four pennies, then nothing can be done with this note, 1. 
because the purchase value of the penny has not yet been reliably determined for 
that time, 2. because he did not drink alone, but all table companions kept him 
company, 3. because he often received wine and beer as gifts. - If the electoral 
accounts for the 162 days of his stay at the Coburg record the delivery of more than 
25 buckets of wine, this information also does not allow any reliable conclusions; 
because 1. we do not know how much a bucket held, and 2. he did not drink this 
wine all by himself, but had to share it with his two families and numerous guests, 
among whom was also the extremely hard-drinking Elector Johann Friedrich and his 
entourage. - When he finally writes on July 2, 1540 to his worried wife about the 
journey: | eat like a Bohemian and drink like a German, thanks be to God, amen’, 
the whole content of the letter already proves that it is a joking exaggeration. This is 
further proved by a second, quite similar letter of July 16, where he writes: "We eat 
like Bohemians, but not very much; and we drink like Germans, but not much, but 
we are cheerful. . . 

"The drunkard and drunkard Luther, then, never existed, and an intoxicated 
Luther no one ever saw. Of all these accusations, only the fact remains that Luther 
regularly drank his beer and liked to drink good wine; that he liked to have a good 
drink on special occasions, and that in old age he used to take a ‘richer drink’ in the 
evening against sleeplessness. Whether this by no means excessive consumption 
of alcohol was always beneficial to him, we may reasonably doubt. According to 
today's opinion at least, alcohol is pure poison for people suffering from stones and 
nervous persons. But the medicine of the 16th century was still in a state of scientific 
innocence. It had not the slightest idea of the harmful effects of this poison. It 
therefore never thought of controlling the use and abuse of spirituous beverages; on 
the contrary, it recommended heavy drinking to stone-sufferers, without 
distinguishing the substance, as a stone-pushing remedy." 

So far B6hmer on this point. Everyone senses him the effort not to hide 
anything essential and to allow the reader a fair, cheap judgment. And so with almost 
every point. In the chapter "The crass ignoramus" he comes to the conclusion p. 65: 
"The crass ignoramus was not only a very respectable ge- for his time. 
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He was at the same time one of the most brilliant scientific talents of this age so rich 
in scientific talents. One could certainly argue this and that against some of 
Boehmer's concessions to Luther's enemies, and the "overall judgment" that he 
makes at the end of each section still sometimes allows for an appeal, and not 
always only in side points. But he has evidently done what he could. He has skilfully 
arranged an immense amount of material in his little book, giving his sources, and 
thus the means of moderating the judgment which he himself has passed. And if, 
after all, we must say that, in spite of the author's assertions on page 22, his book 
has not added a really essentially new trait to the picture we have hitherto carried 
in our minds of the Reformer, the book has nevertheless given us much pleasure. 
We lay it aside to take it up again more often when the history of the Reformation 
occupies us. K. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The theses on the relationship of the General Council to the General Synod, which 
D. Jacobs presented in Buffalo, thus read, according to the "L. H.": "1. The confessional position 
of the General Council is fully and clearly set forth in the doctrinal basis of the General Council, 
where it is stated (Art. VI): 'In the most excellent sense the Unaltered Augsburg Confession is 
the confession’ of the Lutheran Church, and where it is declared: 'By the acceptance and 
confession of its doctrines without ambiguity and without any reservation concerning the 
understanding, the confessing Church proves itself to be the one which alone in the true, honest, 
original and historical sense bears the name Evangelical Lutheran’ (ib.). This doctrinal basis 
further declares, 'Such pure, unanimous, and scriptural expositions of doctrine are, above all, 
the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the two catechisms of Luther, the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, and the Formula of Concord.' (IX.) In order that these confessions 'may be such a 
testimony of unity and bond of communion, they must be accepted in all points of doctrine in 
their true, proper, and alone correct, original sense. Those who sign them must not only make 
use of the words used in the Creed, but must also connect with them the sense which was 
connected with the words by those who composed the Confession’. (IV.) 2. in its article on the 
Confession, the General Synod declares that it ‘accepts with the Fathers the Word of God, as 
contained in the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule in 
faith and life, and the Augsburg Confession as a correct interpretation of the fundamental 
doctrines of the divine Word and of the faith of our Church founded on that Word". (3) In so far 
as these official declarations are in question, the difference between the two bodies occurs 
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in its confession paragraphs in the following points: a) The General Council expresses itself 
more clearly and carefully about the Augsburg Confession. aa) The General Synod confesses 
(Const., Art. 3, § 3) the Augsburg Confession without specifying whether it understands by it 
the "Altered' or the "Unaltered Confession. bb) The General Synod limits its acceptance to the 
"fundamental doctrines of the divine word" contained in the Augsburg Confession, without going 
into detail as to whether all the doctrines contained therein are fundamental or not, or in what 
respect such doctrines are fundamental, whether with respect to the doctrine of salvation or 
with respect to the doctrine of the Church, etc. cc) The General Council declares, "These 
doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession we recognize and confess as thoroughly 
consistent with pure, unadulterated truth, of which God's Word is the only rule and guide." The 
doctrinal basis of the General Synod says nothing about the articles of the confession being 
understood in different senses, or that they must be understood in their original and historical 
sense, b) The General Council recognizes other Lutheran confessions. The General Synod 
ignores them but does not reject them, c) The General Council interprets the confession in its 
"true, original, historical, and genuine sense. This the General Synod does not require, but does 
not reject the paragraph either, d) The differences finally resolve into one great difference: The 
doctrinal basis of the General Synod, in terms of words, is a less developed form of the same 
confessional standard as that of the General Council. If one takes occasion in the General 
Synod, favored by the less developed form, to depart from the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
namely, in such points as the Altered Confession teaches differently, or to reject certain 
doctrines of the Augustana because they are ostensibly not fundamental, or to interpret the 
words used in the Confession in such a way as to give to them such a sense as the Confession 
rejects, this is evidently an abuse of the Confessional Clause. e) The difference, therefore, is 
this: the confession of the Council is full and clear, that of the General Synod is incomplete and 
ambiguous. (4) But the differences are not to be seen merely in the difference of the clauses of 
the Confession. To appreciate them properly, they must be understood in their historical 
relations, and in the light of the life and practice prevailing in the churches, and in the synods, 
and among the leaders of the General Synod. While, however, an ecclesiastical body cannot 
be held responsible for the aberrations of individuals, it must be held that such cannot be 
recognized as Lutheran pastors and teachers who, while personally professing emphatic 
adherence to the symbols of the Lutheran Church, behave indifferently, in spite of earnest 
protests, to errors widely prevalent in their circles. It is not a matter of signing a confession, but 
of accepting the doctrine contained in the confession which makes one a Lutheran, whom one 
can recognize for a Lutheran, and with whom one can cooperate. (5) One difference which has 
never given rise to controversy between the two bodies, and which is perhaps more formal than 
real, concerns the passage on the rule 
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of faith and life as contained in the confession paragraph of the two bodies. For example, the 
Constitution of the General Synod states: 'The Word of God, as contained in the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the only infallible rule of faith and life.’ The General 
Council, on the other hand, declares, ‘The Word of God or the canonical books are the absolute 
will of Christ.' Their understanding is mediated by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Church must be guided in all her decisions by Scripture. She must not establish any article of 
faith which is not taught in so many words in God's Word, or derived from the same by unaffected 
and necessary inference. It has liberty only in those things which the letter and spirit of God's 
word leaves free.' (Of Church Power and Church Regiment, § 3.) In our day, when unbelieving 
criticism never tires in its onslaughts against Holy Scripture, and, while admitting that the Word 
of God is "contained' in the canonical books like a noble metal in ore, rejects whole portions of 
the same Scripture as dross, it is proper to choose the more elaborate version. And we have no 
reason to suppose that there would be any substantial obstacle to the adoption of this expanded 
version on the part of the General Synod. (6) The General Council has never recognized the 
Confession paragraph in the Constitution of the General Synod as sufficient or satisfactory, but 
in all its negotiations with the same has always urged that the representatives of that body should 
arrive at a better appreciation of all the Confessions of our Lutheran Church, as well as of the 
principles which that Council has laid down in its Constitution." The fact is that the Council, in its 
books and papers, advances doctrines which are contrary to the Lutheran Confession, and thus 
does not allow the "true, original, historic, and genuine sense" of it to hold good, much less bring 
it to actual, universal recognition. And the fact is also that the General Synod not only ignores, 
but rejects and opposes the Formula of Concord. To cite just one example, the Lutheran 
Observer of November 15 writes: "It is entirely impossible for any Protestant denomination 
to tie all its members down to a certain set of formulas, once looked upon as the only correct 
conception of truth. Our innate Germanic love of independence will not forever stand such 
‘paternalism’. It is for this reason that we of the General Synod are making so firm a stand 
against the Formula of Concord. We do not want it foisted upon us by ill-advised friends 
from Achaia; we mistrust their gifts. We recognize that Lutheran theology made a vast 
retrogressive movement after the death of Luther and Melanchthon. The true spirit was 
crushed out, but the corpse was beautifully embalmed by all the known recipes and formulas 
of scholasticism. However, we refuse to recognize this mummy as a life-containing and life- 
imparting body. With the vast majority of the true Lutherans of the world we prefer to have 
it kept in a glass casket for the careful inspection of our savants, but for no other practical 
purpose." The full currency is not expressed in D. Jacobs' theses. F.B 

The Germans in the General Council. In a report on the Council in Buffalo, the 
"Kirchenblatt" of the Canadian Synod writes: "On the eve of the Council, the German pastors 
from all our circles (from 
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of the Pennsylvania, New York, Pittsburgh and Canada Synods, only the Manitoba Synod was 
unfortunately not represented) met to seek closer contact and to discuss a unanimous 
approach. The meeting was called together by the venerable President of the Council, D. 
Schmauck, himself, and was presided over by him, and thus had an official character.... The 
topics discussed in this meeting and set up by D. Schmauck all dealt with specifically German 
interests: the German native mission, the best plan to win and educate young men for the 
German Lutheran pastoral ministry, and the discussion of a German council journal. Since, in 
addition, two other matters (German Seamen's Welfare and the General Lutheran Conference) 
came up for discussion, the time for a thorough deliberation was unfortunately much too short. 
My proposal, therefore, was to call a general conference of the German pastors in the General 
Council, in order to achieve a precise discussion and, with God's help, a unity in these 
questions, which are becoming more and more questions of life for us. With the joyful approval 
of the President, Prof. D. Spath later brought a motion to that effect before the Council, which 
was unanimously adopted. A committee, to which Father F. Veit of our Synod belongs, is to do 
the necessary preparatory work and convene a meeting in due time. It is at any rate desirable 
that this assembly, or assemblies, be attended by as many as possible." The Council has taken 
great pains to reconcile and keep its German members with it, and with reference to the 
Canadian Synod it seems to have succeeded. F. B. 

The Buffalo Synod also passed the following resolution at its last meeting: "In the 
reconciliation of a sinful member of the congregation, a public apology by the mouth of the 
pastor from the pulpit or a verbal apology on the part of the member in a duly called 
congregational meeting is sufficient." On this the "Watching Church" remarks: "According to our 
old order, public contrition before the altar hitherto occupied a special place in certain cases; 
henceforth contrition by the mouth of the pastor or personal contrition in the congregational 
meeting is sufficient. Thus the public apology before the altar is abolished. This is a decision 
that has had a profound effect on many a congregation's order. Some congregations may still 
act according to their old custom and practice, but if a member who has grossly sinned and 
given offence to the whole congregation refuses to reconcile himself to his congregation by 
public apology, he cannot be forced to do so according to the new decision of the synod." - 
According to God's Word, synod has no right to command a congregation to do anything in 
matters of means. But this truth, according to the "Watching Church," the Buffalo Synod still 
does not seem to have clearly recognized. F. B. 

Of the Protestant churches, The Catholic Monitor judges the 
According to Reading's "Church Gazette," then: "It must have become clear to the observer by 
now that the Protestant churches have degenerated into social clubs. They have no other bond 
and seem to have no other purpose than social functions. Unity in doctrine is not required of 
the members of the Protestant Church; in fact, ‘doctrine’ is rather regarded as a sign of narrow- 
mindedness and bondage. 
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Pulpit and pew are without positive doctrine, without need of it. Modern Protestantism has lost 
all valuation of doctrine and the sweet tyranny of truth. The Methodist minister changes his pulpit 
with that of the Baptist minister, and the latter again mounts the Presbyterian pulpit with 
exhilarating contradiction, as if the doctrines of the one did not differ from those of the other 
according to their confessions. The doctrines of the ministers within a sect are widely different. 
Each has his own doctrinal plant. Each preaches his own opinions, ventilates his own views. 
Sensation, not doctrine, prevails in the Protestant preaching chair. The minister preaches what 
pleases his people and fills the pews on Sundays. He ignores his duty to test his words against 
the guide of the confessions of his church. The confusion of the pulpit is mirrored in the pews. 
Every member of the congregation makes his faith his own, if he does not reject all positive 
doctrine altogether. He goes to church to be entertained, amused. His mental attitude is not that 
of one who seeks faith, the doctrine of his church. He compares his own views with those of the 
minister, and is satisfied accordingly. To keep his interest alive he demands an able minister, 
an eloquent minister, a sensational minister. One pays fine money to the club and expects ultra- 
modern service in return. Besides, one sees no reason for going to church, except, say, to 
indulge a too embarrassing wife and soothe her religious nerves. Teaching gone, preaching 
satisfied, the pastor must develop the social side of his profession. Here a rich wife comes in 
handy. For a short time an unmarried pastor is at an advantage, until curiosity deepens and 
darkens into gossip. Continued intercourse with parishioners develops into friendship with them. 
Acquaintances mature into family ties. Gradually a successful club is built up. Members of 
dissenting inclination fall away . . . and thus gradually a cohesive social union has been formed 
- after the manner of Siamese twins. This is the modern Protestant church in the United States. 
Every stranger who appears is seized upon. The better the dress, the finer the reception. 
Courteous guides escort her to a prominent place; she is given a new hymn-book, her attention 
to the sermon is noted, and the quality of her voice. After the service, according to courtesy, a 
number of ladies will circle her; she is introduced to the minister. She is invited to come again 
the following Sunday. The next Sunday all the ladies are waiting for her - when she came in the 
carriage. By and by she is admitted to the club as a new member, and now takes part in the 
work. Perhaps the stranger at the door is also neglected. Her suit is not attractive. May be out 
of sheer forgetfulness. But her feelings are offended, etc. . . . And so goes the tragicomedy of 
modern Protestantism." - The Monitor- makes use of the old Roman fallacy: from some non- 
Roman churches he infers all Protestant churches and communities. By the same token, we 
might conclude, for example, from some morally depraved priest or pope or papist layman to all 
papists. In addition to this, just what the Monitor praises in the Roman ones as religious 
devotion and "sweet 
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Tyranny of truth," is basically nothing but idolatry, charcoal faith, and cadaverous obedience. A 
pope's servant like the Monitor may stretch his neck as he will: he does not reach the least 
real Protestant. F. B. 

Conversion to the Roman Church in North America. The monthly overview of the 
Catholic "Mission", which the "Osservatore Romano" continuously publishes, claims this time 
(cf. No. 147) that in the United States of North America in 1906 no less than 300,000 
conversions took place. The conversions are said to continue unabated, thanks to the 
exceedingly "active propaganda of the Catholic missions, which administer their apostolate with 
efficient activity. That the figure suffers from considerable exaggeration is obvious. If the 
Catholic population of North America, apart from the incessant immigration of Catholic Irishmen, 
had increased in the normal way, in proportion to the Protestant population, the number of souls 
of the Catholic Church in the United States should, according to repeatedly published 
calculations, be about 25 million higher than it actually is. We understand, however, when the 
report, in addition to the quantity of the alleged increase, attaches importance to the quality of 
those who have converted. The details given of the origin of these apostates are indeed 
instructive. Among the most eminent are mentioned by name: the former Oxford priest of the 
Anglican Church and Bishop-elect, Frederic Loyd, with wife and nine children; the director of 
the Central Railroad, Thomas Marshall, of Salt Lake City, nephew of "the most eminent lawyer 
in America," John Marshall; Henry Granger, for ten years rector of the Episcopal Church of 
Evanston, Ill.; the president of the Federation of Women's Clubs, Miss Weaver; Judge Hacker 
in Texas, president of the Supreme Court; the professor of Greek at Columbia University and 
former Baptist preacher, Eduard Smitt; the former "ritualist" Catherine Taylor, superintendent 
of the Baltimore Hospital; the former clergyman of the Episcopal Church in Maryland George 
West, ritualist, etc. The preponderance of defections from the Anglican Church and Ritualistic 
circles in it is significant. (E. K. Z.) 

The "Lutheran Herald" of September 14 writes: "It is disgraceful how the Lodge Ancient 
Order of United Workmen' in New York State treats the widows of its deceased members. 
Schreiber has two such widows in his community. The men thought that this order was only an 
insurance society, and consoled their widows with the support they would one day receive; they 
would thereby be relieved of food worries. Both men died soon two years ago. After a year and 
a half had passed and neither widow had received any of the money promised under the 
contract, Schreiber himself went to the Grand Recorder to make the disbursement. The liability 
was readily acknowledged, and it was promised that the money should come for disbursement 
during the next month. We have since, when not paid, sent written reminders; but all in vain. 
One promises to pay, but does not pay. In several States this Lodge is bankrupt. They promise 
cheap insurance, and so they lure people who are otherwise good Christians and only want to 
take care of their own. But when it comes time to pay out, there is no money. And with how 
many 
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Lodges haven't had it exactly the same way! Lodges are generally not state-recognized benefit 
societies and are not required to file insurance in Albany like life insurance companies. That's 
why they can't guarantee whether they'll ever be able to pay out the promised amount. We think 
that should keep everyone away from the lodges, who join only because they count on the 
support." 

On the school question. In a town in Connecticut, on the 20th of September, this year, 
a popular election was held, which is of general interest, both from its subject and its course. 
The question before the citizens was, whether a certain Roman Catholic school, which had been 
offered by the priest in question to the town authorities, should be taken over and continued as 
a public school. The offer was expressly subject to the condition that the existing teaching staff, 
consisting of Roman nuns of course, should be retained and that in future any teachers should 
only be employed with the consent of the priest. This condition had then been dropped on paper, 
and the whole control given to the school authorities, but there was still a very real fear that 
pressure would always be brought to bear on them by the "Church." Apparently the school in 
question stands in a district where the majority of the inhabitants are Catholics; to them the 
prospect of seeing their school henceforth maintained with public funds was even tempting. To 
some other citizens, who reckon only on dollars and cents, it might again seem very profitable 
if the district could so easily and cheaply obtain a school. But there were a sufficient number of 
people who looked at the matter in a different light, and with a right eye recognized the papist 
horse's foot which was about to strike a severe blow at the good American principle of the 
separation of church and state. A Mr. Rice, President of Wesleyan University, in an open letter, 
pointed out in polite but unvarnished words the danger which lay in the plan, and urged all good 
citizens to reject it. This, fortunately, was done at the vote, by a majority of 291 out of 1577. 
Catholics are also said to have voted against it, but "Protestants" also voted for it. The former, 
of course, are not "good Catholics," but good citizens; the latter have proved to be neither good 
Protestants nor good citizens. 

(Z. u. A.) 


Il. Abroad. 


General Lutheran Conference. On October 17, the "Narrow Conference" decided to 
admit the Vereinslutherans within the Union in Prussia by 42 votes to 32. The result was that 
the four representatives of the Breslau Synod withdrew from the conference. The hope that this 
withdrawal will be joined by a number of Lutherans from the regional churches will hardly be 
fulfilled. But now the General Council will also leave. Of course, the General Lutheran 
Conference was unionistic and indifferentistic from the beginning and at all its meetings. But 
this did not prevent the Breslau Synod and the General Council from joining, because they 
themselves are unionistic and in this they differ not qualitatively, but only quantitatively from the 
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Unionist Lutheran Regional Churches and the Association Lutherans. Certainly, we also rejoice 
over the step of the Breslauers, but it was not they who acted consistently, but the regional 
church leaders, who had long been coarse and outspoken unionists, and not only since the 
founding of the General Lutheran Conference in 1902. What they were in doctrine and practice 
they only publicly confirmed by the exception of the Union Lutherans to their union. The Breslau 
"Kirchenblatt" wrote: "It was not a question of persons, but finally of principles. For the admission 
of the Vereinslutherans meant the recognition that it was not necessary to belong to a Lutheran 
confessional church in order to be a confessionally faithful Lutheran. Thus, in the final analysis, 
the Union Church itself was recognized. It is obvious that the members of our church could now 
and never admit this recognition. We would thereby deny the necessity of our separation from 
the Union at all. Therefore, in the first place, the representatives of the German Free Churches 
opposed the applications for the admission of the Union Lutherans. But even in the Lutheran 
regional churches, to our joy, there was no lack of clear-sighted, confessionally faithful men 
who recognized in those motions a tremendous danger to the Lutheran Church. For if the 
Lutheran Conference is not able to pronounce a clear judgment against the Prussian Union, if 
it declares the continued existence of the Lutheran Church possible even within the Union 
churches, then every dam against the penetration of the Union into all Lutheran regional 
churches has been breached. Then there is no reason why one should still resist the 
establishment of a large Protestant national church, in which different confessions should have 
equal rights. The hour of death of the Lutheran Church has then struck. For the Lutheran Church 
can have only one confession." "It must have been said: 'Forget the opposition between the 
Lutheran Church and the Union! Unite yourselves all in the struggle of faith against unbelief! 
Certainly, this struggle must be waged; but not by first making the weapons of the confession 
as blunt as possible, lest they should wound any one nearer. If we admit that in one church 
different confessions can have equal rights, then the struggle between faith and unbelief cannot 
be waged victoriously." This is certainly true. But it is precisely this truth that the Breslauers 
have denied by their affiliation with the General Lutheran Conference and by their previous 
position toward the national churches. That the General Lutheran Conference tolerated false 
teachers with the regional churches belonging to it, and also allowed them to speak with 
impunity at its meetings, and was thus a unionistic association, is now admitted by the 
Breslauers themselves. The "Neue Lutherische Kirchenzeitung"? Greves in Breslau writes: "By 
granting equal rights to the Verein Lutherans, the 'Narrow Conference’ has itself denied the 
Lutheran confession. We were not surprised by this, but rather surprised and pleased that out 
of 74 votes, 32 were still against this equality. That the Lutheran name still had traction up to 
that time is proved by the two great assemblies in Lund and Rostock. But the negotiations 
themselves showed that the foundations were rotten. In Lund a radical KlaveneB was allowed 
to have his say, and also in 
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Rostock, the spokesmen were of a very doubtful nature. Not much Lutheran was heard there, 
but much modern theology, many deviations from the Bible, the full inspiration of which the 
Lutheran Pretz Assembly under the chairmanship of Leipzig could not decide to represent 
unanimously. Imposing assemblies seldom have any effect; the unclouded power of divine truth, 
that does | Will Lutheranism sing according to the saying: If Lutheranism wants to sing according 
to the saying, 'God's word and Luther's doctrine perish now and never,' then it must confess the 
word of God without reserve, and these great conferences do not do that." But if the Breslauers 
were able to remain in connection with a conference which not only counted false teachers of 
all shades among its members, but also publicly and with impunity allowed false doctrines to be 
presented at its meetings, it is impossible to see why they should now withdraw because the 
Verein Lutherans have been admitted, if they do not at the same time wish to condemn their 
former conduct as unionism. In addition, the Breslauers had long since been in indirect 
ecclesiastical communion with the Vereinslutherans by virtue of their previous practice toward 
the Lutheran regional churches and by virtue of the October decisions of last year! But the 
inconsistency here is better than the consequence: it is the beginning of conversion. But the 
Breslauers should now really take this inconsistency seriously and revise their entire previous 
position and purify themselves of all unionism. To this, of course, also belongs that they dismiss 
the errors in their own midst. F. B. 

Religious freedom in Alsace. The "Saxon Free Church" writes: The children of our 
congregation in Mulhouse are regularly taught religion twice a week by the pastor of the 
congregation. Nevertheless, we are not able to get them exempted from religious instruction in 
the state schools. Why not? "Because" - it says literally in a letter from the Oberschulrat - "only 
the instruction given by a duly appointed clergyman of a state-recognized religious community 
is to be regarded as a sufficient substitute for the proper religious instruction of the school, but 
the free Evangelical-Lutheran Christ Congregation Unchanged Augsburg Confession does not 
belong to the recognized religious societies." We ask: Is this freedom of religion, if Christian 
parents are to be forced in this way to let their children participate in religious instruction that 
does not correspond to their convictions? 

The Baden State Church. The "Sachsische Freikirche" (Saxon Free Church) writes: 
"The ecclesiastical life of the Protestant Church of the Grand Duchy of Baden is described in 
detail in a book which has recently appeared as the third volume of the 'Evangelische 
Kirchenkunde' edited by Prof. Drews. We take from a detailed review of this book in the 'Strassb. 
Post', which may also be of interest to the readers of our paper. The Baden State Church has 
about 400 parishes. On average there are 1516 souls per pastor. The state of confession, if one 
may speak of such a state in a united community, as it is the Baden State Church, is illuminated 
by the following statement of the Oberkirchenrat published in 1904: It is undoubted that in the 
Protestant Church there have long been two currents, both of which are as natural as they are 
unified. 
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On the one hand, there is the one which preserves undiminished the heritage handed down by 
the Reformation; on the other hand, there is the one which constantly seeks to re-examine it 
and to bring it into harmony with the modern worldview. In other words, complete equality of 
the two directions, joint pulling of faith and unbelief on one yoke! And this state of affairs, which 
is contrary to God and the Scriptures, is cultivated by the High Church Council. He receives the 
praise: 'Above all also is to be acknowledged the way in which he has understood, in spite of 
the different directions existing within the college itself, to suppress the ecclesiastical 
antagonisms.' Here, too, the ‘great disinterestedness of the lay element in church life’ is 
lamented. The statistics on church attendance show a decline. In 1906, for every 100 
Protestants, an average of only about 23 attended Sunday services! And yet, with this average 
number, Baden ranks quite high in Germany. With regard to Christian education, it says: "The 
catechism is actually prescribed as the curriculum, but usually a more interesting and youth- 
oriented subject matter is taught, without the authorities having anything to say against it. 
Participation in the Lord's Supper, which is of course celebrated in the Uniate manner, is 
steadily decreasing in percentage. Church discipline is as good as abolished in Baden. So it is 
no wonder that morality is not doing too well. Fornication and drunkenness are the main evils. 
It is certain, for example, that up to 60 percent of all rural bridal couples have premarital 
relations. - Complete lack of discipline in doctrine and life, that is the signature of the Baden 
regional church. And things are not much better in most of the other Landeskirchen. In Elsatz- 
Lorraine, for example, the upper consistory of the Church of the Augsburg Confession has now 
also released the liberal agendum of Prof. Smend, and thus liberalism and confessionalism 
have been declared equal. F. B. 

The Morals of the Liberals. The "E. K. Z." writes: "According to the "Bremer 
Kirchenblatt', Baars held a sermon in Vegesack near Bremen on Matth. 5, 27-32 with the topic: 
"Thou shalt not commit adultery’ and published it in print. In it Baars says: "if Jesus opposed 
the demands of His time with "But | say unto you", we also speak in the name of Jesus when 
we set our "But | say unto you" against His". Baars himself admits (p. 3) that Jesus "advocates 
single marriage in the strictest sense of the word. But of this single marriage Baars literally 
says: "In reality single marriage stands today as a rule only on paper’; and p. 4 he says in 
blocked letters: "In truth we have polygamy, and that because intercourse practiced outside of 
legally contracted marriage is not recognized as marriage, polygamy in the ugliest and filthiest 
kind.’ On this the "Reichsbote' writes: "Pastor Baars thus draws the conclusion from the liberal 
theology which denies the deity of Jesus, and therefore opposes his personal opinion to the 
opinion of the man Jesus as fully equal. When Jesus says: "Thou shalt not commit adultery", 
Pastor Baars puts adultery, that is, polygamy or "wild marriage", as permitted. In Bremen, as is 
well known, everything is permitted in the church; but one must be surprised that there is no 
protest from the congregation of Vegesack against this assertion of their pastor that in reality 
single marriage is permitted today. 
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If this were true for Vegesack, and one must assume that the pastor speaks primarily according 
to the conditions in his congregation, then this Vegesack would have to be a morally completely 
degenerate nest! If the Holy Scriptures are no longer reliable, not only the doctrines of the 
Christian faith fall, but also those of Christian morality. No man will then be able to really prove 
why, for example, man should live chastely and not let himself be led by selfishness and 
hedonism. 

F.B. 

The Munich Cultural Association, composed of the Society for Ethical Culture, the 
German Monist League, the Young German Cultural Association, and the Munich Free Religious 
Community, made its first public appearance in July with a protest meeting against the use of 
the church in schools. In the programmatic introductory speech, the chairman stated that the 
four associations were united "in that they can no longer recognize the dogmas and doctrines 
of the church as the proper foundations of spiritual life; they saw in orthodoxy and clericalism an 
obstacle to the thought and cultural work that must always be generated anew, and they saw in 
their far-reaching power a danger to the spiritual life of the nation." All the speakers came to a 
negative result, which was received with great applause. That high notes were sounded of the 
inwardness of religion and of the "interest in the religious" should not be surprising. This belongs 
to the old-used means of the struggle against positive Christianity. Thus the "A. E. L. K." But the 
protest against this is justified, LaB non-Catholic children in Bavaria are required to take part in 
Catholic school services. 

"The Buddhist." Such is the title of a new periodical in Germany. In the programme it 
says: "It is the first time that in the part of the world which proudly calls itself Las Heart of the 
World, which for many centuries has been the bulwark of Christianity, a non-Christian, indeed, 
a religion which is, according to the popular classification, pagan, Lurch speaks to the masses 
through an organ, presents its teachings to the public for examination in a journal. The 
appearance of this monthly has been called a sign of the times by the German press; more aptly 
still it might have been said: a very striking sign of the times. Only recently a Leipzig materialist 
weekly wrote: Is it not a spectacle for the gods that at the same time as thousands upon 
thousands are being thrown out by the Christian nations for Christian conversion work in the far 
Buddhist East, the number of followers of Buddhism in Christian Europe itself is rapidly 
increasing, indeed the number of those already adhering to Buddhism in Europe is not much 
inferior to that of those converted to Christianity in East Asia (!), to say nothing of the lower social 
classes from which they are recruited." Further: ""The Buddhist’ does not want to rob anyone of 
his religious conviction; we heartily wish all people inner peace and are sincerely pleased when 
we see that a person has found comfort and peace in his religious conviction." On the other 
hand, however, we know very well that hundreds of thousands, indeed many millions, of people 
in Germany have become detached from the national religion. 
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A very large percentage of these millions longs for a substitute; to these unbelieving minds, 
alienated from God and yet thirsting for religion, our journal wants to present the teachings of 
an undogmatic religion and reasonable world view." - From China came the following verdict 
on the "Buddhist" to "G. u. W.": "The appearance of such a paper in Christian Germany is 
downright disgraceful - | cannot call it anything else. The poor, deluded people! Max Miller is 
only too right when he says that people in Europe do not know what Buddhism really is. There 
is really no better advice to be given to any European Buddhist than to take a close look at it. 
Whether Buddhism has what it takes to be or to become a world religion is something he should 
have had time to prove long ago. Has he brought the proof? The alleged 400 million Buddhists 
could teach those German enthusiasts better. Insightful Chinese have long since blamed 
Buddhism - and rightly so - for the fact that China has sunk so deeply into superstitious stupidity. 
s F.B. 

"The ecclesiastical relations in Norway" - so reads a correspondence from Norway in 
the "A. E. L. K." - "seem to become more and more tense after Rev. D. Jensen has replaced 
the conservative Rev. Chr. Knudsen as Church State Councillor. It was hoped that through him 
the theological frictions would be settled, but the opposite has happened: the tension has 
become greater and is becoming greater every day. The danger of a break-up of the Norwegian 
Church is very near if our laws and confession are not helped clearly and unequivocally to their 
right. The cause of this development, so unpleasant and unexpected for the Church Council, 
was given by the liberal theologian, Assistant Preacher Konow in Bergen, when, as readers are 
already aware, he gave a lecture in the autumn of 1906 in which he denied the credibility of the 
Bible, the Trinity, the eternal divinity of Christ and the Atonement. Readers will recall that several 
members of the congregation at Sandviken, where? Konow is employed, approached their 
bishop with the question whether Konow's teaching was not contrary to Scripture and the 
Confession, and how they should act in this case. But the irenic, though confessionally minded, 
bishop gave no answer. Then in February 1907 Father Konow came with two more lectures, 
wherein he denied 'receiving of the Holy Ghost' and the Virgin Birth, the Atonement and Christ's 
Resurrection. Again parishioners of Sandviken approached their bishop with a complaint and 
with the request to be released from this pastor. The complaint, as is well known, was submitted 
to the Church State Council with the consent of the bishop. The latter evidently had no desire 
to enter into the disagreeable matter, but urged by some members of the Storthing just 
assembled, he sent a decree to the bishop under the 18th of July, wherein he declared Father 
Konow's doctrine to be contrary to the confession, and called upon the pastor to resign his 
position voluntarily. It was added that this decree was not issued by the government, but only 
by the Church State Council (thus the government gave the Church State Council free hands, 
but did not want to take a stand itself in this matter!). As one might expect, Fr. Konow declared 
that he would not resign; he did not want to tell the truth 
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betrayed. Thereupon the pastor of Sandviken was given another assistant preacher besides 
Konow, so that those parishioners who did not want to have anything to do with Konow would 
have the necessary ecclesiastical service. But by this the quarrel came down into the 
congregation, so that the tension has grown greater and the discontent has become even more 
prominent. And not only in Sandvikens parish, but all around in the town and country parishes, 
church discontent is increasing. The government's reluctance to give our church its due has 
become more and more evident. Our Lutheran Church feels that its existence is threatened, and 
some are already ready to leave the Church if conditions do not improve as soon as possible. In 
order to prevent such a calamity and to maintain genuine Lutheran theology in our country, a 
number of Lutheran pastors and laymen have come together and made plans for a free 
theological faculty. This faculty is to work in Kristiania alongside the State University and 
according to the principles of general university education. An appeal with almost 300 signatures 
has already been issued, in which the organization and management of the faculty is determined. 
The question now is whether this appeal will find the necessary financial support. It is a matter 
of an annual expenditure of 20,000 to 25,000 Marks. In any case, the enthusiasm is great 
everywhere, and therefore we hope that the economic support will follow. It is hoped that this 
faculty will train truly Lutheran and earnestly Christian-minded pastors. Even if the government 
and the Storthing should deny the right of examination, the students can take their theological 
examinations at the university, having first been examined by the free faculty. The congregations, 
which are getting more and more influence in the election of pastors, will certainly attach the 
greatest importance to this examination. But we do not believe that the right of examination will 
be denied to our free faculty, the less so as we already have free seminaries for teachers and 
other free schools whose examinations have received the same validity as those of a public 
school of the same kind. One has reason to believe that this free faculty will not only see the light 
and do its work admirably, but that our Lutheran congregations will bear this planting school of 
genuine Lutheran pastors with fervent love, and thereby secure themselves from rationalistic 
pastors. Then our distressed parishioners will again be able to remain with tranquility in our 
popular church and work toward organs for their self-government. But so long as you have only 
modern educated theologians, so long no efforts at organization will help. Therefore we attach 
the greatest importance to this free faculty." - What the correspondent thinks is a great calamity 
is the only right thing to do according to God's Word. Christians and Christian theologians cannot 
remain in a national church that tolerates liberal theologians and actually grants them authority. 
F.B. 

The revival in Wales, apart from the decrease in punishments for drunkenness and 
noisy behaviour, has at present completely ceased, and in particular the prayer meetings have 
ceased. Recently two Englishmen, Rev. D. Bullinger and Rev. Lipshytz, director of an English 
missionary society for the Jews, both in London, said that in England they had 
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The Council had from the beginning not failed to recognize that God's Spirit was at work in the 
revival in Wales, but had not judged it favorably because of the all-too-revealing human 
accessories that did not come from God's Spirit (as was the case here in Hesse). It is wonderful 
that evangelism, fellowship, and the Salvation Army are gaining in esteem and influence in 
Germany, while in England both are on the decline. It is most noteworthy that the leader of the 
movement in Wales, Evan Roberts, suffering from nervous overstimulation, is now asking all 
Christians not to seek the miraculous and unusual in the spiritual life, but to focus on the simple, 
pure life of faith with Christ. (H. P.-K.) 

At the last meeting of the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres in Paris, the well- 
known antiquarian Clermont Ganneau reported on excavations he had carried out in the ancient 
Egyptian island city of Elephantine near the first cataract. Among many other valuable finds 
were also about a hundred clay fragments with Jewish inscriptions in Aramaic from the fifth 
century before Christ. These confirm the scriptural statement that after the destruction of 
Jerusalem a considerable number of Jews turned to Egypt and found an opportunity to settle 
there. The French explorer has succeeded in discovering and precisely delineating the quarter 
inhabited by the Jews. He now wishes to resume his excavations in order to trace the traces of 
a temple of Jehovah built by the Jews. For this purpose considerable sums have been placed 
at his disposal. The discovery is reminiscent of one made in 1904 in Syene, Aswan, opposite, 
and exploited by the Englishmen Sayce and Cowley. Here, while laying a new road, earth- 
workers fell into the hands of a small storehouse of papyrus scrolls, which, on closer inspection, 
proved to be the business documents of a Jewish family, extending through three generations. 
The documents, which are very detailed, provide accurate insights into the religious, social, 
legal, and domestic conditions of a Jewish Diaspora community that was apparently modeled 
on an Egyptian military colony. The community enjoyed free religious practice. Even the cordon 
to the outside world was not yet as fearful as it was later. We hear of intermarriage, but in such 
a way that the Egyptian part had to convert to Judaism. The names bear the stamp of the Old 
Testament. They occur almost all in the Old Covenant. Compositions with Jahu, Jehovah, are 
quite frequent. There are also other traces of the fact that people did not yet have the decency 
to pronounce the name of God freely. The most significant fact, however, is that at the "King's 
Road" in Syene, quite similar to Elephantine, stood a sanctuary dedicated to the God of Israel, 
Jahu. A clear proof that these Diaspora communities did not all sink back into paganism, but at 
least in part possessed the strength to keep their faith pure even far from the Holy Land. 

(A. G.) 


